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UNITED  STATES  TRADE  EMBARGO  OF  CUBA 


THUKSDAY,  MAY  8,   1975 

House  of  Represextati\t3S, 
Committee  on  Ixterxational  Relatioxs, 
Subcommittees  ox  Ixterxatiox'^al  Trade  ax'd 
Com3ierce  axd  ox'  Ixterxatioxal  Orgaxizatiox^s. 

Washington.  B.C. 

The  subcommittees  met  at  2  :02  p.m.,  in  room  2200,  Rayburn  House 
Office  Building,  Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham  (chairman  of  the  Sub- 
cojnmittee  on  International  Trade  and  Commerce)  presiding. 

Mr.  Bix"GHA3r.  The  Subcommittee  on  International  Trade  and  Com- 
merce and  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Organizations  joint 
hearing  "vvill  be  in  order. 

Today  the  Subconniiittee  on  International  Trade  and  Commerce 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Organizations  begin  ioint 
hearings  on  the  U.S.  trade  embargo  of  Cuba  and  related  issues.  That 
embargo  was  imposed  by  legislation  and  administrative  action  in 
accord  with  a  resolution  adopted  in  January  1962  by  the  Eighth  Meet- 
ing of  Consultation  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

As  we  undertake  deliberations  here,  reappraisals  of  the  trade  em- 
bargo of  Cuba  are  underway  in  the  OAS  and  in  the  executive  branch. 
Several  of  our  neighbors  iii  North  and  South  America  have  resumed 
trade  relations  with  Cuba  even  before  the  multilateral  reappraisal  is 
complete  and  before  any  official  action  has  been  taken  by  the  OAS. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  Congress  should  reappraise  our  trade  policy 
toward  Cuba.  Just  as  Congress  acted  in  conjunction  with  the  OAS  and 
the  executive  branch  to  impose  the  embargo,  so  the  Congress  should  be 
prepared  to  act  in  conjunction  with  those  bodies  to  make  any  revisions 
in  the  embargo  policy  which  may  now  be  appropriate. 

In  the  view  of  many  Americans,  Cuba  today  is  a  society  of 
paradoxes. 

On  the  one  hand  we  see  signs  of  Cuban  interest  in  trade  with  the 
United  States  and  some  easing  of  restrictions  on  travel  to  Cuba  by 
Americans ;  on  the  other  hand  we  hear  reports  of  tough  Cuban  precon- 
ditions and  restrictions  on  trade  and  tourism. 

On  the  one  hand  we  hear  of  large  numbers  of  political  prisoners  in 
Cuban  jails  and  widespread  denial  of  basic  individual  freedoms:  on 
the  other  hand  we  see  evidence  of  a  declining  role  of  the  military  in 
Cuban  society  and  experimental  elections  suggesting  some  democra- 
tization. 

On  the  one  hand  we  have  become  used  to  dire  reports  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Cuban  economy:  on  the  other  hand  we  hear  predictions  of 
a  dramatic  turn  toward  prosperity  and  rapid  economic  growth. 

(1) 


On  the  one  hand  we  have  over  the  years  seen  evidence  of  Cuban 
efforts  to  foment  rev*olution  in  other  Latin  American  nations;  on  the 
other  hand  of  late  there  have  been  few  signs  of  such  a  policy  and  it 
may  have  been  abandoned. 

On  the  one  hand  we  see  determination  by  the  Cubans  to  avoid 
economic  dependence  upon  the  United  States;  on  the  other  hand  we 
see  evidence  of  extensive  Cuban  dependence  upon  the  Soviet  Union. 

Which  of  these  paradoxical  images  most  accurately  depict  the 
Cuban  people  and  their  government  today?  "Wliat  are  the  impli- 
cations for  U.S.  policy  toward  Cuba?  Of  what  relevance  are  these 
matters  to  the  specific  question  of  trade  relations  with  Cuba?  What 
revision,  if  any,  in  our  trade  embargo  is  appropriate?  Should  any 
such  revision  be  a  precursor,  or  a  product,  of  a  new  relationship  with 
Cuba  ? 

Going  beyond  these  questions  of  particular  Cuban  Government 
policies,  however,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  view  of  our  global  trade 
activities,  the  embargo  of  Cuba  has  become  an  anachronism.  Ping- 
pong  and  Pepsi-Cola  diplomacy  make  it  absurd  that  we  should  stead- 
fastly reject  sugar  and  cigar  diplomacy.  I  personally  believe  our 
efforts  to  maintain  and  improve  trade  relations  M'ith  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  despite  fundamental  disagreements  with  the  ideologies 
and  policies  of  those  nations,  are  sound  efforts — efforts  that  contribute 
to  world  peace,  stability  and  prosperity. 

It  would  be  foolish  and  counterproductive  to  try  to  isolate  the  two 
socialist  giants  of  the  woi'ld  economically  by  refusing  to  trade  with 
them.  It  is  equally  difficult  to  justify  continuing  to  isolate  and  to 
punish  a  small  nation  of  less  than  5  million  people,  Avhatever  our 
views  of  their  social  system  and  political  leaders. 

We  engage  in  trade  with  many  nations  throughout  the  world,  large 
and  small,  with  whom  we  have  major  political  differences  and  which 
may  engage  in  violations  and  denials  of  basic  human  risfhts.  In  my 
judgment,  we  can  no  longer  let  political  differences  rule  out  trade 
relations  with  Cuba — a  conclusion  which  has  apparently  also  been 
reached  by  several  American  states  that  originally  participated  in 
the  OAS  call  for  the  embargo. 

These  are  matters  we  will  explore  through  these  hearings.  They 
are  matters  on  which  many  individuals  and  groups  in  this  country 
hold  strong  and,  in  some  cases,  disparate  views.  We  intend  to  hear  a 
wide  ranire  of  these  views  from  both  public  and  Government  wit- 
nesses. We  intend  to  hear  and  assess  them  and  the  facts  on  which  they 
are  based  in  a  calm  and  deliberate  manner. 

As  a  means  of  giving  focus  to  these  hearings,  I  hnve  introduced 
H.E.  6382,  a  bill  which  would  remove  the  embar-io  that  now  exists 
upon  direct  trade  with  Cuba,  as  well  as  the  prohibition  upon  aid  to 
other  nations  wliich  mav  trade  with  Cuba  or  whose  ships  enter  Cuban 
ports.  H.E.  6382  has  been  referred  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Trade  and  Commerce.  Several  related  bills  m-e  pending 
before  the  Committee  ot*  Intpmntionnl  Relations,  including  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  236  and  H.R.  2681. 

I  wish  to  announce  at  this  time  that  in  our  hearings  in  this  series 
next  week  we  will  hear  testimony  from,  nmong  others.  Senator  George 
]McGovern  who  is  just  today  returning  from  a  visit  to  Cuba  and  from 


a  number  of  biisinossmeii  and  scholars  who  have  recently  visited  Cuba 
and  who  have  knowledge  of  economic  and  political  conditions  there. 
It  is  our  hope  that  these  3  days  of  hearings  will  identify  the  major 
views  and  issues  bearing  upon  the  trade  embargo  as  a  basis  for  any 
further  deliberations  which  the  subcommittees  may  wish  to  undertake. 

I  recognize  Mr,  Blester,  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations. 

j\Ir.  Btester.  Thank  you,  ]\Ir.  Chairman. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  hearings 
examining  the  issues  and  process  of  normalization  with  relation  to 
Cuba.  I  am  also  pleased  that  these  hearings  are  being  jointly  con- 
ducted by  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Tj'ade  and  Commerce 
and  the  Subconnnittee  on  International  Organizations.  The  involve- 
ment of  both  subcommittees  v/ill  help  to  insure  that  the  entire  spec- 
trum of  political,  economic,  and  humanitarian  concerns  involved  in 
Cuba-United  States  relations  are  brought  forward  for  the  careful 
attention  of  our  joint  subcommittees,  our  full  committee  and  the 
Congress  as  a  whole. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  U.S.  relations  with 
Cuba  are  only  one  part  of  a  broader  perspective — one  part  of  our 
overall  relationship  with  Latin  America  and  one  part  of  our  rela- 
tionships with  the  nations  of  the  less  developed  world.  On  neither 
score  can  we  claim  any  particular  measure  of  insight  or  success  for 
U.S.  policy  thus  far. 

The  United  States  severed  dij^lomatic  and  economic  relations  with 
Cuba  more  than  14  years  ago.  The  world  has  changed  dramatically 
since  then,  yet  in  all  those  turbulent  and  eventful  years  U.S.  policy 
to  the  manifestations  with  respect  to  the  Sovi(>t  Union,  a  number  of 
countries  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and  Cuba 
have  remained  frozen  and  the  same. 

Two  years  ago  my  distinguished  colleague  on  this  subcommittee, 
Mr.  Whalen,  and  I  were  part  of  a  group  of  a  number  of  members 
led  by  Mr.  Whalen  which  concluded  that  the  changed  political  and 
strategic  considerations  of  1973  indicated  it  was  time  to  initiate  a 
dialog  with  Cuba  which  could  lead  to  a  normalization  of  relations.' 
Given  further  changes  in  the  Caribbean  area  and  in  other  parts  of 
Latin  America,  the  need  to  reexamine  and  i-eassess  L^.S.  policy  to- 
ward Cuba  is  even  clearer  now  than  it  was  then. 

Coinciding  with  the  opening  of  the  meeting  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  hearings  are  particularly 
timely  and  offer  an  opportunity  to  begin  a  policy  review  with  an  eye 
toward  positive  change  in  those  relations.  I  am  pleased  that  you  and 
]Mr.  Eraser,  the  chairman  of  the  other  subcommittee,  have  seen  fit  to 
call  these  hearings  toda}^ 

Mr.  Bingham.  The  cochairman  of  the  joint  hearings,  Mr.  Eraser. 

Mr.  Eraser.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  simply  wanted  to  say  that  the  International  Organizations  Sub- 
coPiimittee  was  interested  in  joining  in  the  holding  of  these  hearings 
because  of  our  continuing  interest  as  a  subcommittee  in  the  question 
of  human  rights.  One  of  the  bases  upon  which  the  United  States  has 
seen  a  difference  between  the  values  it  holds  important  and  those  of 


some  of  the  Communist  countries  relates  to  the  way  in  which  these 
governments  treat  the  political  and  civil  rights  of  their  own  citizens. 

Our  hope  is  that  through  these  hearings  we  can  get  more  insight 
into  the  nature  of  Cuban  society.  I  am  delighted  that  we  have  been 
able  to  join  in  the  holding  of  these  hearings. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Thank  joii. 

We  have  two  colleagues  from  other  committees  with  us  today.  I 
understand  that  Congressman  Bill  Chappell  would  like  to  introduce 
the  first  formal  witness.  We  have  with  us  Congressman — former  Sen- 
ator— Pepper. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPEE,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  FLORIDA 

Mr.  Pepper.  I  don't  want  to  make  a  statement,  I  just  want  to  ex- 
cuse myself  for  not  being  here. 

JMr.  BixGHAM.  I  know  that  the  Senator  has  an  appearance  at  the 
Rules  Committee.  Would  you  have  a  statement  to  leave  with  us? 

Mr.  Pepper.  No,  no.  All  I  wanted  to  say,  ]\Ir.  Chairman,  was  just 
to  express  my  regrets  to  the  committee  because  I  am  keenly  inter- 
ested in  this  subject  and  to  my  friends  who  will  be  here  this  after- 
noon that  I  have  an  important  meeting  in  the  Rules  Committee  and 
I  cannot  attend  this  session.  I  understand  that  the  Chair  is  going  to 
give  members  a  chance  to  appear  next  week  on  this  matter  at  which 
time  I  will  take  advantage  of  that  and  speak  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Chap- 
pell's  and  my  resolution  opposing  the  lifting  of  the  embargo. 

Thank  you  very  much,  ]Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  BiNGiiAM.  Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  CF  HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR.,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM   THE  STATE   OF  FLORIDA 

Mr.  Chappell.  I  would  like  to  introduce  Dr.  Bonacliea. 

Mr.  BiXGHAM.  Congressman  Bill  Cliappeli  is  a  distinguished  !Mem- 
ber  of  the  Congress  and  we  are  happy  to  have  you  with  us  to  intro- 
duce the  first  witness. 

jNIr.  Chappell.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  grateful  to  you  and  the  com- 
mittee for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  introduce  to  you  a  clistin- 
c:uished  cfentleman  who  is  verv  knowledfjeable,  I  believe,  on  the 
subject  and  I  believe  will  have  information  worthy  of  the  committee's 
consideration.  I  shall  reserve  my  own  remarks  until  the  members  have 
the  opportunity  to  testify  next  week. 

For  the  record,  I  will  speak  in  opposition  to  the  resolution  before 
you  and  in  favor  of  the  resolution  which  'Mr.  Pepper  and  I  have 
introduced. 

The  gentleman  I  was  introducing  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  Mr. 
Ramon  L.  Bonachea  who  was  born  January  28, 1936,  in  Havana,  Cuba. 

The  Bonachea  family  was  deeply  involved  in  the  Cuban  wars  for 
independence  in  the  19th  century.  ]Mr.  Bonachea's  great-grandfather 
was  a  general  in  the  war;  his  great-grandmother  was  a  major  in  the 
army  of  liberation  and  his  grandfather  was  with  the  diplomatic  corps 
of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  for  over  40  years  and  was  counsul  general 


of  tlie  Republic  until  his  death  under  house  arrest  by  the  Communists 
at  the  age  of  93. 

Twenty-two  members  of  the  Bonachea  family  died  during  the  war 
of  independence  against  Spain. 

Mr.  13onachea  was  a  student  militant  during  the  1950's.  He  was  a 
founding  member  of  the  revolutionary  directorate  founded  in  1954  to 
oppose  the  government  of  Gen.  Fulgencio  Batista.  Mr.  Bonachea. 
was  completely  identitied  with  the  cause  of  the  Cuban  insurrection 
M'hich  promised  to  hold  general  elections  and  to  allow  the  participation 
of  the  people  in  all  social  reforms  accomplished  in  Cuba. 

In  1960,  Bonachea  refused  to  cooperate  with  the  Communists  and 
left  the  island  for  the  United  States. 

A  word  on  his  educational  background.  He  M'as  a  graduate  of  the 
American  University,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  School  of  Inter- 
national Service,  Washington,  D.C.,  where  he  completed  graduate 
studies. 

He  is  a  research  associate.  By  way  of  experience  he  has  been  a  re- 
search associate  at  the  Center  for  Kesearch  in  Social  Systems,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. ;  deputy  director  of  the  Federal  agency  in  Hudson 
County  (OEO)  with  a  Cuban  population  of  over  60,000  and  second 
only  to  Dade  County,  Miami,  Fla. ;  and  also  director  of  the  evening 
division  of  a  community  college  in  ISTew  Jersey  with  tlie  rank  of  dean. 

He  has  written  a  number  of  publications,  a  niunber  of  articles, 
amonff  which  are  "The  Militaiy  Dimension  of  the  Cuban  Revolution," 
and  "Castro  and  the  Intellectuals,"  and  he  has  written  a  number  of 
other  essays  and  articles  i]i  English  and  Spanish  dealing  with  the 
Cuban  situation.  He  is  presently  making  a  study  in  depth  from  which 
he  will  make  a  compilation  in  chronological  order  of  all  official  docu- 
ments in  United  States-Cuba  relations,  1959-1975.  He  is  also  working 
on  a  manuscript  to  be  published  in  1976  entitled  "The  Cuban  Militar)^" 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  Dr.  Bonachea  will  have  some  words  of 
great  interest  to  this  committee  and  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  him  at 
this  time, 

^Ir.  Bingham.  I  understand,  Dr.  Bonachea,  you  do  not  have  a  state- 
ment reproduced. 

STATEMENT  OF  EAMON  L.  BOKACHEA  IV,  DEAN,  HUDSON 
COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  COMMISSION 

]Mr.  Bonachea.  Correct,  INIr.  Chairman.  I  will  have  that  statement 
later  today  or  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  Chappell.  I  meant  to  explain  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  He  had  the 
manuscripts  coming  in,  they  didn't  get  here  on  time,  and  we  ask  that 
you  waive  your  rules  to  permit  them  in  the  record  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Comino;  bv  mail  ? 

Mr.  Bonachea.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fraser.  That  explains  it. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Without  objection  the  rules  will  be  waived. 

Mr.  Bonachea.  I  want  to  thank  Congressman  Chappell  for  his  kind 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  time  is  of  the  essence  and  since  the  ques- 
tion is  actually  not  so  complicated  I  will  try  to  be  as  brief  as  I  can.  The 
question  "Should  the  U.S.  Congress  lift  controls  on  Communist 
Cuba?"  is  really  related  to  a  larger  question  because  the  second  step 
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after  lifting  those  controls  is  the  recognition  of  the  Commimist  regime 
in  the  Caribbean.  Congress  by  so  lifting  the  controls  is  responding 
jjositively  to  the  demands  of  a  foreign  dictator  who  has  recently  stated 
that  the  iirst  step  for  the  imperialists  to  even  start  talks  with  represen- 
tatives of  the  Cnban  dictatorship  is  the  lifting  of  the  embargo. 

However,  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  most  Cubans  nowadays  are 
(inite  realistic.  We  know  that  treaties  nowadays  are  really  simple 
pieces  of  paper  as  very  recently  was  shown  in  Southeast  Asia — that 
whatever  happens  in  a  matter  of  15  years  is  now  quite  relative,  and 
I  am  thinking  about  the  55,000  American  soldiers  killed  in  Vietnam 
and  over  150,000  wounded  who  were  sent  to  Vietnam  and  at  the  end 
nothing  hap}x^ned  but  the  takeover  by  the  Communists  in  Saigon  and 
in  Phnom  Pehn. 

As  far  as  we  Cubans,  we  have  been  quite  and  absolutely  alone  in  this 
struggle  against  Castro,  but  then  we  are  used  to  that.  In  our  history 
we  fought  in  the  19th  century  against  Spain,  against  the  United  States 
which  at  the  very  end  tried  to  intervene  in  Cuba  and  to  a  gi-eat  ext^^it 
succeeded  through  the  Piatt  amendment,  and  also  against  France  and 
Great  Britain.  At  the  end  an  internal  insurrection  was  the  one  that 
decided  the  entire  issue. 

I  oppose,  of  course,  the  lifting  of  the  eml)argo  on  the  basis  that  this 
will  open  the  way  for  (^ommunist  oppression  in  Latin  America.  It 
would  set,  of  course,  a  precedent  that  the  next  Communist  regime  or 
Communist  insurrection  in  Latin  America  would  be  sanctioned  by  the 
American  Congress.  I  would  expect  as  a  Cuban  that  the  governments 
of  Latin  Amei'ica  since,  are  generally  corrupt  and  are  i-epresened  by 
great  landowners  who  do  not  represent  the  people.  I  would  expect 
that  the  Peruvian  dictatorship  would  vote  in  favor  of  exchanging 
commercial  goods  with  another  dictator  like  Fidel  Castro,  but  I  per- 
haps would  be  surprised,  only  perhaps,  that  the  U.S.  Congress  woidd 
move  to  sanction  the  existence  of  what  is  a  cruel  and  inhuman  dictator- 
ship in  the  Caribbean. 

My  colleague,  INIr.  Mas.  is  going  to  render  a  detailed  report  on  the 
existence  of  political  prisoner  in  Cuba  and  I  know  that  he  has  names 
and  a  list  of  places  where  experts  like  Senator  McGovern  could  go  the 
next  time  and  take  a  look  at  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who 
liave  been  suifering  in  Cuba.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Senator  ]McGovern 
visited  the  hospital  at  Mazorro  for  the  mentally  ill  and  in  that  very 
hospital  the  great-granddaughter  of  a  general  of  the  war  of  independ- 
ence is  intei-ned  because  she  refused  to  cooperate  with  the  Communists 
in  Oriente.  She  was  declared  mentally  ill  and  interned. 

Another  member  of  my  family  who  refused  to  deliver  the  records 
of  the  wars  of  independence  to  the  Communist  government  was  also 
declared  mentally  ill  and  interned.  Perhaps  the  next  time  Senator 
McGovern  can  stop  by  the  Cabana  Fortress  and  take  a  look  at  the 
many  prisoners  who  are  there  and  who  have  been  refused  any  kind 
of  rights  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  mentioned  two  things  that  I  would  like  to 
refer  to  and  then  close  my  oral  statement  at  that  point.  You  referred 
to  the  "fact"  that  the  army  has  been  decreasing  in  Cuba  and  that  guer- 
rillas are  not  being  trained  in  Cuba  any  more.  On  the  first  point.  Mr. 
Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  the  Cuban  army  is  an  army 


of  350,000  men.  It  has  seven  independent  armies  with  three  main  army 
corps ;  the  eastern,  the  central  and  the  western  armies. 

The  mass  organizations  along  with  the  paramilitary  organizations  of 
the  Red  Army  consist  of  close  to  350,000  men.  In  1973  Dr.  Castro  stated 
that  the  army  had  the  capability  of  mobilizing  up  to  500,000  people  in 
a  matter  of  16  hours.  The  army  is  not  decreasing,  the  military  is  not 
decreasing  in  power  in  Cuba.  The  Communist  Party  of  Cuba  must  be 
viewed  in  terms  of  two  different  parties.  One  the  party  within  the  mili- 
tary which  is  the  one  that  holds  every  decision  and  makes  all  of  the 
decisions  on  power  policy  and  the  Communist  Party  per  se  controlled 
by  the  "veterans"  of  the  July  26  movement. 
'  The  intoUigence  services  of  Hio  army  are  uixler  the  direct  control  of 
General  Kamenev  of  the  KGB  in  Cuba.  Officers  are  trained  in  the 
Soviet  Union — that  is,  the  officers  of  the  Frunze  Military  Academy  in 
Moscow.  The  anny  is  not,  therefore,  decreasing  by  any  means. 

As  far  as  the  guerrilla  operation  or  the  guerrilla  strategy  of  Fidel 
Castro,  it  is  well  known  that  with  the  death  of  Che  Guevara  in  Bolivia, 
which  was  the  correct  way  to  make  many  Vietnams  in  Latin  America. 
Guevara  was  in  turn  delivered  to  the  special  forces  of  the  CIA  by  the 
KGB  and  died  trying  to  defend  what  he  thought  he  had  to  defend. 
Later  Castro  purged  all  of  the  Guevaristas  from  the  ranks  of  the 
revolution. 

In  the  area  of  the  guerrilla  operations  I  have  been  quite  surprised 
that  no  one  has  ever  mentioned  plan  Z  which  was  contemplated  in  Chile 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  Chilean  government.  This  plan  Z  dates  back 
to  1963  and  1961  and  it  is  a  plan  that  consisted  of  the  preparation  of  an 
underground  army  of  35,000  men  in  Chile  with  arms  received  from 
Cuba  through  the  Port  of  Valparaiso  and  deposited  along  a  triangular 
area  in  which  one  of  the  points  was  the  capital  of  Chile.  Russian-made 
weapons  boxed  and  prepared  in  Cuba  were  then  transferred  to  Chile  by 
Cuban  ships  where  they  were  found  by  the  Chilean  military  junta. 
This  army  was  to  take  action  on  a  given  date.  Simultaneous  uprisings 
were  to  take  place  in  three  or  four  main  points  throughout  Chile  in 
the  urban  areas.  Supposedly  at  that  point  Allende  could  have  had  what 
Castro  had,  a  rebel  army  to  support  whatever  "revolutionary"  reforms 
Mr.  Allende  planned  to  carry  out  in  Chile. 

I  have  information — and  again  I  am  sure  that  the  Congressman 
will  be  able  to  check  back  with  the  CIA  and  the  Pentagon  on  this — 
that  a  week  prior  to  the  date  set  for  the  uprising  in  Chile  the  military 
moved  against  Allende  and  that  all  of  the  arms  were  recovered  by  the 
Chilean  military  and  that  the  Chilean  military  just  mentioned  plan 
Z  just  once.  By  the  way,  this  same  plan  Z  was  planned  for  Caracas, 
Venezuela,  in  1964,  and  the  map  describing  plan  Z  in  Caracas  is  part 
of  the  documents  presented  by  Venezuela  in  a  conference  of  the  OAS 
in  Washington  in  1964. 

I  want  to  again  emphasize  that  this  took  place  in  Chile  in  1973. 
Today  in  1975  perhaps  this  subcommittee  can  contact  adequate  sources 
and  check  whether  or  not  the  Castro  Communist  regime  has  training 
camps  for  guerrillas  in  Camagiiey  and  Oriente  Provinces.  Chileans 
are  being  trained  in  Camagiiey  Province,  and  certainly  not  to  learn 
how  to  cut  sugar  cane,  and  they  are  being  trained  together  with 
Nicaraguans. 
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Cuba  under  Castro  is  not  a  revolutionary  country  where  revolu- 
tionary reforms  take  place.  The  insurrection  ^yas  fought  against 
Batista  for  a  true  agrarian  reform,  for  a  true  social  reform  through- 
out the  country,  both  political  and  economic,  and  to  gain  economic 
independence  from  the  United  States.  Instead,  Dr.  Castro  delivered 
Cuba  to  the  Soviet  Union.  If  there  was  any  doubt  of  Castro's  sub- 
mission to  the  U.S.S.R.  in  1968,  Castro  was  one  of  the  first  to  sup- 
port the  Russian  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia. 

As  a  Cuban  I  really  care  not  what  foreigners  may  say  or  do  in  this 
instance  because  I  am  convinced  what  Cubans  will  do  in  the  near 
future.  My  only  concern  at  this  point,  as  we  go  along  in  these  discus- 
sions is  that  Congress  will  assume  the  responsibility  of  responding 
positively  to  a  demand  of  a  foreign  despot  who  is  a  ti-ue  puppet  of 
Soviet  imperialism. 

The  future  of  democratic  revolutions  throughout  Latin  America 
has  been  more  compromised  than  ever  before.  The  U.S.  Government 
is  well  known  for  its  support  to  military  dictatorships  throughout 
Latin  America  and  its  support  to  the  Castro  regime.  Perhaps  it  would 
not  be  such  a  great  change  if  it  were  not  that  the  initiative  and  the 
offensive  of  revolutionary  democrats  in  Latin  America  would  be 
totally  curtailed  at  the  moment  when  the  last  bastion  of  freedom, 
which  is  this  Congress,  manifests  and  moves  itself  in  favor  of  a  mili- 
tary dictatorship  and  colonialism  in  the  Caribbean. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[Mr.  Bonachea's  prepared  statement  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Ramon  L.  Bonachea  IV 

^Ir.  Chairman,  Honorable  Congressmen :  :My  appearance  before  this  Subcom- 
mittee was  due  to  the  efforts  of  a  group  of  distinguished  Cubans,  and  to  Congress- 
man "V^'illiam  Chappell,  a  great  friend  of  the  cause  of  the  freedom  of  Cuba. 

In  consultation  with  Cubans  such  as  Dr.  Eduardo  Suarez  Rivas.  former 
president  of  the  Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  I  decided  that  it  would  be 
beneficial  to  attend.  I  would  like  to  clarif.v  that  my  viewpoints  should  not,  in 
any  way,  compromise  those  of  the  Cubans  who  are  responsible  for  my  appearance 
and  least  of  all  the  viewpoints  of  Congressman  Chappell. 

I  do  not  attend  this  session  to  testify  on  the  internal  matters  of  the  insur- 
rectional process  against  the  Communist  dictatorship.  These  matters  belong 
to  the  Cuban  Nation,  and  no  Cuban  can  discuss  them  with  foreigners.  The  period 
in  which  you  use  to  know  all  our  secrets  is  long  passed. 

I  appear  to  discuss  the  reasons  that  support  us  in  this  struggle,  not  to  attempt 
to  convince  you.  If  at  this  p(>int  you  are  not  convinced  in  which  side  reason  and 
justice  belongs  I  do  not  believe  Cuba  should  waste  time  in  winning  you  over 
to  her  cause. 

Once  this  is  stated,  I  would  like  also  to  add  that  I  do  not  attend  as  a  leader.  I 
am  not  a  leader.  I  do  not  represent  Cuban  exiles  because  no  one  elected  me  for 
this  task,  and  any  Cubaji  worker  can  present  opinions  more  valuable  than  mine. 

I  would  like  to  state  that  I  do  not  issue  a  dramatic  "Yo  Aciiso".  The  traged.v 
of  Cuba  is  sufficient  for  History  to  judge  and  for  History  to  condemn  many  of 
you,  enough  for  History  to  separate  the  seven-month  birthlings  from  the  men 
and  women  who  love  freedom. 

Tliis  was  an  excellent  opportunit.v.  A  forum  that  would  allow  one  to  posit 
matters  that  for  fifteen  years,  we  Cubans  decided  to  postpone  honoring  prudence. 
The  moderation  of  the  tactics  which  have  been  used  to  date  was  more  powerful 
than  the  indignation  of  abandonment  and  the  desire  to  shout  "Miserables". 

And  toda.v  at  the  point  when  loyalty,  friendship  and  honor  are  about  to  be 
assassinated,  I  will  posit  Cuban  ideas  to  those  who  in  Viet-Xam  just  abandoned 
a  whole  people,  and  who  in  Cambodia  betra.ved  fighters  who  three  weeks  after 
the  fall  of  that  country  still  struggled  tliroughout  the  land. 
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To  posit  Cuban  ideas  wliere  politicians  are  still  to  explain  to  the  mothers  of 
55,000  (lead,  and  150,000  paraplegic  soldiers  the  reasons  for  their  sacrifice  if  at 
the  end  Communism  prevails  in  Viet-Nara  and  in  Cambodia. 

To  posit  before  you,  who  abandoned  the  heroes  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  the  heroes 
of  the  Cuban  underground,  and  the  gallant  exiles  who  struggle  against  a  strong 
foreign  fortress  in  Cuba,  some  Cuban  principles. 

I  was  born  in  a  nation  of  heroes.  A  great  and  formidable  nation  with  solid 
values  and  with  a  people  that  are  superior  to  their  enemies.  Superior  to  those 
who  in  spite  of  calling  themselves  friends,  envied  the  intelligence  and  the  prog- 
ress attained  by  Cubans. 

Cuba  is  a  small  island,  but  an  invisible  island.  And  the  invincibility  of  the 
Cubans,  of  my  people  in  continuing  to  struggle  for  its  own  independence  is 
something  that  mediocre  governments  cannot  understand,  and  in  the  final  anal- 
ysis :  resist. 

Sxirrounded  by  opportunistic  governments  Cuba  has  been  abandoned  over  and 
over  again.  From  Mexico,  the  land  of  Emiliano  Zapata  that  used  to  be  revolu- 
tionary, to  Venezuela  where  Bolivar  has  been  castrated,  Cubans  have  been  lied 
to,  exploited,  betrayed  and  constantly  abused. 

But  Cubans  continue  to  struggle  with  more  vigor  than  ever  before.  And  that 
cannot  be  understood  by  those  who  have  been  supporting  dictatorships  for 
tliirty  and  forty  years  without  a  gesture  of  rebellion. 

I  am  a  citizen  of  a  special  nation.  Cubans  are  highly  respected  everywhere. 
Cubans  are  feared  for  their  capacity  and  their  tenacity.  One  of  our  women  is 
worth  a  regiment  of  Latin  American  soldiers  and  this  whole  Congress.  Cubans 
measure  in  terms  of  dignity. 

We  are  a  people  that  know  how  to  live  under  the  worst  circumstances.  Our 
"Gallo  de  Moron"  in  1975  is  more  aggressive  than  this  eagle  that  lies  with  a 
broken  beak  due  to  the  tranquilizers  of  the  detente. 

One  does  not  have  to  wait  too  long  to  learn  the  viewpoint  of  legitimate 
Cubans :  we  are  against  the  peaceful  coexistence  and  we  shall  never  accept  it. 
We  denounce  the  legitimization  of  the  colonial  regime  maintained  by  Soviet  im- 
perialism in  Cuba.  We  shall  never  stop  fighting  it. 

Cubans  reject  the  extension  of  detente  to  Cuba,  because  with  it  Dr.  Henry 
Kissinger  proposes  to  guarantee  the  extension  of  the  communist  tyranny  in  Cuba. 
A  guarantee  that  Dr.  Kissinger  is  incapable  of  extending  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Because  Cubans  shall  crush  Dr.  Kissinger's  maneuvers,  the  Soviet  Union  maneu- 
vers, and  that  of  corrupted  governments  of  Uatin  America  to  stabilize  colonial- 
ism in  Cuba. 

Let  it  be  known  that  Cubans  can  not  be  pressured  over  fear.  That  no  one  can 
threaten  Culians.  We  shall  fight  the  Soviet  Union's  barbarian  philosophy  of 
Marxism-Leninism  and  the  tyranny  in  Cuba.  We  do  not  care  that  in  this  era  of 
betrayals  the  United  States  of  America  defines  its  interests  in  any  other  way.  To 
us  Cuba  comes  first,  after  and  always. 

The  interests  of  Cuba  comes  before  the  interests  of  any  country  in  the  world. 

Let  it  be  known  that  legitimate  Cubans  owe  loyalty  only  to  Cuba  and  that  no 
government  regardless  of  its  power  can  divert  the  correct  strategy  for  the 
national  liberation  of  Cuba. 

Confronted  by  the  betrayal  that  some  suggest,  we  Cubans  respond  to  the  enemy  : 
unconditional  surrender.  And  that  goal  we  shall  attain  with  intelligence  and 
professionalism.  Afterwards,  Congressmen,  we  shall  face  the  day  of  the  reckon- 
ing. We  shall  also  be  prepared  for  that  day. 

This  subcommittee  will  consider  the  question  "should  export  control  on  commu- 
nist Cuba  be  lifted"  and  in  reality  the  question  is  wider  and  I  will  posit  thus: 
Shoidd  the  Congress  of  the  LTnited  States  astnne  the  responsibility  to  commit  the 
same  immorality  that  other  non-representative  governments  of  this  Continent 
want  to  commit. 

Because  what  is  being  discussed  here  is  not  a  matter  of  exporting  condensed 
milk  to  Cuba  but  to  support  the  more  horrendous  tyranny  in  the  history  of  this 
Continent.  That  is  the  responsibility  of  this  Congress  and  that  is  the  question 
pending  before  this  subcommittee. 

We  Cubans  do  not  pretend  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  United 
States.  If  you  understand  that  you  want  to  humiliate  yourselves,  Cubans  cannot 
do  anything  to  save  you  from  that  humiliation.  If  you  believe  that  the  United 
States  shoidd  go  on  its  knees  Cubans  cannot  make  the  northern  giant  stand  up. 
This  is  your  country  and  you  shall  be  responsible  before  your  people. 

But  we  Cubans  know  our  duty  and  we  shall  never  resign  it.  That  is  all. 

56-133—76 2 
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THE   LIFTING   OF   EXPORT   CONTROLS 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  imposed  export  controls  on  the  communist 
regime  in  Cuba  on  October  19,  1960.  That  declaration  gave  five  reasons  for  the 
establishment  of  export  controls.  It  charged  dictator  Castro  with  economic  ag- 
gression and  with  clear  interference  in  the  treaty  and  commercial  agreements 
which  characterized  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba. 

This  committee  organized  as  claimed  by  Congressman  Bingham  to  "pave  the 
way",  and  improve  relations  with  Cuba,  now  asks  the  question :  "should  export 
controls  be  lifted?" 

FIRST  STEP  TO  IMPLEMENT  THE  DEMANDS  OF  A  FOREIGN  DESPOT 

If  this  subcommittee  recommends  that  export  controls  be  lifted  it  will  be  agree- 
ing to  the  first  demand  made  by  the  foreign  despot  Fidel  Castro.  Therefore,  the 
question  asked  by  the  subcommittee  should  be  widened  to  its  true  dimen.sion. 
Should  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America  assume  the  responsibility  for 
taking  the  first  step  towards  the  legitimization  of  Communist  tyranny  in  Cuba? 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  exporting  condensed  milk  to  Cuba.  What  is  being  di.s- 
cussed  is  the  "first  step"  towards  the  so-called  "normalization"  of  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States,  and  the  colonial  dictatorship  in  Cuba. 

The  (luestion  is  whether  or  not.  Congress,  whether  or  not  this  specific  subcom- 
mittee, is  ready  to  assiune  the  responsibility  of  setting  a  historical  precedent  of 
such  importance  as  it  is  the  recognition  of  a  communist  colony  in  the  Americas. 

THE    ORGANIZATION     OF    AMERICAN     STATES    (  OAS )     AND     THE    COLONY 

Honorable  Congressmen,  the  recognition  of  a  communist  colony  in  America 
represents  such  a  difficult  topic  of  discu.ssion  that  the  OAS,  oriented  by  a  few 
corrupt  governments  is  forced  to  change  its  own  regulation.s. 

To  approve  such  an  important  decision  two-thirds  vote  of  the  member  nations 
are  require<l  by  the  OAS.  Since  the  argument  favoring  recognition  of  extra-con- 
tinental intervention  in  America  is  too  weak  to  convince,  the  OAS  shall  attempt 
to  modify  the  voting  process  in  order  to  determine  its  worldwide  surrender  to  a 
minority  of  governments. 

The  first  step  has  been  to  violate  the  traditional  and  historic  right  of  the 
majority  to  surrender  to  a  maneuver  that  would  have  no  sense  if  it  were  not 
for  the  present  status  of  Latin  America. 

As  a  Cuban,  I  am  not  surprised  that  the  OAS,  and  several  member  nations 
vote  in  favor  of  colonialism  in  this,  the  America  that  used  to  be  Bolivar's. 

I  can  not  expect  that  a  militarj-  dictatorship  such  as  that  of  Peru,  formed  by 
landowning  generals  will  vote  in  favor  of  the  freedom  of  the  Cuban  people. 

As  a  Cuban,  I  will  not  be  surprised  to  witness  an  opportunistic  politician  who 
exploited  the  cau.se  of  Cuba,  when  it  was  possible  to  exjiloit  it  in  favor  of 
freedom  and  who  is  now  in  favor  of  slavery :  Foreign  Minister  Gonzalo  Facio 
(Costa  Rica)  in  reality  an  employee,  and  a  spokesman  of  the  worst  interests  that 
exist  against  Cuba. 

Minister  Facio  pretends  to  be  the  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger  of  Latin  America  less 
the  recognized  talent  and  the  powers  of  the  latter,  even  when  Kissinger  represents 
the  surrender  approach. 

I  will  not  be  surprised  at  the  grotesque  attitude  of  Secretary  Galo  Plaza, 
Because  Plaza  is  recognized  as  a  gamonal  as  a  member  of  the  aristocracy  that 
has  exploited  our  Indians  in  America  for  so  long!  Plaza  would  surpri.se  me  if 
he  were  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  freedom  of  Cuba,  and  for  an  end  to  colonialism  in 
the  Caribbean. 

The  same  happens  with  Mexico,  which  can  never  vote  in  favor  of  the  freedom 
of  Cuba,  and  for  an  end  of  colonialism  in  the  Caribbean. 

How  could  the  Mexicans  vote  to  help  the  cause  of  freedom  when  they  have 
enjoyed  the  fall  of  Cuba  in  every  field?  Mexico  help?  Impossible,  because  Mexico 
is  one  of  those  countries  whose  governments  exploit  the  exit  of  Cuba  from  the 
field  of  economic  competition  in  order  to  make  large  investments  in  the  sector 
of  industrial  sugar  production.  Mexico  has  forced  a  high  payment  on  Cuban 
exiles  when  the  latter,  desperate,  attempted  to  bring  their  families  out  of  the 
paws  of  the  red  hordes  in  Cuba.  That  is  a  truth  that  is  worth  stating  in  this 
forum. 
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Cubans  are  not  surprised  of  the  immoralities  of  the  governments  of  Venezuela. 
Costa  Rica,  and  Colombia. 

Free  Cuba  was  always  on  the  side  of  freedom.  We  understand  that  not  all  the 
countries  can  be  the  same  and  that  it  is  a  matter  of  conviction  and  of  historical 
stamina.  The  day  shall  come  when  they  will  have  to  publicly  repent  for  this 
betrayal  that  diminishes  their  honor  and  prestige  at  the  international  level.  They 
shall  have  to  render  account  to  their  own  people  for  this  shameless  posture  which 
humiliates  the  libertarian  inheritance  of  tho.se  countries. 

.Some  day  President  Carlos  Andres  Perez  will  have  to  render  account  to  the 
hundreds  of  Venezuelan  mothers  who  lost  their  children  under  Castro-communist 
ag?re.ssion  during  the  1960's.  And  some  day  Venezuela  shall  return  to  the  con- 
sortium of  nations  represented  by  governments  that  are  respected  because  they 
respect  the  rights  of  others. 

Cubans  are  no  longer  vestal  virgins  in  international  politics. 

Congressmen,  I  would  like  to  posit  the  following : 

(1)  these  governments  who  favor  Castro-communism  obey  a  strategy  directed 
by  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger  and  do  not  reflect  an  independent  and  sovereign  policy. 
They  act  as  colonies  of  the  United  States  that  is  now  being  led  to  the  abyss  of 
imeonditional  surrender. 

(2)  the  OAS  will  not  decide  anything  in  regards  to  Cuba  on  this  opportunity. 
Because  the  United  States  with  the  recent  loss  of  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  could  not 
confront  the  American  public  opinion  with  a  new  concession.  This  time  in  the 
very  Caribbean.  Therefore,  the  Department  of  State  will  take  care  of  postponing 
a  discussion  on  the  topic  rather  than  risk  a  defeat  by  the  governments  who  do  not 
sell  out  or  a  rejection  of  the  American  public  opinion  a  year  before  general 
elections. 

(3)  this  subcommittee  shall  wait  until  the  late  summer  to  render  its  reen}n- 
mendatiou  in  favor  of  colonialism  in  Cuba  and  no  effort  should  be  .sufficient  to 
stop  this  immoral  career  that  you  have  initiated. 

If  the  OAS  allows  that  its  own  treaties  are  violated  then  the  OAS  has  no  reason 
to  exist. 

With  the  OAS  support  of  the  Communist  dictatorship  in  Cuba,  the  OAS 
should  not  count  with  the  support  of  free  Cul)ans. 

And  finally,  the  OAS  will  have  proven  that  it  is  an  organization  without  rele- 
vance submitted  to  exogenous  pressures  without  ideas  and  without  power  to 
maintain  treaties  and  to  defend  its  member  nations  from  extracontinental 
aggression. 

In  that  case  the  Latin  American  people  should  examine  the  possibility  of  liqui- 
dating those  governments  that  surrender  continental  sovereignty  and  to  reform 
the  OAS  with  really  democratic  governments  who  are  conscious  of  its  interna- 
tional duties. 

As  for  Cubans,  Congressman,  neither  the  United  States  nor  the  OAS  will  decide 
the  independentist  struggle  in  Cuba. 

We  Cubans  shall  never  accept  peaceful  coexistence  with  the  enemy  of  Cuba. 
AVe  shall  never  accept  nor  obey  OAS  resolutions  and  we  shall  never  accept  the 
surrender  that  you  are  apparently  willing  to  accept. 

To  this  date,  we  marched  together.  In  the  future  the  interests  of  free  Cuba. 
Congressmen,  do  not  appear  to  exist  in  relation  of  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  Because  free  Cuba  favors  independence  and  you  favor  slavery  and  sur- 
render to  the  communist  cause. 

MILITARY    POWER 

The  colonialist  army  in  Cuba  has  a  numerical  force  of  350,000  men.  A  capacity 
to  mobilize  up  to  450,000  soldiers  in  16  hours. 

The  revolutionary  army  forces  (FAR)  are  structured  along  six  independent 
armies  with  three  main  military  blocks.  Oriente,  Centro,  and  Este. 

The  FAR  includes  three  battalions  of  chemical  warfare,  missiles  battalions  and 
amphibious  imits. 

In  terms  of  rockets,  Congressmen.  I  posit  the  exi.stence  of  the  Rocket  S-0.  This 
rocket  is  differentiated  from  the  ICBM's  that  provoked  the  Crisis  of  1962,  in  that 
it  is  managed  through  solid  fuel.  Thus  it  requires  a  less  complicated  support  sys- 
tem and  it  can  be  ready  to  fire  with  a  nuclear  head  in  less  than  8  hours.  It  can  be 
fired  from  any  horizontal  platform  without  the  need  to  construct  complex  sys- 
tems. It  is  thus  less  detectable  by  U2  planes  than  the  ICBM's  were,  and  it  has  a 
reach  of  close  to  2,000  miles. 
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The  FAR  with  its  internal  structure  and  its  aggressive  tactics  are  discussed  in 
an  attached  document  wliich  I  understand  was  the  tirst  study  in  the  English  lan- 
guage of  the  communist  military  system  in  Cuba.  (Attachment  A)^ 
Soviet  troops  in  Cuban  soil  approximate  35,000  men. 

Soviet  technicians  occupy  all  levels  of  command  within  the  FAR. 

The  intelligence  system  under  the  directions  of  the  Direccion  General  de  In- 
teligencia,  respond  to  the  Soviet  KGB.  Soviet  officers  are  in  command  of  the  DGI. 
General  Kamenev  is  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  DGI  with  an  office  close  to  that  of 
Raul  Castro  Ruz. 

The  army  that  serves  the  colony  and  communist  imperialism  is  integrated  by 
two  groups  of  officers :  the  Fruncistas  who  are  graduates  of  the  Frunze  Military 
Academy  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Maceistas,  who  are  graduates  of  the  mili- 
tary schools  in  Cuba,  the  so-called  Antonio  Maceo  Schools  which  exist  in  every 
province. 

Tlie  Fruncistas  appear  to  he  totally  loyal  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  com- 
munist imperialism.  The  Maceistas  generally  constitute  a  thorn  in  the  brains  of 
Fidel  Castro. 

At  this  time,  May  1975,  every  Cuban  citizen  must  belong  to  a  mass  organiza- 
tion or  pay  the  tragic  consequences  under  a  totalitarian  state.  Of  the  eight  mil- 
lion inhabitants,  four  million  adults  belong  to  one  or  another  mass  organization ; 
the  whole  people  is  scientitically  regimented  under  the  Soviet  Empire. 

That  exploitation  has  military  cliaracteristics ;  .strict,  and  is  the  first  time  in 
America  that  this  system  is  imposed  by  the  force  of  foreign  weapons. 

OUE    EFFORTS    AT    LIBERATION 

Cuban  exiles  did  not  come  to  this  country  to  assimilate  ourselves  but  to  reor- 
ganize to  conquer  the  freedom  of  Cuba. 

The  history  of  betrayals,  in  which  we  have  been  the  victims,  is  well  known  ;  but 
allow  me  to  point  out  some  of  the  most  important:  (1)  on  April  17,  1961  on  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  the  United  States  betrayed  the  Cubans.  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
admitted  having  abandoned  us  at  a  crucial  moment  in  our  history. 

(2)  The  Bay  of  Pigs'  veterans,  once  they  were  freed,  were  lied  to  when  they 
were  promised  future  actions  if  they  became  part  of  the  U.S.  army  as  a  means  to 
train  them. 

Once  under  military  "discipline"  they  were  disseminated  and  divided  until  the 
United  States  acquired  the  necessary  "time"  to  weaken  the  image  with  which 
our  Cubans  had  returned  from  the  communist  prisons.  Once  this  was  done  the 
United  States  proceeded  to  break  up  the  organization  and  in  a  short  time  it  was 
possible  to  reach  the  Pact  of  1962. 

(3)  The  missile  crisis  ended  with  a  document  dated  26  October  1962  (evidently 
still  classified)  in  which  the  United  States  compromised  the  independence  of 
Cuba  and  guaranteed  the  Soviet  colony  in  Cuba. 

(4)  Since  this  sinister  pact,  a  cowardly  pact,  Cubans  were  persecuted  in  this 
country.  Our  patriots  were  imprisoned  and  submitted  to  constant  questioning,  and 
some  of  them  even  pressed  to  abandon  this  territory. 

(5)  The  United  States  used  its  special  agencies  to  divide  Cuban  exiles  in  many 
cases  purchasing  weak  consciences  and  pushing  them  into  an  internal  struggle 
that  will  weaken  the  exiles  and  their  strategic  orientation. 

(6)  Somehow  the  publicity  received  in  favor  of  the  freedom  of  Cuba  came  to 
an  end  and  publicity  in  favor  of  communist  dictatorship  in  Cuba  began. 

(7)  The  departments  of  this  government,  so  that  they  could  integrate  the 
Cubans,  placed  large  sums  of  federal  monies  through  programs  geared  to  "create 
the  conditions"  to  diminish  our  priority  to  free  Cuba.  Jobs,  privileges,  were  dis- 
tributed leading  to  a  demoralization  of  certain  elements  among  exiles  and  attempt- 
ing to  divorce  the  people  from  their  leaders  in  exile.  A  well  known  tactic  by  all 
present. 

Cubans  have  attempted  by  every  means  to  help  in  the  freedom  of  Cuba.  Even 
in  the  worst  of  conditions  Cubans  continue  to  struggle  and  continue  to  sustain 
faith  in  final  victory. 

Our  jurists  have  presented  an  infinity  of  arguments  before  all  existing  inter- 
national organizations. 

Our  newspapermen  have  struggled  under  the  worst  circumstances  for  the  cause 
of  universal  democracy  and  have  defended  Cuba  against  wind  and  tide. 


1  Attachment  A  appears  on  page  395. 
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Our  politicians,  many  of  whom  belonged  to  the  great  generation  of  1930^  have 
attempted  a  number  of  times  to  create  the  unity  that  is  needed  for  the  Wai  ot 

"^"ind^our^youth  have  militated  everywhere  protesting  in  favor  of  a  free  Cuba. 

Cubans,  conscious  of  the  fact  that  communism  is  only  defeated  thru  revolu- 
tionary action,  have  stopped  appearing  before  obsolete  organizations  and  have 
stopped  sustaining  hopes  of  receiving  help  from  allies  who  are  not.  .     ^  , 

Now  a  new  stage  of  sustained  war  implacable  against  communism  m  Cuba 
using  every  channel  available  and  all  methods  to  reach  victory,  has  begun. 

THE   UNITED    STATES,   THE   COMMUNIST   COLONT,    AND    NEGOTIATIONS 

Dr  Eduardo  Suarez  Rivas  advanced  a  thesis  that  would  have  given  representa- 
tiveness to  free  Cubans,  and  which  of  course,  demands  the  rescue  of  independence 

for  Cuba.  ,  .     .   i        4.  • 

This  thesis  shall  never  be  accepted  by  foreign  elements  whose  main  interest  is 

to  enslave  Cuba.  ,^         ,.  ^.       ^  ,  1       ., 

Dr.   Guillermo  Martinez  Marquez  posits  that  if  a  "negotiation  takes  place 
only  one  demand  can  be  admitted,  and  that  is  the  only  demand  that  free  Cubans 
would  accept :  the  re-establishment  of  representative  democracy  in  Cuba. 
I  posit  before  you  that : 

(1)  The  government  of  the  United  States  has  no  right  to  represent  the  view- 
points of  the  free  Cubans.  Because  we  only  accept  freedom  without  limitation 
for  Cuba  and  we  reject  any  agreement  under  peaceful  coexistence. 

(2)  No  negotiations  shall  be  recognized  by  the  people  of  Cuba. 

(3)  Any  new  "status-quo"  shall  be  destroyed  by  the  actions  of  the  Cubans. 

D:6tENTE    AND    CUBA 

As  postulated  by  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger,  detente  represents  one  thing  at  the 
international  level.'and  a  different  thing  when  applied  to  Cuba. 
As  for  its  application  to  Cuba  : 
CI)  Detente  represents  an  attempt  to  stabilize  Communism  in  Cuba. 

(2)  The  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
the  right  to  establish  a  colony  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  Cuba. 

(3)  An  attempt  to  sabotage  internal  insurrection. 
Allow  me  to  discuss  this  third  point : 

(1)  Detente  at  a  w^orld  level  consist^  of  not  breaking  the  status-quo  of  the  great 
thermonuclear  powers. 

But  when  it  is  known  that  internal  insurrection,  is  an  "in  crecendo"  possibility 
the  United  States  and  the  USSR  arrive  to  the  agreement  of  saving  the  status-quo 
ill  Cuba  attempting  a  last  minute  recourse  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  will  not  lose 
"diplomatic  face"  with  the  fall  of  the  Castro  communist  regime  through  internal 
action. 

(2)  The  method  developed  by  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger  to  block  the  insurrection  is 
precisely  to  move  towards  the  normalization  of  relations  with  the  colony  in  Cuba. 

Congressmen,  they  shall  never  succeed  in  this  sinister  plot. 

The  insurrection  that  has  been  planned  through  years  of  great  efforts  is  an 
intelligent,  sober  plan  with  political  military  characteristics  which  strategy  re- 
flects the  professionalism  of  its  militants  inside  and  outside  Cuba. 

The  insurrection  shall  not  be  a  useless  uprising  for  lack  of  preparation  but  a 
rapid  action  that  will  overthrow  the  military  complex  in  the  island. 

This  insurrection  organized  scientifically  and  professionally  will  not  waste  its 
resources  in  propaganda  but  will  invest  them  in  advancing  its  calculated 
penetration. 

And  this  insurrection  will  hit  at  the  most  propitious  moment  and  not  at  the 
most  emotional.  The  insurrection  is  inevitable. 

Neither  the  United  States  nor  the  Soviet  Union,  nor  the  dictatorship  of  Fidel 
Castro  will  succeed  in  diverting,  weakening,  or  crushing  the  insurrection. 

It  will  not  be  my  role  to  discuss  with  foreigners  that  political,  social  or  military 
capabilities  of  the  apparatus  behind  the  insurrection. 

I  do  not  represent  but  myself.  But  I  want  to  add  as  a  Cuban,  that  the  future 
of  Cuba  is  not  foreign  to  me  and  that  my  essential  preoccupation  is  not  now  with 
the  methods  leading  to  liberation  but  is  focused  with  the  reconstruction  at  the 
national  level. 

You  can  be  assured  Congressmen  that  Cuba  will  be  free  and  that  that  fact  is 
historically  inevitable. 
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We  Cubans  do  not  recognize  steps  taken  by  foreigners  and  leading  to  protect 
tlie  dictatorship  in  Cuba.  Even  when  my  brothers  did  not  select  me  to  discuss 
tliese  points,  I  believe  not  to  be  too  far  from  interpreting  the  feelings  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  when  I  say  that  Senator  George  McGovern,  in  his  visit  to 
Cuba  demonstrated  to  be  a  good  messenger. 

We  are  not  diverted.  Not  now.  Senator  McGovern,  a  "week-end  expert"  served 
as  a  messenger  for  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger  or  for  President  Ford. 

That  is  why  the  Communist  tyrant  in  Cuba  allowed  him  eight  hours  of 
interview. 

Not  because  McGovern,  known  for  his  poor  intelligence,  might  be  an  intellectual 
challenge  to  the  red  despot  of  Cuba,  but  because  he  carrieti  with  himself  messages 
of  surrender  from  Washington,  B.C. 

McGovern  forgot  to  tell  the  tyrant  that  Cubans  shall  never  surrender  our  arms 
before  the  enemy. 

But  I  recognize  that  McGovern  has  no  idea  as  to  who  are  the  Cubans.  I  would 
end  by  pointing  out : 

1.  The  United  States  lacks  the  right  to  negotiate  our  grief  using  to  handle  the 
argument  of  reunification  of  the  Cuban  family,  or  the  argument  that  it  can 
succeed  in  attaining  the  freedom  of  political  prisoners. 

Because, 

(a)  Our  grief  is  not  negotialile  and  as  long  as  Cuba  is  not  entirely  free, 
sovereign,  and  independent  that  grief  will  exist,  and  will  be  manifested  in  armed 
struggle  against  the  Conmiunist  colony  in  Cuba. 

(b)  The  Cuban  family  will  be  reunited  again  when  Cuba  is  free.  Meantime, 
Cubans  have  the  valor  and  character  to  suffer  the  physical  division  of  the  family, 
since  the  moral  and  spiritual  union  will  never  cease  to  exist. 

A  foreign  government  should  not  worry  so  about  our  happiness  if  to  attain  the 
latter  the  freedom  of  Cuba  is  postponed. 

(c)  Our  goal  shall  be  reached  and  that  goal  is  the  freedom  of  eight  miilicm 
political  prisoners. 

Freedom  to  us  Cubans  is  not  a  privilege  but  a  right.  It  is  not  a  privilege  that 
belongs  to  some  gallant  compatriots,  but  that  exist  for  all  as  an  inalienable  right. 
No  foreign  government,  in  this  ca.se  yours,  has  the  right  to  exploit  our  desire  to 
see  our  political  prisoners  freed. 

Do  not  attempt  to  interpret  our  feelings.  Because  he  who  is  ready  to  l)etray  a 
cause  has  no  right  to  represent  a  people  with  such  dignity  as  the  Cuban  people; 
a  right  that  no  Cul)an  has  ever  extended  to  you. 

(2)  The  humiliation  must  be  an  exclusive  property  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  In  the  future,  if  you  decide  to  humiliate  yourselves  before  Fidel  Castro 
we  shall  appreciate  that  you  declare  that  you  are  alone  in  that  humiliation.  To 
humiliate  oneself  it  is  not  only  required  to  lack  moral  character,  to  be  injected 
with  defeatism,  and  to  be  not  true  descendants  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

As  for  us  Cubans  : 

We  only  march  together  with  great  causes,  not  defeatist  maneuvers. 
We  are  descendants  of  Jose  Marti.  The  word  "humiliation"  does  not  exist  in 
our  vocabulary. 

When  you  surrender  remember:  Cubans  shall  not  dispute  you  the  exclusive 

property  of  that  humiliation. 

(3)  Be  sincere  with  vour  own  people  so  that  you  do  not  confront  future  con- 
tradictions Tell  your  people  that  we  Cubans  shall  continue  struggling.  That  this 
"peace"  over  our  dead  combatants  shall  be  crushed  by  the  sounds  of  explosions 
in  Cuba,  and  hv  the  lead  fired  against  the  tyranny. 

That  your  surrender  being  exclusively  yours,  do  not  include  any  kind  of  agree- 
ment with  the  Cubans.  Because  the  latter  through  an  intelligent  fighting  strategy 
shall  defeat  Commnnism  in  Cuba,  and  shall  crush  this  miserable  detente  which 
means  a  jiretorian  imposition.  ^  ^    , 

Since  our  victorv  is  assured  some  day  our  people  will  ask  and  want  to  know 
the  "conditions"  that  conformed  these  political  errors  that  you  are  now  ready 

to  carry  out. 

(4)  The  United  States  must  know  the  risks  involved. 

The  risks  are  as  follow :  .   ^     r^  u     i  +     i,^i,^ 

(a)  Thnt  the  insurrection  captures  technicians  sent  to  Cuba  by  you  to  neip 
Communism  in  the  immediate  future.  You  should  know  that  any  foreigner  who 
is  captured  in  liberated  territory  of  Cuba  .shall  be  treated  as  an  enemy  of  the 
freedom  of  Cuba.  Mav  he  be  Russian.  Chilean,  Mexican,  or  North  American  or 
of  any  nationality.  A  people  is  not  .'subjected  to  slavery  and  then  asked  for  pardon 
at  the  time  of  its  liberation. 
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(It)  The  future  government  of  Free  Cuba — one  that  will  have  compromises  with 
no  one — will  study  the  advantages  of  establishing  bilateral  relations  with  your 
government,  and  shall  consider  the  possibility  of  treason,  abandonment,  or  even 
subversion  against  the  freedom  and  independence  of  Cuba. 

(c)  That  the  Latin  American  peoples  shall  lose  the  respect  that  remains  with 
you  as  the  first  world  power  and  the  leader  of  democracy. 

(d)  That  the  defeat  of  Communism  in  Cuba  will  find  you  without  allie>;,  and 
the  historical  example  would  have  been  catastrophic  to  the  government  in  Wash- 
ington for  having  supported  the  dictatorship  in  Cuba. 

We  Cubans  wish  the  best  for  this  great  country.  We  have  no  doubts  that  a 
healthy  reaction  is  about  to  take  place  on  the  part  of  the  people  through  the 
elections  and  that  those  who  are  willing  to  humiliate  the  nation  of  George 
Washington  will  be  thrown  out  of  Congress  and  all  the  posts  of  influence  in  this 
country. 

You  have  time  to  be  allies  or  neutrals.  But  not  to  be  enemies  of  Cuba.  AVith 
us  Cubans  there  is  no  middle  ground  :  the  decision  is  yours. 

This  written  statement  is  not  geared  to  beg  but  to  denounce  those  who  favor 
Castro  as  cowards. 

There  is  only  one  word  that  depicts  the  Organization  of  American  States  and 
its  willingness  to  betray  Cuba  :  Miscrahles. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bonachea. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Chair,  if  there  is  no  objection,  to  hear  the 
other  witness  and  then  we  will  have  questions. 

I  Avould  like  to  read  by  way  of  introduction  a  statement  that  has 
been  submitted  to  us  by  the  witness. 

Jorge  Mas  Canosa,  35,  w^as  born  in  Santiago  de  Cuba,  Oriente,  Cuba. 
He  studied  at  the  Juan  B.  Sagarra  School  and  the  Institute  of  Second- 
ary Education  in  Santiago  de  Cuba.  He  was  elected  president  of  the 
Law  School  of  the  University  of  Oriente  and  organized  the  student 
resistance  against  Castro  which  brought  about  his  expulsion  from  that 
center  and  later  imprisonment.  Following  this,  he  contributed  to  the 
general  rehabilitation  of  the  underground  in  Oriente  Province.  He 
arrived  in  the  United  States  in  September  1960.  In  April  1961  he 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Special  Brigade  in  the  invasion  attack  under 
the  command  of  Commander  Nino  Diaz.  He  has  represented  Cuban 
students  in  several  Pan  American  Congresses  held  in  Chile  and  Vene- 
zuela and  has  received  8  months  of  military  training  in  the  course  for 
Cuban  officers  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga. 

In  1964,  Mas  Canosa  was  elected  to  represent  the  Cuban  exiles  to- 
gether with  four  other  Cubans  from  different  sectors  of  national  life — 
out  of  the  ranks  of  business,  labor,  the  military,  the  professors  and 
students — in  a  worldwide  referendum  conducted  by  an  independent 
international  firm.  The  Service  Bureau  Corp.,  a  subsidiary  of  IBM. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Representacion 
Cubana  del  Exilio  (RECE)  created  through  the  referendum,  a  pa- 
triotic organization  which  issued  its  public  statement  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  May  27,  1964. 

For  7  years  he  has  been  editor  of  the  monthly  publication  RECE, 
distributed  by  the  Cuban  Representation  of  Exiles  among  thousands 
of  Cubans  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  His  articles  also  are  pub- 
lished in  Miami's  Spanish  press  and  principally  in  the  Diario  Las 
Americas. 

Mas  Canosa  is  president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  a  Florida 
firm  of  contractors  handling  installation  work  for  the  Southern  Bell 
Telephone  System. 

IVIr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  add  my  own  remarks 
with  regard  to  this  witness.  As  the  statement  read  by  the  chairman 
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indicates,  lie  is  certainly  highly  regarded  and  thoroughly  competent  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  Cuban  community.  I  know  this  from  a  personal 
knowledge  over  a  long  period  of  years. 

INIr.  Mas  is  extremely  well  respected  and  known  not  only  in  the 
Cuban  community  but  throughout  our  entire  community.  I  have 
worked  with  him  on  many  occasions  and  discussed  with  him  many  of 
the  mattei-s  about  which  he  will  testify  today.  I  heartily  support  and 
endorse  his  efforts  to  appear  before  this  committtee  in  what  he  is  about 
to  say. 

Mr.  Mas.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  BixGHAM.  Mr.  Mas.  you  have  submitted  a  written  statement 
which  we  have  and  without  objection  it  will  be  entered  in  the  record 
in  full  together  with  the  various  addenda. 

In  the  interest  of  time,  would  you  try  to  summarize  this  statement 
for  us  and  we  will  have  the  entire  picture. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOEGE  MAS  CANOSA.  MEMBES.  EXECUTIVE  COM- 
MITTEE, CUBAN  EEPRESENTATION  OF  EXILES  (RECE) 

Mr.  Mas.  I  have  taken  a  few  pages  out  of  my  statement  but  I  would 
like  to  read  it. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the  subcommittee,  it  is 
a  privilege  and  an  honor  for  me  to  testify  before  this  subcommittee  in 
behalf  of  my  fellow  citizens  and  the  cause  of  free  Cuba. 

I  was  notified  only  last  Thursday  of  this  appearance  before  this 
subcommittee.  In  spite  of  this  short  notice.  I  would  try  to  bring  to  your 
attention  proving  facts,  principles,  and  specific  examples  that  will 
support  the  position  taken  by  the  Cuban  people  in  exile,  contrary  to 
the  resumption  of  trade  and  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Communist 
tyranny  of  Cuba.  In  this  testimony  I  have  tried,  and  I  think  I  have 
succeeded,  to  set  aside  all  emotional  involvement  or  traumatic  expe- 
riences that,  as  a  Cuban  refugee,  I  have  suffered  during  the  last  16 
years.  Therefore,  my  objections  to  such  trade  and  diplomatic  relations 
are  based  on  cold  facts  that  I  would  trj^  to  prove  in  this  testimony. 

TRADE   BETWEEX    THE    UNITED    STATES    AXD    CUBA 

Early  and  throughout  1960,  the  Fidel  Castro  regime  illegally  con- 
fiscated, accordinjT  to  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission, 
more  than  Si. 8  billion  from  the  U.S.  citizens  without  any  compen- 
sation. Furthermore,  over  $2.5  billion  were  illegally  confiscated  from 
Cuban  nationals  who  up  to  1960  owned  business  enterprises.  As  a 
result  of  this  policy  Cuba,  which  was  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and 
richest  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  became  one  of  the  poorest 
nations.  For  more  than  14  years,  and  up  to  now,  every  Cuban  citizen 
is  forced  to  live  under  a  very  strict  rationing  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  experts,  is  even  worse  than  the  one  that  was  in  effect  last  century 
when  Cuba  was  still  a  colony  of  Spain. 

To  resume  any  commercial  trade  with  the  Castro  regime  will,  in 
effect,  legitimate  the  illegal  confiscation  of  U.S.  properties  that  has 
put  such  heavy  burden  on  the  U.S.  taxpayers.  It  will  also  encourage 
oth.er  nations  throughout  the  world  to  take  American  properties  with- 
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out  paying  due  compensation.  It  will  also  show  to  those  nations  tliat 
a  waiting  period  of  16  years  or  more — after  confiscating  illegally  such 
property — is  enough  to  claim  and  obtain  free  and  clear  title  to  those 
properties.  Furthermore,  as  an  additional  trophy  for  that  illegal  con- 
fiscation, those  nations  will  receive  the  benefits  of  profitable  trading 
with  their  former  confiscation  victims. 

It  would  be  clear  to  all  American  investors  and  businessmen  tliat 
the  nature  of  the  economic  system  under  a  Communist  regime  is  ab- 
solutely contrary  to  the  essence  of  free  enterprise.  It  has  been  reiter- 
ated by  Castro  in  one  of  his  recent  speeches  that  Cuba  will  never 
tolerate  the  right  to  own  any  private  property,  not  only  by  Cubans, 
but  by  any  foreign  businessman.  Since  the  right  of  possessing  private 
property  to  earn  a  reasonable  profit  are  the  basic  fundamentals  of 
any  free  enterprise,  I  ask  myself,  on  what  basis  can  American  business- 
men establish  any  commercial  relations  with  the  Communist  tyranny 
of  Cuba? 

I  also  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this  subcommittee  that 
the  economic  interest,  as  well  as  the  improvement  of  better  living 
conditions  for  the  Cuban  people,  is  always  second  to  the  egocentric 
political  ambitions  of  Fidel  Castro.  "V^Hien  Cuba  was  enduring  one  of 
the  most  deeply  economic  crisis  of  its  history,  Castro  further  reduced 
the  quota  of  sugar  to  the  Cuban  people  in  order  to  send  more  sugar 
to  the  government  of  his  good  friend  and  ally,  Salvador  AUende,  in 
Chile.  During  that  same  period  of  time,  Castro  was  sending  sugar 
and  other  Cuban  goods,  which  the  Cuban  nationals  were  deprived 
of,  to  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam.  The  same  happened  when 
Peru  suffered  the  tragedy  of  the  earthquake.  It  has  even  been  proved 
the  economic  support  that  the  guerrilla  fighters  on  Portugal's  African 
colonies  have  received  from  the  Castro  regime  during  the  same  criti- 
cal time  of  shortage  in  Cuba. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Castro  would  ever  sacrifice  his 
political  ambitions  for  the  well-being  of  the  Cuban  people,  not  even  if 
the  United  States  decides  to  establish  commercial  trade  with  his  re- 
gime. _What  would  probably  happen,  if  the  latter  materializes,  is  that 
American  enterprises  will  be  subsidizing  Communist  causes  around 
the  world  through  the  Communist  tyranny  of  Cuba.  American  busi- 
nessmen should  not  dream  about  the  potential  market  that  Cuba 
might  represent  to  them.  Cuba  is  the  most  formidable  and  strategic 
political  and  military  base  the  Soviet  Union  has  outside  its  territorv 
in  the  whole  world.  Russia  has  lent  to  the  Castro  regime  billions  of 
dollars  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  not  only  eliminating  any 
interest  charge  but  deferring  payment  of  principal  to  start  in  the  year 
of  2001.  "^ 

Let's  suppose  Russia  decides  to  withdraw  its  costly  economic  sup- 
port to  Cuba.  Would  the  American  taxpayer  be  willing  to  take 
Russia's  place,  at  this  time  of  great  economic  crisis,  and  bear  this 
heavy  burden  in  behalf  of  one  of  the  United  States  worst  enemies? 
^  The  dependency  of  Cuban  economy  to  the  U.S.S.R.  is  so  great  that 
It  would  be  senseless  to  assume  that  because  of  the  resumption  of  U.S. 
commercial  trade  with  Castro  the  Cuban  regime  will  be  able  to  ob- 
tain any  grade  of  independence  from  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  future. 
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Any  economic  aid  that  the  U.S.  Goverrment  might  o-ive  to  the 
Cuban  regime  is  a  waste  of  time  and  money.  The  faihire  of  the  economy 
in  Cuba  is  due  to  the  nature  of  the  system  itself.  Under  very  strict 
rationing  of  goods  and  without  any  incentive  to  produce,  the  Cuban 
people  refuse,  by  all  means,  to  cooperate  in  working  diligently  in  be- 
half of  such  a  system.  The  following  facts  will  prove  such  a  statement: 
Sugar  is  the  basic  industry  of  Cuba.  All  sugar  production  before  Castro 
was  resti'icted  due  to  international  agreements.  The  last  10  sugar  crops 
before  Castro,  with  a  duration  of  approximately  120  days  grinding 
season,  produced  an  average  of  5.8  million  tons  of  sugar. 

After  Castro,  Avithout  the  above  restriction,  and  despite  the  fact 
that  lately  all  efforts  of  the  Cuban  Government  have  been  aimed  to 
increase  the  capacity  of  the  sugar  mills,  the  fact  is  that  the  average  crop 
of  suizar  has  decreased  to  5.3  million  tons.  This  is  even  worse  if  you 
take  into  consideration  that  the  lower  production  required  an  average 
of  more  than  6  months  of  grinding  season.  AVhat  is  the  reason  behind 
that  fact?  One  and  only  one — the  lack  of  cooperation  of  the  Cuban 
people. 

The  absurd  prices  that  American  housewives  have  been  paying  for 
sugar  in  the  local  markets  are  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  Castro  is 
purposely  witldiolding  information  on  tl^e  amount  of  every  year's 
sugar  crop  in  Cuba  to  panic  the  world  market  and  make  the  American 
consumers  ''pay  through  the  nose''  and  help  to  increase  the  inflationary 
trend  of  this  country's  economy. 

While  the  production  of  sugar  in  Cuba  decreases,  the  demand  of  this 
commoditv  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  3  percent  per  year  in  tlie  world 
market.  This  situation  could  have  been  avoided,  in  the  opinion  of  sugar 
experts,  if  Cuba  had  remained  free.  The  most  conservative  estimates 
indicate  that  in  the  latter  case  Cuba  would  have  been  producing  around 
8  million  tons  of  sugar  per  year,  tluis  avoidinjx  the  incredible  prices 
that  the  American  consumers  are  still  paying  in  local  markets. 

Tf  the  U.S.  Government,  among  other  considerations,  has  entertained 
the  idea  that  by  resuming  commercial  trade  with  the  Castro  regime  the 
Cuban  people  would  obtain  some  benefit  from  this  measure,  I  must  call 
to  their  attention  that  this  woidd  not  happen. 

This  is  substantiated  by  the  fact  that  last  year  sugar  reachecl  its 
highest  price  in  history,  yet  not  one  single  Cuban  national  received 
any  benefit  from  this  increase.  It  only  goes  to  prove  once  more  that 
the  Castro  regime,  recipient  of  that  "bonanza,"  docs  not  pass  unto  its 
people  anv  benefits  at  all. 

As  a  Ciiban.  I  think  I  have  established  that  no  benefit  will  ever  be 
obtoined  by  mv  fellow  citizens  in  case  of  a  resumption  of  commercial 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  Communist  Cubn. 

Now  as  representatives  of  the  American  j^eople,  I  believe  you  should 
ask  vourselves  a  verv  vital  question:  Is  the  resumption  of  Cuban- 
American  commercial  trade  to  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States? 
Castro  has  received  economic  assistance  from  countries  such  as  Ar- 
gentina—$1.2  billion— Japan,  France,  Spain,  and  other  countries. 
Credits  have  been  extended  by  these  countries  at  low  interest  rates  and 
with  long-term  pavment  facilities.  American  business  will  have  to  bet- 
ter those^ credit  terms  in  order  to  enter  the  Cuban  market. 

I  respectfullv  ask  the  members  of  the  subcommittee :  Is  tlie  ILb. 
Government  or' American  business  willing  to  extend  new  credits  to  this 
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type  of  debtor  who  took  $1.8  billion  from  U.S.  citizens  without  due 
compensation  ?  Are  you  Americans  willing  to  lay  the  groundwork  for 
another  confiscation  plot  ? 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  lack  of  hard  currency  by  the  Castro 
regime  forces  it  to  request  and  rely  on  long-term  credits  or  barter 
trades. 

What  products  does  the  United  States  need  from  Castro?  Sugar? 
Xickel?  The  great  majority  of  these  are  already  committed  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  exchange  for  the  generous  aid  and  assistance  and  the  spe- 
cial protection  afforded  Cuba  for  the  survival  of  its  present  regime. 

The  main  reason  for  the  economic  assistance  that  Cuba  is  receiving 
from  the  U.S.S.R.  is  better  explained  by  former  Premier  Mkita 
Khrushchev  who  in  his  memoirs  expressed  the  following : 

The  U.S.S.R.  extracted  from  the  United  States  a  promise  that  Cuba  would  not 
be  invaded.  Thi.s  assurance,  established  the  political  stability  of  Cuba  helped, 
fvoiii  an  economic  p<dnt  of  view,  to  consolidate  the  regime  and  in  this  manner 
allow  Comrade  Castro  to  receive  economic  assistance. 

This  statement  from  Xikita  Khrushchev  proved  that  the  main  mo- 
tivation for  the  U.S.S.R.  to  give  Cuba  such  tremendous  economic 
assistance  is  to  protect  Cuba  as  its  most  important  j)olitical  beachhead 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

While  this  is  the  basic  reason  for  Russia's  economic  policy  toward 
Cuba,  the  U.S.  policy  cannot  be  of  the  same  nature  for  obvious  reasons : 
Castro  is  an  ally  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Castro  is  an  enemy  of  the  United 
States.  How  then  can  the  United  States  better  the  terms  of  the  Russian 
and  Cuban  trade  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  benefits  for  American 
industries  without  supporting  the  political  establishment  in  Cuba 
whose  aims  are  to  continue  the  task  of  diminishing  all  political  and 
economical  influence  of  the  United  States  in  Latin  America  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  ? 

Last,  but  not  least,  Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the 
committee,  let's  not  deceive  ourselves.  Castro's  ambition  is  to  achieve 
the  moral  capitulation  of  the  United  States  in  behalf  of  his  Com- 
munist regime.  If  the  U.S.  Government  resumes  trade  with  Cuba,  Cas- 
tro will  no  doubt  claim :  That  the  United  States  has  been  wrong  for  the 
past  15  years;  that  Communist  Cuba  throughout  these  years  has  been 
the  victim  of  "Yankee  imperialism"  and  that  the  Cuban  revolution  has 
emerged  victorious  from  its  struggle  for  justice. 

Let's  deprive  him  of  that  opportunity. 

Let's  not  play  into  Castro's  hands. 

Let's  stay  away  from  what  will  be  a  senseless  adventure  from  which 
the  worst  consequences  can  only  be  expected. 

U.S.    DIPLOMATIC   RELATIOXS    WITH    COMMUNIST   CUBA 

After  Castro  came  to  power  in  Cuba,  the  United  States  started  to  en- 
courage Cuban  nationals  to  leave  their  country  and  seek  refuge  in 
American  soil. 

A  chain  of  events  concluded  in  the  interruption  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  Communist  Cuba.  A  year  later, 
freedom  loving  Cubans,  with  the  support  of  the  United  States,  invaded 
tlie  island  in  an  effort  to  liberate  their  country.  That  traofic  episode  in 
the  U.S.  military  history  is  better  known  as  the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco. 
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EXPi:LSiO]sr  or  cuba  from  the  organization  of  American  states  (Oas) 

In  January  1962  in  a  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Ministers, 
held  at  Punta  del  Este,  Uruguay,  the  Castro  regime  was  expelled  from 
the  Organization  of  American  States  because  of  the  "incompatibility 
of  its  regime  with  the  principles  of  the  charter  of  the  OAS.'' 

We  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  United  States  is  bound  by  that 
resolution  and  we  also  want  to  call  your  attention  that  the  nature  of 
the  Castro  regime  has  not  changed  and  still  maintains  those  same  prin- 
ciples that  were  that  reason  for  its  expulsion. 

BREAKING    OF    DIPLOMATIC    AND    COMMERCIAL    RELATIONS    WITH    CUBA 

In  July  1964,  at  the  Ninth  Conference  of  Foreign  Relations  INIin- 
isters  held  at  "Washington,  D.C.,  convened  under  the  Inter- American 
Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance,  a  resolution  was  passed  calling  on  all 
member  nations  to  break  diplomatic  and  commercial  relations  with  the 
Castro  regime  because  of  its  interference  with  the  internal  affairs  of 
other  nations  of  the  hemisphere. 

The  circumstances  which  prevailed  at  that  time  are  still  in  effect 
today.  Even  after  the  above  resolution  was  passed  by  the  OAS,  the 
Castro  regime  persisted  in  carrying  out  its  subversive  activities.  Che 
Guevara,  one  of  the  most  important  leaders  of  the  Cuban  revolution, 
together  with  a  number  of  majors  and  captains  of  Castro's  army,  was 
killed  by  the  Bolivian  Army  while  trying  to  take  over  that  country 
and  establish  a  Communist  regime  similar  to  Cuba's. 

Furthermore,  other  members  of  the  Cuban  Armed  Forces  were  im- 
prisoned or  killed  while  trying  to  subvert  or  overthrow  the  government 
of  such  countries  as :  Panama,  Dominican  Republic,  Guatemala,  Nic- 
aragua, Venezuela,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Chile,  Paraguay,  Uru- 
guay, Argentina,  and  Brazil. 

As  recently  as  November  of  1974,  "Background  Notes"  on  Cuba,  dis- 
tributed by  the  U.S.  State  Department  to  the  Latin  American  Em- 
bassies, stated  that:  "Castro  and  other  top  Cuban  leaders  have 
continued  publicly  to  reaffirm  their  commitment  to  support  revolution 
abroad." 

[The  bulletin  referred  to  follows :] 

Foreign  Relations 

Shortly  after  the  fall  of  Batista,  the  determination  to  "export"  Ciil)an  revolu- 
tionary techniques  and  experience,  especially  to  other  Latin  American  countries, 
became  a  major  element  of  Cuba's  foreign  policy.  This  development,  along  with 
the  avowedly  Marxist-Leninist  character  of  Cuba's  Government  and  its  alignment 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  led  in  January  1962  to  its  exclusion  from  active  participa- 
tion in  the  Organization  of  American  States  (OAS). 

In  July  1964  the  Ninth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
American  Republics  condemned  Cuba  for  aggression  and  intervention  in 
Venezuela  and  resolved  that  OAS  member  states  should :  (1)  have  no  diplomatic 
and  consular  relations  with  Cuba  and  (2)  suspend  all  trade  and  sea  transporta- 
tion, with  certain  exceptions  for  humanitarian  reasons,  until  the  Permanent 
Council  of  the  OAS  determines  by  two-thirds  vote  that  Cuba  has  ceased  to  pose 
a  danger  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  hemisphere.  This  decision  was  reaf- 
firmed by  the  OAS  in  Septemhber  1967. 

Cuba's  interventionist  activities  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  countries 
became  more  selective  after  the  failure  by  Ernesto  "Che"  Guevara,  Castro's  fel- 
low-revolutionary, to  mount  a  rural  insurgency  in  Bolivia  in  October  1967.  How- 
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ever,  Castro  and  other  top  Cuban  leaders  have  continued  publicly  to  reaffirm  their 
commitment  to  support  revolution  abroad,  although  failures  have  forced  them  to 
be  less  dogmatic  in  their  insistence  on  the  Cuban  model  as  the  only  way  to  mount 
a  revolution. 

Other  major  elements  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Castro  have  been  his  hostility 
toward  the  United  States  and  his  dependence  on  the  Soviet  Union  for  economic 
and  militaiT  assistance. 

But  these  attempts  of  subversion  are  not  limited  to  our  hemisphere. 
It  has  been  proven  that  the  Cuban  Communist  government  has  also 
sent  military  technicians  and  weapons  as  far  as  North  Vietnam,  Syria, 
and  Portugal's  African  colonies  where  Maj.  Rodriguez  Peralta  of  the 
Cuban  Army  was  captured  and  sent  to  a  Lisbon  prison. 

We  could  spend  hours  and  hours  giving  this  subcommittee  specific 
information  about  Castro's  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  other  nations, 
but  let  Castro  himself  tell  us  about  his  plans  in  his  last  two  speeches. 

On  March  20,  1975,  less  than  2  months  ago,  speaking  at  Hotel  At- 
lantico  in  Santa  Maria  del  Mar,  at  a  closing  meeting  of  the  Coordina- 
tion Bureau  of  the  Non- Aligned  Countries,  Fidel  Castro  proclaimed 
once  more  his  all  out  support  to  North  Vietnam  in  its  aggression 
against  South  Vietnam ;  he  also  encouraged  North  Korea  in  its  struggle 
for  the  reunification  of  both  Koreas  and  the  subversion  groups  of 
Brazil,  Chile,  and  Nicaragua. 

Recently,  on  Wednesday,  April  9,  1975,  at  the  city  of  Cienfuegos, 
Cuba,  during  the  visit  of  Forbes  Burnham,  Prime  Minister  of  Guyana, 
Castro  promised  to  support  the  terrorist  activities  of  the  Palestinian 
Front  and  the  subversive  groups  of  South  Africa,  Chile,  and  Brazil. 
Thus  it  is  clear  that  Castro  is  not  trying  or  has  ever  tried  to  hide  these 
facts,  which  he  proclaims  with  much  pride,  as  he  continues  to  aid  and 
support  all  Comminiist  subversion  groups  throughout  the  world. 

^loreover,  the  resumption  of  diplomatic  and  commercial  relations 
with  the  Castro  regime  would  show  other  nations  of  the  world  that 
opportunism,  blackmail,  confiscation,  extortion,  execution  of  all  dis- 
senters, constant  insults,  exportation  of  subversive  actions,  and  viola- 
tions of  all  the  rules  and  laws  of  a  civilized  world  can  be  condoned  after 
a  reasonable  lapse  of  time  when  the  pragmatism  of  detente  overcomes 
the  legal  and  moral  principles  on  which  the  free  world  has  been  able 
to  survive  up  to  the  present  time. 

A    LAW    OF   THE    LAND:    U.S.    PUBLIC   LAW    8  7-733 

There  is  presently  in  force  in  the  United  States  a  law  concerning 
the  Marxist-Leninist  regime  in  Cuba.  It  is  Public  Law  87-733  of 
October  3,  1962,  which  is  well  known  to  all  members  of  this  committee 
and  whose  repeal  has  been  requested.  This  law  must  be  maintained  by 
all  means  if  the  United  States  is  to  preserve  its  leadership  among  the 
democratic  nations  of  the  world  and  also  because  of  the  following 
reason,) : 

First :  In  order  to  have  legal  basis  to  prevent  the  aggressive  and  sub- 
versive activities  of  Castro  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  Asia  and 
Africa. 

Second :  In  order  to  prevent  a  potential  danger  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States  in  view  of  the  Soviet  Union  encroachment  through- 
out the  world  as  demonstrated  by  its  naval  maneuvers  mentioned  in 
an  information  from  the  Miami  Herald  in  its  Thursday,  May  1,  1975, 
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edition  dealing  with  a  mock  nuclear  attack  against  the  United  States 
and  which  reveals  the  largest  worldwide  naval  exercises  in  the  history 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  how  significantly  Cuba  was  utilized  as  a  very 
important  base  of  operations. 

[The  newspaper  article  referred  to  follows :] 

[From  the  Miami  Herald.  May  1,  1975]  > 

Soviet  Navy  Conducts  Mock  Nuclear  Attack 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

Intercepted  messages  and  reconnaissance  reports  reveal  that  the  gigantic 
month-long  Soviet  naval  exercise,  just  concluded,  was  a  mock  nuclear  attack  on 
the  United  States. 

Other  ominous  intelligence  reports  compiled  by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency  and  State  Department  show  that  the  Kussians  also 
are  constructing  supersophisticated,  bomb-proof  underground  installations  around 
Moscow. 

These  awesome  activities  liave  American  intelligence  analysts  gravely  per- 
l)lexed.  "We  live  with  the  possibility  of  nuclear  war  every  day,"  one  top  intelli- 
gence official  told  us.  "But  no  one  really  believes  it  will  ever  happen.  Now  here 
are  the  Russians  actually  practicing  for  such  a  thing.  It's  really  scary." 

Our  scmrces  caution,  however,  against  jumping  to  any  con<-lusion  about  tlie 
developments  in  Russia.  The  Soviets,  they  say,  show  no  indication  that  they  are 
abandoning  the  detente  with  the  United  States.  On  the  contrary,  the  dismissal  of 
Kremlin  hardliner  Alexander  Shelepin,  according  to  intelligence  analyses,  sug- 
gests that  Moscow  still  wants  friendly  relations  with  the  West. 

INIore  ships  were  involved  in  the  mock  nuclear  attack  than  have  ever  been  de- 
ployed in  Soviet  naval  history.  Not  even  the  United  States,  with  all  its  allies,  has 
ever  held  such  large-scale  maneuvers. 

Over  220  Russian  vessels  particii)ated  in  the  worldwide  exercises,  including  the 
most  powerful  cruisers,  destroyers  and  submarines  in  the  Russian  fleet. 

They  sailed  from  their  home  ports  into  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  the 
North  Sea,  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean  and  zeroed  in  on  American 
sea  lanes. 

Soviet  battle  groujis,  playing  the  role  of  U.S.  warships,  were  dispatched 
throughout  the  seven  seas.  Then,  longrange  Russian  reconnaissance  aircraft 
located  and  intercepted  them. 

Significantly,  some  of  the  Soviet  planes  operated  out  of  bases  in  Cuba.  Guinea, 
East  ^\f rica  and  the  Soviet  Union  itself.  The  use  of  Cuba  as  a  military  base,  some 
sources  pointed  out,  comes  close  to  violating  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Throughout  the  exercise,  Soviet  planes  and  ships  engaged  in  simulated  attacks. 

The  scenario  they  used,  the  intercepted  messages  show,  was  a  nuclear  war.  And 
the  compelling  drama  began  with  a  simulated  Soviet  nuclear  attack  on  the 
United  States. 

Ofl3cial  spokesmen  refused  to  confirm  that  the  .spectacular  exercise  was  a  mock 
nuclear  war.  But  our  sources  say  they  are  worried  about  Russian  sensibilities. 

Around  Moscow,  meanwhile,  the  Kremlin  is  building  a  reported  27  subterranean 
facilities  which  are  designed,  say  our  sources,  to  be  used  as  command  centers  in 
the  event  of  nuclear  war. 

The  United  States  also  has  underground  command  posts,  but  they  are  far 
inferior  to  the  sophisticated  Soviet  centers. 

Some  of  the  subterranean  shelters  are  marked  by  acres  of  antennae  and  are 
referred  to  by  U.S.  analysts  as  "antennae  farms."  Some  of  the  antennae  are  for 
low-frequency  communications,  which  will  enable  the  Soviets  to  stay  in  touch 
with  their  submarines. 

There  always  remains,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  of  the  Port  of 
Cienfuegos  being  used  as  a  Soviet  nuclear  submarine  base.  Thus  Public 
Law^  87-733  of  1962  is  a  ready  legal  instrument  to  cope  with  the 
situations  quoted  above  and  therefore  should  be  maintained  as  a  safe- 
guard for  the  security  of  this  country. 

1  Reprinted   by   permission  of  United  Feature   Syndicate. 
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We  shall  never  forget  that  on  several  occasions  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Defense  has  declared  that  Cuba  is,  after  the  United  States,  the 
strongest  military  power  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Third :  The  repeal  of  Public  Law  87-733  of  1962  will  be  the  final 
crushing  blow  to  the  already  cool  relations  between  the  Cubans  in  exile 
and  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  Cubans  were  abandoned  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion — all 
promises  of  support  and  aid  broken — and  finally  our  people  have  seen 
that  what  was  a  patriotic  deed  in  the  early  sixties  is  today  a  felony 
deserving  persecution  and  imprisonment  by  the  same  institutions  which 
used  to  give  us  aid  and  support  in  our  struggle  for  freedom  and 
independence. 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  will  have  to  interrupt  you  there.  There  is  a  vote  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  the  committee  will  have  to  recess. 

Mr.  Mas.  Thank  you. 

[A  short  recess  was  taken.] 

Mr.  Bingham.  The  subcommittee  will  resume. 

Mr.  Mas,  if  you  will  yield  briefly,  Senator  Stone  is  here  from 
Florida  and  has  asked  permission  to  address  the  subcommittee  briefly. 

We  are  happy  to  have  you,  Senator. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  RICHARD  BERNARD  STONE,  A  U.S.  SENATOR 
FROM   THE   STATE   OF   FLORIDA 

Senator  Stoxe.  ]Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
realize  that  the  thrust  of  events  seems  to  be  impelling  our  national 
policy  toward  trade  and  recognition  of  the  regime  in  Cuba  but  I  would 
like  to  suggest  to  this  subcommittee  that  for  us  blithely  to  do  that  in  the 
face  of  the  statement  as  late  as  last  night  by  the  lieacl  of  that  adminis- 
tration, Castro,  to  the  effect  that  "first  the  United  States  must  trade 
with  us  and  then  we  Avill  begin  to  negotiate  the  freedom  of  U.S.  citizens 
imprisoned  for  political  reasons  in  Cuba"  shows  the  illogic  of  our 
action  if  we  take  this  action  precipitously. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  difl'erence  between  the  regime  and  the  situation 
in  Cuba  and  that  in  Soviet  Russia  and  China  for  our  policy  is  that  I 
believe  we  are  unaware  of  any  sizable  number  of  U.S.  citizens  im- 
prisoned for  political  purposes  in  China,  mainland  China,  or  in 
Soviet  Russia  but  we  are  aware  of  tens,  dozens,  and  it  is  alleged 
hundreds  of  U.S.  citizens  either  in  jails  or  who  wish  to  leave  the 
island  and  are  not  being  permitted  to  leave. 

There  is  another  difl'erence  as  well.  The  regime  in  Cuba  has  expro- 
priated more  than  $1  billion  of  property  o.f  the  U.S.  citizens  and 
Government,  including  Government,  because  the  nickel  plant  at 
Nicaro  is  Government  property.  For  us  to  unilaterally  and  in  advance 
grant  that  which  that  administration  wants  most  from  us  and  then 
to  begin  to  ask  for  the  kind  of  consideration  that  is  standard  between 
civilized  nations  would  be  to  give  away  all  our  bargaining  chips  in 
advance  but  I  think  more  importantly  than  those  material  reasons  for 
not  resuming  trade  pursuant  to  this  legislation — and  I  appreciate  the 
chance  to  come  here  to  this  distinguished  body  to  make  this  position 
known — is  the  intangible. 
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We  celebrate  nothing  this  year  if  T^e  do  not  celebrate  our  commit- 
ment to  individual  liberty,  to  democracy,  to  representative  govern- 
ment, to  elementary  principles  of  fairness  and  due  process.  The 
administration's  legislation  such  as  is  proposed  and  ethers  which  is 
being  proposed  in  the  body  down  at  the  other  end  of  the  hall  would 
sweep  that  all  under  the  rug  in  the  name  of  something  called  detente, 
a  French  word  which  has  come  to  mean  give  it  aAvay  first  and  hope 
for  something  later,  get  nothing — give  it  away  and  concede  tirst  and 
wait  while  you  got  kicked  in  the  shins. 

This  would  be  exactly  that.  The  regime  in  Cuba  is  the  most  tightly 
regimented  Communist  society  that  I  know  of.  On  every  block  there 
is  a  Committee  for  the  Eevolution  which  supervises  not  only  the 
political  thought  of  these  people  but  even  what  they  use  to  wash  their 
clothes  with,  their  comings,  their  goings,  who  they  frequent  with, 
anvthine:  about  them.  That  administration  consistentlv  and  now  re- 
fuses  to  admit  any  international  inspection  body.  Red  Cross  or  ether- 
wise,  to  ins})ect  the  conditions  in  political  prisons  and  in  forced  labor 
camps,  and  it  is  90  miles  from  our  shores. 

That  is  tlie  difference  in  the  situation  between  trade  relations  witn 
Soviet  Russia  and  trade  rchitions  with  Culia.  Then  there  is  something 
else  that  used  to  be  called  the  Monroe  Doctrine  which  is  a  very  simple 
principle;  it  simply  says  that  if  you  are  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
the  United  States  will  not  M-illingly  sit  by  while  European  j^owers 
dominate  the  local  life  of  any  of  our  areas  cr  I'epublics. 

That  administration  in  Cuba  has  tolerated  and  does  now  permit 
and  assist  forward  maintenance  bases  for  Soviet  nuclear  submarines ; 
they  visit  not  only  once  a  year  but  very,  very  frequently.  For  us  to 
permit  that  breach  cf  the  sphere  of  great,  great  national  interest  to 
ourselves  and  to  this  hemisphere  is  miilaterally  to  say,  "Come  and 
get  it;  exert  whatever  controls  that  any  European  nation  that  has  the 
power — such  as  Soviet  Russia  seems  to  have — can  perpetrate." 

In  short,  and  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  you  have  to  go 
back  and  vote  again,  may  I  urge  that  we  demand  more  than  simply 
a  television  expression  of  willingness  on  the  part  of  a  dictator  to  take 
our  food  and  medicine  and  then  he  will  discuss  giving  back  some 
compensation  for  the  more  than  $1  billion  worth  of  our  taxpayer's 
property  that  he  has  taken  and  seized.  We  deserve  better  than  that 
and  the  world  deserves  better  than  the  abandonment  of  the  liberty 
implicit  in  a  state  like  that. 

I  think  that  all  of  us  have  noticed  the  televised  visits  taking  place 
right  now  by  cur  colleagues  and  by  newsmen,  but  when  I  looked  at 
the  portraj^al  this  morning  of  life  in  Cuba  what  I  saw  was  a  poolside 
conference  around  the  pool  of  the  Havana  Hilton.  We  who  live,  or 
have  people  who  live,  in  south  Florida  get  daily  communications  by 
phone  and  letter  from  relatives  that  live  there,  and  Ave  know  that 
life  in  Cuba  is  not  a  poolside  conference  around  the  pool  of  the 
Havana  Hilton;  it  is  a  tough,  nasty,  regimented  life  and  for  us  to 
put  our  seal  of  approval  on  it  without  a  conscious  chanjie  of  direction 
in  a  major  way  is  for  us  to  abandon  the  most  important  values  of 
all  in  this  i?00di  year  of  those  values. 

Thank  you  so  much.  ]Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Btxgiiam.  Senator,  thank  you  for  coming  over. 
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We  do  have  another  vote.  Since  our  other  colleagues  have  stayed 
over  on  the  floor  for  this  vote  and  will  probably  be  back  shortly,  we 
will  recess  and  come  back  in  a  few  minutes. 

[Whereupon,  at  3 :18  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  recessed  until  3 .41  p.m.] 

Mr.  Bingham.  The  subcommittee  will  resume. 

I  apologize  to  the  witnesses  but  I  think  I  can  assure  you  that  there 
won't  be  any  more  interruptions. 

]Mr.  Mas,  will  you  proceed. 

yir.  Mas.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

LACK    OF    U.S.    LEADERSHIP 

All  recent  events,  including-  the  hearing  of  this  committee,  indicate 
that  in  the  long  struggle  between  the  United  States  and  Fidel  Castro, 
the  latter  apparently  is  going  to  emerge  victorious. 

The  relaxation  of  U.S.  policy  toward  Cuba — strongly  backed  by  the 
Soviet  Union — is  another  signal  of  how  U.S.  leadership  is  deteriorat- 
ing throughout  Latin  America. 

The  abandonment  of  the  freedom  loving  people  of  Indochina  in 
1975 — as  already  happened  to  the  freedom-loving  Cubans  in  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  invasion  in  1961 — lias  evidenced  to  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries that  the  U.S.  Government  is  no  longer  a  reliable  ally. 

The  weakness  and  contradictions  found  in  the  U.S.  foreign  policy 
has  created  a  vacuum  of  leadership  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Thus,  many  Latin  American  nations  are  reassessing  their  policies 
and  are  now  seeking  an  easing  of  their  relations  with  the  Castro 
regime.  They  are  trying  to  borrow  time  for  their  own  survival,  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  no  longer  feel  protected  and  secure  with  their 
alliance  with  the  United  States,  so  they  are  now  looking  for  a  way  to 
deter  any  aggression  from  Communist  Cuba.  This  is  today  a  world- 
wide political  trend  affecting  countries  such  as  the  Philippines, 
Thailand,  et  cetera. 

Those  are,  Mr,  Chairman,  the  real  reasons  why  many  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  have  decided  to  reestablish  diplomatic  relations  with 
Cuba  and  not,  as  the  State  Department  claims,  that  it  is  because  the 
Cuban  Government  is  not  interfering  any  more  in  their  internal 
affairs. 

There  always  remains,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  of  human  rights 
in  Cuba.  For  "more  than  15  years  "Cuban  political  prisoners  have  been 
enduring  the  most  cruel,  inhumane,  and  degrading  imprisonment." 
From  the  International  Jurist  Commission  in  1962.  in  their  study  en- 
titled "Cuba  and  the  Empire  of  Law,"  such  inhumane  imprisonment 
is  characterized  by  gross  violations  of  liuman  rights  based  on  the  prac- 
tice of  the  institutionalized  terror  and  community  hate  affecting  tens 
of  thousands  of  men  and  women. 

These  facts  are:  murder;  physical  and  mental  torture;  insufficient 
and  revolting  food;  denial  of  visiting  rights;  refusal  to  deliver  food 
and  mail  from  relatives;  imposition  of  political  indoctrination  and 
forced  labor;  arbitrary  resentencing  of  prisoners  who  have  already 
served  their  sentences  for  having  refused  to  accept  political  indoc- 
trination and  forced  labor  and  as  a  means  to  extend,  illegally  and 
indefinitely,  their  term  of  imprisonment;  rearrest  of  those  released 
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Mr.  Mas.  Especially  since  Castro  took  power  in  1959. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  But  long  before  that. 

Mr.  Mas.  But  not  to  the  extent  and  with  the  emphasis  that  it  has  been 
done  after  the  small  Cuba  has  defied  the  giant  United  States. 

Second,  he  has  to  replace  the  image  of  Fidel  Castro  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Those  are  the  reasons  why  I  believe  that  Carlos  is  resuming  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Castro  and  is  visiting  Cuba. 

Mr.  BiEsi-ER.  In  tlie  1972  vote  when  the  OAS  decided  against  the 
Peiiivian  resolution,  I  don't  have  a  record  of  who  the  countries  were 
-^vho  voted  for  the  Peruvian  resolution. 

Mr.  Mas.  I  have  them  with  me  here  and  if  you  will  just  give  me  one 
rsecond  I  will  tell  you. 

Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Honduras,  San  Salvador,  Argentina, 
Peru.  Chile,  Colombia.  Bolivia,  Puerto  Rico.  Venezuela,  Guatemala, 
Dominican  Republic,  the  United  States  of  America,  Brazil 

Mr.  BiESTER.  I  am  sorry.  These  are  the  countries  that  voted  for  the 
Peruvian  resolution. 

Mr.  Mas.  What? 

Mr.  BiESTEK.  Voted  for  the  Peruvian  resolution  to  normalize 
conditions  with  Cuba. 

Mr.  Mas.  No.  In  1962  Cuba  was  expelled  from  the  Organization  of 
American  States  due  to  those  conditions  and  I  have  here  the  official 
document  of  the  OAS. 

Mr.  BiESTEij.  Put  it  this  way.  As  I  understand  it,  in  May  or  June  of 
1972.  a  Peruvian  resolution  was  offered  to  the  Permanent  Council  of 
the  OAS  to  permit  any  member  state  to  noruinlize  its  relations  with 
Cub;i.  That  was  referred  to  the  General  Committee.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  Council  meeting  to  consider  the  resolution  the  OAS  voted  13 
against,  3  for  and  3  abstentions. 

I  can  get  this  informaticii.  ]M3-  question  simply  was  who  were  tlie 
countries  who  voted  for  it, 

]Mr.  Mas.  I  don't  have  this  information  with  me.  I  can  recall  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Organization  of  American  States,  where  the  former 
President  of  Cuba,  who  is  here,  headed  a  Cuban  delegation  to  that 
meeting  and  there  was  a  move  on  the  part  of  Costa  Rica.  Colombia, 
and  Venezuela  to  lift  the  economic  sanctions  against  the  Castro 
regime.  It  is  required  by  article  17  of  the  Inter- American  Treaty  of 
Reciprocal  Assistance,  signed  by  all  countries  and  ratified  by  all 
nations  in  1974,  that  two-thirds  of  a  vote  are  required  in  order  to  re- 
voke the  agreements  of  the  Ninth  Conference  that  was  lield  here  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  1964. 

The  nations  that  abstained  were  the  United  States,  Brazil,  Uruguay, 
Chile,  Bolivia.  Nicaragua  voted  against  so  they  were  deprived  of  the 
two-thirds  majority  of  the  vote. 

J^Ir.  BiESTER.  Thank  you  very  much.  That  helps  to  clear  that  up. 
That  was  a  question  in  my  mind  and  it  is  a  serious  question  before  us 
as  policymakers,  v\'hether  in  fact  the  governments  of  Latin  America 
are  choosing  to  normalize  relations  with  Cuba  independent  of  the 
United  States  which  would  leave  the  United  States  in  the  position  of 
isolation  on  a  very  important  judgment,  not  only  from  those  with 
whom  we  have  not  been  all  that  friendly  but  with  peoples  we  have  been 
very  friendly  with  on  a  very  important  judgment. 

I  would  appreciate  your  thoughts.  I  appreciate  what  you  said  so 
far.  A  number  of  us  are  concerned  to  what  extent  the  United  States 
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is  out  of  step  in  its  persistent  nonnonnal  relations  ^Yitll  Cuba  and  its 
position  as  stated  thus  far  out  of  step  with  the  trend  in  movement 
among-  the  governments  of  the  peoples  of  the  rest  of  the  hemisphere. 
I  think  that  is  a  very  natural  question  on  our  part  and  a  very 
important  one. 

Mr.  ]VL\s.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  this  gToup  of  nations  who 
vote  against  the  lifting  of  the  economic  sanction  against  Castro  and 
^'ote  against  the  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations  w^ith  Castro.  They 
do  not  only  represent  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  who  are  living  in 
Latin  ^Vmerica  because  a  large  nation  like  Brazil  would  vote  against 
Castro  but  those  votes  against  Castro  are  increasing. 

We  have  here  the  OAS  meeting  in  Washington,  D,C.  I  assure  you 
that  we  will  have  three  more  votes  on  our  side.  So  I  will  say  that  there 
is  a  tiend  in  the  opposite  way.  There  is  a  trend  thf  t  these  people  and 
these  countries  are  realizing  that  not  only  the  majority  is  right  but 
that  there  are  some  other  considerations  that  should  be  taken  before 
the  decision  is  made.  I  can  assure  you  that  countries  like  Honduras  and 
the  Dominican  Kepublic  are  coming  back  on  our  side  again.  I  just 
want  to  call  your  attention  to  that. 

If  you  would  allow  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  regard  to  the  question  that 
]Mr.  Frascr  asked  about  the  latest  tortures  for  human  rights  in  Cuba, 
I  have  a  picture  of  an  American  citizen  which  I  have  shown  to  him, 
Willie  Ebanks.  He  was  executed  because  he  set  a  fire,  he  burned  a 
picture  of  Fidel  Castro.  Here  is  an  affidavit  from  his  sister  who  is 
living  in  Puerto  Rico  stating  the  date  that  he  was  executed  and  the 
reason  why  he  was  executed.  That  is  her  letter  and  this  is  the  picture 
of  the  man  that  was  executed  in  Cuba. 

jSIr.  Bingham.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  those  materials  for  the 
record. 

[The  document  referred  to  follows :  ^] 

November  6,   1974. 
Mr.  Santiago  Blanco, 

President,  Municipio  Isla  de  Pino  en  Exilio, 
202  N.W.  56th  Ave.,  Miami,  Fla. 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that,  according  to  news  I 
received  from  members  of  my  family  and  friends,  my  brotlier  William  Ebanks — 
people  on  the  Isle  of  Pines  called  him  "Bill" — had  cruelly  been  executed  by 
the  Castro  regime  only  because  he  had  burned  a  photograph  of  the  tyrant  Castro. 

This  happened  in  September  1974.  For  lack  of  more  information  I  cannot  give 
you  the  exact  date. 

Please  be  so  kind  as  to  inform  my  friends  as  well  as  all  those,  who  you  feel 
should  know  about  it,  of  this  tragic  event. 
Yours  cordially, 

(signed)     Neville  Ebanks, 
Las  Palamas  #5,  Hatillo,  Puerto  Rico     00659. 

AFF.  No.  4045.  Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  by  Neville  Ebanks,  of  age, 
married  employed  and  residing  in  Arecibo,  P.R.  this  day,  November  6,  1974. 

[Stamp] 

[signature  illegible] 

Notory  Public. 

Mr.  BoNACHEA.  I  just  want  to  comment  briefly  on  what  you  said — 
perhajos  it  was  not  the  way  you  meant  it  to  sound  but  it  sounded  to 
me  as  if  you  were  saying,  well,  here  we  have  a  group  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can governments  who  are  going  to  commit  what  appears  to  be  an 
immorality  so  therefore  let  us  rush  to  be  more  innnoral. 

1  This  document  was  translated  from  Spanish  into  EngUsh  by  Paul  Vidal,  Congressional 
Research  Service,  Library  of  Congress. 
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CONCLUSION 


As  you  can  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  distinguished  members  of  this 
committee,  we  do  object  to  the  resumption  of  diplomatic  and  commer- 
cial relations  with  the  Castro  regime  based  on  three  fundamental 
reasons : 

(1)  It  will  be  a  violation  of  treaties  and  resolutions  approved  by 
the  Organization  of  American  States  as  well  as  of  Public  Law  87-733 
of  1962. 

(2)  It  will  be  a  decisive  blow  to  the  cause  of  democracy  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  as  the  Ignited  States  surrenders  to  the  Castro 
regime  the  traditional  principles  on  which  this  nation  was  founded. 

(3)  It  will  be  a  violation  of  all  moral  principles  by  resuming  rela- 
tions with  a  regime  labeled  properly  by  the  International  Commission 
of  Jurists  as  the  most  "cruel,  inhumane,  and  degrading  known  to 
America." 

Cuba,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  going  to  be  free ;  and  Cuba  is  going  to  be 
free  through  the  patriotic  efforts  of  the  Cubans  themselves,  with  or 
without  the  help  or  understanding  of  this  great  Xation. 

In  the  Cuban  issue  you  are  facing  a  grave  decision.  We  hope  and 
pray  that  in  these  critical  times  you  will  have  the  courage  and  wisdom 
that  will  lead  you  to  take  the  positive  steps  which  are  so  desperately 
needed  in  order  to  save  mankind  from  Communist  enslavery. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

]\[r.  Bingham.  Thank  you,  Mr.  ^las. 

Gentlemen,  would  you  tell  us  what  is  your  position  with  regard 
to  the  trade  that  is  now  carried  on  between  the  laiited  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  resumption  of  more  or  less  normal  relations  with 
the  People's  Republic  of  China? 

Mr.  Mas.  IMr.  Chairman.  First  of  all,  I  am  not  an  American  citizen 
neither  am  I  a  Soviet  or  a  Chinese  citizen,  therefore,  I  don't  think  I 
qualified  to  make  any  statement  in  regard  to  the  policy  of  those  three 
countries.  I  am  here  only  to  answer  questions  and  defend  the  position 
that  we,  as  Cubans  in  exile,  have  taken  in  regard  to  a  United  States- 
Cuba  relationship.  What  is  wrong  in  regard  to  Russia  and  China,  it 
does  not  make  it  right  in  Cuba.  However,  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  in  a  Cuban- American  relationship  there  are  circumstances  that 
do  not  exist  among  the  United  States  and  the  countries  that  you  just 
mentioned.  Cuba  and  the  United  States  have  historical  and  political 
links  that  certainly  you  have  never  had  with  other  countries. 

ISIr.  Bingham.  Would  you  care  to  comment,  Dr.  Bonachea  ? 

Mr.  Bonachea.  Yes,  Mv.  Chairman.  I  think  that  it  is  an  entirely 
different  situation.  Certainly  the  United  States  must  have  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  they  are  two  thermonuclear  powers  and  it 
would  not  be  otherwise.  Perhaps,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  steps  taken 
by  President  Richard  Nixon  to  open  up  the  door  of  the  United  States 
toward  China  evidently  within  the  framework  of  detente  and  the  way 
the  United  States  has  defined  detente,  indeed  accelerate  a  series  of 
treaties  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  would  posit  that  the  situation  in  Cuba,  however,  as  ]\Ir.  ^Mas  stated 
before,  is  entirely  different  for  two  reasons :  No.  1,  that  the  Western 
Hemisphere  not  based  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine  which  both  Chairman 
Khrushchev  and  President  Kennedy  sought  after  and  announced  that 


it  was  an  obsolete  doctrine  but  certainly  based  on  all  the  American 
treaties  and  the  experience  of  several  decades  it  would  mean  that  the 
main  appearance  of  the  entire  American  system  would  be  destroyed 
with  just  one  move  in  international  affairs.  It  is  an  entirely  different 
situation  because  we  are  dealing  witli  parts  of  the  Third  World.  After 
all,  when  I  look  back  at  your  votes  and  you  as  American  politicians,  I 
think  that  vou  would  also  recognize  that  there  is  such  a  thino;  as  this 
sphere  of  power  and  sphere  of  influence.  Otherwise,  you  would  ap- 
proach international  policies  in  a  very  naive  way.  We  don't  mean  to 
interfere  in  your  internal  affairs  but  as  Cuban  nationals  living  here 
temporarily  we  would  certainly  like  to  see  you  not  interfering  in  the 
affairs  of  Cubans. 

Mr.  Bingham.  JMr.  ]Mas,  you  emphasized  the  matter  of  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  I^.S.  properties.  I  presume  that  you  are  aware  that  in  other 
Communist  countries  where  this  has  occurred  that  once  we  have  diplo- 
matic dealings  with  them  then  we  negotiate  with  respect  to  those 
claims,  but  that  until  you  have  such  dealings  you  cannot  negotiate  any 
settlement  of  the  claims.  So  my  point  is  that  any  chance  of  recovering 
anything  on  those  claims  depends  on  the  establishment  of  some  sort 
of  normal  relations. 

INIr.  Mas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can't  conceive  in  my  mind  how  a  govern- 
ment who  has  been  running  on  a  bankruptcy  basis  as  the  Castro 
regime  even  in  spite  of  his  price  of  sugar  last  year,  which  compromised 
65  percent  of  the  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union — I  cannot  conceive  in 
my  mind  Avhere  Castro  is  going  to  get  the  money  to  compensate  you. 
So  there  is  always  on  the  economic  question  an  involvement  of  the 
political  and  moral  principle;  it  is  just  about  impossible  to  separate 
one  thing  from  the  other. 

If  you  conceive  in  your  own  mind  and  you  have  studied  the  economic 
situation  of  Cuba  and  the  trade  of  Cuba  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
some  other  nations  around  the  world,  you  will  have  to  conclude  with 
me  that  Castro  is  not  now  and  he  will  not  be  for  a  long  time  in  such  an 
economic  situation  that  will  enable  him  to  compensate  you  for  what  he 
confiscated.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Castro  encouraged  the  Government  of 
Peru  to  confiscate  U.S.  property  without  due  compensation.  So  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  a  man  who  is  publicly  stable  in  that  policy  and 
that  course  of  action  is  going  to  be  changed  because  suddenly  you 
change  from  the  bad  guy  to  the  good  guy  image  and  start  talking  with 
him. 

]\Ir.  Bingham.  "\^niat  information  can  you  give  us  about  the  economic 
situation  in  Cuba  today  in  light  of  the  sugar  prices  that  exist? 

Mr.  Mas.  The  information  that  I  can  give  you  is  the  following.  As  I 
say,  65  percent  of  the  sugar  production  in  Cuba  is  already  compromised 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  price  of  sugar  last  year  kept  at  an  average  of 
27.49  cents  a  pound.  Russia  is  paying  Cuba  14  cents  a  pound  and  the 
difference,  the  equity  is  absorbed  by  the  Soviet  Union  who  was  making 
a  large  profit  last  year  because  of  the  high  price  of  its  sugar. 

The  economic  situation  in  Cuba  has  concentrated  on  the  production 
of  sugar.  Castro  has  tried  to  enlarge  all  the  sugar  mills  in  order  to 
obtain  more  hard  currency  so  he  can  negotiate  with  the  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  buy  with  hard  currency  in  countries  like 
Canada  and  IVIexico.  He  has  not  been  able  to  accomplish  that  because  in 
exchange  for  the  extraordinary  benefits  that  he  received  in  his  eco- 
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IMr.  Fraser.  Apart  from  emio;ration  from  Cuba,  can  people  leave 
Cuba  to  visit  in  Europe  or  Mexico  or  the  United  States? 

Mr.  BoxACiiEA.  There  is  a  recent  plan  whereby  certain  Cubans — 
and  by  certain  I  mean  people  who  are  perhaps  elderly  and  who  have 
a  family  in  Cuba  and  who  therefore  would  not  seek  asylum  outside 
of  Cuba  do  sometimes  visit  Montreal,  Canada,  and  then  meet  with 
families  living  in  the  United  States.  They  are  given  a  limited  amount 
of  time  to  come  back,  to  return,  and  they  do  so — tliey  have  to.  There 
is  no  free  movement  from  Cuba  towards  ]\fexico  or  Spain. 

For  example,  Dr.  Carlos  Prio  Socarra's,  the  last  democratically 
elected  president  in  our  history  who  is  here  in  tiiis  audience,  was  dis- 
cussing last  night  that  what  Mr.  Mas  pointed  out  a  few  minutes  ago, 
that  the  treaty  with  Argentina  had  to  be  canceled  because  of  the  lack 
of  free  movement.  Today  you  cannot  go  to  the  Foreign  INIinisti-y  in 
Havana  and  ask  for  a  tourist  visa  to  iSIexico,  that  won't  happen. 

Mr.  Fraser.  You  could  go  and  ask  but  it  would  not  be  granted. 

Mr.  BoNACHEA.  You  would  not  be  asking  because  at  the  point  of 
asking  you  are  already  on  record  as  trying  to  get  out  of  Cuba.  But 
if  you  are  a  member  of  the  elite,  then  you  can  travel  freely,  sir. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Is  the  same  restriction  applied  in  the  case  of  those 
who  go  to  Montreal? 

Mr.  BoNACHEA.  That  is  a  special  case  which  takes  close  to  2  years 
to  negotiate.  I  worked  as  deputy  director  of  a  Federal  agency  in  New 
Jersey  and  one  of  our  problems  was  the  immigration  problem.  "We 
dealt  with  a  lot  of  cases  of  this  nature.  They  had  to  be  for  humane 
purposes,  elderly  people,  and  they  were  allowed  to  stay  for  a  very 
limited  period  of  time.  In  all  cases,  100  percent  of  the  cases,  these 
people  who  were  allowed  to  leave  temporarily  had  a  family  in  Cuba 
and  therefore  could  not  afford  to  seek  asylum  outside. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Is  torture  used  in  the  prisons  or  places  of  detention? 

Mr.  BoNACHEA.  I  think  that  INIr.  Mas  could  answer. 

Mr.  Mas.  I  think  it  was  contained  in  my  statement,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  you  listened  to  it- 


Mr.  Fr^vser.  I  read  your  statement,  I  just  want  to 

Mr.  Mas.  I  very  well  described  the  situation. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Let  me  put  it  this  way.  Are  there  current  reports  of 
torture  ? 

Mr.  IVIas.  Yes,  Mr.  Fraser.  As  recently  as  March  19,  1975,  less  than 
2  months  ago,  a  political  prisoner  who  is  an  inmate  at  La  Cabana  pri- 
son, was  standing  on  that  date  on  the  long  line  that  leads  to  the  place 
where  the  prisoners  are  supposed  to  obtain  the  miserable  food  that  they 
are  forced  to  eat  in  that  prison.  The  name  of  that  political  prisoner  is 
Eduardo  Capote  Rodriguez,  who  made  some  remarks,  while  standing 
in  that  line,  about  the  food  that  was  served.  A  furious  Communist 
soldier  by  the  name  of  Borroto,  in  front  and  in  the  presence  of  other 
government  officials,  attacked  Mr.  Eduardo  Capote  Eodriguez  and 
with  a  machete  cut  one  of  the  fingers  of  Mr.  Capote's  left  hand.  Thirsty 
of  blood  Mr.  Borroto  continued  his  savage  attack  on  Mr.  Capote  Rod- 
riguez causing  a  very  severe  damage  to  his  right  hand  in  which  he 
was  holding  a  plate.  This  Mr.  Fraser,  takes  place  in  the  Cuban  prisons 
and  in  the  Cuban  concentration  camps  just  about  every  day.  I  am  re- 
calling this  instance,  because  in  Miami  we  have  the  sister  of  Mr. 
Edurado  Capote  Rodriguez,  who,  if  this  subcommittee  so  desires,  will 
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Yolunteer  an  affida^■it  assuring  you  that  the  letter  she  received  from 
Cuba  is  authenic  and  comes  from  family  sources  of  Mr.  Eduardo 
Capote. 

Sir.  Fraser.  Are  reports  of  torture  coming  out  continually  ? 

Mr.  Mas.  Yes,  sir,  continuously ;  in  the  last  conference  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Human  Rights  of  the  U.N.  in  Geneva,  on  March  7,  1975, 
Dr.  Humberto  Medrano  who  is  the  head  of  an  organization  whicli  de- 
nomiced  publicly  the  maltreatment  of  political  prisoners  in  Cuba, 
stated  to  that  body  the  tortures  that  are  taking  place  everyday  in  Cuba, 
in  more  than  150  concentration  camps  and  jails.  Dr.  Humberto  ^led- 
rano  stated  with  proving  facts,  that  situation,  which  could  be  easily 
proven  if  Fidel  Castro  would  allow  any  humanitarian  international 
body  to  go  to  Cuba  to  check  on  this  violation.  As  of  today,  and  in  spite 
of  the  request  of  the  Human  Rights  Commission  of  the  OAS,  Castro 
has  not  allowed  this  organization,  the  Red  Cross  or  any  other  of  this 
type,  to  go  into  Cuba. 

!Mr.  BoxACHEA.  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  it  should  be  added  also  that 
tlie  DGI  to  which  I  referred  before  has  a  special  building  situated  at 
137  27th  Avenue  which  is  a  neighborhoocl  in  the  marginal  area  of 
Havana.  This  building  is  a  six  floor  building  prepared  for  psycholog- 
ical torture  of  political  prisoners  and  they  have  several  stages  through- 
out which  they  submit  those  who  are  suspects  of  being  anti-Castro.  I 
believe  that  most  of  us  here  in  this  room  are  familiar  with  tlie  kind  of 
technicpies  developed  by  their  psychologists  of  the  Soviet  Union,  one 
of  whom  is  Dr.  Lentz  working  in  the  Institute  of  Political  Psychiatry 
in  Moscow  who  is  in  charge  of  training  so-called  Cubans  to  take  care 
and  be  in  charge  of  methods  of  torture. 

They  do  employ  several  techniques  witli  which  American  veterans 
in  the  Korean  war  are  quite  familiar  with  and  some  which  have  been 
developed  in  recent  times.  One  of  their  favorite  techniques  is  to  put 
the  prisoner  in  a  completely  dark  room  and  to  give  him  breakfast  at 
S  o'clock  and  supper  or  lunch  at  9 :30  a.m.  and  then  supper  the  follow- 
ing day  so  as  to  disrupt  his  sense  of  time  and  space.  After  a  few  days  of 
this  kind  of  torture,  a  psychotic  situation  develops  in  the  prisoner  and 
he  is  ready  to  sign  any  kind  of  affidavit  or  confession  to  the  eflPect  that 
he  has  engaged  in  activities  against  the  government.  They  also  have 
very,  very  modern  techniques  in  the  field  of  medicine  and  psychiatry  to 
conduct  these  kinds  of  torture  that  they  do  carry  out  on  a  daily  basis. 

Mr.  Mas.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  have  with  me  here  a  very  interesting 
study  from  the  University  of  Miami  which  revealed  the  KGB  take- 
over of  the  DGI  that  Dr.  Bonachea  mentioned,  and  if  you  have  any 
interest — it  is  very  detailed,  it  brings  the  names  of  all  the  Cuban  offi- 
cials who  head  the  intelligence  apparatus  in  Cuba,  the  Russians  who 
are  their  advisers,  how  it  was  created,  how  it  is  funded  by  Russian 
money  and  how  it  operates  through  Latin  America,  including  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Well,  if  you  want  to  leave  that  with  the  committee. 

Mr.  Mas.  I  will.^ 

Mr.  Fraser.  Thank  you. 

]Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Blester. 

]Mr.  Biester.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


1  The  subcommittee  is  unable  to  print  the  document  referred  to  because  of  copyright 
delays.  Reference  is  to  : 

Brian  Crozier.  "Soviet  Pressures  in  the  Caribbean  :  The  Satellisation  of  Cuba,"  Conflict 
Studies,  No.  35  (May  1973). 
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land.  I  think  that  the  U.S.  State  Department  keeps  a  pretty  good  record 
of  names  and  addresses  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  people  in  Cuba 
who  have  expressed  the  desire  to  leave  the  island  and  when  the  freedom 
flights  which  Mr.  Bonachea  mentioned  were  canceled  these  people 
were  stranded  in  Cuba.  They  were  left  without  jobs,  they  were  left 
without  any  property  and,  of  course,  they  are  in  a  desperate  situation 
in  Cuba.  I  think  that  the  U.S.  State  Department  can  supply  you  with 
further  information  regarding  that  point. 

Mr.  Fr.vser,  With  respect  to  those  who  may  be  in  jail  or  held  in 
some  place  of  detention,  what  Avould  your  estimates  be? 

Mr,  BoxACHEA.  The  same  as  Mr.  Mas\ 

Mr.  Fraser.  Between  100,000  and  200,000  ? 

Mr,  BoxACHEA.  Yes.  and  you  have  to  take  into  account  the  various 
degrees  of  detention  and  the  penal  system  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Fr^vser.  I  am  assuming  now  we  are  talking  about  detention  out- 
side a  person's  home  in  prison  or  in  a  concentration  camp  or  some 
place.  Detained  you  think,  are  between  100,000  and  200,000? 

Mr.  BoxAciiEA.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Do  you  have  any  notion  as  to  whether  in  the  last  12 
months  there  have  been  people  arrested  or  detained? 

Mr.  Boxachea.  Yes,  and  executed  also. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Give  me  3'our  estimate. 

Mr.  Box^ACHEA.  Last  week  three  people  were  executed. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Can  you  give  me  a  rough  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Boxachea.  Xo.  Only  the  KBG  could  say  that,  I  could  not  tell 
you  because  we  receive  information  that  a  lot  of  people  are  arrested 
and  imprisoned  immediately.  I  could  not  give  you  an  exact  estimate. 

Mr.  Fraser.  You  used  the  term  KBG. 

Mr.  Box'ACHEA.  The  Russian  CIA. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Do  they  use  the  same  name  in  Cuba  for  Secret  Police? 

Mr.  Boxachea.  They  use  the  name  Direccion  General  de  Inteligencia 
which  is  under  the  direct  command  of  a  Russian  general  with  offices 
on  the  same  floor  where  so-called  General  Castro  has  his  offices. 

Mr.  Fraser.  "What  is  that  name  again? 

Mr.  Boxachea.  General  Kamenev.  The  name  is  in  my  written  testi- 
mony. I  also  submitted  in  that  testimony  a  list  of  Soviet  spies  who  have 
been  based  in  Cuba  during  the  last  5  years  and  who  are  operating 
throughout  Latin  America  and  also  in  New  York  and  Washington. 
That  list  will  be  in  my  testimony, 

[The  list  referred  to  follows:] 

Soviet  Secret  Agents  Based  in  Cuba* 

Amosov,  Igor  Aleksandrovich :  Washington  expelled  54;  Cuba  68. 

BogoslovskT,  Vadim  Aleksandrovich  :  Cuba  72. 

Borovsky,  Vitali  N. :  Cuba  62. 

Chestnoy,   Yuri   Pavlovich :   Argentina   5r)-60 ;   Cuba  62-64:   Geneva  68. 

Dyukov,  Nikolai  Gavriolvich  :  Washington  50-55  ;  Mexico  57-60  ;  Cuba  61-63  ; 
Peru  71. 

Filatov.  Aleksandr  S. :  Cuba  expelled  52. 

Kudashkin.  Fedor  D. :  New  York  58-63 ;  Cuba  66-69 ;   Somalia  71. 

Kudryavtsev.  Sergi  Mikhailovich :  Austria  37-38 :  Germany  40-41 :  Turkey 
41-42 ;  Canada  42-45 ;  West  Germany  45-47 ;  Ambassador  Austria  52-55 ;  West 


1  Excerpted  from  KGB:  The  Secret  Work  of  Soviet  Agents,  by  John  Barron  by  permission 
of  Reader's  Digest  Press.  Copyright  ©  1975  by  John  Barron. 
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Germany  55-57;  France  59-60;  Cnba  60-01 ;  Ambassador  Cuba  01-62;  West  Ger- 
many 65-07;  Ambassador  Cambodia  67-70;  Paris  71-72. 

Lestov,  Vadim ;  Cuba  expelled  67. 

Mitropolsky,  Yuri  Alekseevicb :  (GRU)  West  Germany  55-59;  Cuba  62-63; 
Mexico  64-69;  Geneva  71. 

Monakhov,  Konstantin  Petrovieh :  IMexico  43-46 ;  Argentina  48-53 ;  Argentina 
58-59;  Cuba  60-03;  Italy  07-69  expelled  69. 

Paporov,  Yuri  N. :  Mexico  57 ;  Cuba  64. 

Roy,  Mikhail :  Cuba  expelled  67. 

Sbitov,  Aleksandr  I.  (alias  Aleksandr  I.  Alekseev)  :  France  46-51;  Nether- 
lands 52-54;  Argentina  54-58;  Cuba  59-62;  Amba.ssador  Cuba  62-68;  Peru  and 
Chile  70   (as  newsman). 

Shlyapnikov,  Rudolf  P. :  Cuba  expelled  67. 

Simenov,  Viktor :  Cuba  68. 

Storozbko,  Vadim  I.:  (GRU)  United  States  (Indiana)  59-60;  Cuba  64-67; 
Greece  69. 

Sukharev,  Boris  Arsenevich  :  Cuba  ;  Yugoslavia  ;  France  65-70. 

Sverchkov,  Vladimir  Alekseevich :  Cuba  61-63 ;  Ghana  64-66. 

Mr.  Fascell.  Would  tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Fraser.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Bonacliea,  what  is  the  American  translation  of 
the  Cuban  secret  police  which  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Russian 
general ? 

Mr.  BoNACHEA.  The  general  intelligence,  I  suppose:  the  Direc- 
torate of  General  Intelligence. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Directorate  of  General  Intelligence? 

Mr.  Bonachea.  That  is  the  translation  that  comes  to  mind. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Is  there  telephone  communication  between  Cuba  and 
the  United  States  ?  Can  you  call  someone  in  Cuba  from  Miami  ? 

Mr.  BoNACHEA.  I  never  do  but  I  assume  that  you  can  call. 

Mr.  Mas.  Yes.  As  long  as  we  pay  for  the  call,  we  can  make  phone 
calls  to  Cuba.  If  I  want  to  call  to  my  hometown,  I  will  have  to  wait  for 
a  period  of  2  or  3  months  because  there  is  only  one  line  from  Santiago 
to  Havana.  Santiago  is  the  second  largest  city  in  Cuba.  There  is  only 
one  line  and  we  have  to  wait  2  or  3  months.  To  Havana  you  can  get 
calls  within  24  hours. 

Mr.  Fraser.  So  people  can  talk  to  each  other.  What  about  mail 
service  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba  ?  Is  there  any  difficulty 
in  writing  back  and  forth? 

Mr.  Bonachea.  Letters.  Well,  I  would  say  that  they  are  competing 
with  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  but  it  does  take  a  long  time  for  a  letter 
to  arrive.  You  have  to  be  extremely  careful  what  you  write.  The 
letters  that  you  get  from  Cuba  reflect  the  fear  of  the  population  that 
letters  are  censored,  and  they  are  censored. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Are  Cuban  citizens  denied  an  opportunity  to  leave  Cuba 
or  under  what  circumstances  are  they  permitted  to  leave? 

Mr.  Mas.  Definitely,  IMr.  Chairman.  No  one  in  Cuba  can  leave  with- 
out the  authorization  of  the  Cuban  Goveinment  and  only  a  very  few 
are  allowed  to  leave  the  country.  They  are  counted  by  the  dozens 
They  are  old,  they  are  sick  and  they  cannot  do  any  work  for  the 
Government.  In  Cuba  any  young  people  cannot  leave  the  island.  No 
people  who  are  skilled  like  professionals,  doctors.  The  only  people 
that  are  allowed  to  leave  the  country,  most  of  them,  are  what  they 
call  the  lumpin,  the  people  who  cannot  bring  any  service  into  society 
so  they  generously  send  them  to  the  United  States  so  Yankee  imperial- 
ism will  pay  for  their  support. 
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aiomic  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  he  has  compromised  that  su<5ar 
production. 

Furthermore,  the  production  of  sugar  in  Cuba  is  decreasing  every 
year.  As  an  example  of  that,  we  can  say  what  we  were  producing  in 
1959  and  what  has  been  prochiced  recently,  we  can  say  that  we  used  to 
produce  13.17  percent  of  the  world  production  before  Castro.  Now  after 
Castro — and  remember  that  the  population  of  Cuba  is  only  8  million — 
anore  than  2  million  people  have  been  mobilized  for  the  sugar  harvest 
every  year.  Castro  produced  only  7.90  percent  of  the  world  production, 
and  we  used  to  produce  in  Cuba  i^.S  tons  of  sugar  per  acre.  The  produc- 
tion has  come  down  to  1.4  tons  of  sugar  per  acre.  As  I  say  before,  it  is 
the  nature  of  the  situation,  the  one  who  has  Cuba  on  a  bankruptcy  basis 
because  the  Cuban  people  do  not  want  to  work  for  that  system  and 
oppose  overwhelmingly  the  Castro  dictatorship. 

Mr.  BixGiiAM.  Mr.  Mas,  may  I  ask  you  a  personal  question  about 
your  own  experience  ?  You  were,  according  to  your  statement,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Special  Brigade  in  April  1961. 

Mr.  ]Mas.  Yes,  sir,  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 

Mr.  BiXGiiAM.  You  took  part  in  the  Bay  of  Pigs  operation  ? 

Mr.  Mas.  Yes.  sir. 

INfr.  Bixghajni.  What  happened  to  you  then?  Were  you  captured  and 
did  you  escape  ? 

]\Ir.  Mas.  No.  If  vou  will  allow  me,  T  joined  the  training  camps  in 
Louisiana  close  to  New  Orleans  where  the  CIA  has  a  base  of  operation 
to  help  the  Cubans  in  exile  to  invade  the  island  of  Cuba,  to  libernte 
Cuba  from  communism.  I  was  a  student  leader  and  I  was  encouraged  by 
American  officials  in  Cuba  to  go  out  of  the  country  to  train  and  obtain 
the  necessarjT^  aid  to  liberate  the  country.  The  first  reason  whv  I  left 
Cuba  was  because  of  my  own  principles  and  my  own  ideals  and  second 
because  I  thought  that  I  was  going  to  find  help  from  the  U.S. 
Government. 

I  trained  in  Louisiana.  I  left  from  Key  West  on  April  11.  1001, 
to  invade  the  Oriente  Province  so  we  could  use  a  diversionary 
movem.ent  and  help  the  rest  of  the  invasion  that  was  going  to  take  place 
6  days  later,  April  17.  The  night  before  we  left  Key  West  I  was 
a  companv  commander  and  we  got  together  with  the  American  adviser 
that  invoked  the  name  of  Mr.  Joseph  Califano  who  used  to  be  an 
adviser  to  President  Kennedv  and  later  to  President  Johnson  and  he 
assured  us  that  the  night  we  landed  we  would  have  the  support  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  and  the  dav  following  our  landing  we  will  have  by  para- 
chute the' assistance  of  the  logistical  support  that  will  be  required  to 
carrv-  out  our  operation. 

Well,  we  found  on  the  night  of  April  14,  lOGl,  there  was  no 
U.S.  Navv  and  no  U.S.  Air  Force.  All  the  coasts  were  taken  by  heavy 
artillery  bv  the  Castro  armv. 

After  I  returned — we  did  not  land  because  of  that  contingency — T 
was  rescued  on  the  high  seas  by  an  American  destroyer  and  I  was  taken 
to  the  island  of  Puerto  Eico  and  after  a  debriefing  I  was  sent  back  to 
Miami.  After  I  came  to  Miami  T  worked  my  wav  up.  I  was  a  lon.o-- 
shoremnn.  Later  on  I  was  a  milkman  and  2  vears  later  T  started  work- 
in.o-  with  an  enofineering  company  in  which  I  started  as  a  foreman. 
After  many  efforts  T  have  built  up  a  rompanv  who  emplovs — and  I 
own  that  company — 350  employees  and  we  have  a  gross  sale  of  $4 
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million  a  year  for  Southern  Bell  Telephone  and  I  have  my  own  and 
independent  sources  of  income. 

Let  me  make  this  last  remark.  In  that  period  I  have  never  been  an 
employee  of  and  I  have  never  received  any  money  from  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment or  any  one  of  its  agencies. 
Mr,  Bingham.  Chairman  Fraser. 

Mr.  Eraser.  Do  either  of  you  have  an  estimate  as  to  how  many 
people  are  held  in  Cuba  under  w^iat  you  would  consider  imprisonment 
for  political  reasons  ? 

Mr.  Mas.  I  w^ill  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  Cuba  actually  there  are 
8  million  prisoners  because  the  Cuban  people  are  not  allowed  to  leave 
the  island  freely.  Cuba  has  a  relationship  with  countries  like  Mexico, 
Canada,  and  Spain.  Mexico  never  broke  diplomatic  relations  with 
Cuba.  Tlie  Cuban  people  are  not  allowed  to  leave  the  country  freely 
and  reunite  with  their  families.  So  I  wonder  if  in  the  minds  of  any  of 
the  distinguished  members  of  this  subcommittee  is  the  question  that 
you  will  reunite  the  Cuban  family. 

I  will  say  that  experience  has  proved  that  this  will  not  occur  because 
countries  that  already  have  diplomatic  relations  with  Castro  have  not 
been  able  to  receive  Cubans.  Argentina  very  recently,  a  few  months 
ago,  established  a  reciprocal  agreement  with  the  government  of  Fidel 
Castro  to  have  Cubans  go  to  Argentina  and  Argentines  to  go  to  Cuba. 
This  has  been  canceled  by  the  Argentine  Government  because  Castro 
will  not  allow  his  people  to  go  out  of  the  country. 

If  you  are  asking  me  how  many  Cubans  are  still  in  maximum  secu- 
rity cells  in  Cuba  in  concentration  camps  and  in  regular  jails.  I  will 
say  that  the  number  will  vary  between  100.000  and  200,000. 1  have  here 
with  me  a  list  that  I  could  leave  here  for  the  record,  if  you  want,  of  a 
journalist  who  is  in  jail.  We  received  this  on  September  12,  1974,  in 
which  he  mentioned  names,  exact  location  of  all  concentration  camps 
and  jails  in  Cuba,  the  murders,  the  killings  that  have  been  taking  place 
in  the  last  2  years  and  how  even  children  of  the  ages  of  9  and  11  years 
old  are  in  concentration  camps  in  Cuba.  I  didn't  state  that  in  my  state- 
ment because  I  didn't  want  to  overwhelm  you  with  a  long  statement, 
but  if  the  distinguished  chairman  wants  to  have  this,  it  is  a  record — it  is 
in  Spanish,  I  have  not  had  the  time  to  translate  it.  I  will  be  more  than 
glad  to  leave  this  here  with  you. 

]Mr.  Bingham.  "Without  objection,  the  document  will  be  received  and 
counsel  to  the  committee  will  determine  to  what  extent  it  can  be  incor- 
porated in  the  record.^ 

]Mr.  Fraser.  Mr.  Bonachea,  do  you  have  any  estimates? 

Mr.  Bonachea.  I  think  that  it  should  be  added  also  that  at  the  time 
when  the  "freedom  flights"  were  canceled  there  were  close  to  a  quarter 
of  a  million  Cubans  asking  for  exit  and  to  this  day  that  number  has 
increased  to  about  650,000  Cubans  trying  to  get  out  of  Cuba  and,  of 
course,  unable  to  do  so. 

]Mr.  Bingham.  They  have  applied  for  exit  visas  ? 

Mr.  Bonachea.  For  Spain  and  INIexico  and  all  places. 

Mr.  Mas.  In  the  records  of  the  U.S.  State  Department  th.ere  are  very 
substantial  amounts  of  requests  from  relatives  of  Cubans  who  express 
in  Cuba  through  letters  or  telephone  calls  their  desire  to  leave  the  is- 


1  Tlie  document  referred  to  appears  on  page  417. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  not  only  the  attendance  but  the  testi- 
mony of  the  witnesses  and  the  information  they  have  brought  to  us. 

There  are  a  number  of  questions  which  come  to  my  mind  which  you 
may  be  helpful  with  respect  to. 

Dr.  Bonachea,  you  mentioned  earlier  that  there  were  two  party 
structures  in  Cuba,  that  one  was  the  military  Communist  Party  struc- 
ture and  the  other  was  outside  the  military.  Do  they  compete  with 
each  other  or  is  one  of  them  superior?  If  one  of  them  is  superior,  which 
one  is  it  ? 

Mr,  BoNACiiEA.  At  this  point  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  are  com- 
peting for  complete  and  absolute  power.  At  the  vei-y  top  of  the  struc- 
ture of  these  dual  parties  is  Fidel  Castro,  of  course.  Within  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  army  one  finds  two  grou]>s  of  political 
militants.  The  gi'oup  that  controls  the  party  are  tlie  officers  that  have 
graduated  from  the  Frunze  Military  Academy  in  tlie  Soviet  Union, 
an  estimated  2.500  officers  in  the  last^  15  years  who  control  the  best 
positions  within  the  military  and  all  of  the  political  power  vis-a-vis 
tlie  officers  wlio  have  gradiuited  in  the  Cuban  military  academies,  some 
of  which  academies  are  known  as  Antonio  iSIaceo  Military.  The  first 
group  is  called  the  Frunzitas  Academies  and  the  second  the  Maceistas. 
The  first  controls  political  poAver  in  the  Conuiiunist  Party  of  the 
Fuerzas  Armadas  Kevolncionarias. 

The  so-called  Civilian  Party  has,  for  example,  a  central  committee 
of  close  to  90  members,  only  10  of  whom  are  indeed  nonmilitary 
individuals. 

You  can  find  the  same  leaders  in  certain  committees  and  subcommit- 
tees of  the  first  party  who  are  officers  and  who  in  turn  control  the  so- 
called  Civilian  Party. 

In  the  early  1970's  the  Soviet  Union  sent  an  "inspector"  to  its  Carib- 
bean colony  and  decided  that  the  colony  had  to  be  taken  away  fi-om 
Castro's  hand  and  appointed  Mr.  Levi  Farah  as  the  chief  inspector  of 
the  agency  for  economic  development.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Frunze  and 
he  is  an  orthodox  Marxist -Leninist.  This  is  more  or  less  the  general 
picture,  sir. 

IVfr.  BiESTER.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  chairman  asked  you  your  collective  judgments  about  the  policy 
of  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union,  trade  relations  and  recognition  there 
and  the  development  of  new  relations  with  the  Republic  of  China.  I 
believe,  if  I  recall  correctly,  that  your  answers  were  with  respect  to 
the  Soviet  Union  that  because  both  nations  share  thermonuclear  ca- 
pacity of  extraordinary  size  that  they  need  to  have  relations  with  each 
other. 

Mr.  Mas.  I  did  not  mention  that,  Mr.  Blester,  because  I  don't  think 
that  a  nation  because  it  is  a  nuclear  power  that  has  an  atomic  bomb 
should  deserve  a  different  treatment  from  the  others.  I  have  not  men- 
tioned that.  I  have  said  that  I  find  in  my  own  mind — and  I  might  be 
wrong,  of  course — the  economic  relationship  that  the  United  States 
has  established  with  the  Republic  of  China,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  abandonment  and  the  treason  to  Nationalist  China  took  place — 
and  I  want  to  apologize,  that  is  a  hard  word — but  the  Ignited 
States  treasoned  Chiang  Kai-shek  who  just  passed  away,  the  leader 
of  Xationalist  China.  Because  of  those  reasons  I  think  the  policy  is 
wrong  in  China.  I  think  that  policy,  especially  when  the  United  States 
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inconveivably  tried  to  give  Eussia  the  treatment  of  most-favored- 
nation,  is  a  sad  thing.  That  policy  is  wrong  and  I  say  that  in  Cuba  it  is 
twice  wrong  because  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  that  case. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  Is  that  also  your  opinion  with  respect  to  Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia,  Rumania,  and  East  Germany. 

Mi:  Mas.  ]\Iy  answer  in  that  respect  is  the  same  one  that  I  gave  Mr. 
Bingham.  As  a  Cuban  citizen  I  am  only  qualified  to  pass  judgment  on 
United  States- Cuban  relationship. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  In  your  statement,  ISIr.  Mas,  on  page  12  you  indicate 
that  there  is  a  serious  question  in  the  minds  of  many  of  us  and  that  a 
number  of  Latin  American  countries  have  seen  fit  to  begin  more 
normal  relations  with  Cuba. 

Mr.  Mas.  Yes,  sir. 

]Mr.  BiESTER.  The  indication  of  your  language  on  page  12  is  that 
they  are  doing  so  because  of  our  abandonment  of  Indochina  and  our 
failure  with  respect  to  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 

]Mr.  Mas.  Yes,  sir.  Let  me  explain.  AVhat  happened  in  South  Vietnam 
recently  and  Cambodia  is  indicating  to  Thailand  and  the  Philippines 
that  they  should  ease  their  relationship  with  the  Communist  world, 
lecognize  Hanoi,  recognize  the  Communist  regime  because  they  don't 
feel  an}^  longer  secure  by  any  treatment  or  alliances  that  they  might 
sign  or  which  they  already  have,  of  course,  with  the  United  States, 

Tliis  happened  recently  in  Indochina  and  I  am  just  citing  that  as 
an  exam])le,  but  the  abandonment  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  and  the  Cubans 
in  exile  throughout  the  last  13  or  14  years  has  indicated  to  the  Latin 
American  nations  that  they  cannot  rely  anymore  on  the  alliances 
with  the  United  States  to  protect  themselves  from  the  subversive  action 
that  is  exported  from  Cuba.  So  it  is  better  to  borrow  time,  try  to  ease 
the  relationship  with  Cuba  who  is  strongly  backed  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  who  has  a  definite  policy  toward  Latin  America.  I  think  that 
these  are  the  reasons  why  those  nations  are  recognizing  the  Fidel 
Castro  regime. 

Let  me  bring  up  this  example.  Today  the  President  of  Venezuela  is 
Mr.  Carlos  Andres  Perez,  former  Interior  Minister.  He  either  killed 
or  ordered  in  prison  all  the  Communists  that  tried  to  subvert  Vene- 
zuela. He  was  a  very  anti-Comunuiist  politican  at  that  time. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  He  had  them  killed  ? 

Mr.  Mas.  Yes,  sir.  All  the  subversion  groups  that  tried  to  subvert 
tlie  democratic  Venezuelan  institution  were  either  killed  or  put  in 
prison  when  Mr.  Perez  was  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Today  he  is  the 
President  of  Venezuela,  and  in  spite  of  his  past  anti-Communist  his- 
tory, he  has  resumed  diplomatic  relations  with  Castro  to  wliom  he 
might  pay  a  visit  pretty  soon.  The  answer  for  what  I  expressed  is  the 
following :  In  Latin  America  there  is  a  vacuum  of  leadership  due  to  the 
weakness  of  the  United  States  toward  communism,  and  a  lack  of  a  U.S. 
policy  toward  that  region.  Therefore,  Carlos  Andres  Perez  is  trying 
to  fill  that  vacuum.  To  obtain  his  goal  the  first  thing  that  he  nuist  do  is 
to  attack  the  United  States,  attack  Yankee  imperialism  because  that  is 
the  only  way  to  be  popular  in  Latin  America,  and  one  way  to  achieve 
that  purpose  is  to  extend  a  friendly  hand  to  Fidel  Castro. 

j\Ir.  BiestI':r.  This  has  been  true  for  a  long  time. 

j\Ir.  Mas.  Yes. 

]Mr.  BiESTER.  How  long — 50  years,  100  years  ? 
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for  the  most  trivial  of  reasons,  true  or  invented;  and  for  the  released, 
^reat  difficulties  in  findin^r  work  or  obstruction  to  their  departure  from 
the  country;  solitary  confinement  in  Avindowless  cells  where  prisonei-s 
become  sick  and  die  without  havin'ij  seen  daylight  in  many  j'ears;  sub- 
jection to  biologic  and  psychologic  experiments;  beating  with  sticks, 
canes,  chains,  sal^ei's  and  bayonets,  and  the  imposition  of  degrading 
measures  such  as  complete  nudity. 

This  situation  and  these  facts  have  been  repeatedly  denounced  by 
international  organizations  as  the  Inter- American  Human  Rights 
Commission  of  the  Organization  of  American  State?. 

Other  international  organizations  as  the  International  Commission 
of  Jurists,  the  Inter-American  Press  Association,  the  International 
Rescue  Committee  and  the  International  League  for  the  Rights  of 
JNIen  and  Amnesty  International  have  demonstrated  their  concern 
over  the  human  rights  situation  in  Cuba  but  neither  one  of  them  has 
been  able  to  succeed  in  stopping  tlie  Fidel  Castro  regime  from  the 
inlmman  and  cruel  treatment  to  their  political  prisoners. 

I  wonder.  ]\Ir,  Chairman,  that  in  light  of  recent  trips  to  Cuba 
of  distinguished  members  of  the  Senate,  including  a  sym]:)athizer 
of  Fidel  Castro,  the  Honorable  Senator  George  McGovern,  if  any  of 
those  visitors  have  requested  from  Fidel  Castro  to  visit  any  of  the 
150  jails  or  concentration  camps  spread  throughout  the  island  or  has 
asked  Fidel  Castro  or  any  one  of  his  representatives  for  the  following 
facts : 

Thirty-five  women  prisoners  who  have  refused  the  "rehabilita- 
tion"— Marxist-I^ninist  political  indoctrination — are  kept  in  one  of 
the  labor  camps  called  "Xu.evo  Amaneccr."  They  are  Leonor  Olivera, 
Leopoldina  Grau-Alsina — Polita,  niece  of  former  President  Dr.  Grau- 
San  Martin.  Fidelina  Suarez,  Nercida  Polo,  Ester  Castellanos,  Aleja 
Sanchez  Piloto,  Berta  Aleman,  Maria  Amalia  Fernandez,  Felicia 
Guillcrmina  Garcia.  Georgina  Cid.  Xilda  Diaz.  Ana  Bustamante, 
Dolores  Correoso.  Xiomara  "Wong — the  Japanese,  Elda  Denys.  Alber- 
tina  O'Farrill,  Esther  Campos,  Clara  Alonso.  Caridad  Cabrera, 
Aracely  Rodriguez,  Zoila  Avila — "La  Nina".  Dora  Delgado,  America 
Quesada.  Ofelia  Rodriguez,  ]Maria  Garcia  Rangel,  ]NIiriam  Ortega, 
Mercedes  Pena,  Lucrecia  Sanchez,  and  Ana  Lazara  Rodriguez. 

Of  the  above-mentioned  women,  we  know  that  Aleja  Sanchez  Piloto, 
age  50,  suffers  progressive  and  deforming  arthrosis  as  well  as  a  buccal 
growth.  Sara  Carranza  is  almost  blind,  Dolores  Corroso  has  an  opera- 
tion of  the  ovaries  and  Zoila  Avila — "La  Nina" — is  mentally  dis- 
turbed. Due  to  lack  of  medical  assistance,  almost  all  have  lost  their 
teeth,  suffer  avitaminosis,  ovaric  problems  due  to  a  tramnatic  meno- 
pause as  a  result  of  lack  of  medicines  as  well  as  the  mental  anguish 
and  physical  tortures  endured. 

These  women,  especially  the  oneH  who  have  been  imprisoned  for 
over  10  years,  show  signs  of  an  extremely  advanced  geriatric  develop- 
ment, especially  in  their  visual  oigans. 

Six  of  these  women  were  recently  transferred  to  La  Cabana,  prison 
for  men;  among  them  Miriam  Ortega  who  is  semi-invalid  and  also 
lost  an  eye  as  a  result  of  a  beating. 

Among  the  prisoners  at  La  Cabana  we  wish  to  mention  a  few  sick 
and  invalid  men:  Federico  Hernandez   Gonzalez,  cerebral  ataxia; 
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Francisco  Lopez  Perez,  age  70,  cancer  of  the  throat  and  unable  to 
speak;  Alfonso  de  Armas  Orozco,  cancer  of  the  stomach;  Tony 
Cuesta,  blind  and  mutilated;  Antonio  Dominguez-IIernandez  and 
Kamon  Garcia  Salcedo  are  almcst  blind  and  have  a  type  of  toxo- 
plasmosis which  they  acquired  through  germs  in  bat  manure  they 
handled  at  labor  camp;  Abel  jSi eves-Morales,  with  only  one  kidney 
and  a  testicle  that  has  to  be  removed;  Alfredo  Izagnirre,  journalist, 
with  hepatic  cirrhosis;  Dr.  Abelardo  Codinacli,  age  72,  spinal  cancer; 
Andres  Vargas-Gomez,  grandson  of  Generalissimo  Maximo  Gomez, 
hero  of  the  War  of  Independence;  and  Pablo  Castellanos,  journalist^ 
with  cardiac  infarcts,  chronic  hypertension,  duodenal  ulcer,  and 
asthma.  Additionally,  Manuel  Romeu  Fernandez,  Juan  INIiguel  Coello 
Moreno,  Rigoberto  Pereda  Lopez,  Gerardo  Martiatu  Daniel,  Heri- 
berto  Leon  Ruiz,  Rene  Ramos  Angulo,  Jose  Agustin  Gonzalez  Savio, 
and  Beato  Guerra  Pinero.  Vargas-Gomez  has  one  infected  kidney; 
the  other  was  amputated. 

Also  at  La  Cabana  there  are  innumerable  men  who,  upon  com- 
pletion of  their  terms,  have  been  arbitrarily  resentenced  to  new  pe- 
riods of  confinement  because  they  have  refused  to  accept  hard  labor 
which  implies  the  admission  of  Marxist-Leninist  indoctrination — 
thus,  rehalDilitation.  Among  these  are :  Roberto  Gardes  Valdes,  Pablo 
Arenal  Pinon,  Julio  Rodriguez  Lamelas,  Pablo  Castellanos  Caballero, 
Angel  Luis  Bicet,  Segundo  de  la  O,  Elejalde  Cepero.  Manuel  Plernan- 
dez  Gomez,  Eddy  Carrera  Vallina.  Federico  Rodi'iguez  Avila,  San- 
tiago Diaz  Perez,  Luis  Felipe  Sabatela  Pardo,  Reinaldo  Cordero, 
and  many  more. 

A  detailed  list  with  more  names,  cause,  number,  ages,  et  cetera, 
will  be  provided  upon  request.  Former  majors  of  the  rebel  army, 
Iluber  Matos,  Eloy  Gutierrez-Menoyo,  and  Cesar  Paez,  as  well  as 
labor  leader  Lauro  Blanco  and  student  leader  and  intellectual  Jorge 
Vails  remain  isolated  and  suffering  the  consequences  of  repeated 
beatings. 

To  complete  this  brief  information  on  La  Cabana,  the  folloAving 
men  are  suffering  j3olyneuritis  and  are  semi-invalid  as  the  result  of  the 
most  brutal  and  recent  repressive  action :  Rolando  de  Vera  Mendez, 
Oscar  Rodriguez  Terrero,  Pedro  Batista.  Fernando  Gomez  Fonseca, 
Israel  Dominouez  Rodriguez,  and  Armando  Valladares  Perez.  Author- 
ities  responsible  for  this  savage  aggression  on  June  24,  decided 
that  the  44  men  who  refused  to  accept  Communist  indoctrination  be 
deprived  of  the  meager  food  they  received  as  well  as  any  aspirins 
or  other  medicines.  In  short,  he  declared  them  in  hunger  strike. 
Following  an  international  scandal,  which  we  started  and  the  totality 
of  Cuban  exiles  seconded,  inside  and  outside  the  United  States,  the 
savage  measure  was  stopped  on  August  12,  1974.  The  men  who  re- 
sulted with  polyneuritis  are  in  urgent  need  of  a  special  treatment  to 
enable  them  to  walk  again. 

At  the  prison  of  Boniato,  Oriente  Province,  a  great  number  of 
]')risoners  in  two  of  the  five  wards  are  starving  away  to  death,  living 
in  cells  that  are  5  by  10  feet,  two  men  per  c^ll,  with  steel-planked  doors 
and  windows,  not  seeing  the  sunlight  for  years.  If  the  Congressmen 
so  desire,  we  will  provide  you  with  a  list  of  the  prisoners  who  have 
died  in  prison  from  1959  through  early  1974. 
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Mr.  BiESTER.  No,  no,  not  at  all.  One  of  the  problems,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  the  United  States  has  had  for  a  century  in  Latin  America 
is  that  we  have  failed  to  be  an  equal  partner  Avith  the  peoples  and  gov- 
ernments in  Latin  America.  We  have  failed  to  be  an  equal  partner. 
We  have  failed  to  respect  their  point  of  view  as  adequately  as  we 
should  for  a  Ion*!',  long  time — for  too  long  a  time. 

If  as  North  Americans  we  watch  a  procession  of  opinion  develop- 
ing in  our  Latin  America  neighboring  countries  about  the  relations 
that  all  of  us  from  the  Western  Hemisphere  ought  to  have  with  a 
Latin  country,  then  that  ought  to  lead  us  to  take  more  seriously  the 
development  of  that  point  of  view  rather  than  find  ourselves  again 
in  the  position  of  ignoring  the  development  of  thinking  among  the 
peoples  and  countries  of  Latin  America.  That  was  the  sole  reason 
I  was  making  that  point,  not  because  I  believe  we  should  waive  any 
moral  judguient  we  might  have  because  of  the  majority  point  of  view 
but  solely  because  I  think  it  is  time  for  America — long  past  time 
for  America — to  be  involved  as  a  partner  in  Latin  America  rather 
than  some  superior  force. 

Mr.  BiNGTiAM.  ]\Ir.  l^onkcu". 

Mr.  BoxKER.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  pursue  Mr.  liiester's  inquiry  about 
the  voting  on  this  issue  that  is  before  the  OAS.  That  meeting  that 
was  held  in  Ecuadoi-  was  in  November  1974,  and  at  that  time  12  Latin 
American  countries  voted  to  lift  the  ban.  There  were  tliree  negative 
votes  and  six  abstentions.  The  information  I  have,  which  is  contrary 
to  your  testimony,  says  that  when  that  issue  is  voted  on  again  that 
the  two-thirds  margin — 14  votes — 14  nations  will  affirm  the  decision 
to  lift  the  ban.  Do  ^-ou  concur  in  that? 

Mr.  ]\L\s.  Let  me  prove  to  you  Avhy  I  do  not  believe  so,  Mr.  Bonker. 

Mr.  Bonker.  Why  you  believe  that  that  ban  will  be  lifted. 

INIr.  Mas.  Why  there  will  not  be  a  majority  at  this  time  of  nations 
that  will  favor  the  lifting  of  economic  sanction  against  Castro  and 
will  favor  the  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations. 

The  nations  that  try  to  lift  those  economic  sanctions  and  keep  them 
are  represented  here  just  by  the  same  foreign  ministers  in  this  meet- 
ing of  the  OAS  again.  In  the  agenda  the  Cuban  issue  has  not  been 
placed.  The  answer  is,  Mr.  Bonker,  tliat  they  know  that  they  do  not 
have  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  to  lift  the  economic  sanctions. 

Mr.  Bonker.  You  don't  think  there  has  been  any  substantial  change 
since  the  last  vote  ? 

Mr.  Mas.  No,  sir.  I  think  that  we  have  increased  the  democratic 
force,  the  one  that  is  opposing  it. 

Mr.  Bonker.  Would  you  indicate  what  countries  you  think  will 
change  their  votes  from  the  November  meeting? 

IVIr.  Mas.  In  our  favor  I  think  that  Honduras,  El  Salvador  and  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

]Mr.  Bonker.  Will  now  vote  to  keep  the  ban  ? 

Mr.  Mas.  Yes.  sir.  As  the  OAS  meeting  ends,  you  will  find  out,  ]Mr. 
Bonker,  that  the  ban  will  still  be  in  effect.  There  are  not  the  necessary 
votes  in  the  OAS  to  date  to  lift  those  restrictions  against  Cuba. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Would  you  yield,  Mr.  Bonker? 

Mr.  Bonker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whalen.  I  think  we  ought  to  set  the  record  cleai'.  I  don't  be- 
lieve there  will  be  a  vote  on  lifting  the  ban  at  the  OAS  meeting: 
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rather,  the  vote  will  be,  as  I  understand  it,  on  changing  the  Charter 
from  two-thirds  to  a  majority  to  lift  suspensions.  If  this  is  passed, 
this  then  will  have  to  be,  as  I  understand  it,  approved  by  each  mem- 
ber nation. 

Mr.  Fascfxl.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point  ? 
I  don't  believe  that  is  on  the  agenda  either. 
Mr.  Whalen.  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Mas.  Let  me  bring  this  to  your  attention.  They  will  have  to 
modify  article  17  of  the  treaty. 

If  tiiey  take  this  away,  they  will  have  to  modify  the  treaty  by  two- 
thirds  of  a  vote  and  then  send  it  to  the  respective  congresses  of  those 
nations  formally  to  be  ratified.  It  will  take  a  period  of  2  years,  and 
the  countries  that  are  trying  to  aid  Fidel  Castro  are  so  anxious  to  do 
it  that  they  don't  want  to  take  this  away  so  they  have  conceded  in 
their  mind  the  following,  and  the  architect  of  that  maneuver  used  to 
be  a  former  good  friend  of  the  Cubans — for  what  reason  he  changed, 
I  don't  know. 

They  are  trying  to  change  only  the  resolution,  the  resolving  seg- 
ments'of  the  resolution  of  the  Ninth  Conference  of  1964 — changing 
the  resolution  itself,  not  really  the  treaty,  on  their  wish.  The  Foreign 
]\Iinister  meeting  was  convened  and  they  are  not  trying  to  go  through 
the  real  treaty  but  to  the  resolution  itself  as  I  am  talking  today.  I 
think  you  will  find  that  next  week  there  are  not  the  necessary  votes 
to  lift  the  economic  sanction  and  diplomatic  sanction. 

Mr.  BoNKER.  Suppose  the  votes  are  there  and  the  OAS  reaches 
the  two-thirds  of  the  majority  vote,  whatever  is  necessary  to  remove 
the  ban.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  United  States  will  have  no  other  choice 
but  to  honor  that  decision  i 

Mr.  ]Mas.  Well,  there  are  two  separate  things,  Mr.  Bonker.  The 
OAS  can  lift  the  economic  sanctions  of  the  ban  on  Castro  commer- 
cially and  diplomatically  but  then  it  is  up  to  the  nations  themselves 
to  do  whatever  they  please. 

Once  the  embargo  is  lifted  by  the  OAS,  the  nations  members  are 
not  obligated  any  more  by  an  international  agreement  or  interna- 
tional resolution  so  it  will  be  up  to  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere if  they  decide  to  resume  or  not  commercial  or  diplomatic 
relations.  I  think  that  Dr.  Kissinger  has  explained  that,  and  in  spite 
of  our  disagreement  with  the  policy  that  Dr.  Kissinger  is  pursuing 
I  think  he  has  established  that  fact  very  clearly. 

Mr.  BoNKER.  But  if  the  United  States  is  bound  by  the  OAS  decision, 
is  it  not  also  committed  to  not  act  unilaterally  with  respect  to  Cuba  ? 
Mr.  Mas.  It  is  boimd  not  to  act  unilaterally  before,  if  the  sanction 
remains,  but  if  the  sanctions  are  lifted  because  they  are  able  to  require 
or  to  obtain  the  two-thirds  vote  then  you  are  not  bound  any  more 
by  that  resolution  because  you  are  actually  repealing  that  resolution. 
Today  you  are  bound.  If  the  OAS  can  put  the  question  into  this 
discussion  and  are  able  to  obtain  the  two-thirds  vote  necessary  to 
revoke  the  resolution  of  the  Ninth  Conference  of  1964,  then  you  can 
unilaterally  resume  relations  with  Castro  because  you  are  not  any 
more  obligated  by  that  international  agreement  by  that  international 
resolution.  As  of  today  to  do  any  unilateral  movement  on  your  side 
you  will  be  violating  the  resolution  of  the  Ninth  Conference. 

56-133—76 4 
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Mr.  BoxKEK.  There  are  countries  today  that  are  violating  that 
resolution. 

Mr.  iViAS.  Of  course  there  are  countries — Venezuela,  Colombia,  Ar- 
gentina, Peru,  Mexico — the  latter  which  never  interrupted. 

Mr.  BoNKER.  Then  how  elective  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Mas.  It  is  not  effective  at  all  because  there  is  no  way  to  enforce 
those  agreements.  That  is  up  to  the  governments  of  those  nations  to 
honor  the  agreements  that  they  subscribe  freely  but  there  are  many 
nations  who  do  not  pay  any  attention  at  all  to  the  agreements  of  the 
OAS  and  unilaterally  resume  relations  with  Castro,  which  I  don't 
expect  this  to  be  the  case  of  the  United  States.  The  United  States, 
remember,  has  respected  all  international  agreements  so  obediently 
tliroughout  the  years. 

Mr.  BiXGHAM.  ]\lr.  Wlialen. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

1  just  wanted  to  reiterate  the  concerns  expressed  by  Congressman 
Blester. 

In  your  statement  on  page  12,  Mr.  Mas,  you  say,  "The  relaxation 
of  U.S.  policy  toward  Cuba  is  another  signal  of  how  U.S.  leadership 
is  deteriorating  tliroughout  Latin  America.'' 

I  happened  to  be  at  the  Quito  meeting  in  November  19T4,  and 
12  of  the  21  OAS  member  states  voted  to  lift  sanctions.  The  United 
States  abstained  and  in  eli'ect  voted  "No."  We  were  severely  criticized 
there  by  various  states  who  voted  in  support  of  that  resolution,  par- 
ticularly Venezuela,  one  of  the  sponsors.  That  is  my  concern. 

i\lr.  Mas.  I  would  definitelj^  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Whalen.  I  think 
that  the  United  States  for  many  years  has  always  been  on  the  wrong- 
side,  especially  by  supporting  many  dictatorships  in  Latin  America. 
The  recognition  by  the  United  States  of  the  Castro  dictatorship, 
which  is  worse  than  any  one  of  those  dictatorships  in  Latin  America, 
will  put  the  United  States  once  more  on  the  wrong  side.  You  have  the 
recent  example  of  Chile.  The  United  States  has  given  all  kinds  of  aid 
and  support  to  the  Communist  regime  of  Allende,  and  when  the 
l^eople  of  Chile  overthrew  that  regime  now  the  United  States  is  taking 
another  look.  Of  course,  it  is  not  a  democratic  government  but  they 
have  no  choice  in  view  of  the  inside  situation  that  they  have  in  their 
country. 

Mr.  Whalex.  Of  course  the  United  States  gave  relatively  little  aid 
to  Chile  during  the  Allende  regime.  That  is  another  issue. 

I  have  another  question.  The  issue  of  the  Third  World  was  raised, 
and  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  posed  to  you,  Dr.  Bonachea,  or  to 
you.  Mr.  Mas.  Is  it  your  view  that  the  Third  World  is  watching  what 
the  Laiited  States  does  in  connection  with  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  BoKACHEA.  There  are  two  groups  of  revolutionaries.  First  of 
all,  I  shoukl  say  that  I  am  a  convinced  believer  in  revolution  in 
Latin  America  in  order  to  attain  representative  democracy.  Now 
based  on  that  there  are  many,  many  democratic  Latin  Americans  who 
believe  in  revolution  as  the  only  means  to  attain  a  true  representa- 
tive regime. 

The  Third  World  is  divided  into  two  groups  of  militants :  One  is  a 
group  of  revolutionaries  who  believe  in  representative  democracy 
and  the  other  one  is  a  group  of  counterrevolutionaries  wag-inff  a  war 
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for  power.  It  is  the  first  group  that  is  looking  very  carefully  to  what 
the  United  States  will  do  in  terms  of  Cuba  and  it  is  that  group  that 
I  am  concerned  with.  Of  course,  if  the  United  States  shows  lack  of 
leadership,  lack  of  principles— as  many  times  before— then  you  can 
count  that  the  conclusion  will  be  that  it  is  better  not  to  have  the 
United  States  as  an  ally. 

Mr.  Whalex.  I  was  rather  interested  in  Mr.  Mas'  comments  that 
the  Castro  government  was  supporting  efforts  in  South  Africa,  Chile, 
and  Brazil.  In  each  of  those  three  countries,  there  are  no  popularly 
elected  governments. 

Mr.  Mas.  Yes,  Mr.  Whalen.  Batista  was  a  dictator  and  Castro  over- 
threw him  just  to  make  the  situation  even  worse  for  the  Cuban  peo]>le. 
So  when  he  is  trying  to  overthrow  the  government  of  those  countries 
that  you  just  mentioned,  that  do  not  have  popular  elective  govern- 
ment! he  is  not  doing  that  to  give  them  a  free  democratic  elective 
government,  but  to  do  the  same  thing  that  he  did  with  Cuba:  To 
impose  a  criminal  and  totalitariam  government  against  the  will  of 
the  Deonle. 

Mv.  Whalex.  In  other  words,  replace  one  authoritarian  regime 
wUh  another. 

Mr.  Mas,  I  would  like  to  make  a  final  remark  here  if  you  will  allow 
me.  I  would  say  that  we,  the  Cubans,  ourselves  are  enough  to  take  care 
of  our  own  problems.  This  is  a  strong  statement  but  I  believe  so  much 
in  it  that  I  want  to  say  if  the  United  States  had  not  initiated  their 
activities  and  started  with  the  Bay  of  Piirs  invasion  n?Td  had  left  the 
Cuban  issue  only  to  the  Cubans,  I  think  that  we  would  have  already 
solved  our  problems.  What  happened  was  the  United  States  in  the  last 
14  or  15  years  has  been  denying  the  rights  of  the  Cuban  free  people 
outside  of  Cuba  to  do  any  revolutionary  action  against  the  Castro 
regime. 

I  am  a  witness  myself  and  I  have  talked  throughout  the  years  with 
many  chiefs  of  armies,  presidents,  and  we  have  had  the  support  of 
many  of  these  nations  to  fight  Castro  in  our  own  homeland  because  we 
don't  want  Americans  and  we  don't  want  Latin  Americans,  we  don't 
want  anybody  to  fight  for  our  own  freedom  in  our  own  land.  We  want 
to  shed  our  own  blood  and  make  sacrifices  and  do  it  ourselves. 

A^-lien  we  had  countries — and  we  can  mention  many  of  them — and 
we  had  assurances  from  these  countries  to  support  our  ideas  and  have 
the  sanctuary  that  we  need  to  embark  on  expedition  against  the  Castro 
regime,  it  has  been  the  influence  of  the  U.S.  Government  toward  this 
government  not  to  let  them  help  the  Cubans  in  exile.  There  is  an  answer 
for  that,  Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  this 
subcommittee. 

There  was  a  secret  agreement  between  Nikita  Khrushchev  and  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  at  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  missiles  from  Cuba. 
Kennedy  promised  Premier  Khrushchev  not  to  let  Cuba  be  invaded  by 
anybody — not  by  the  United  States,  not  by  anyone.  This  agreement  is 
against  the  will,  the  idea,  and  the  aspiration  of  the  Cuban  people  be- 
cause not  any  president  or  I  don't  think  any  human  being,  has  the  right 
to  enforce  and  perpetuate  a  government  in  a  foreign  country. 

That  is  why  I  believe  so  strongly  that  if  the  Cuban  issue  had  been 
left  to  the  Cubans  in  exile,  we  would  have  already  liberated  Cuba  and 
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we  would  not  liave  to  be  testifying  to  this  subcommittee  and  taking  so 
much  of  your  valuable  time  and  putting  you  in  a  situation  of  great 
pressure  by  facing  one  of  the  gravest  decisions  that  I  think  you  will 
have  to  make  in  your  life  as  politicians. 

Mr,  Whalen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bingham.  We  are  delighted  to  have  with  us  a  member  of  the 
full  committee,  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Florida,  Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  Fascell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to  our  witnesses  who  speak  ex- 
tremely well.  I  agree  fully  that  the  United  States  ought  not  to  take 
unilateral  action  with  regard  to  Cuba.  The  matter  is  a  Latin  problem 
primarily,  and  they  should  act  first.  However,  I  believe  that  no  action 
should  be  taken  at  this  time  by  the  United  States  as  a  matter  of 
principle. 

I  am  one  of  those — and  there  are  many  here  on  this  committee,  who 
strongly  support  as  a  matter  of  principles  the  sanctions  on  Rhodesia 
imposed  by  the  United  Nations.  I  don't  see  any  difference  between  the 
principle  on  Rhodesia  and  the  princij)le  on  Cuba.  It  is  a  principle. 

As  Mr.  Bonker  said,  it  might  be  unenforceable,  and  therefore,  it  may 
not  mean  anything.  But  then  if  one  takes  the  attitude  that  principle 
means  nothing,  then  law  means  nothing,  justice  means  nothing,  moral- 
ity means  nothing,  and  humanity  means  nothing.  I  refuse  to  take  this 
position.  I  think  principle  still  means  something.  I  think  it  is  very 
important  on  the  moral  questions  for  the  United  States  to  take  a 
strong  position. 

Many  of  us  on  this  committee  have  urged,  for  example,  that  the 
moral  questions  of  human  i-ights  in  international  diplomacy  take  a 
higher  priority  v.ithin  the  U.S.  Government,  as  the  issue  might  arise 
in  any  country— Philippines,  Korea,  Chile.  Cuba,  or  some  other.  I 
don't  see  any  ditference  on  the  issue  of  human  rights  in  Cuba  than  on 
the  issue  in  some  other  country.  Violation  of  human  rights  in  Cuba, 
as  a  matter  of  principle,  are  just  as  bad  as  those  committed  elsewhere. 

So  the  moral  principles  are  very  strong,  the  legal  principles  are 
equally  as  strong.  There  might  be  considerable  discussion  with  re- 
spect to  the  economics  and  the  politics — that  is  a  ditferent  problem 
entirely.  I  have  yet  to  find  anybody  who  can  make  a  record  that  there 
will  be  substantial  economic  benefit  to  the  United  States  if  trade  with 
Cuba  is  resumed.  So  I  remain  skeptical  about  the  economic  benefits  of 
one-way  trade  to  the  United  States  by  Cuba. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  people  that  if  Cuba  were  opened  up  it  would 
be  easier  to  change  the  Castro  government.  What  is  your  opinion  about 
that? 

Mr.  Mas.  Those  are  imaginations,  Mr.  Fascell.  Let's  suppose  that 
the  LTnited  States  resumed  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba  and  the 
Cubans  in  exile  are  freely  admitted  to  travel  to  Cuba  to  see  their 
families. 

;Mr.  Fascell.  Let's  stop  right  there.  Do  you  think  that  the  Castro 
government  will  freely  admit  Cubans  who  are  in  other  countries  back 

to  Cuba?  '  T.        n 

Mr.  T^Ias.  I  am  going  to  elaborate  on  that  right  now,  Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  Fascell.  All  right. 

Mr.  Mas.  We  had  information— and  I  think  Dr.  Bonachea  can  also 
talk  about  this  question— that  if  this  takes  place  Fidel  Castro  is  going 
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to  fence  a  section  off  on  Varadero  beach  where  there  are  several  hotels. 
He  will  require  a  large  amount  of  money  from  the  Cubans  in  exile  who 
want  to  visit  theiv  relatives  in  Cuba.  The  Cubans  that  come  from  Miami 
will  be  allowed  only  to  stay  in  that  restricted  area,  all  fenced  in,  at  the 
hotels  there,  and  tliey  will  pay  for  having  the  relatives  come  from 
wherever  tliov  live  to  that  area  to  visit  them  for  a  few  hours,  talk  to 
them,  maybe  have  lunch  with  them,  spend  a  few  hours  with  them  and 
then  go  back  to  the  United  States  and  their  families  go  back  to 
wherever  tliev  came  from. 

In  other  words,  it  will  be  like  a  visit  to  a  prison.  This  is  the  informa- 
tion that  we  have,  because  he  will  never  tolerate  that  a  Cuban  in  exile 
who  is  well  dre'^sed.  well  fed,  good  looking  in  his  face  with  a  lot  of 
goods  and  food,  with  a  car  full  of  American  goods  which  the  Cuban 
people  don't  have,  ti'avel  freely  throughout  the  island.  It  would  be  a 
revolution  there.  Castro  will  not  allow  that. 

A  few  years  ago,  Castro  in  one  of  his  typical  demagogue  assertions, 
assured  the  Cuban  people  that  they  could  leave  the  island  through  a 
port  called  Camarioca.  A  fleet  of  Cuban  boats  went  to  Cuba  to  pick 
up  their  relatives.  Castro  had  to  stop  that  in  24  hours  because  he  had 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Cubans  walking  from  every  town  of  the 
island  to  that  point  to  embark  to  the  United  States,  and  he  could  not 
allow  that  to  happen.  He  had  to  stop  that  right  there.  He  will  never 
tolerate  that.  He  will  do  what  I  already  explained  and  he  will  put  a 
restricted  area  where  the  people  can  only  visit  their  relatives. 

]Mr.  Fascell.  What  is  your  information  on  the  number  of  Ameri- 
cans who  are  held  in  jail  in  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Mas.  There  are  a  lot  of  American  citizens  in  jail  in  Cuba.  I 
receive  very  frequently  letters  from  Tony  Cuesta  who  is  blind  and 
mutilated  in  a  Cuban  prison  and  he  always  gives  me  names  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  in  jail  in  Cuba.  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly  because  we  do  not 
have  the  statistics  of  how  many  American  prisoners  are  in  Cuban  jails, 
but  I  will  not  exaggerate  it  if  I  say  that  I  think  at  least  there  must  be 
around  200  American  citizens  in  jails  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Btestor.  200  ? 

Mr.  Mas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bonachea.  Just  to  add  to  that,  there  were  147  American  prison- 
ers in  La  Cabana  Fortross  and  ou  February  7.  47  of  those  prisoners 
were  transferred  to  another  fortress.  There  is  an  estimated  number  of 
19.5  American  citizens  who  are  imprisoned  in  Havana  Province.  About 
62  or  68,  it  depends  on  who  died  in  the  last  few  weeks — there  was  a 
very,  very  sick  American  citizen  in  the  capital  and  a  few  also  in  Oriente 
Province.  There  is  also  a  concentration  camp  in  the  mountains  13  kilo- 
meters from  Santiago  where  there  is  a  large  concentration  camp  for 
American  prisoners  exclusively. 

Mr._  Fascell.  Does  the  DGI  operate  the  noinnal  Communist  bloc 
organization  in  Cuba  or  is  that  a  separate  organization? 

Mr.  Boxaciiea.  The  DGI  is  a  separate  organization.  The  organi- 
zation that  controls  the  bloc  is  the  ^linistrv  of  the  Interior  aud  the 
G-2  and  the  State  Security  Department  is  the  one  that  controls  all  of 
the  local  block  committees.  The  DGI  is  an  institution  at  the  national 
level  and  has  two  branches,  the  internal  branch  and  the  external 
branch  or  espionage  branch  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  sir. 
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]Mr.  Fascell.  You  gave  us  a  brief  discussion  on  what  you  consider 
existing  political  activity.  Is  the  same  true  with  respect  to  any  other 
activity — religious,  press,  and  so  forth  ?  All  state  controlled,  in  other 
words  ? 

Mr.  Mas.  Everything  in  Cuba  is  controlled  by  the  state.  Everyone 
is  employed  by  the  government.  There  is  only  one  newspaper,  Gramma, 
which  is  published  in  Spanish  and  in  English  and  is  sent  to  the  Ameri- 
can youth  here  and  to  all  the  universities  and  colleges.  There  is  no  free 
press  in  Cuba  at  all  and  we  have  the  report  of  the  Inter- American 
Press  Association  which  reports  every  year  on  the  lack  of  freedom  of 
the  press.  There  is  only  one  newspaper  in  Cuban  and  this  is  the  con- 
gressional record,  I  would  say.  The  onlv  thing  that  is  published  there 
is  what  Castro  says  and  what  the  officials  from  the  government  say,  so 
Gramma  should  be  called  the  congressional  record. 

Mr.  Fascell.  You  considered  yourself  a  leader  in  the  original  revo- 
lution, did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Mas.  Yes.  sir.  I  fought  against  the  Batista  dictatorship  and  I 
was  not  a  member  of  the  Castro  army.  I  never  took  any  official  position 
in  his  government,  and  I  think  that  Castro  in  his  ambition  to  perpe- 
trate in  power  sold  out  the  revolution  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  sacri- 
ficed the  basic  ideals  of  the  Cuban  youth  in  behalf  of  democracy  and 
independence. 

^  Mr.  Fascell.  Isn't  it  true  that  part  of  the  greatest  anger,  frustra- 
tion, and  disappointment  that  the  Cuban  community  has,  although 
much  of  it  supported  and  was  involved  in  the  original  revolution,  that 
that  revolution  was  subverted  and  it  became  a  totalitarian  Communist 
state  delivered  by  Castro  to  the  Russians  ? 

Mr.  Mas.  Yes,  sir.  that  is  the  case.  Let  me  tell  you  one  thing.  Castro 
is  not  a  convinced  Communist.  If  Castro  had  risen  to  power  in  the 
1940's,  he  would  have  been  a  Nazi  or  a  Fascist;  he  had  to  ally  himself 
with_  the  totalitarian  government  that  will  guarantee  him  his  per- 
petuity in  power.  So  the  only  thing  that  Castro  cares  about  is  power. 
I  can  assure  you  on  the  question  that  you  are  discussing  today,  com- 
mercial trade  and  diplomatic  relations,  Castro  does  not  care  about 
the  diplomatic  relations  or  the  commercial  trade  with  the  United 
States;  all  that  he  wants  is  the  moral  capitulation  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  He  will  try  to  take  you  down  to  Cuba  on  bended 
loiee  to  say  that  you  were  wrong  for  IS' years.  This  is  the  purpose  of 
Fidel  Castro.  Castro  is  a  political  animafand  all  that  he  is  looking  for 
IS  power.  If  he  has  to  sacrifice  his  mother,  as  he  did,  and  his  family, 
he  will.  His  sister  will  be  here  in  Washington  on  Saturday  talking  to 
Cubans  in  exile.  He  will  sacrifice  his  own  family  in  order  to  perpetuate 
himself  in  power. 

_  Mr.  Fascell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  further  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  BiNGHA3r.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Fascell. 

Gentlemen,  it  has  been  a  long  afternoon.  We  appreciate  your  co- 
operation. Thank  you  very  much. 

[Whereupon  at  5  :08  p.m,  the  subcommittees  adjourned,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair.]  '' 
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U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  International  Relations, 
Subcommittees  on  International  Trade  and 
Commerce  and  on  International  Organizations, 

Washington.,  D.C. 

The  subcommittees  met  at  2  :15  p.m.,  in  room  2200,  Rayburn  House 
Office  Building,  Hon.  Donald  M.  Fraser  (chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Organizations)  presiding. 

Mr.  Fraser.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

Today  the  Subcommittee  on  Trade  and  Commerce  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Organizations  continue  hearings  reassess- 
ing the  U.S.  embargo  on  trade  with  Cuba  implemented  by  legislation 
and  administrativeraction  pursuant  to  resolutions  by  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States. 

Press  reports  of  the  meeting  of  OAS  foreign  ministers  now  under- 
way here  in  Washington  suggest  a  possible  revision  of  the  OAS  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  embargo  in  the  near  future. 

That  revision  may  give  greater  discretion  to  individual  OAS  na- 
tions regarding  continuation  of  the  embargo  against  Cuba.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  hearings  is  to  examine  the  basis  for  any  revision  in  U.S,- 
policy  toward  trade  with  Cuba. 

The  official  views  of  the  executive  branch  have  been  requested  on. 
H.R.  6382  that  would  remove  the  embargo  by  repealing  the  legislation 
authorizing  it.  We  intend  in  the  course  of  these  hearings — after  the 
OAS  meetings  are  over — to  hear  from  executive  branch  witnesses. 
They  will  report  on  any  understandings  or  actions  that  may  emerge 
from  the  OAS  and  an v  plans  the  executive  branch  may  have  with  re- 
spect to  U.S.  trade  with  Cuba. 

Prior  to  such  executive  branch  testimony,  however,  our  subcommit- 
tees hope  to  develop  a  record  of  views  and  information  that  will  guide 
the  Congress  in  taking  any  legislative  action  that  may  be  necessary  or 
advisable  with  respect  to  the  Cuba  embargo. 

Our  first  witness  today  is  the  Honorable  ]Michael  Harrington,  a 
member  of  this  committee  and  the  Subconnnittee  on  International  Or- 
ganizations and  a  Member  of  Congress  representing  Massachusetts' 
Sixth  Congressional  District. 

Our  second  witness  will  be  the  Honorable  George  McGovern,  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  whose  recent  visit  to  Cuba  has 
been  prominent  in  the  news  in  recent  days.  Senator  ]SIcGovern  has 
informed  me  that  there  is  a  crucial  cloture  vote  at  2 :15  in  the  Senate 
on  the  consumer  agency  bill.  He  will  vote  and  then  come  directly^ 
here. 
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So  we  are  delighted  to  welcome  our  first  witness,  a  distinguished 
member  of  our  committee  and  one  who  is  known  to  reach  out  to  new 
positions  toward  which  he  believes,  and  many  of  us  join  him  in  that 
belief,  that  the  United  States  must  move.  Mr.  Harrington. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON,  A  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  Harrixgtox.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  introduction 
accorded  me  as  a  patron  of  lost  causes  on  the  committee. 

I  do  appreciate,  belated  as  it  may  be  on  the  part  of  the  Congress, 
your  recognition — and  that  of  Chairman  Bingham — of  both  the  sym- 
bolic and  substantive  importance  of  addressing  this  issue.  I  have  a 
prepared  statement  which  I  would  like  to  have  made  a  part  of  the 
record,  if  I  could. 

Mr.  Eraser.  Without  objection  we  will  include  the  entire  statement 
in  the  record. 

Mr.  Harrixgtox.  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  observations  before 
you  get  to  the  main  event  of  the  afternoon,  and  I  would  like  to  make 
sure  that  I  don't  intrude  on  the  time  arranged  for  that. 

"WHiat  haunts  me  about  this  is  my  memory  of  George  Bush,  while 
in  the  United  Xations,  persisting  on  a  policy  toward  China,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  was  misdirected.  Certainly  the  policy  had  outlived  its 
relevance,  and  in  the  eyes  of  most  people  had  ceased  to  have  any 
particular  cogency. 

I  hope  we  can  head  off  the  Congress  and  the  Executive  from  engag- 
ing again  in  the  same  kind  of  performance  as  is  characteristic  of 
American  foreign  policy  toward  Cuba.  This  is  particularly  important 
in  the  context  of  the  Nixon  administration's  attempt,  in  the  early  part 
of  this  decade,  to  draw  back  from  a  generation  of  foreign  policy  which 
apparently  had  long  since  ceased  to  have  any  rational  basis— either  in 
our  broad  foreign  policy  interests  or  in  our  national  security  interests. 

INIany  of  our  allies  of  tlie  lOfiO's  have  left  us,  many  of  them  recogniz- 
ing that  events  had  changed  such  that  the  isolation  was  no  longer 
warranted. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  no  longer  allow  this  subject  to  remain  one 
which  is  not  raised,  not  dealt  with.  It  should  be  faced  squarely  as  one  of 
those  interesting  anomalies  of  American  foreign  policy.  "We  don't  have 
to  approve  all  that  the  Castro  regime  stands  for.  We  should  begin  to 
deal  with  the  reality  that  has  long  since  intruded  in  the  American  for- 
eign policy  with  respect  to  China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Wlien  we  see  the  corporate  flag  precede  our  own,  as  has  occurred 
over  the  last  couple  seasons,  I  think  the  ironies  attendant  to  that  kind 
of  congressional  pacemaking  are  obvious,  and  should  have  been  ob- 
vious to  the  Congress  some  time  ago. 

There  are  obvious  benefits  to  be  reaped  from  the  new  economic  ex- 
chanffp — and  I  think  you  can  get  better  testimony  here  than  I  can  give 
concerning  that.  But.  if  we  are  going  to  characterize  our  foreign  policj 
toward  Latin  America  as  more  than  an  afterthought,  I  think  it  is 
important  to  begin  to  deal  with  one  of  the  remaining  symbolic  deter- 
rents. I  hope  we  will  take  steps  to  force  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  to  catch  up  with  American  public  opinion  on  this  issue. 
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So  today  I  am  somewhat  more  expectant  than  I  wonkl  have  been  a 
year  ago,  particularly  after  looking  at  the  rather  positive  remarks 
of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  in  recent  weeks.  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  can  see  this  come  to  pass  sooner  rather  than  later  in 
the  94th  Congress. 

I  welcome  the  chance  to  raise  this  issue. 

[Mr.  Harrington's  prepared  statement  follows :] 

Prepared   Statement  of  Hon.  MicHAEa:.  J.  Harrington,  a  Representative  in 
Congress  From  the  State  of  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  testify  on  a  subject  that  has 
concerned  me  deeply  for  several  years.  I  have  long  believed  that  the  U.S.  trade 
embargo  of  Cuba  and  our  non-recognition  policy  have  needlessly  inflicted  sub- 
stantial damage  on  our  own  economy  and  our  international  prestige. 

Our  current  Cuba  policy,  of  course,  v\-as  intended  to  damage  Castro.  In  the 
cold  war  atmosphere  of  the  early  sixties,  with  the  new  Cuban  leader  daily 
denouncing  the  United  States  and  seeking  to  '"export"  his  revolution  to  other 
Latin  American  countries,  we  broke  off  diplomatic  relations  with  the  island 
republic  and  imposed  a  trade  embargo  in  concert  with  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  In  the  intervening  years,  however,  this  effort  to  isolate  Cuba 
has  not  only  lost  its  logic,  it  has  actually  boomeranged.  If  anyone  is  "isolated" 
by  it  now,  it  is  ourselves. 

Few  other  countries  honor  the  embargo  today  even  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
In  spite  of  the  explicit  ban,  about  half  of  the  23  OAS  countries  now  carry  on 
trade  with  Cuba,  and  nine  of  these  conduct  diplomatic  relations.  Ironically,  one 
of  these  countries  is  Venezuela,  the  nation  that  brought  charges  against  Cuba 
at  the  1964  OAS  meeting  which  laid  the  final  stone  of  oflieial  isolation.  There 
are  clear  indications  that  still  other  Latin  American  countries  would  change 
their  Cuba  policy  if  the  United  States  would  only  go  along. 

These  countries  have  recognized  that  Castro,  increasingly  preoccupied  with 
building  a  healthy  economy  at  home,  no  longer  seriously  threatens  their  sov- 
ereignty or  stability.  The  effort  to  "export  revolution,"  which  was  never  really 
effective,  ended  for  all  practical  purposes  with  the  death  of  Che  Guevera  in  1967 
and  the  negotiation  of  major  Russian  economic  aid  in  1968.  It  survives  today 
only  in  occasional  flights  of  rhetoric  in  Havana,  and  even  this  rhetoric  has  been 
considerably  toned  down,  paralleling  the  relaxation  of  tensions  between  the 
United  States  and  its  superpower  rivals. 

On  balance,  our  non-recognition  policy  has  done  far  more  harm  than  good  to 
our  international  interests.  It  has  provided  Castro  with  an  easy  scapegoat  for 
his  domestic  troubles  and  has  driven  him  all  the  more  flrmly  into  the  embrace 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Meanwhile,  our  "economic  denial"  of  Cuba  has  really  amounted  to  self-denial, 
cutting  off  a  major  market  for  American  manufactured  goods.  With  Cuba  only 
90  miles  from  our  shores,  most  of  its  great  need  for  buses,  railroad  cars,  heavy 
machinery  and  agricultural  implements  ought  to  be  supplied  by  us.  Instead, 
these  items  are  coming  from  overseas — and  not  only  from  communist  countries 
but  from  Great  Britain,  France,  West  Germany  and  Japan.  While  our  balance 
of  payments  suffers  and  American  auto  workers  are  laid  off  by  the  thousands, 
Cuba  has  contracted  to  purchase  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  trucks  and  auto- 
mobiles from  subsidiaries  of  General  Motors,  Ford  and  Chrysler  located  in 
Argentina.  We  have  not  cut  off  Cuba  from  the  rest  of  the  world  but  have  cut  off 
ourselves  from  Cuba. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  these  arguments  will  not  satisfy  a  number  of  Amer- 
icans, particidarly  Cuban  exiles  such  as  those  who  demonstrated  here  in  Wash- 
ington over  the  weekend.  To  these  people,  who  object  to  the  Castro  regime  basi- 
cally on  moral  and  ideological  grounds,  I  am  certainly  sympathetic,  but  I  believe 
their  opposition  to  recognition  and  trade  is  fundamentally  misguided.  I  would 
be  the  last  to  suggest  that  the  guerrilla  fighter  of  the  1950s  lias  suddenly  turned 
into  a  Boy  Scout.  But  if  we  seriously  want  to  see  an  improvement  in  civil  liber- 
ties in  Cuba,  with  the  freeing  of  political  prisoners  and  so  on,  we  ought  to  recog- 
nize that  we  will  be  in  a  far  better  position  to  seek  these  goals  if  we  open  dip- 
lomatic channels  and  re-establish  trade  and  cultural  contacts.  Pretending  Cuba 
isn't  there  will  only  make  things  worse. 
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Fortunately,  the  Ford  Administration  seems  to  be  incliing  towai'd  this  view — 
well  behind  a  clear  majority  of  the  American  people  who  favor  restoration  of 
ties.  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger,  in  a  speech  in  Houston  on  IMarch  1,  said  the 
Administration  sees  "no  virtue  in  perpetual  antagonism  between  the  United  States 
and  Cuba"  and  hinted  that  relations  between  our  countries  may  be  headed  in  a 
"new  direction."  This  view  was  apparently  confirmed  at  the  current  OAS  meet- 
ing here  in  AVashington,  where  the  Secretary  suggested  that  a  "general  under- 
standing" has  been  reached  regarding  an  eventual  shift  in  policy.  Premier  Castro, 
meanwhile,  has  made  it  clear  in  his  discussions  with  Senator  McGovem  and 
cthei-s  that  he  is  eager  to  see  our  relations  normalized. 

Hopefully,  these  new  signs  improve  the  chances  for  passage  of  the  measures  I 
have  introduced  again  this  year  to  repeal  the  discriminatory  "Cuban  Resolution" 
of  1962  and  to  end  the  trade  embargo.  My  only  regret  is  that  all  of  this  has  taken 
so  long  and  that  Congress  seems  once  again  to  be  bringing  up  the  rear  on  an  im- 
portant foreign  policy  initiative.  These  moves  are  long  overdue. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  happy  to  discuss  them. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Thank  you  veiy  much,  ]Mr.  Harrington.  Let  me  pose  one 
general  question.  I  know  that  you  have  shared  the  concern  expressed 
hy  members  of  the  committee  about  our  relations  with  Chile  imder  the 
current  military  junta.  In  prescribing  or  describing  the  U.S.  policies,  I 
wonder  if  you  could,  in  a  general  way,  make  a  comparison  of  what  you 
tliink  the  policies  of  the  United  States  should  be  with  respect  to  Chile 
and  Cuba,  just  using  them  as  two  cases,  one  an  authoritarian  regime  to 
the  right  and  one  to  the  left.  Can  you  give  us  your  general  vie-ws  on  that 
question  ? 

Mr.  Harringtox.  Pragmatically,  Mr.  Cliairman,  if  we  are  able  to 
assume  a  posture  of  recognition  and  compatibility  in  dealing  with  the 
regime  of  Chile^which  is,  as  you  characterize  it,  a  dictatorsliip  of  the 
light — then  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  do  the  same  with  Cuba. 
"We  have  to  realize  that  almost  a  generation  has  passed  since  Castro 
took  power  in  Cuba,  and  tliat  fact  cannot  be  changed  regardless  of  our 
historical  wishes  to  the  contrary. 

I  think  we  have  paid  a  price  for  our  historical  insensitivity  to  the 
■events  preceding  Castro's  takeover,  and  perhaps  that  insensitivity  is 
what  made,  in  part,  Castro's  takeover  as  easy  as  it  was. 

]\Ir.  Fraser.  In  our  relationships  with  Chile,  some  of  us  have  urged 
that  the  United  States  make  clear  its  concern  about  violations  of  human 
riglits  that  have  occurred.  In  your  judgment,  should  the  same  policy 
apply  to  Chile  and  Cuba  ? 

^Ir.  Harrixgtox.  Yes.  I  don't  draw  any  distinction,  whether  you 
limit  it  to  those  two  examples  or  if  you  add  others  to  the  list.  I  think 
if  we  have  anything  to  offer  people  it  is  the  hope  that  we  will  assume 
normal  relations  with  the  given  country. 

I  think  the  important  part  of  that  might  be  the  degree  to  which 
that  relationship  is  developed,  based  on  that  sensitivity  for  which  you 
have  demonstrated  a  great  deal  of  prescience. 

Mr.  Fraser.  ]\Ir.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Whalex.  I  think  the  distinction  between  Chile  and  Cuba,  with 
respect  to  our  concerns  about  the  violation  of  human  rights,  is  that  we 
have  communications  with  Chile  but  not  with  C'Uba.  I  loiow.  Mr.  Har- 
rington, you,  along  witli  me  and  several  others,  were  instrumental 
in  working  out  an  amendment  that  denied  military  aid  to  Chile  until 
there  was  an  improvement  in  their  human  rights  posture.  Would  you 
make  a  distinction  also  between  diplomatic  recognition  and  foreign 
assistance  to  a  nation  ? 
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IMr.  Harrixgtox.  I  tliink  the  gradjition  of  commitment  is  froinj^  to 
present  a  subjective  judirment  of  wliat  -we  are  doing  to  meet  the  fun- 
damental concern  of  tliis  country.  I  would  not  necehsaril}'  expect  that 
recosfnition  be  followed  by  an  extension  of  aid. 

Mr.  WiiALEX.  There  was  a  thesis,  however,  expressed  by  witnesses 
clurino;  our  hearings  last  week  that  recognition  of  a  government  was 
tantamount  to  approval  of  its  policies. 

Mr.  Harrington.  I  think  there  is  a  distinction  to  be  drawn.  It  has 
been  drawn  in  other  situations  around  the  world. 

iMr.  WiiALEN.  I  don't  have  anj-  further  questions,  ]Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Mrs.  Collins. 

Mrs.  Collins.  I  have  no  questions. 

]Mr.  Fraser.  jNIr.  Solarz. 

]Mr.  SoLARz.  I  want  to  take  the  opportunity  to  compliment  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  for  a  very  thoughtful  presentation.  I  thought  he 
made  an  excellent  point  when  he  suggested  we  are  really  the  ones  who 
have  suffered  from  disruption  of  our  relationship  with  Cuba  far  more 
than  the  Cubans  or  the  Cuban  Government  has,  itself. 

I  would  hope  that  this  would  signal  a  growing  determination  in  the 
Congress  to  urge  the  administration  to  move  in  a  more  reasonable 
direction  with  respect  to  our  policy  toward  Cuba  than  they  have  per- 
liapsinthepast. 

]Mr.  Harrington.  I  sometimes  think  what  ought  to  replace  me  is 
a  battery  of  psychologists  to  begin  to  probe  what  prompted  this  coun- 
try to  maintain  for  so  long  an  unwilling-ness  to  do  in  Cuba  what  it  did 
■elsewhere  on  a  grand  scale. 

Again,  it  ispart  of  our  foreign  policy  perception  over  the  last  5 
years.  I  don't  think  it  is  foreign  policy  or  trade  expertise,  but  a  prob- 
lem in  that  kind  of  schizophrenia  which  remains  a  very  heavy  stream 
in  this  counti-y's  foreign  policy  consciousness.  I  wish  I  could  give  you 
a  little  more  insightful  answer  on  this  point;  I  think  it  is  crucial.  _ 

Mr.  Solarz.  I  think  we  need  more  cigar  smokers  in  this  ^^-liite 
House. 

JNfr.  Harrington.  I  could  make  a  rejoinder  to  that  but  I  won't. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Mrs.  ]Meyner. 

INIrs.  Meyner.  I  have  no  questions.  I  think  our  colleagues  and  Mr. 
Flarringion  both  in  his  written  statement  and  verbal  statement  have 
covered  any  cpiestions  that  I  might  have  very  adequately. 

]Mr.  Fraser.  Thank  you  A-ery  much  for  your  appearance  today.  I 
hope  that  if  you  have  some  time  you  will  join  us. 

yiv.  Harrington.  Thank  you,  IMr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Our  second  witness  today  is  Senator  George  INIcGovern. 

Senator,  we  are  honored  to  have  you  here  in  the  subcommittee  hear- 
ings today.  Your  leadership  is  widely  recogTiized.  We  don't  have  to 
recount  your  many  actions  of  public  leadership.  "We  are  honored  to 
have  you  here  today. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  GEORGE  McGOVEEN,  A  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM 

THE  STATE  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Senator  ^NIcGoatern.  Thank  you  very  much,  ]Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee.  I  appreciate  your  giving  me  the  opportu- 
nity to  be  heard  before  the  committee.  I  was  pleased  that  I  arrived  in 
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time  to  hear  at  least  part  of  the  statement  by  Congressman  Harring- 
ton to  which  I  wholly  subscribed. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  conmiittee,  I  was 
in  Cuba  last  week.  A  short  time  prior  to  my  departure  for  Cuba  on  a 
week  ago  IMonday,  ISIay  5th,  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  was  inter- 
viewed by  Barbara  Walters  on  NBC.  In  the  course  of  that  interview 
he  indicated  that  insofar  as  any  normalization  of  relationships  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Cuba  was  concerned  the  next  move  was  up 
to  Castro,  that  we  had  made  certain  gestures  and  that  he  now  expected 
them  to  make  the  next  move  before  we  would  do  anything. 

To  whatever  extent  that  assessment  was  pertinent.  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  it  has  now  been  overtaken  by  events.  Prime  INIinister  Cas- 
tro's gestures  and  his  statements  to  the  American  press  who  wore  with 
me  on  tliis  trip  and  liis  statements  to  me  and  members  of  my  party  have 
reversed  that  situation  in  the  last  few  days  and  I  think  the  next  move 
is  up  to  us,  that  the  ball  is  back  in  our  court. 

I  am  grateful  that  this  committee  is  mooting  on  this  question  now. 
Tliere  can  be  no  mistake  al)<)ut  the  clarity  of  the  signals  that  were  sent 
to  Washington  during  our  stay  in  Havana. 

First  and  foremost.  Prime  jVIinister  Castro  indicated  during  his 
Wednesday  night  press  conference  and  in  extensive  discussions  with 
my  wife.  JEleanor,  and  me  that  evening  that  a  partial  lifting  of  the 
embargo  to  permit  the  export  of  food  and  medicine  would  be  inter- 
preted by  many  and  by  his  government  as  an  adequate  basis  on  which 
to  l)egin  bilateral  negotiations  on  other  issues. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a  significant  change  in  the  Cuban  position. 
As  you  know,  they  have  previously  argued  that  negotiations  with  the 
United  States  could  not  begin  on  any  serious  issue  until  the  entire  em- 
bargo was  lifted.  Moreover,  the  categories  of  food  and  medicine  have 
special  significance  since  those  categories  wore  specifically  omitted 
from  the  trade  restrictions  that  were  imposed  by  the  OAS  in  1964. 
The  decision  by  the  Cuban  Government  was,  I  believe,  deliberately 
framed  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  the  United  States  to  remain  in  com- 
pliance with  the  OAS  sanctions  and  at  the  same  time  to  begin  bilateral 
negotiations  now  without  any  further  delay. 

This  decision,  it  seems  to  me.  indicates  that  Cuba  has.  to  quote  Secre- 
tary Kissincrer,  and  I  give  his  exact  words,  "demonstrated  a  readiness 
to  assume  the  mutuality  of  obligations  and  regard  upon  which  a  new 
relationship  must  be  founded."  So.  it  is  now  our  turn  in  that  Cuba  has 
demonstrated  its  readiness  and  T  think  we  must  do  the  same. 

At  a  minimum,  JNIr.  Chairman,  the  U.S.  embargo  on  food  and  medi- 
cine should  be  lifted  without  any  further  delay. 

Let  me  just  say,  speaking  for  myself.  I  think  the  embargo  as  a  whole 
and  the  OAS  sanctions  should  be  lifted.  T  have  never  understood  the 
rational  grounds  for  denying  trade  with  Cuba. 

The  decision  on  the  embargo  issue  was  not  the  only  positive  signal 
transmitted  to  Washinafton  during  our  recent  visit.  There  were  other 
things  and  I  begin  with  a  very  small  signal. 

Senator  Brooke  had  asked  that  I  speak  to  the  Prime  Minister  about 
the  Boston  Red  Sox  pitcher  Luis  Tiant,  who  is  getting  to  the  stage  in 
his  career  where  he  is  about  ready  to  retire.  His  parents  had  never  seen 
him  play  professional  baseball  and  he  wanted  very  much  that  his  par- 
ents be  permitted  to  come  to  Boston  to  see  him  play.  Without  any  hesi- 
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tance  at  all  the  Prime  Minister  said  this  could  be  arranged,  that  he 
would  talk  with  the  parents,  and  they  were  free  to  come  here  to  the 
United  States  and  stay  as  long  as  they  wished. 

They  could  stay  a  short  time  or  long  time.  To  use  his  exact  quote, 
"It  is  entirely  up  to  them." 

In  addition  he  said  that  he  was  very  favorable  to  the  proposal 
I  made  that  there  be  an  exchange  of  baseball  and  basketball  teams. 
I  know,  again,  this  may  seem  like  a  superficial  matter,  but  after  all, 
it  served  to  open  up  a  discussion  with  the  Chinese  in  the  ping-pong 
field  and  maybe  the  same  thing  will  work  in  baseball  and  basketball. 

He  apparently  has  been  negotiating  with  one  of  our  networks  who 
suggested  this  to  him  prior  to  my  visit.  I  didn't  know  that  when  I 
brought  up  the  subject.  He  is  under  the  impression  that  the  State 
Department  is  the  holdup  on  it.  I  am  not  sure  that  that  is  the  case. 
I  have  urged  Secretary  Kissinger  to  look  favorably  on  this  idea  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  they  will. 

The  Prime  ^Minister  assured  me  that  he  would  also  reconsider  the 
Southern  Airways  case.  As  you  know,  this  is  the  case  where  hijackers 
took  a  plane,  I  believe  in  November  19Y2,  and  the  ransom  money  had 
already  been  paid,  some  $2  million.  He  apprehended  the  hijackers.  He 
also  kept  the  $2  million. 

I  told  him  that  this  was  a  small  airways,  that  he  wasn't  dealing  with 
American  Airlines  or  Eastern  or  some  large  company,  it  was  a  small 
Southern  company  that  needed  that  money  to  meet  their  payrolls 
and  to  make  out  financially.  He  said  he  was  impressed  with  that. 

At  an  earlier  time  he  had  tried  to  make  pajnuent  on  the  $2  million 
and  it  wasn't  accepted.  "Wliat  he  did  was  to  write  out  a  check  to  the 
airways  on  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  in  New  York  where  the  Cuban 
accounts  are  blocked  and,  of  course,  the  bank  said  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment would  not  let  them  make  payment. 

After  a  certain  amount  of  laughter  about  this  I  told  him  this  was 
a  clever  debating  point  but  it  would  create  a  good  impression  in  this 
country  if  he  actually  paid  back  the  $2  million.  He  said  that  he  was 
inclined  to  do  that,  that  he  would  have  to  talk  to  his  advisers  but 
he  thought  possibly  it  could  be  done. 

He  also  promised  that  he  would  review  the  individual  cases  of  those 
Americans  who  are  in  jail  in  Cuba  that  we  classify  as  political  prison- 
ers, the  nine  men  who  were  involved  in  various  actions  against  the 
Cuban  Govei-nment.  He  stressed  he  was  not  making  a  clear  commit- 
ment but  that  he  would  seriously  consider  releasing  some  or  all  of 
those  nine  prisoners. 

Finally,  ISIr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  draw  attention  to  a  gesture 
by  the  Prime  Minister  near  the  end  of  his  press  conference.  One  of 
the  reporters  asked  him,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been  very 
generous  with  his  time,  giving  them  about  an  hour,  if  he  would  be 
willing  to  speak  in  English  to  the  American  people  on  anything  he 
wanted  to  say. 

He  doesn't  like  to  speak  in  English.  He  doesn't  have  confidence 
that  he  commands  the  language  very  well.  Nevertheless,  he  did  speak 
in  English  to  the  American  people,  as  some  of  you  know,  and  tried 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  to  convey  a  cordial  message  of  friendship. 

I  think  we  have  to  interpret  that  as  a  very  personal  signal  from 
the  Prime  Minister  that  he  is  prepared  to  build  a  new  relationship 
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with  the  United  States.  There  isn't  the  slightest  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  he  is  at  that  stage  now  and  tliat  it  is  up  to  us  wliether  we  want 
to  seize  on  it  or  wliether  we  wish  to  pursue  our  present  policy  of 
attempting  to  isolate  the  Cuban  peoj^le  and  their  govermnent. 

But  if  there  is  to  be  a  new  bilateral  relationship  between  the  two 
countries  the  next  step  is  ours.  I  see  no  reason  for  further  delay. 

Now  just  a  word  in  conclusion  on  the  legislation,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  have  been  encouraged  that  the  administration's  statement  in  re- 
cent days,  particularly  in  the  context  of  the  OAS  sessions,  has  been 
constructiv^e.  It  has  been  vague  but  it  has  been  constructive.  I  believe 
that  at  this  point  it  vrould  be  most  useful  for  the  Congress  to  move 
ahead  with  some  initiative  of  its  own,  to  back  up  administration 
moves  toward  normalization,  beginning  with  the  lifting  of  the 
embargo. 

I  know  there  are  a  number  of  resolutions  pending  before  your  com- 
mittee. We  have  some  similar  ones  on  our  side  of  the  Capitol.  But  it 
would  respond  to  a  new  development.  We  would  consider  in  particu- 
lar a  resolution  urging  the  administration  to  move  immediately  to 
lift  the  embargo  on  trade  and  food  and  medicine. 

As  I  have  noted,  that  step  could  be  taken  prior  to  any  change  in 
the  OSA  position. 

Let  me  stress  that  these  steps  are  significant  with  respect  to  a  few 
countries.  We  have  fallen  into  what  1  regard  as  an  ill-advised  prac- 
tice of  treating  normal  relations  with  a  country  as  though  somehow 
this  were  a  kind  of  magnanimous  offering  on  our  part  to  be  granted 
only  to  those  goveinments  of  v>-hich  we  happen  to  approve. 

But  on  the  grounds  of  self-interest,  as  I  belie\e  Congressman  Har- 
rington was  point irig  out,  to  say  nothing  of  connnonsense,  v>e  ought 
to  see  it  as  no  more  than  the  recognition  of  reality  when  we  deal  with 
a  government  that  exists,  and  a  determination  to  deal  with  other  coun- 
tries on  the  basis  of  maturity  and  mutual  respect.  Whether  we  hap- 
pen to  approve  of  their  internal  economic  and  political  systems  is 
irrelevant. 

We  should  encourage  all  nations  to  act  as  responsible  members  of 
the  world  community. 

Now,  there  are  sharp  differences  between  the  United  States  and 
Cuba,  there  are  questions  on  the  prisoners,  there  are  questions  on  the 
compensation  of  property.  But  if  one  thing  is  clear  above  all  else  it 
is  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  address  any  of  these  serious  questions 
in  the  absence  of  some  progress  toward  normalized  relations. 

After  long  years  and  other  different  obstacles  we  have  managed  to 
make  that  adjustment  with  some  countries.  One  thinks  of  the  case  of 
the  People's  Eepublic  of  China.  We  have  carried  on  relations  with 
other  socialist  countries  for  a  number  of  years.  Surely  the  time  has 
come  to  deal  on  the  same  basis  with  countries  in  our  own  hemisphere. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee. 

[Senator  McGovern's  i:)repared  statement  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  op  Senator  George  McGovern,  a  U.S.  Senator  From  the 

State  of   South  Dakota 

About  this  time  five  days  ago  I  was  winding  up  my  visit  to  Cuba,  with  a  tour 
of  the  Museum  of  the  Revolution  and  a  brief  stop  at  Havana  University.  Since 
then  I  thought  a  great  deal  about  the  trip  and  the  normalization  of  relations 
between  our  two  countries. 
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Many  of  you  will  recall  that  a  short  time  prior  to  my  departure  for  Cuba, 
Monday,  May  5,  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  was  interviewed  by  Barbara  Wal- 
ters of  NBC.  During  that  interview,  the  Secretary  indicated  that,  insofar  as  a 
rapprochement  with  Cuba  was  concerned,  the  next  move  was  up  to  the  Castro 
government.  If  his  assessment  was  accurate  then — it  has  now  been  overtaken 
by  events. 

Those  events — the  meetings  with  Prime  Minister  Castro,  his  statements,  his 
gestures — they  have  reversed  the  situation.  The  next  move  is  up  to  us.  The  ball 
is  back  in  our  court. 

There  can  be  no  mistake  about  the  clarity  of  the  signals  sent  to  Washington 
during  my  stay  in  Havana.  Indeed,  if  all  diplomatic  signals  were  as  clear  as 
those  which  the  Cuban  Government  sent  out  during  our  visit,  we  could 
eliminate  scores  of  intelligence  analysts. 

First  and  foremost.  Prime  Minister  Castro  indicated  during  his  Wednesday 
press  conference  and  my  subsequent  meeting  that  evening  with  him  that  a 
partial  lifting  of  the  embargo  to  permit  the  export  of  food  and  medicine  would 
be  interpreted  as  a  basis  to  begin  bilateral  negotiations. 

This  was  a  major  decision.  Previously,  Cuban  authorities  have  vehemently 
insisted  that  negotiations  with  the  United  States  could  not  begin  until  the 
entire  embargo  or,  as  they  refer  to  it,  the  blockade  was  lifted.  Moreover,  the 
categories  of  food  and  medicine  have  a  special  significance  all  their  own ;  these 
categories  were  specifically  omitted  for  humanitarian  reasons  from  the  trade 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  OAS  in  1964.  Accordingly,  the  decision  by  the  Cuban 
Government  was,  I  believe,  framed  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  the  United  States  to 
remain  in  compliance  with  the  OAS  sanctions  and  to  begin  bilateral  negotia- 
tions at  the  same  time. 

This  decision,  it  seems  to  me,  indicates  beyond  any  doubt  that,  as  requested  by 
Secretary  Kissinger,  Cuba  has  demonstrated  "a  readiness  to  assume  the  mutual- 
ity of  obligation  and  regard  upon  which  a  new  relationship  must  be  founded." 
It  is  now  our  turn ;  Cuba  has  demonstrated  its  readiness ;  we  must  do  the  same. 
At  a  minimum,  the  United  States  embargo  on  food  and  medicine  must  be  lifted 
without  further  delay. 

The  decision  on  the  embargo  issue  was  not  the  only  positive  signal  trans- 
mitted to  Washington  during  our  recent  visit.  There  were  others.  For  example, 
as  the  press  has  reported,  the  parents  of  Boston  Red  Sox  pitcher  Luis  Tiant  will 
be  coming  to  the  United  States  so  that  they  may  see  their  son  play  before  he 
retires ;  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Prime  Minister  Castro  made  it  clear  to  me  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Tiant  could  remain  here  as  long  as  they  want  and  could  return  to 
Cuba  at  any  time.  '"It's  entirely  up  to  them,"  he  said. 

In  addition,  the  Prime  Minister  said  that  any  proposal  by  us  to  permit  a  col- 
lege basketball  team  or  a  professional  baseball  team  to  play  in  Cuba  would  be 
well  received  by  him,  the  Cuban  Government  and  the  Cuban  people.  I  will  pre- 
sent the  outlines  of  such  a  proposal  to  the  State  Department.  I  hope  it  will  be 
favorably  received. 

Moreover,  Prime  Minister  Castro  assured  me  that  he  would  reconsider  the 
Southern  Airways  case  involving  two  million  dollars  in  ransom  money  which 
was  never  returned  to  the  United  States.  He  also  promised  me  that  he  would 
review  the  individual  cases  of  those  Americans  in  jail  in  Cuba  whom  the  State 
Department  classifies  as  political  prisoners. 

Finally,  I  want  to  draw  attention  to  the  Prime  Minister's  closing  remarks 
which  he  delivered  in  English  during  his  Wednesday  night  press  conference. 
After  some  encouragement  from  Barbara  Walters,  Mr.  Castro  made  a  genuine 
and  sincere  effort  to  communicate  with  the  American  people  in  their  language. 
I  think  we  have  to  interpret  this  as  a  very  personal  signal  from  Prime  Minister 
Castro  that  he  is  prepared  to  build  a  new  relationship  with  the  United  States. 
It  seems  clear  to  me  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  new  bilateral  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  Cuba,  the  next  step  is  up  to  us.  It  should  come  quickly. 
I  have  been  encouraged  that  the  Administration's  statements  in  recent  days,  par- 
ticularly in  the  context  of  the  Organization  of  American  States  sessions,  have 
been  forthcoming,  if  vague.  And  I  believe  that  at  this  point  it  would  be  most 
useful  for  the  Congress  to  move  ahead  with  initiatives  of  its  own,  to  back  up 
administration  moves  toward  normalization,  beginning  with  a  lifting  of  the  trade 
embargo. 

I  know  there  are  a  number  of  resolutions  pending  before  your  Committee,  and 
we  have  similar  proposals  pending  in  the  Senate.  Since  it  would  respond  to  a 
new  development,  we  should  consider  in  particular  a  resolution  urging  the  Ad- 
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ministration  to  move  immediately  to  lift  the  ban  on  trade  in  food  and  medicine. 
As  I  have  noted,  that  step  could  be  taken  prior  to  any  change  in  the  OAS  position. 

Finally,  let  me  stress  what  these  steps  really  mean.  With  respect  to  a  few  coun- 
tries, we  have  fallen  into  what  I  regard  as  a  pernicious  practice  of  treating 
normal  relations  as  a  magnanimous  offering,  to  be  granted  only  to  those  govern- 
ments we  approve.  On  the  grounds  of  self-interest,  to  say  nothing  of  common- 
sense,  we  ought  to  see  it  as  no  more  than  the  recognition  of  reality,  and  a  deter- 
mination to  deal  with  other  countries  on  the  basis  of  maturity  and  mutual 
respect. 

Whether  or  not  we  approve  of  their  internal  economic  and  political  systems, 
we  should  encourage  all  nations  to  act  as  responsible  members  of  the  world 
community. 

There  are  sharp  differences  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba.  The  status 
of  both  American  prisoners  and  Cul)an  political  prisoners  is  of  deep  concern. 
Thousands  of  Cubans  in  America  long  to  renew  contact  with  their  families  on 
this  island.  We  must  deal  with  tlie  question  of  expropriated  property. 

But  if  one  thing  is  clear  above  all  else,  it  is  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  address 
these  questions  in  the  absence  of  real  progress  toward  normalized  relations. 

After  long  years,  and  over  ditBcult  obstacles,  we  have  managed  to  make  that 
adjustment  with  respect  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  We  have  carried  on 
normal  relations  with  nearly  all  other  socialist  countries  for  a  number  of  years. 

Surely  the  time  has  come  to  deal  on  the  same  basis  in  our  own  hemisphere. 

Mr.  F'il\si:r.  Thank  3-011  very  niucli,  Senator  McGovern,  for  a  very 
thoiitrlitfiil  statement. 

Senator,  in  practical  terms,  what  difference  does  it  make  to  tlie 
United  States  whether  it  moves  toward  recognition?  What  advantage 
would  be  gained  from  such  a  move  ? 

Senator  McGoverx.  The  first  advantage  that  occurs  is  the  trade 
advantage.  We  coidd  use  some  of  the  Cuban  sugar.  We  could  use  nickel 
tliat  they  have  for  export,  rum,  sugar,  other  things  that  they  mentioned 
in  our  conversations  with  them, 

Tliey  regard  the  sugar  and  the  nickel  trade  as  the  two  most  im- 
portant contributions  they  could  make  on  the  exi:)ort  side.  From  us 
they  would  like  to  import  articles  like  shoes,  clothing,  wheat,  feed 
grains,  soybeans,  livestock  products,  electronic  and  industrial  equip- 
ment of  various  kinds. 

It  seemed  to  me  as  I  listened  to  them  tick  off  the  list  of  things  they 
wanted  to  buy  from  us  that  while  it  is  a  small  country,  it  is  certainly 
a  natural  trading  partner  with  the  United  States.  That  is  one 
advantage. 

Aside  from  that,  there  is  the  fact  that  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
negotiate  these  other  questions  on  the  possible  compensation  for  prop- 
erty that  they  haA^e  taken,  the  release  of  prisoners,  normalization  of 
trade  and  travel,  exchange  of  persons,  all  those  other  questions  would 
flow,  I  think,  from  the  initial  step  on  establishing  trade  relations  with 
them. 

It  is  just  a  kind  of  personal  feeling  that  I  think  ma3'be  we  all  share 
that  even  if  it  did  not  produce  an^-thing  in  the  way  of  material  re- 
wards, they  are  neighbors  of  ours.  They  are  in  our  hemisphere.  They 
are  flesh  and  blood.  They  are  human  beings.  They  have  aspirations. 

I  tliink  it  would  be  a  decent  thing  to  do  to  try  to  normalize  our  rela- 
tions with  them  insofar  as  we  can  respecting  the  fact  that  we  have  very 
sharp  differences  of  opinion.  Then  there  is  the  byproduct  of  general 
approval  that  it  woulcl  give  to  our  actions  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
A  great  many  other  countries  recognize  Cuba.  Ten  Latin  American 
members  of  the  OAS  recognize  them  and  carry  on  diplomatic  relations 
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the  worhl  if  we  took  this  step.  Maybe  not  a  major  factor,  but  it  is 
somethinff  worth  thinking  about. 

]Mr.  Fraser.  In  tlie  judgment,  should  we  move  to  full  trade  rela- 
tions in  the  absence  of  arrangements,  for  example,  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  separated  families? 

Senator  ]McGo\t.rx.  If  you  could  begin  discussions  on  the  basis  of 
lifting  the  ban  on  food  and  medicine,  it  might  be  practical  to  try  to 
press  for  negotiations  on  some  other  issue  that  we  are  concerned  about 
such  as  the  reuniting  of  families.  I  personally  think  there  is  very 
little  to  be  lost  and  much  to  be  gained  by  just  lifting  the  embargo. 

I  think  that  they  see  that  as  an  insult.  It  is  something  that  we  did 
unilaterally  3  or  4  years  before  the  OAS  even  thought  of  it,  and  they 
Avere  the  butt  of  an  embargo  that  somehow  says  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  we  regard  them  as  worse  than  almost  any  other  government  any- 
Avhere  in  the  world. 

So  that  I  believe  we  would  make  more  progress  on  these  other  issues 
if  we  just  lifted  the  embargo  and  not  do  it  on  a  step  by  step  basis. 

Mr.  Frx^ser.  Senator,  in  your  visit  to  Cuba  did  you  have  an  oppor- 
tujiity  to  leani  anything  about  the  question  of  political  prisoners, 
whether  the  government  there  admits  that  they  have  any  or  whetiier 
they  do  have  any  ? 

Senator  ]McGo\'erx.  Yes.  The}'  don't  use  that  phrase  but  they  read- 
ily admit  that  they  have  prisoners  they  see  as  enemies  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  officials  told  me  that  of  the  prisoners  that  they  were  hold- 
ing shortly  after  the  revolution,  80  percent  have  been  released.  I 
didn't  ask  to  see  the  prisoners.  Senator  Javits  and  Senator  Pell  did. 
They  went  to  the  prison  and  talked  to  some  of  the  prisoners. 

I  concentrated  on  the  nine  American  political  prisoners  who  were 
being  held.  I  think  there  is  some  chance  that  part  or  all  of  those  men 
may  be  released. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Mr.  Whalen. 

]\Ir.  Whalen.  Senator,  has  the  executive  branch  asked  you  for  your 
views  ? 

Senator  McGoverx.  Yes.  I  called  them  immediately  on  my  return 
and  talked  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Mr.  Eogers,  and  filled 
him  in  on  what  I  have  just  told  you  and  answered  questions.  I  also 
told  him  that  I  would  provide  Secretary  Kissinger  and  him  with  a 
full  written  report  on  our  fuidings.  They  had  thoroughly  briefed  us 
before  we  went  to  Cuba  as  well  as  the  Department  of  Defense.  I  made 
a  commitment  to  them  to  report  back  everything  we  found  there, 
which  we  have  done. 

^Ir.  WhalejST.  Senator,  you  indicated  that  you  thought  we  should 
lift  the  embargo  completely.  I  know  that  Congressman  Fraser  and  I 
and  others  on  our  committee,  and  I  am  sure  you  in  the  Senate,  have 
been  concerned  about  our  actions  in  violating  the  embargo  against 
Rhodesia.  I  am  wondering,  would  you  advocate  our  lifting  the  Cuban 
embargo  completely  prior  to  final  action  by  the  OAS  on  this  issue? 

Senator  McGovern.  I  would.  Congressman,  for  this  reason.  We  put 
it  on  several  years  before  the  OAS  acted.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
it  was  done  under  some  pressure  and  leadership  from  the  United 
States.  We  were  in  the  role  of  persuaders  in  getting  the  sanctions  in- 
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voked  by  the  OAS.  I  don't  tliink  we  would  be  A'iolating  any  commit- 
ment we  have  to  the  OAS  if,  acting  unilaterally,  we  lifted  the 
embargo. 

Now,  I  wish  that  had  been  pressed  at  the  meeting  that  has  been  in 
progress  the  last  40  days.  I  clon't  think  it  is  a  major  factor,  let  me 
put  it  that  way,  whether  we  do  it  now  or  wait  until  September,  but  we 
don't  need  to  wait  certainly  on  the  food  and  medicine  aspects  of  it. 
That  we  ouglit  to  do  this  afternoon. 

The  other  question  that  you  raised  is  one  that  perhaps  in  terms  of 
propriety  and  argument  could  be  made  that  since  we  are  in  the  OAS 
it  might  be  better  to  do  this  in  concert  with  tliem  or  do  it  after  the  OAS 
has  removed  the  sanctions. 

Mr.  Dockery,  who  Avent  with  me  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations'  stalT,  handed  me  a  note  reminding  me  that  10  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  who  are  membei's  of  the  OAS  have  acted  on  this  matter 
already. 

Mr.  WiiALEX.  I  think  probably  more  than  that  number  are  violating 
the  Rhodesian  embargo. 

Senator  McGo\t:rn.  There  is  some  strong  feeling  about  this.  It 
would  not  be  consistent  with  our  relations  with  the  OAS.  I  don't  think 
the  Cubans  are  going  to  perish  between  now  and  September  Avhen  the 
OAS  meeting  takes  place.  But  I  would  say  that  I  see  nothing  to  be 
gained  from  the  delay. 

Mr.  WiiALEX.  Assuming  that  discussions  resimie  between  our  two 
countries,  did  you  detect  any  indications  from  the  Prime  Minister  as 
to  what  his  positions  would  be  regarding  the  points  of  diiference  be- 
tween Cuba  and  the  United  States  f 

Senator  McGoverx.  I  think  he  might  be  quite  reasonable  in  terms  of 
the  other  questions.  We  are  probably  going  to  run  into  some  trouble  on 
the  confiscation  issue  because  when  they  talk  about  what  they  owe 
us  in  the  way  of  property  that  they  took  OA'er,  they  also  talk  about  the 
cost  of  the  embargo  to  them,  as  you  know.  They  talk  about  various 
other  things,  the  cost  to  their  government  of  trying  to  turn  back  the 
CIA  operations. 

Whether  they  in  fact  will  press  that  as  a  counterclaim  against  the 
property  that  they  confiscated,  I  frankly  don't  know  and  I  don't  think 
we  are  going  to  find  that  out  until  we  actually  get  into  serious  dis- 
cussions vs'ith  them  on  those  issues.  I  just  didn't  feel  I  was  in  a  position 
to  press  very  hard  on  some  of  those  things. 

I  kept  telling  him  I  was  not  a  negotiator,  I  was  there  more  of  a 
listener  and  fact  finder  than  any  other  role. 

Mr.  Whalex.  Have  you  ever  been  in  Cuba  before  ? 

Senator  ]McGoverx.  No,  I  had  never  been  there.  It  was  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I  had  been  to  a  Communist  country  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Whalex.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Senator,  before  I  forget  it,  if  you  and  your  staif  can 
provide  for  the  record  the  list  of  Americans  who  are  in  jail  about 
which  you  spoke,  I  would  appreciate  it  very  much. 

Senator  McGovern.  Yes.  We  could  do  that. 
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[The  information  requested  follows :] 

American  Citizex  Prisoners  in  Cuba  Who  Have  Been  Convicted  of  Crimes 
OF  A  Political  Nature  as  of  August  1974 

1.  Del  Pino,  Rafael:  Born  Havana,  1926.  Arrested  July  26,  1959.  Del  Pino 
was  shot  down  in  a  small  plane  while  attempting  to  land  in  Cuba  on  July  25, 
1959.  He  was  subsequently  charged  with  "crimes  against  the  state"  arising 
from  "counter-revolutionary  activities."  He  was  tried  and  convicted  of  these 
charges,  and  on  December  8,  1959  he  was  sentenced  to  30  years  imprisonment. 
U.S.  address  prior  to  July  1959  is  unknown. 

2.  Emmick,  Frank:  Born  Ohio,  1915.  Arrested  September  13,  1963.  Emmick 
entered  Cuba  in  1959  as  a  businessman  involved  in  the  sale  of  tractors.  At  the 
time  of  his  arrest  he  was  President  of  the  American  Club  in  Havana.  He  was 
charged  with  espionage.  His  trial  took  place  on  April  11,  1963.  Emmick  was 
found  guilty  of  counter-revolutionary  activity  and  espionage  and  sentenced 
to  30  years  imprisonment. 

3.  Garcia  Cruz,  Antonio:  Born  Havana,  1939.  Arrested  November  24.  1960.  He 
was  tried  and  found  guilty  of  counter-revolutionary  activities  on  February  17, 
1961.  He  was  sentenced  to  30  years  of  imprisonment.  The  fact  that  Garcia 
Cruz  had  a  claim  to  U.S.  citizenship  was  not  established  until  1964.  At  the  time 
of  his  trial  and  conviction  Garcia  Cruz  made  no  claim  to  American  citizenship. 
He  has  never  lived  in  the  U.S.  Since  1964  Garcia  Cruz  has  been  treated  as  an 
American  citizen  political  prisoner. 

4.  Jackson,  Everett  D.:  Born  Chicago,  1940.  Arrested  December  30,  1967. 
Jackson  was  piloting  a  Taylor  Craft  light  plane  which  crashed  in  Las  Villas 
province  on  December  29,  1967.  He  was  arrested  by  Cuban  authorities  the  fol- 
lowing day.  He  was  charged  with  (a)  violating  Cuban  air  space  and  (b)  an 
attempt  against  the  security  of  the  state  and  collusion  with  counter-revolu- 
tionary Cubans  in  Miami.  His  trial  was  held  more  than  a  year  later  on  April  30, 
1969.  On  May  8,  1969,  he  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  30  years  imprison- 
ment. 

5.  Lunt,  Lawrence  K.,  Jr.:  Born  Massachusetts,  1923.  Arrested  May  26,  1965. 
Lunt  was  charged  with  counter-revolutionary  activities.  His  trial  took  place 
February  16,  1966.  He  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  30  years  imprison- 
ment on  the  same  date.  Lunt,  who  is  married  to  a  Belgian  national,  first  en- 
tered Cuba  in  1956  and  bought  a  ranch  in  Pinar  del  Rio  province  where  he 
was  living  w^hen  arrested. 

6.  Rodriquez  Morales,  Claudio:  Born  Puerto  Rico,  1930.  Arrested  July  18, 
1966.  He  was  charged  with  entering  Cuba  illegally  for  purposes  of  smuggling 
persons  out  of  Cuba  and  counter-revolutionary  activities.  He  w^as  convicted 
and  sentenced  August  9,   1967  to  20  years  imprisonment. 

7.  Ruiz  (nee  Lopez  Hernandez).  Carmen:  Born  Havana.  1936.  Arrested  Janu- 
ary 14,  1969.  She  was  charged  with  counter-revolutionary  activities  and  espi- 
onage. She  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  20  years  imprisonment  on  April 
9,  1969.  Mrs.  Ruiz's  residence  in  the  U.S.  prior  to  1969  is  unknown. 

8.  Tur,  Juan:  Born  Florida,  1917.  Arrested  October  16.  1964.  He  was  charged 
with  espionage.  He  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  30  years  imprisonment 
on  May  5,  1965.  Tur  last  resided  in  the  U.S.  in  1919.  His  family,  including  his 
wife,  is  in  Cuba. 

The  Swiss  Embassy  has  been  unable  to  visit  Emmick  or  Lunt  since  late  1972 ; 
disciplinary  problems  have  been  cited  by  Minrex.  Emmick's  family  has  also  been 
unable  to  pay  a  visit  to  their  father. 

Mr.  Frasek.  Mrs.  Collins. 

]Mrs.  Collins.  Senator,  let  me  just  say  that  I  tend  to  lean  toward 
lifting  the  embargo  against  Cuba.  The  point  was  brought  home  to  me 
last  month  when  some  of  us  wont  to  Canada  for  the  interparliamentary 
conference.  One  of  the  things  that  came  out  of  the  meeting  was  the  feel- 
ing of  the  Canadians  that  we  should  certainly  do  something  about  lift- 
ing the  embargo  which  I  think  is  hurting  us  in  our  relationship  with 
some  of  our  other  allies. 

My  basic  question  centers  around  those  that  have  been  asked  that 
concern  the  prisoners  in  Cuba,  not  only  the  nine,  but  others.  We  have 
had  repoi-ts  that  as  many  as  100,000  to  200,000  political  prisoners  are 
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in  Cuba.  Others  report  that  there  are  as  many  as  650,000  people  who 
want  to  leave  that  country. 

Did  you  get  into  anythino-  about  human  rights  and  the  number  of 
people  who  want  to  leave  Cuba  and  why  ? 

Senator  McGovi:rn'.  I  did  not  ]Dursue  that,  Mrs.  Collins.  Perhaps  I 
sliould  have.  Although  wo  had  about  10  hours  of  discussion  and  one 
would  think  there  is  enough  opportunity  in  10  hours  to  discuss  every- 
thina;,  I  told  him  tliere  was  considerable  anxiety  in  this  country  about 
the  matter  of  political  prisoners. 

He  kind  of  cut  me  off  on  that.  He  said  that  is  an  internal  matter 
that  they  will  liave  to  resolve.  He  is  very-  sensitive  about  any  suggestion 
that  there  is  any  torture  involved.  He  pointed  out  that  he  and  his  men 
and  others  saw  torture  when  they  were  on  the  receiving  end  when  Ba- 
tista was  in  power. 

He  went  to  some  length  to  assure  me  that  the  prisoners  were  not  be- 
ing mistreated.  I  would  only  say  this.  I  think  if  relations  are  normal- 
ized between  the  two  countries,  our  influence  will  increase  in  dealing 
with  issues  of  human  rights  of  that  kind.  In  all  frankness  they  per- 
ceive that  to  be  an  internal  matter. 

Mrs.  Collins.  They  perceive  that  to  be  an  internal  matter  but  then 
perhaps  if  we  resume  trade  or  diplomatic  relations  we  will  be  in  a  better 
position  to  discuss  the  matter  with  them. 

Senator  McGoai:kx.  I  think  so.  T  think  the  flow  of  people  back  and 
forth  between  the  two  countries  will  tend  to  reinforce  a  more  moderate 
stance  on  their  part. 

Some  of  the  press  who  had  been  in  Cuba  before  and  some  of  them 
who  were  more  students  of  the  area  than  I  am  were  quite  impressed 
with  what  they  perceived  to  be  a  more  moderate  position  on  Castro's 
part,  his  whole  manner,  his  conversation  and  his  changed  attitude  to- 
ward the  press,  the  whole  character  seemed  to  be  one  of  greater  mod- 
eration than  they  remembered  from  earlier  contacts  with  him. 

Mrs.  CoLLixs.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fraser.  ]Mr.  Solarz. 

Mr.  SoLARz.  Senator,  durinof  tlie  course  of  your  testimony  you  sug- 
gested we  ought  not  only  to  lift  the  embargo  on  food  and  drugs  but 
that  we  ought  to  lift  the  entire  embargo,  itself.  Now  do  you  think 
perhaps  we  should  go  beyond  that  and  move  toward  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  diplomatic  relations. 

Senator  McGoverx.  Yes.  I  do.  I  think  the  lifting  of  the  embargo 
is  the  first  step  in  that  direction.  I  would  like  to  see  us  move  with  rea- 
sonable speed  toward  full  normal  relationship  with  Cuba.  I  think  it 
is  not  only  possible  but  desirable. 

Mr.  SoLARZ.  I  gather  from  what  you  had  to  say  about  your  con- 
versations with  the  Prime  Minister  that  he  would  certainly  welcome 
the  i-emoval  of  the  embargo.  Do  you  think  he  would  also  welcome  the 
establishment  of  diplomatic  relations? 

Senator  McGo\'ern.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  SoLARZ.  I  was  in  Cuba  11  years  ago  in  1964.  not  to  cut  cane 
but  rather  as  a  journalist,  at  the  invitation  of  tlie  Prime  Minister.  I 
was  there  for  2  weeks.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  what  really  im- 
l^ressed  me  the  most  was  this  rather  sharp  dichotomy  between  social 
progress  on  the  one  hand  and  political  rei>ression  on  the  other.  It 
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soemed  to  me  that  in  the  5  years  in  T^■llich  Castro  had  been  in  power 
that  they  had  made  enormous  social  progress  in  dealing  with  many  of 
their  problems. 

They  had,  for  instance,  I  understand,  eliminated  discrimination 
against  blacks,  and  women  had  been  brought  into  a  more  prominent 
and  meaningful  role  in  Cuban  society.  There  was  a  real  sense  of  elan 
on  the  part  of  the  Cuban  people  with  whom  I  spoke  with  respect  to 
Avhat  they  felt  was  the  constiiiction  of  a  new  and  better  society  which 
was  very  attractive  in  engaging  a  sense  of  egalitarianism  which  one 
does  not  find  in  more  materialistic  societies. 

On  the  other  hand  one  had  a  sense  of  political  repression.  They  had 
soldiers  with  rifles  on  every  other  street  corner.  You  could  not  go  to 
the  bathroom  without  seeing  the  figure  of  Fidel  staring  down  on  you. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  how  you  strike  the  balance,  whether 
you  see  the  same  dichotomy  and  how  you  evaluate  the  progress  so- 
cially and  politically  which  has  been  made  since  the  revolution. 

Senator  McGo^^3RX.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  evaluation,  Congressman. 
The  progress  they  have  made  on  the  economic  and  social  front  is  much 
more  impressive  from  our  lights  than  from  what  they  have  done  in 
expanding  the  area  of  political  freedom. 

For  example,  the  Prime  INIinister  will  tell  you  they  would  not  tol- 
erate an  opposition  newspaper.  The}^  don't  conceive  that  to  be  some- 
thing that  is  practical.  They  just  would  not  permit  anyone  to  go  down 
there  and  organize  a  newspaper  that  was  critical  of  the  government. 

Their  argument  would  be  tliat  the  decisions  are  made  within  the 
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Communist  Party  by  the  members  and  thait  once  a  decision  is  made  on 
tlie  general  policy  guidelines  everybody  hews  to  the  line.  There  is  a 
cei-tain  amoimt  of  debate  and  argiimentation  that  goes  on  until  the 
time  the  decision  is  made.  But  I  certainly  wouldn't  want  to  tell  this 
committee  or  any  other  group  of  Americans  that  it  is  a  free  society  in 
the  w^ay  we  define  political  freedom. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  essential  points  you  make.  Progress 
on  the  economic  and  social  front  is  considerably  more  impressive.  They 
do  point  with  great  pride  to  the  fact  that  Havana,  20  years  ago,  was  a 
center  of  gambling  and  prostitution  and  Mafia  operations,  a  great 
crime  center.  Those  things  have  disappeared.  Probably  not  100  per- 
cent, as  long  as  you  have  himian  beings  around,  but  they  have  j)retty 
well  disappeared. 

]Mrs.  Collins  [presiding].  The  time  of  the  gentlemen  has  expired. 

]Mrs.  Meyner. 

Mrs.  ]Meyner.  I  would  like  to  thank  you  very  much  for  your  fine 
presentation.  Senator  McGovern.  There  was  a  lot  of  talk  before  you 
want  on  this  trip  and  partly  during  about  a  former  administration's 
possible  assassination  attempt  on  the  Prime  INlinister.  I  wondered  if  in 
any  way  that  was  brought  up  in  your  discussions  with  him  or  with 
other  officials  and  did  you  in  your  group  find  it  frankly  a  source  of 
embarrassment  ? 

Senator  McGo^t:rx.  "Well,  it  did  come  up.  I  brought  the  subject  up 
in  this  way.  I  told  him  that  there  had  been  some  speculation  that  liis 
government  might  have  been  involved  in  some  way  directly  or  in- 
directly^ in  the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy.  He  was  horrified 
that  anyone  would  even  suggest  that. 
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He  quickly  disabused  us  of  any  feeling  that  lie  had  any  involvement 
in  that  or  anyone  close  to  him.  Then  he  went  on  to  say : 

But  the  more  pertinent  point  is  that  there  have  been  some  100  assassination 
attempts  on  my  life.  I  know  that  the  CIA  was  involved  directly  or  indirectly  in 
.some  of  those.  They  either  were  involved  directly  or  they  trained  the  people  who 
were,  not  in  all  of  them  but  is  some  if  them. 

He  told  me  that  they  had  cracked  the  code,  they  had  documents,  they 
had  evidenc\;  that  would  sjand  up  in  court  indicating  that  the  CIA  had 
been  involved  in  some  ol  those  attempted  assassinations.  I  am  not  in 
any  position  to  appraise  diat  other  than  to  tell  you  what  he  told  me. 

^Irs.  ]\Ieyner.  Thank  you. 

]Mrs,  CoLLixs.  Thank  you,  Senator.  The  chairman  has  asked  me  to 
again  convey  his  and  our  entire  subcommittee's  thanks  and  apprecia- 
tion for  your  taldng  time  from  your  busy  schedule  to  come  here  to  be 
with  us  and  to  inform  us. 

At  tliis  time  the  subcommittee  stands  adjourned. 

Senator  McGoverx.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[Whereupon,  at  3:15  p.m.,  the  subcommittees  adjourned,  subject  to 
call  of  the  Chair.] 


UNITED  STATES  TRADE  EMBARGO  OF  CUBA 


THURSDAY,  MAY  15,  1975 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  International  Relations, 
Subcommittee  on  International  Trade  and 
Commerce  and  on  International  Organizations, 

Washington^  D.C. 

Tlie  subcommittees  met  at  2  p.m.  in  room  2200,  Rayburn  House 
Office  Building,  Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham  (chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Trade  and  Commerce)  presiding. 

Mr.  Bingham.  The  Subcommittee  on  Trade  and  Commerce  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Organizations  are  today  conducting 
joint  hearings  reassessing  the  U.S.  trade  embargo  against  Cuba,  hav- 
ing under  consideration  H.R.  6382,  a  bill  that  would  lift  the  embargo 
by  removing  legislative  authority  for  it. 

We  have  four  distinguished  public  v^itnesses  before  us  today,  each 
with  a  most  interesting  statement  of  views  and  proposals.  If  it  is  agree- 
able, I  would  like  to  suggest  that  we  have  all  four  witnesses  come  to 
the  witness  table  and  we  will  hear  them  in  order  and  then  they  can 
comment  on  each  other's  comments  and  also  respond  to  questions. 

So  I  will  ask  the  four  witnesses  to  come  up,  if  they  will,  to  the  wit- 
ness table.  I  will,  however,  introduce  them  one  at  a  time  as  they  are 
asked  to  make  their  statements. 

We  will  hear  first  from  Dr.  Bertram  Gross.  He  is  currently  distin- 
guished professor  of  urban  ailairs  at  Hunter  College  and  professor  of 
political  science  at  the  City  University  of  New  York.  He  is  a  frequent 
consultant  to  various  committees  of  the  Congress,  a  former  congres- 
sional committee  staff  director,  and  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Full 
Employment  Act  of  1946. 

He  has  been  an  adviser  to  the  United  Nations  and  has  written  sev- 
eral major  books  on  the  management  of  organizations  and  the  meas- 
urement of  social  trends.  He  has  traveled  throughout  the  world  in- 
cluding two  recent  visits  to  Cuba. 

We  are  very  happy  to  have  you  with  us  today.  Professor  Gross,  and 
we  look  forward  to  your  statement. 

STATEMENT  OE  BEETRAM  M.  GEOSS,  CITY  UNIVERSITY  OF 

NEW  YOEK 

Professor  Bertram  M.  Gross  is  presently  Distinguished  Professor  of  Urban 
Ati'air'-'.  Hunter  College  and  Professor  of  Political  Science,  City  University  of 
New  York.  He  was  a  former  staff  assistant  in  the  preparation  of  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  and  Executive-Secretary  on  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
noniie  xVdvis;ers,  194G-19.51.  He  served  as  a  consultant  on  the  Development  Ad- 
ministration to  the  United  Nations,  Public  Administration  and  Finance  Division. 
He  has  written  three  books:  The  Legislative  Struggle  (1953),  The  Managing  of 
Organizations  (1964),  and  The  State  of  the  Nation:  Social  Systems  Accounting 
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(1965).  He  has  served  as  editor  of  books  on  national  planning  in  Great  Britain, 
West  Germany,  Italy,  Israel,  Morocco,  Tunisia,  Tanzania,  Mexico  and  Vene- 
zuela. As  a  scholar,  adviser  or  U.N.  consultant,  he  has  visited  (in  addition  to  the 
above  countries)  South  Korea,  France,  India,  Pakistan,  Uganda,  Kenya,  Poland, 
the  U.S.S.R.,  Spain.  Malaysia,  Chile,  Argentina  and  Cuba. 

Mr.  Gross.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Mr. 
Biester.  I  have  prepared  a  summary  which  is  briefer  than  usual  for 
a  professor  and  a  more  extended  statement  which  I  am  very  embar- 
rassed about  because  it,  too,  is  overly  brief  and  does  not  allow  me  to 
get  lest  in  the  many  complexities  of  a  very  comi)lex  subject. 

I  have  organized  my  views  around  five  points  which  are  briefly 
stated  at  the  beginning.  The  first  is  that  the  original  purposes  of  the 
U.S.  embargo  on  Cuba  have  failed.  I  must  qualify  that  because  if  one 
of  the  purposes  of  the  embargo  was  to  stop  U.S.  trade  with  Cuba,  that 
purpose  has  to  a  considerable  extent  been  achieved.  But  tlie  original 
objective  of  stopping  U.S.  trade  with  Cuba  was  to  isolate  Cuba  from 
trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  has  not  happened ;  and  also  to 
help  undermine  the  new  Communist  regime,  and  this  has  not  hap- 
pened, and  to  deter  other  countries — particularly  in  Latin  America — 
from  nationalizing  American  companies. 

One  might  go  more  deeply  into  various  causes  of  nationalization, 
the  various  protections  against  nationalization.  In  view  of  the  experi- 
ence of  American  companies  in  Latin  America,  I  would  say  that  that 
objective  has  also  not  been  achieved. 

In  my  statement  I  also  give  the  figures  from  the  U.S.  Yearbook 
on  International  Trade,  statistics  showing  rather  considerable  increase 
in  Cuban  imports.  A  comparable  increase  in  exports  has  not  taken 
place.  They  have  quite  an  import  surplus  which  has  been  financed  by 
generous  credits  from  many  countries,  particularly  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  Communist  countries. 

My  second  point  should  be  seen  in  the  light  of  the  first — the  two  go 
together — and  that  is  that  there  is  a  major  hole  in  the  U.S.  embargo 
which  permits  U.S.  companies  to  export  to  Cuba  through  their  sub- 
sidiary plants  in  other  countries.  I  was  in  Argentina  for  the  United 
Nations  this  past  summer,  at  the  time  when  the  question  of  United 
States- Argentina  exports  from  Argentina  of  General  Motors  and  Ford 
automobile  equipment  was  being  very  fervently  discussed.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  Argentina  felt  very  strongly  about  it.  ]\Iy  contacts  with  the 
American  Embassy  suggested  that  the  American  companies  felt  very 
strongly  about  it  and  somehow  or  other  the  White  House,  through  the 
State  Department,  went  along  with  this  major  hole  in  the  embargo. 

Now,  since  then  there  have  been  other  holes  in  the  embargo  from 
Canada,  most  conspicuous  of  which  is  the  case  of  Litton  Industries. 
Now,  my  interpretation  of  this,  therefore,  is  that  the  U.S.  embargo  on 
American  business  to  prevent  American  business  from  trading  with 
Cuba  means  in  effect — as  I  say  in  my  statement  on  page  4 — "OK,  OK, 
for  American  companies  to  export  to  Cuba  but  only  from  their  plants 
abroad."  American  companies  cannot  export  to  Cuba  if  they  are  em- 
ploying Americans,  They  must  only  employ  foreigners. 

I  report  on  this,  by  the  way,  as  someone  who  was  able  to  see  and 
understand  the  position  of  the  Argentines,  and  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment, to  which  I  was  an  adviser  at  the  time,  and  I  seem  to  sense  the 
views  of  the  American  companies.  At  the  same  time  when  full  employ- 
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ment  is  a  vital  issue  in  the  United  States  and  trade  with  Latin  America 
as  a  whole  has  lagged  in  a  very  almost  unbelievable  degree  behind  the 
growth  of  U.S.  trade  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  it  seems  to  me 
that  American  companies  should  be  able  to  engage  in  this  trade 
without  resort  to  the  exportation  of  their  jobs  through  multinational 
subsidiaries. 

The  third  point  in  my  statement  is  based  upon  the  premise  that  the 
process  of  lifting  the  embargo,  which  every  intelligent  observer  seems 
to  assume  will  take  place,  that  this  process  can  be  very  long  protracted 
and  that  other  factors  may  also  interfere  with  the  actual  resumption  of 
trade.  So  I  suggest  for  the  committee's  consideration,  a  possible 
scenario,  a  scenario  based  on  the  old  premise  that  if  anything  can  go 
wrong,  it  will.  I  think  that  principle,  which  I  think  is  called  Murphy's 
law.  applies  to  the  problems  of  American  companies  wanting  to  export 
to  ( 'uba  and  probably  would-be  importers  as  well. 

From  the  export  point  of  view,  if  anything  that  can  go  wrong  goes 
wrong  and  the  process  of  actual  trade  is  delayed,  by  the  time  actual 
trade  gets  underway  other  Western  companies  will  have  completed 
the  I'ob  that  they  have  now  started,  namely,  of  replacing  the  American- 
built  infrastructure. 

Xow,  a  visitor  in  another  country  does  not  really  see  very  much,  but 
one  thing  any  visitor  in  Cuba  sees  is  old  American  equipment,  equip- 
ment that  needs  spare  parts,  equipment  that  needs  replacing  and  in 
Plavana  you  also  sulfer  from  a  water  jjroblem  which  I  believe  relates 
to  the  necessity  of  replacing  the  entire  water  supply  system,  the  under- 
ground mains.  Of  course,  all  of  these  things  were  supplied  by  American 
companies  in  the  past. 

But  the  way  that  the  Japanese  and  the  Western  Europeans  are  relat- 
ing to  the  Cuban  market  at  a  time  when  they,  too,  are  suffering  from 
domestic  unemployment  and  recession,  suggests  that  the  day  will  come 
when  the  American  infrastructure  will  be  replaced.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  go  into  that  sufficiently  as  to  suggest  when  that  day  might  be. 
All  economists  make  huge  errors  in  estimating  things  of  this  type.  My 
guess  is  that  in  3  to  4  years  this  could  happen. 

I  also  refer  in  my  statement  not  only  to  the  old  infrastructure  but 
to  t]ie  new  facilities  in  the  field  of  computers  and  sugarcane  cutting 
machinery  where  I  believe  that  in  another  relatively  short  period  of 
time  the  effect  of  the  American  embargo  will  be  achieved  by  the  suc- 
cessful competition  by  imaginative  and  aggressive  business  people 
from  Western  Europe  and  Japan. 

This  brings  me  to  my  fourth  point  which  is  that  to  serve  U.S.  inter- 
ests— my  entire  statement  is  written  from  the  viewpoint  of  my  concep- 
tion of  the  public  interests  of  the  TTnited  States — that  to  serve  U.S. 
interest  in  development  of  trade  with  Cuba  and  to  have  an  indirect 
effect  upon  improved  trade  with  Latin  America,  the  Congress  should 
accompany  any  repeal  of  the  embargo  laws  with  encouragement  of 
parallel  action  of  a  more  positive  nature.  The  repeal  of  the  embargo, 
wliether  by  executive  or  legislative  action  or  both  together,  is  a  nega- 
tive aetion.  It  lifts  a  restriction. 

Tt  does  not  go  far  enough,  as  I  see  it,  to  encourage  the  rather  obvious 
things  that  are  also  necessary  in  our  modern  dav  to  develop  interna- 
tional trnde  and  f^ommerce.  So  I  propose  parallel  action  alonp"  four 
lines,  and  this  is  the  sense  of  my  statement.  It  is  possible  that  I  have 
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sensed  tlie  sense  of  Congress  or  of  those  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
concerned  themselves  with  a  fresh  look  at  a  subject  that  has  not 
received  enough  attention  in  the  last  5  or  6  years. 

The  first,  of  course,  is  extremely  important  to  American  companies 
and  to  Cuban  American  citizens.  This  is  the  negotiation  of  claims  and 
counterclaims.  The  lifting  of  the  embargo,  as  I  see  it,  has  the  positive 
merit  of  facilitating  that  process.  I  see  no  way  in  which  the  interests 
of  Cuban  American  citizens  who  have  claims  against  the  current  gov- 
ernment can  be  advanced  so  long  as  the  embargo  prevents  any  negotia- 
tion process. 

In  fact,  I  think  I  should  amend  my  earlier  statement  as  I  now  see 
it  in  this  perspective.  The  embargo  has  been  successful  in  two  things. 
It  has  stopped  American  companies  from  trade  with  Cuba  and  it  has 
made  any  negotiations  on  American  claims  impossible. 

However,  claim  negotiation  is  a  very  long,  drawn  out  process.  I  was 
involved  in  one  of  my  first  tasks  as  a  staff  assistant  in  the  Congress 
with  the  settlement  of  terminated  M'ar  contracts  in  World  War  II. 
When  we  first  started  developing  that  legislation — wliich  subsequently 
became  the  CoTitracts  Settlement  Act  of  194:3 — we  found  that  there 
were  many  millions  of  dollars  of  unsettled  claims  against  the  U.S. 
Government  from  World  War  I  and  we  developed  a  principle  of 
parallel  action,  to  allow  the  difficult  problem  of  settling  claims  to  go 
along  parallel  with  the  job  of  cleaning  the  inventories  out  of  the  plants 
and  allowing  the  companies  to  get  on  with  the  business  of  transforming 
themselves  from  war  producers  to  civilian  producers. 

In  the  same  spirit,  I  am  saying  that  you  cannot,  or  rather  should  not, 
take  a  single  track  approach  to  the  settlement  of  claims,  not  if  you 
want  equity  on  the  handling  of  important  matters.  I  am  thinking 
particularly  of  the  very  difficult  matters  of  families  with  small  pieces 
of  property.  I  am  sure  that  people  in  this  position  are  not  able  to 
take  advantage  of  the  tax  laws  in  the  way  that  large  corporations  can 
by  writing  off  their  losses  and  going  ahead.  It  is  quite  a  different  thing 
for  a  former  resident  of  Havana  now  living  in  Miami.  So  I  suggest 
that  it  be  the  sense  of  Congress  that  full-fledged  trade  explorations 
and  trade  negotiations  proceed  concurrently  with  the  negotiation  of 
claims  and  counterclaims. 

Third,  I  suggest  there  be  concurrent  or  parallel  action  on  the  entire 
array  of  diplomatic,  cultural  and  technical  relations,  because  fruitful 
trade  and  commerce  cannot  develop  in  a  vacuum.  They  require  diplo- 
matic and  consular  representatives  and  a  full  array  of  cultural  rela- 
tions ond  technical  cooperation  programs.  Either  through  additional 
provisions  in  H.R.  6382  or  a  separate  measure,  the  Congress  could  take 
a  position  on  these  matters. 

I  do  not  see  any  danger  to  U.S.  interests  by  action  along  these  lines. 
The  most  clear  and  apparent  danger  is  further  isolation  of  the  United 
States  by  continuation  of  inaction.  Xow  I  have  not  checked  on  this 
matter  personally,  but  I  have  been  told  by  a  few  people  that  the  U.S. 
Government  is  in  continuous  contact  with  the  Cuban  weathermen — 
perhaps  I  should  say  meteorologists,  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding — 
in  connection  with  our  common  problems  in  Caribbean  area  storms. 
This  is  de  facto  recognition  that  has  probably  not  subverted  the  Com- 
merce Department  and  I  for  the  life  of  me  cannot  see  how  the  State 
Department  would  be  subverted  by  de  facto  or  de  jure  diplomatic 
representation  in  Cuba  or  by  Cuban  representation  in  Washington. 
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As  another  part  of  tlie  parallel  action,  I  mention  in  my  statement 
the  proposals  made  by  Senator  George  McGovern  on  ^Yhat  has  now 
been  referred  to  in  the  press  as  "baseball  or  basketball  diplomacy." 

I  have  a  mental  reservation  on  the  idea  that  diplomacy  in  this  area 
shonld  be  of  a  professional  nature  alone.  I  might  remind  the  com- 
mittee that  we  did  not  send  our  professional  ping  pong  teams  to  China, 
if  I  am  correct,  because  there  is  no  big  professional  ping  pong  that  I 
know  about.  In  any  case,  if  there  is,  it  is  nothing  like  professional 
baseball  and  basketball.  If  these  sports  relations  are  developed,  I  think 
they  should  be  more  developed  in  the  nonprofessional  area,  where  you 
will  forgive  me  for  having  a  vested  interest,  since  I  do  come  from  a 
ratlier  large  city  university  wliich  has  many  teams  of  this  type. 

The  fifth  point  in  my  presentation  is  my  all-purpose  answer  to  any 
questions  from  the  members  of  this  committee ;  namely,  go  there  your- 
self. I  don't  see  why  the  on-the-grounds  study  should  be  limited  to 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  I  do  believe  that  subjects  of  this  com- 
plexity can  better  be  handled  by  subcommittees  with  official  functions 
rather  than  by  individual  members  of  that  appropriate  committee 
traveling  in  a  personal  capacity.  So  I  think  we  therefore  are  not  going 
beyond  the  bounds  of  what  is  called  for  in  proposing  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Trade  and  Commerce  make  its  own  study,  right  on  the 
ground  in  Cuba. 

[Professor  Gross'  prepared  statement  follows :] 

Prepared  Statement  op  Peof.  Bertram  M.  Gross,  City  IjNrvERSiTY  of 

New  York 

summary  of  statement 

1.  The  original  purposes  of  the  U.S.  embargo  on  Cuba  have  failed. 

2.  Holes  in  the  embargo  permit  U.S.  companies  to  export  to  Cuba  through 
plants  in  other  countries. 

3.  By  the  time  the  embargo  is  fully  lifted  and  claims  negotiated,  Executive 
branch  foot-dragging  could  give  companies  from  other  Western  countries  a  chance 
to  replace  the  entire  portion  of  the  Cuban  infra-structure  previously  built  by 
American  companies. 

4.  To  serve  U.S.  interests  in  trade  with  Cuba,  the  Congress  should  accompany 
repeal  of  the  embargo  laws  with  encouragement  of  "four  level  parallelism"' — that 
is,  parallel  action  on 

i.  Negotiation  of  claims  and  related  matters 
ii.  Full-fledged  trade  explorations 
iii.  Diplomatic,  cultural  and  technical  relations 
iv.  "Baseball  and  basketball  diplomacy" 

5.  The  Subcommittee  on  Trade  and  Commerce  should  undertake  both  a  short- 
term  and  a  long-term  study  of  the  Cuban  situation. 

Fuu,  Statement 

It  was  an  honor  to  bo  invited  by  the  two  Subcommittees  to  present  my  views 
on  H.R.  6382.  This  bill  would  repeal  the  existing  legal  restrictions  on  commercial 
and  other  relations  between  American  and  Cuban  citizens.  It  would  thereby 
complete  the  embargo-lifting  process  already  begun  by  American-based  multi- 
national corporations  with  White  House  approval. 

At  first,  I  hesitated.  As  a  scholar,  I  am  behind  schedule  in  my  research  work 
on  the  changing  nature  of  American  capitalism.  As  an  adviser  to  members  and 
committees  of  the  Congress  on  anti-recession  measures  and  full  employment 
planning,  I  face  a  huge  backlog  of  unanswered  questions. 

But  I  accepted  the  invitation  because  I  initially  thought  that  H.R.  6382  deals 
with  a  small  matter.  I  felt  I  might  help  the  Subcommittees  by  merely  reporting 
my  per.sonal  impressions  of  Cuba  and  of  Cubans'  attitudes  toward  the  United 
States.  During  the  Batista  regime  I  visited  Cuba  three  times  and — just  this 
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academic  year,  cUiring  the  Christmas  and  Easter  interludes — I  have  been  there 
twice.  On  the  first  trip  I  met  with  the  American  Studies  Group  at  the  Univei'sity 
of  Havana  and  on  the  second  with  the  professors  of  management  and  accounting 
at  the  Cuban  Center  for  Management  Information  at  the  University  of  Havana. 

On  deeper  reflection,  however,  I  now  see  that  H.R.  6382  has  much  wider 
implications.  On  the  one  hand,  it  raises  the  embarrassing  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  leaders  of  American  business  and  government  are  adjusting  responsibl.v 
to  changing  realities  in  any  part  of  the  world.  I  have  gained  some  international 
perspectives  on  this  question  during  the  past  year — not  from  my  trips  to  Cuba 
but  from  formal  missions  for  the  United  Nations  in  Argentina  and  Asia.  But 
more  importantl.v,  by  bearing  on  economic  relations  with  I>atin  America  and 
developing  nations  elsewhere,  the  U.S.  embargo  affects  the  entire  question  of  the 
role  of  foreign  trade  :ind  commerce  in  putting  Americans  back  to  work  and  over- 
coming the  pi-esent  depression  in  the  United  States. 

Accordingly,  I  .shall  concentrate  on  the  pending  legislation  in  my  capacity  as  a 
scholar  and  Congressional  consultant  on  the  economic  and  social  crises  in  Ameri- 
can .society.  Although  I  have  no  objection  to  reporting  on  my  impressions  of 
Cuba,  I  feel  it  would  be  more  useful  for  the  Committee  members  to  go  there 
and  draw  their  (»wn  conclusions.  In  fact,  one  of  my  suggestions  is  that,  in  the 
course  of  considering  H.R.  6382  and  related  measures,  the  Chairmen  of  the  ttvn 
^iihcnmmittcrs  on  Trade  and  Commcree  and  International  Organizations  arrange 
to  visit  Cuba  at  their  earliest  convenience. 

1.    THE    FAILURE    OF    THE    EMBARGO'S    ORIGINAL    PURPOSES 

The  original  purposes  of  the  U.S.  embargo,  as  I  see  it,  were  not  only  (a)  to 
stop  American-Cul)an  trade  and  to  isolate  Cuba  from  trade  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  but  also  to  (bi  help  undermine  the  communist  regime,  while  at  the  same 
time  (c)  deterring  other  countries — particularly  in  Latin  America — from 
nationalizing  American  companies. 

Of  all  these  purposes,  the  only  one  that  has  come  near  being  achieved  has 
been  the  slopping  of  trade  with  the  United  States. 

But  what  has,  in  fact,  happened  to  Cuban  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world? 

According  to  the  UX  Yearbook  of  International  Trade  Statistics,  the  change 
from  1960  to  1972  was  as  follows  : 

[In  millions  of  pesos] 

Cuban  trade  1960  1972 

Imports 580  1,189 

Exports, 618  739 

At  present  alwut  GO'^I?  of  Cuba's  imports  are  from  communist  countries,  which 
have  provided  long-term  credits  that  help  finance  the  import  surplus. 

But  an  increasingly  large  proportion  of  Cuban  trade  is  with  Canada,  West 
Germany,  France,  Italy,  Spain  and  Japan.  From  1967  to  1971  .Japanese  exports  to 
Cuba  increased  more  than  six  times.  By  this  year,  according  to  Business  Week 
("Competing  for  Cuba's  Trade,"  May  12,  1975),  -Japan  has  become  "Cuba's  Xo.  1 
non-Communist  trading  partner.''  If  any  country  is  being  isolated  by  the  embargo 
it  is  the  U.S.A.  not  Cuba. 

Has  communist  Cuba  been  undermined  by  the  embargo? 

The  answer,  I  believe,  is  that  in  the  first  years  the  embargo  created  economic 
difficulties  but  that  these  difficulties  have  been  overcome.  Living  conditions  for 
the  majority  of  Cul)ans  are  not  only  far  better  than  they  were  under  the  Batista 
regime  but  are  unquestionably  among  the  very  best,  if  not  the  best,  in  T^atin 
America.  According  to  the  August,  1971  report  of  Pat  Holt  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  annual  per-capita  income  in  Cuba  was  about  $1587,  by  far 
the  highest  in  Latin  America  with  the  possible  exception  of  Venezuela  where 
everything  is  distorted  by  oil."  Above  all,  there  are  no  huge  differences  between 
the  ultra-rich  and  the  ultra-poor,  as  there  are  in  Venezuela — which  may  be  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  regime  appears  to  be  very  stable  and  very  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  people. 

Finally,  has  the  Cuban  embargo  acted  as  a  deterrant  to  nationalization  of 
American  companies  by  other  developing  nations? 
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In  weighing  this  question,  tlie  Subcommittee  should  l^eep  in  mind  that  many 
nationalizations  have  taken  iilace  wince  the  unilateral  impos^ition  of  the  embargo 
by  the  U.S.  The  U.S.  sanctions  on  Cuba  do  not  seem  to  have  deterred  the  govern- 
ments of  Venezuela,  Peru  or  oil-exporting  Arab  countries.  In  this  area,  the  only 
significant  effect — as  the  Wall  Street  Journal  noted  a  few  weeks  ago — was  to 
perpetrate  a  form  of  sanction  that  was  later  applied  by  Arab  oil  exporters  against 
the  U.S.  and  other  Western  countries. 

Thus,  of  all  the  purposes  of  the  embargo,  the  only  one  achieved  was  to  stop 
trade  with  the  U.S. 

2.  AMERICAN  EXPOUTS  TO  CUBA  THROUGH  PLA?s"TS  IN   OTHER  COUNTRIES 

But  not  all  U.S.  trade  with  Cuba  has  been  stopped.  The  embargo  has  a  major 
hole  in  it,  made  under  pressure  of  American  companies  eager  to  compete  with 
Western  Europe  and  Japan  in  the  Cuban  market.  It  has  been  legalized  by  the 
State  Department,  which,  of  course,  takes  such  action  only  with  White  House 
approval. 

I  am  referring  to  the  export  to  Cuba  of  automotive  equipment  by  Ford  and 
General  Motors,  of  office  equipment  by  Lytton  Industries  and  of  railroad  Cfpiip- 
ment  by  another  American  company. 

But  these  exports,  as  we  all  know,  come  from  automobile  subsidiaries  in  far- 
off  Argentina  and  from  office  equipment  plants  in  Canada.  In  turn,  the  govern- 
ments of  Argentina  and  Canada  cooperated  with  the  companies  in  pushing  the 
White  House  (and  the  State  Department)  into  going  along  with  export  arrange- 
ments that  would  mean  employment  for  Argentinian  and  Canadian  workers. 

By  endorsing  these  arrangements  Presidents  Nixon  and  Ford  have  interpreted 
the  end)argo  in  terms  that  an  observer  from  Mars  might  describe  as  "Un-Ameri- 
can." They  have  said  in  effect:  "O./v.  for  Amerivan.  companies  to  export  to  Cuha 
hut  only  from  pJanta  iihroad,  not  from  plants  tJnit  might  put  nnemplof/cd  Amcri- 
ciins  hack  to  icork." 

n.    REPLACEMENT    OF    AMERICAN-BUILT    INSTALLATIONS    BY    COMPANIES    FROM 
WESTERN    EUROPE,    JAPAN    AND    CANADA 

A  large  portion  of  the  existing  Cul)an  infra-structure  was  based  on  American 
products.  One  sees  American  brand  names  throughout  Cuba  on  plumbing,  electri- 
cal fixtures,  machinery  and  automotive  equipment.  Piping  is  less  visible — but  I 
believe  that  both  piping  and  water  mains  are  American  in  origin. 

As  a  result,  the  most  economical  form  of  maintenance,  repair  and  expansion 
would  be  the  use  of  American  parts  and  additional  Americiin  eipiipment  and 
machinery.  Some  of  this  maintenance,  repair  and  expansion  has  probably  been 
deferred.  But  another  portion  has  been  provided  through  imports  from  other 
capitalist  countries.  Thus  the  traveller  in  Cuba  may  see  various  products  with 
Canadian,  French,  Italian,  and  English  brand  names — attached  to  American- 
built  facilities. 

In  another  two  or  three  years  this  process  of  replacement  could  be  entirely 
completed.  Thus,  by  the  time  the  embargo  is  fully  lifted  and  by  the  time  the 
Executive  Branch  decides  how  to  relate  the  negotiation  of  claims  to  the  develop- 
ment of  trade,  the  U.S.A.'s  competitive  advantage — which  now  rests  on  the  infra- 
structure— could  be  completely  wiped  out. 

I  make  this  point  because  neither  a  shift  hi/  tlie  O.A.S.  in  its  official  position 
or  the  repeal  of  tlie  embargo  provisions  cited  in  II.R.  6382  would  immediately 
result  in  facilitating  American  husiness  trade  with  Vuha. 

Insofar  as  the  U.S.  is  concerned  the  prohahle  O.A.S.  decision  against  continua- 
tion of  the  embargo  does  not,  of  course,  repeal  the  embargo  provisions  in  U.S. 
lau\ 

Still  more  important,  the  passage  of  H.R.  63S2  in  its  present  form  does  not 
mean  that  trade  can  develop  promptly. 

The  major  thing  tlmt  the  lifting  of  the  embargo  would  accomplish  immediately 
would  be  to  facilitate  the  opening  of  the  very  complex  negotiations  on  U.S.  and 
Cuban  claims  and  counter-claims.  By  itself,  this  would  be  of  great  benefit  to 
Cuban-American  citizens  and  U.S.  companies  with  claims — inasmuch  as  the  em- 
bargo has  the  effect  of  postponing  any  and  all  negotiations. 

Besides,  if  H.R.  6382  is  passed,  bureaucratic  foot-dragging  in  the  many  execu- 
tive departments  could  still — to  mix  a  metaphor — throw  a  monkey  wrench  into 
U.S.  trade  possibilities.  One  way  to  do  this  would  be  to  take  the  position  that  all 
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major  claims  must  be  settled  before  trade  negotiations  can  get  under  way.  And 
that  would  take  quite  a  few  years— probably  more  than  needed  for  companies 
from  Japan,  Italy  and  other  capitalist  countries  to  linish  replacing  the  old 
American  infra-structure. 

This  comment,  by  the  way,  also  applies  in  a  somewhat  different  manner  to  the 
entirely  new  elements  in  the  Cuban  economy.  Two  of  these  are  computers  and 
sugar-cane  cutting  machinery.  It  is  a  genuine  possibility  that  the  Italians  and 
other  West  Europeans  (even  with  U.S.  patents)  could  get  the  entire  computer 
market,  and  the  Mexicans  (through  an  American  multinational)  the  task  of 
helping  build  sugar-cane  cutting  machinery. 

4.  "foub  level  pakallelism"  as  an  accompajvimext  to  embargo-liftino 

One  of  the  positive — and  indeed  historic — achievements  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration was  the  development  of  the  so-called  "detente"  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
"rapprochement"  with  the  Peoples'  Republic  of  China.  In  narrow  economic  terms, 
the  results  can  be  measured,  in  part,  by  the  increase  of  U.S.  exports  to  the  USSR, 
Eastern  Europe  and  China  from  $215  million  in  1908  to  $2,239  million  in  1974.  The 
political  implications  have  probably  been  even  more  significant  than  this  ten-fold 
increase. 

In  contrast  with  that  part  of  the  communist  world  with  which  profitable  trad- 
ing relations  have  already  been  established,  Cuba  is  small  potatoes.  Back  in 
19G0,  the  last  year  in  which  "normal"  Cuba-American  trade  took  place,  American 
exports  amounted  to  about  $357  million  and  imports  from  Cuba  to  about  $225 
million.  I  do  not  believe  that  such  volumes  could  conceivably  be  reached  again. 
For  1972  Cuba's  imports  are  reported  as  about  $1,290  million  and  exports  about 
$800  million.  Of  this  total,  the  "market  economics"  account  for  about  $361  million 
of  exports  and  $202  million  of  imports.  In  other  words,  other  capitalist  countries 
have  more  than  displaced  the  U.S.A.  Only  by  quick  and  imaginative  action  over 
quite  a  few  years  would  it  be  possible  to  reach  the  $200  million  level  on  either  the 
export  or  the  import  side. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  broader  implications  here  also.  I  shall  mention 
in  tills  connection  the  simple  economic  fact  that  since  1960  the  growth  of  total 
U.S.  trade  with  Latin  America  has  lagged  far  beyond  the  growth  of  trade  with 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  One  of  the  factors  in  this  trade  lag  has  been  what 
might  be  generously  described  as  a  "musclebound"  policy  in  Latin  America — a 
form  of  knee-jerk  brainlessness  which  is  converting  the  U.S.  into  a  pitiful, 
muscleless  giant. 

A  coustructive  approach  to  future  U.S.  relations  with  Cuba  could  contain  with- 
in it  the  germs  of  a  more  constructive  approach  to  U.S.  relations  with  all  Latin 
American  countries  and  with  the  so-called  "Third  World"  as  a  vihole.  It  is  this 
"Third  AVorld"  which  represents  the  greatest  vistas  for  profitable  U.S.  trade  and 
commerce  in  the  future,  trade  and  commerce  through  which  millions  of 
Americans  could  be  put  back  to  work  helping  provide  the  goods  and  services  re- 
quired by  rapid  economic  and  social  development  and  rapidly  rising  standards 
of  living  for  the  countless  ndlliuns  of  Third  World  people  now  living  in  abject 
poverty.  If  profitable  trade  and  commerce  can  be  developed  between  the  U.S. 
and  Cuba,  then  the  same  might  conceivably  be  accomplished  for  the  rest  of  Latin 
America  and  the  Third  World  as  a  whole. 

But  I  have  great  doubts  as  to  the  ability  of  the  Executive  Branch  to  develop 
such  policies  on  its  own.  I  am  convinced  that  more  Congressional  participation  is 
required.  That  is  why  I  welcome  the  initiatives  of  these  two  Subcommittees  of 
the  House  Committee  on  International  Relations. 

I  have  already  indicated  that  the  repeal  of  present  statutes  restricting  trade 
with  Cuba  is  merely  a  necessary  condition  for  U.S.  trade  and  commerce  in  that 
area ;  it  is  not  a  sufficient  condition.  At  least  four  other  lines  of  action  are  re- 
(luired — and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Congress  should  formulate  a  clear-cut  policy 
of  proceeding  with  four  simultaneous  rather  than  sequential  lines  of  positive 
action : 
i.  Negotiation  of  claims  and  related  matters 

If  and  when  the  embargo  is  lifted,  whether  partially  or  fully,  negotiations  can 
get  under  way  on  the  claims  of  Cuban- American  citizens  and  U.S.  corporations 
and  on  counter-claims  by  the  Cuban  government.  In  justice  to  all  parties,  these 
negotiations  should  start  as  quickly  as  possible.  That's  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
quick  passage  of  H.R.  6382  in  its  present  form. 
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//.  Full-fledged  trade  explorations  and  negotiations 

But  the  proper  negotiation  and  settlement  of  claims  takes  a  very  long  time. 
Tliis  is  a  matter  with  which  I  had  some  relevant  experience  toward  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  when  the  U.S.  government  faced  complex  negotiations  with 
American  war  contractors  on  the  settlement  of  terminated  war  contracts.  In  the 
Contract  Settlement  Act  of  lU-l.S,  which  I  helped  draft  for  the  Senate  Military 
Affairs  Committee,  the  Congress  made  sure  that  the  economic  processes  of  con- 
version from  war  to  peace  would  not  be  postponed  until  after  the  settlement  of 
claims  and  disputes  on  war  contracts. 

In  the  same  spirit,  it  seems  to  me,  the  Congress  should  not  allow  the  postpone- 
ment of  trade  explorations  and  negotiations  until  the  settlement  of  all  claims 
and  counterclaims.  Specifically,  the  Congress  should  authorize  and  encourage  the 
(luick  foi-mation  of  a  Joint  U.S.-Cuban  Commercial  Commission.  As  explained  in 
the  March,  1975  International  Economic  Report  of  the  President,  joint  commis- 
sions of  this  type  are  already  in  operation  with  respect  to  the  USSR,  Poland  and 
Romania. 

Hi.  Diplomatic,  cultural  and  technical  relations 

Fruitful  trade  and  commerce  cannot  develop  in  a  vacuum.  They  require 
diplomatic  and  consular  representatives  and — in  this  modern  era — a  full  array  of 
cultural  relations  and  technical  cooperation  programs.  Either  through  additional 
provisions  in  H.R.  (5382  or  a  separate  measure,  the  Congress  might  take  a  position 
on  these  matters.  I  do  not  see  any  danger  to  U.S.  interests  by  action  along  these 
lines ;  the  most  clear  and  apparent  danger  is  further  isolation  of  the  U.S.  by  a 
continuation  of  inaction. 

On  matters  of  Caribbean  storms  and  related  metrological  problems,  I  am  told 
the  U.S.  Weather  Service  of  the  Commerce  Department  is  in  constant  contact 
with  the  Cuban  weathermen.  This  is  dc  facto  recognition  that  has  probably  not 
subverted  the  Commerce  Department. 

iv.  ''Baseball  and  hasketball  diplomacif' 

Friendly  American-Cuban  competition  in  baseball  and  basketball,  along  the 
lines  suggested  by  Senator  George  McGovern  on  his  recent  trip  to  Cuba,  has  much 
to  commend  it.  II. R.  6382  might  well  be  amended  to  facilitate,  or  promote,  culture 
regulations  of  this  type.  Devout  interest  in  these  two  games  is  one  of  the  things 
that  Cuba  and  the  U.S.  have  long  had  in  common.  If  an  American  team  plays  in 
Havana  after  the  World  Series,  I  am  sure  the  size  of  the  television  audience 
will  be  enormous. 

Professionalism  in  these  matters  can  be  overdone,  however.  The  best  form  of 
"baseball  and  basketball  diplomacy,"  in  my  judgement  would  be  provided  by  U.S. 
college  teams — and,  more  particularly,  by  those  that  are  genuinely  amateur, 
rather  than  professionals  in  disguise. 

5.   DIRECT   STUDY   OF   CUBAN   SITUATION  BY  THE   SUBCOMMITTEE  ON   TRADE 

AND    COMMERCE 

If  the  current  hearings  on  H.R.  6382  are  successful,  they  will  open  many  ques- 
tions that  cannot  be  promptly  answered,  let  alone  properly  formulated.  More 
difhcult  questions  may  even  arise  after  the  embargo  is  lifted. 

It  seems  rather  obvious,  therefore,  that  on-the-ground  inquiry  into  these 
measures  is  required — particularly  at  a  time  when  officials  of  the  executive 
branch  are  not  able  to  do  so  directly. 

Thus  far,  members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  have  taken  the 
lead.  But  the  visits  of  Senators  Javits,  Pell  and  McGovern — and  of  Pat  Holt,  that 
Committee's  Chief  of  Staff — were  not  part  of  any  official  Subcommittee  function. 

Here,  it  seems  to  me,  members  of  the  House  Committee  on  International  Rela- 
tions might  well  take  the  lead  through  the  continuing  work  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Trade  and  Commerce. 

jSIr.  BixGHAM.  Thank  you  very  much,  Professor  Gross,  for  a  most 
interesting  statement. 

We  will  next  hear  from  Mr.  David  LeFevre,  who  is  an  associate  of 
the  New  York  law  firm  of  Reicl  &  Priest.  He  is  a  gradiiate  of  the  Uni- 
versitv  of  Michigan  Law  School  and  the  Yale  University,  and  I  think 
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it  perfectly  appropriate  to  point  out  he  is  the  "randson  of  Cyrus 
Eaton,  who  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  matter  before  us. 
Mr.  LeFevre,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  E.  LEFEVRE,  ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

Mr.  LeFevre.  I  am  unlike  Dr.  Gross.  I  have  not  prepared  an  outline 
or  a  sunmiary  so  I  planned  to  read  my  statement.  I  think  I  can  get 
through  it  before  the  sun  goes  down  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Bingham.  As  you  ])lease. 

Mr.  LEFE\TUi:.  Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the  sub- 
committee :  I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  these 
subcommittees  today  to  testify  on  the  important  and  current  subject 
of  the  embargo  by  the  United  States  on  trade  with  Cuba  and  the 
legislation  introduced.  H.R.  6382,  which  would  serve  to  terminate 
most  aspects  of  that  embargo. 

]\Iy  interest  in  the  subject  of  these  hearings  and  the  basis  for  my 
testimony  before  the  subcommittees  stem  from  the  recent  o]:)portunities 
I  have  had  to  observe,  at  first-hand,  the  economic,  political,  and  social 
framework  of  life  in  Cul)a.  Over  tlie  course  of  the  last  18  months  I 
have  made,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Cuban  Government,  two  trips,  of 
approximately  1  month  in  duration  to  Cuba.  During  the  time  I  have 
spent  in  Cuba  I  have  had  the  opportunity  not  only  to  view  life  in  that 
coimtry  today,  but  also,  as  an  attorney,  to  study  the  Cuban  legal  sys- 
tem and  observe  its  practical  application  both  internally  and  as  to 
matters  such  as  foreign  trade. 

In  addition  to  extensive  travel  throughout  all  but  one  of  Cuba's 
])rovinces,  I  have  had  the  opportunity,  on  one  or  more  occasions,  to 
have  discussio7is  with  Prime  ^linister  Fidel  Castro,  Vice  Prime  ]Min- 
ister  Carlos  Eafael  Rodriguez,  President  Osvaldo  Dorticos  and.  in 
addition,  with  various  officials  of  a  number  of  tJie  governmental  de- 
partments, including  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations,  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Commerce,  and  the  Cuban  Chamber  of  Commerce.  These 
talks  included  discussion  of  the  various  ])roblems  surrounding  the 
resumption  of  trade  and  the  ultimate  normalization  of  diplomatic 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba. 

Although  the  law  firm  with  which  I  am  associated  in  Xew  York  City 
represented  an  American  corporation  in  certifying  before  the  Foi-eign 
Claims  Commission  what  is  now  the  largest  outstanding  claim  against 
Cuba  for  expropriated  property,  I  emphasize  that  I  was  not  in  Cuba 
either  on  behalf  of  or  because  of  that  client,  nor  is  my  testimony  here 
today  in  any  way  related  to  that  circumstance  or  intended  to  reflect 
the  views  oi"  any  client,  firm  or  individual  other  than  myself. 

My  statement  is  not  intended  as  a  brief  either  for  or  against  the  lift- 
ing of  the  economic  embargo  against  Cuba.  Ratlier,  I  will  attempt 
to  present  some  brief  observations  on  what  I  believe  to  be  the  impoitant 
questions  that  must  be  answered  by  the  Congress  in  making  its  deci- 
sion on  this  subject. 

The  initial  purposes  of  the  United  States  and  the  member  countries 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States,  OAS.  in  placing  a  trade 
embargo  on  Cuba  were  twofold.  First,  it  was  felt  that  the  Cuban 
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Government,  both  in  its  theoretical  foundations  and  in  the  obvious 
and  admitted  nature  of  its  activities  in  Cuba  and  throuo-hout  Latin 
America,  was  an  unacceptable  partner  of  the  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Second,  it  was  believed  that  a  trade  embargo — especially  its  applica- 
tion by  the  United  States — would  have  the  practical  effect  of  seA"ei'ely 
weakenin<x,  if  not  eliminating-,  the  Castro  (government.  Perhaps  it  is 
relevant  at  the  outset  to  explore  the  validity  of  tlie  foregoing  concepts 
and  their  application  to  today's  Cuba. 

Despite  the  many  interpretations  that  have  been  subsequently  put 
on  the  events  of  the  time,  it  should  be  recalled  that  the  technical  reason 
for  Cuba's  expulsion  from  the  OAS  was  that  its  Marxist-Leninist 
government  was  "incompatible  with  the  inter- American  system"'  and 
not  because  Fidel  Castro  was  trying  to  foster  revolutions  in  Latin 
America.  This  oilicial  reason,  in  the  coiitext  of  the  move  bv  the  United 
States  toward  closer  ties,  both  on  an  economic  and  diplomatic  level, 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  China  and  many  other  Socialist  countries,  no 
longer  has  any  substantial  meaning. 

Recent  statements  emanating  from  the  Department  of  State  demon- 
strate clearly  that  the  Marxist-Leninist  posture  of  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment is  not  now  regarded  as  one  of  the  hurdles  in  the  path  to  full 
diplomatic  recognition  of  Cuba. 

AVith  respect  to  the  concern  for  what  has  become  known  as  the 
"export  of  revolution,"  I  believe  it  can  be  said  that  in  recent  years 
Mr.  Castro  has  either  done  very  little  to  stir  up  military  revolution 
in  Latin  America  or.  at  least,  has  been  singularly  unsuccessful  if  he 
has  tried.  IMy  discussions  with  Cuban  leaders  have  indicated  that  the 
former  is  the  case. 

The  Cuban  leadership  is  committed  to  full  scale  economic  develop- 
ment of  Cuba — at  the  expense  of  almost  all  other  considerations.  The 
present  Cuban  strategy  is  that  the  success  of  the  two  proposed  5- 
year  plans  and  the  limited  internal  legal  and  political  reforms  will 
ultimately  provide  the  type  of  example  that  will  be  emulated  by  the 
people  of  other  Latin  American  countries.  Li  short,  the  present 
emphasis  appears  to  be  on  insuring  the  success  of  their  own 
experiment. 

In  my  visits  to  Cuba,  the  only  evidence  T  have  seen,  either  physical 
or  in  the  nature  of  rhetoric,  of  support  for  revolution  in  Latin 
America  is  with  respect  to  the  situation  in  Chile.  Chilean  exiles  are 
openly  welcomed  and  supported  by  the  Cuban  people  and  tliere  is 
little  reticence  about  their  attitudes  towaixl  the  present  government  in 
Chile.  With  this  latter  exception,  it  is  my  belief,  based  on  my  observa- 
tions and  on  my  discussions,  that  Cuba'  does  not  actively  pursue  and 
does  not  contemplate  the  export  of  revolution  as  recognized  in  the 
1960"s.  The  full  and  accurate  answer  to  this  question,  of  course,  can 
only  come  from  the  people  and  governments  of  the  nations  of  Latin 
America. 

The  consideration  to  be  given  to  specific  acts  of  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment against  both  Cubans  and  American  nationals — acts  character- 
ized by  the  Department  of  State  as  clear  violations  of  international 
law — will  be  discussed  at  a  later  point  in  this  statement. 
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With  respect  to  the  concept  of  the  embargo  as  a  means  of  under- 
mining the  Castro  government,  I  have  outlined  in  the  following  sec- 
tion of  this  statement  what  I  believe  to  be  relevant  observatioiis  as 
to  the  economic  impact  of  the  embargo  and  the  condition  of  the  present 
Cuban  economy.  In  addition  to  the  economic  impact  of  the  embargo, 
however,  there  have  been  certain  political  ramifications  which  bear 
mention  at  this  point. 

In  spending  time  observing  the  various  aspects  of  the  present 
Cuban  society,  one  cannot  help  but  feel  that  without  the  various  forms 
of  pressure,  including  the  embargo,  applied  by  the  United  States 
against  Cuba,  the  Castro  government  would  not  have  survived  as  it 
has  until  this  time.  By  imposing  an  embargo,  the  United  States  has 
served  the  Cuban  Government  both  as  a  cause  of  what  ailed  Cuba  and 
also  as  a  country  where  life  could  be  depicted  as  far  worse  than  in 
Cuba.  This  negative  image  has  become  more  believable  as  more  and 
more  nations  around  the  world  have  renewed  relations  with  Cuba  and 
as  the  percentage  of  Cubans  born  after  1960 — now  37  percent — 
increases. 

The  actual  economic  impact  of  the  U.S.  trade  embargo  on  Cuba, 
although  clearly  having  caused  traumatic  disruption  in  the  Cuban 
economy  for  nearly  a  decade,  has  been  severely  diluted  by  three  de- 
velopments over  that  period. 

First,  massive  infusions  of  outright  aid  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  socialist  countries,  amounting  to  almost  $1  million  (U.S.)  per 
day,  have  kept  the  economy  breathing  and  enabled  Cuba  to  make  some 
rather  substantial  achievements  in  the  areas  of  medicine  and  educa- 
tion. Trade  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  in  1974  amounted  to 
approximately  $1.6  billion. 

Second,  a  majority  of  the  non-Communist  nations  of  the  Avorld 
have  resumed  trade  with  Cuba.  In  addition  to  traditional  trade  with 
other  socialist  countries,  trade  by  Cuba  with  Latin  America,  Europe, 
and  Japan  has  been  sharply  increasing.  The  renewal  of  relations  with 
Cuba  by  Argentina,  Peru,  Panama,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Barbados, 
Jamaica,  Guyana,  and  Trinidad  and  Tobago  and,  of  course,  the  con- 
tinued ties  with  Canada  and  Mexico  have  brought  Cuba  increasing 
access  to  nearby  markets  for  many  goods.  Cuba's  exports  to  non-Com*^ 
munist  countries  in  1974  are  estimated  to  have  been  well  over  $500 
million,  while  imports  from  such  countries  are  estimated  to  have 
been  in  excess  of  $400  million. 

A  wide  variety  of  nations,  including  France,  Japan,  Argentina, 
IMexico,  and  Canada  to  name  only  a  few,  have  recently  announced 
commitments  to  major  projects  in  Cuba.  In  many  instances,  the  com- 
mitments of  these  countries  have  been  coupled  with  large  extensions 
of  credit.  Specific  examples  of  this  in  1974-75  are  credits  in  the 
amount  of  $1.2  billion  from  Argentina  and  $250  million,  Mexican 
pesos,  with  a  provision  for  an  increase  to  $1  billion,  Mexican  pesos, 
over  3  years,  from  ISlexico. 

^  In  January  of  this  year,  France  signed  a  series  of  agreements  with 
Cuba  under  which  France,  pursuant  to  substantial  lines  of  credit, 
will  carry  out  projects  in  Cuba  in  the  chemical  industry  and  with 
respect  to  the  production  of  trucks,  airport  equipment,  and  feed 
]3roduction  equipment. 
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Canada  has  assumed  a  substantial  portion  of  the  Cuban  trade  that 
once  was  directed  to  the  United  States.  Total  Canadian  exports  to 
Cuba  in  197-i  were  approximately  $150  million  and  Cuban  exports 
to  Canada  were  approximately  $76  million.  The  Canadian  Interna- 
tional Development  Agency  has  authorized  a  $10  million  credit  for 
30  years  at  3  percent  interest  and  with  7  years  grace,  to  finance  the 
sale  of  pharmaceuticals  to  Cuba.  A  credit  of  $2.7  million  for  technical 
assistance  has  been  extended  directly  by  the  Canadian  Government. 
More  importantly,  on  March  23,  1975^  a  Canadian  commercial  mis- 
sion completed  business  agreements  worth  $25  million  and  signed  ini- 
tial agreements  for  such  diverse  items  as  mining  machines,  power  gen- 
erating and  distributing  equipment  and  cold  storage  plants,  estimated 
to  be  worth  a  total  of  $440  million  over  5  years.  In  addition,  Canadian 
tourism  to  Cuba  showed  a  sharp  increase  in  the  1974-75  period. 

Aside  from  a  straight  statistical  analysis  of  Cuban  trade,  perhaps 
the  most  visible  evidence  of  the  influence  of  foreign  trade  in  Cuba  is 
the  presence  in  Havana,  in  great  number,  of  trade  delegations  from 
all  over  the  world.  Anyone  who  has  spent  a  little  time  in  one  of  Ha- 
vana's hotels  or  visiting  trade  offices,  can  attest  to  the  attention  Cuba 
is  receiving  from  other  nations. 

The  third  development  which  has  had  a  sharply  dilutive  effect  on  the 
trade  embargo  is  the  fact  that  Cuba  has  already  been  able  to  acquire, 
although  in  most  cases  somewhat  indirectly,  goods  and  technology 
from  t!he  United  States.  Through  foreign  subsidiaries,  most  notably 
in  Canada  and  Argentina,  many  United  States  corporations  have  con- 
summated substantial  trade  agreements  with  Cuba.  In  some  instances, 
such  as  the  sale,  valued  in  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  of 
cars,  trucks,  buses,  and  farm  implements,  by  American  automobile 
manufacturers  and  the  sale  of  $500,000  in  office  equipment  by  Litton, 
the  Treasury  Department  has  either  issued  formal  exemptions  or  indi- 
cated it  would  not  raise  an  objection. 

In  other  instances,  such  as  MLW-Worthington's  sale  of  $15  million 
worth  of  locomotives,  no  exemption  was  obtained,  but  the  American 
directors  of  the  foreign  subsidiary  involved  either  abstained  from  vot- 
ing or  voted  against  the  transaction. 

Finally,  there  are  a  great  many  applications  by  foreign  subsidiaries 
of  major  U.S.  corporations,  for  example,  IBM,  $4  to  $6  million  sale 
of  typewriters,  and  KCA,  microwave  equipment  and  equipment  parts, 
for  exemption  from  the  Cuban  asset  control  regulations. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  perhaps  ironic  that  one  sees  more  1975 
Chevrolet  Vejras  on  the  streets  of  Havana  than  on  tlie  streets  of 
Detroit. 

The  continued  embargo  by  the  United  States  in  the  face  of  a  chang- 
ing attitude  among  other  nations  appears  to  have  had  a  negative 
influence  on  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  to  forge  a  mutual  and 
meaningful  relationship  with  the  countries  of  Latin  America.  I  do  not 
postulate  here  that  we  should  allow  our  decisions  on  fundamental 
issues  to  be  made  by  other  countries.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is 
important  to  realize  that  any  decision  made  by  the  United  States  will 
have  ramifications  throughout  Latin  America  and  that  these  ramifica- 
tions are  factors  that  these  subcommittees,  and  ultimately  the  Congress 
as  a  whole,  must  weigh  in  attempting  to  achieve  a  full  perspective  on 
this  subject. 
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Although  the  trade  embarrro  is  still  technically  favored  by  a  minor- 
ity of  Latin  American  comitries,  I  believe  the  U.S.  embargo  has  had  a 
negative  impact  on  a  majority  of  the  countries  in  two  respects. 

,First,  the  actual  terms  of  the  embargo  go  beyond  dii-ect  U.S.  partici- 
pation in  Cuban  trade.  The  U.S.  embargo  extends  to  forbidding  ships 
that  bunker  in  Cuba  from  stopping  in  this  country  and  bars  aid  to  any 
country  that  deals  with  Cuba.  Further,  under  the  technical  provisions 
of  the  Cuban  asset  control  regulations,  the  United  States  can  forliid 
corporations  that  are  nationals  of  other  countries — but  controlled  by 
domestic  U.S.  parent  corporations — from  trading  with  Cuba. 

These  far-reaching  aspects  of  the  present  U.S.  embargo  have 
sparked  a  good  deal  of  negative  commentary  in  the  affected  countries. 
The  problems  the  Treasury  Department  has  had  in  administering  the 
Cuban  asset  control  regulations  are  an  outgrowth  of  this  concern. 

Second,  the  continued  embargo  of  Cuba  has  served  to  fuel,  and  indi- 
rectly unify,  the  nationalistic  sentiments  so  prevalent  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica today.  The  effect  of  this  will  only  be  to  prolong  further  our  efforts 
to  achieve  a  meaningful  and  workable  relationship  with  the  nations  of 
Latin  America. 

A  recent  and  powerful  example  of  this  problem  occurred  at  the  end 
of  jMarcli  197;"),  when  the  Presidents  of  jNIexico  and  Venezuela  jointly 
laimched,  with  the  full  support  of  (^uba,  the  SELA.  As  proposed, 
SELA  would  be  the  economic  equivalent  of  the  OAS,  but  would  spe- 
cificall}^  exclude  the  United  States.  The  stated  goal  of  the  proposed 
SELA  is  to  bolster  Latin  America  in  dealing  with  the  LTnited  States. 
The  U.S.  embargo,  thus,  by  sharpening  the  focus  on  our  divergent 
policy  toward  Cuba,  is  further  encouraging  a  trend  which  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  neither  the  United  States,  nor,  I  would  like  to  believe,  the 
nations  of  Latin  America. 

Any  decision  by  the  United  States  to  lift  the  economic  embargo 
against  Cuba  only  can  come  after  a  careful  analysis  has  been  made  of 
the  strategic  issues  involved  in  the  full  normalization  of  diplomatic  il- 
lations with  Cuba.  Even  if  the  decision  is  made  both  that  the  embargo 
itself  is  undesirable  and  that  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba  are  desir- 
able, the  precise  timing  of  the  lifting  of  the  embargo  must  be  deter- 
mined. 

To  state  the  issue  in  its  barest  form:  Will  the  prior  liftinfr  of  tlie 
trade  embargo  help  or  hinder  the  position  of  the  United  States  in  nego- 
tiating such  important  outstanding  issues  as  (a)  com])ensation  for 
])ropertv  of  American  nationals  expropriated  by  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment; (b)  the  release  of  U.S.  citizens  imprisoned  in  Cuba;  and  (c)  the 
rights  of  Cuban  exiles?  In  attempting  to  shed  some  light  on  this  basic 
issue  I  would  like  to  make  the  followinar  observations  based  on  my 
experience  in  Cuba  and  my  discussions  with  Cuban  officials. 

First,  the  Cubans  will  not  participate  in  any  noo-otiations  of  any 
type  until  the  U.S.  trade  embargo  has  been  lifted.  The  embargo  is  re- 
garded by  Cuban  officials  as  an  act  of  aggression  that  is  unrelated  to  the 
negotiation  of  outstanding  issues  between  the  two  countries  and  is  not 
itself  subject  to  negotiation.  Regardless  of  the  merits  of  this  position, 
I  believe  it  is  a  position  that  Cuba  now  has  the  confidence  and  ability  to 
maintain  and  will  maintain  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  renewal  of  relations  with  Cuba  by  most  nations  of  the  worlrl, 
the  dramatic  turnaround  in  the  Cuban  economy,  and  the  increasing 
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su})port  for  tlie  Cuban  Government  among  the  rapidly  expanding 
I)opnlation,  37  percent  of  whom  have  known  no  other  government 
than  the  Castro  government,  have  all  contributed  to  a  growing  sense 
of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  Cuban  leadership. 

In  addition,  it  is  clear,  as  indicated  previously  in  this  statement, 
that  Cuba  will  survive  and,  in  fact,  continue  to  develop  without  trade 
with  the  United  States,  It  is  the  feeling  among  all  trade  officials  in 
Havana  that  trade  with  the  United  States  would  be  highly  beneficial 
and  convenient,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  necessity. 

Second,  in  weighing  the  factors  surrounding  this  question,  it  is 
important  to  realize  that  trade  with  the  United  States  is  probably 
tlie  only  major  practical  benefit  Cuba  expects  to  receive  in  a  renewal 
of  relations.  A  renewal  of  relations  is  not  seen  as  an  open  door  to 
American  influence,  but  as  a  means  to  further  economic  development. 
In  obtaining  a  lifting  of  the  economic  embargo,  then,  Cuba  will 
already  have  achieved  its  major  goal. 

Third,  the  proposed  legislation,  H.R.  6382,  does  not  provide  a 
"blank  check"  for  the  trade  with  Cuba.  While  it  would  end  most 
aspects  of  the  actual  embargo,  it  would  not  directly  authorize  the 
extension  of  credits  or  grant  MFN  status  to  Cuba.  In  short,  any  trade 
transactions  resulting  from  the  lifting  of  the  embargo  woulcl  be  on 
an  arm's  length  and  dollar-for-dollar  basis  and,  thus,  totally  subject 
to  the  wise  judgment  of  the  American  businessman.  The  Cubans  have 
indicated  that  extensions  of  credit  will  be  vital  to  their  trade  with  the 
United  States.  H.R.  6382,  therefore,  while  technically  lifting  the 
embargo,  would  continue  to  retain  a  certain  amount  of  important 
l)argaining  power  on  the  side  of  the  United  States, 

Fourth,  assuming  the  lifting  of  the  embargo,  the  initial  Cuban 
bargaining  position  will  be  extremely  tough.  Without  expressly  rec- 
ognizing American  claims  for  expropriated  property,  Cuban  officials 
have  indicated  that  any  such  claims  will  be  more  than  offset  by  what 
they  regard  as  economic  damage  done  to  their  country  by  the  embargo. 
Based  on  a  $1.8  billion  value,  $3.4  billion  if  interest  is  included,  for 
5.911  certified  claims  now  outstanding  against  Cuba,  the  Cuban 
Government  could  be  expected  to  make  a  claim  for  several  billion 
dollars. 

Bevond  this  initial  bargaining  point,  it  is  impossible,  of  course,  to 
pi-edict  what  the  ultimate  posture  of  Cuba  might  be  with  respect  to 
the  issues  involved.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  Cuba  has 
made  settlements  with  a  number  of  other  countries,  although  the 
circumstances  in  these  instances  were  not  analogous. 

Cuba  has  recognized  the  concept  of  compensation  for  expropriated 
property  as  a  matter  of  law  and,  in  fact.  Law  No.  851  which  served 
as  the  leaal  basis  for  the  expropriation  of  property  of  U.S.  nationals, 
provided  for  the  issuance  of  bonds  to  the  persons  affected.  The  inter- 
est and  amortization  on  the  bonds  was  to  have  been  derived  from  a 
formula  that  would  place  into  a  special  dollar  account  25  percent  of 
all  funds  accruing  to  Cuba  from  the  sale  to  the  United  States  of  all 
amounts  of  sugar  over  3  million  tons  in  a  calendar  year  at  a  price  of 
no  less  than  $.0575  per  pound. 

At  the  time  the  law  was  enacted  the  United  States  had  rescinded 
the  sugar  quota  and  the  world  market  price  of  sugar  was  well  under 
^0,0575  per  pound.  Ironically,  w4th  the  sharp  increase  in  the  price  of 
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sugar,  what  was  once  regarded  as  a  formula  adding  up  to  nothing, 
would  now  be  paying  substantial  dividends. 

In  this  latter  connection,  it  is  interesting,  but  perhaps  only  coin- 
cidental, that  Prime  Minister  Castro  has  stated  publicly  that  he  is 
willing  to  negotiate  sales  of  sugar  to  the  United  States. 

In  conclusion,  the  economic  embargo  of  Cuba  by  the  United  States 
appears,  through  the  circumstances  previously  discussed  in  this  state- 
ment, to  be  having  a  greatly  reduced  impact  on  the  Cuban  economy. 
In  addition,  the  theoretical  and  practical  premises  on  which  the 
embargo  was  initially  based  are  no  longer  as  compelling  or,  at  least, 
do  not  occupy  a  position  of  equal  prominence  with  respect  to  the 
announced  goals  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Finally,  the  embargo,  if  continued,  may  be  detrimental  to  the 
United  States  in  any  long-term  attempt  to  develop  a  mutually  mean- 
ingful relationship  with  the  nations  of  Latin  America. 

At  the  same  time,  any  decision  to  lift  unilaterally  the  embargo 
should  not  be  made  without  a  full  awareness  of  the  effect  of  that 
decision  on  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  arrive  at  a  favorable 
settlement  of  the  important  issues  that  are  now  outstanding  between 
the  two  countries.  Realization  that  the  resumption  of  trade  and  the 
extension  of  credit  are  the  major  objectiA'es  in  the  willingness  of  Cuba 
to  move  toward  normalization  of  relations  should  cause  the  members 
of  these  subcommittees  to  reflect  on  the  consequences  of  the  lifting 
of  the  embargo  prior  to  the  negotiation  of  the  other  issues. 

Based  on  my  understanding  of  political  and  economic  events  in 
Cuba  and  based  on  what  I  believe  is  an  understanding  by  the  leaders 
of  Cuba  today  as  to  what  will  be  necessary  to  achieve  long-term 
benefits  for  Cuba  and  a  meaningful  relationship  with  the  United 
States,  it  is  my  view  that  Cuba  will  respond  to  the  lifting  of  the 
embargo  with  a  good  faith  approach  to  the  negotiations  of  satisfactory 
settlements. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  United  States,  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  a  point  could  be  reached  where  we  would  be  reluctant  to  encour- 
age or  permit  the  penetration  of  American  trade  and  technology  and 
the  influence  of  our  way  of  life  into  other  areas  of  the  world.  I  do  not 
believe  we  intend  to  be  at  that  point  today. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  LeFevre,  for  a  most  inter- 
esting statement. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Martin  Klingenberg,  who  is  a  Washington 
attorney  who  was  instrumental  in  the  reestablishment  of  trade  rela- 
tions with  China.  He  has  made  several  recent  visits  to  Cuba  to  discuss 
trade  problems  and  questions  with  officials  there  and  is  the  author  of  a 
forthcoming  book  entitled  "Trade  with  Cuba :  A  Handbook." 

We  are  happy  to  have  you,  ]Mr.  Klinsenberg.  You  can  either  read 
your  statement  or  summarize  it,  as  you  wish. 

STATEMENT  OF  MARTIN  P.  KLINGENBERG,  ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Martin  Franklin  Klingenberg:  is  an  attorney  at  law  in  Washington,  D.C.  He  has 
traveled  extensively  thronghout  the  world  and  has  negotiated  on  behalf  of  clients 
with  the  governments  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  China,  Cuba,  and  various 
governments  in  the  Middle  East,  Asia  and  Eastern  Europe. 

Pie  was  born  in  Enid,  Oklahoma  in  1942. 
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Education :  Rutgers  University,  Camden,  N.J. ;  Phillips  University,  Enid,  Okla., 
Bachelor  of  Science,  June  1974,  Major  areas  of  study :  Accounting,  finance,  and 
economies;  and  University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Ukla.,  College  of  Law,  Juris 
Doctorate,  January  19G8. 

Publications :  Virginia  Journal  of  International  Law,  Fall  1972,  "Canton  Fair"  ; 
American  Management  Association,  1972,  Trade  with  China,  "The  Practical  Side 
of  Trade  with  China";  and  To  be  published:  Trade  with  Cuba:  A  Handbook 
(Praeger  Publications,  summer  1975). 

Licensed  to  practice  law:  U.S.  Supreme  Court;  all  State  courts  in  Oklahoma 
(including  State  Supreme  Court)  ;  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit;  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States;  U.S.  Court  of  Claims;  U.S.  Court  of 
Customs  and  Patent  Appeals;  U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals ;  and  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Tenth  Circuit. 

Professional  associations :  Oklahoma  Bar  Association ;  and  District  of  Colum- 
bia Bar  Association. 

Mr.  Klingexberg.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

]Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the  subcommittee :  I 
will  just  read  excerpts  from  my  statement. 

Mr.  Bingham.  The  entire  statement  will  appear  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Klixgenberg.  In  October  of  lOT-t  I  was  invited  to  Havana  by 
the  Cuban  Government  and  spent  2  weeks  discussing  the  possible 
reopening  of  United  States-Cuban  trade.  In  April  1975  I  was  again 
invited  to  Havana  by  the  Cuban  Government  to  continue  these  discus- 
sions. On  this  second  trip  I  again  spent  2  weeks  in  Cuba. 

From  the  outset  I  describe  my  position  of  H.R.  6382  as  that  of  a 
proponent.  I  believe  this  legislation  is  long  overdue.  During  my  visits 
to  Cuba  I  gained  two  distinct  and  strong  impressions :  one,  the  Cubans 
are  genuinely  interested  in  trading  directly  with  the  United  States; 
and  two,  the  Cubans  are  interested  in  discussing  with  western  corpora- 
tions including  those  of  the  United  States  the  joint  venture  develop- 
ment of  Cuban  natural  resources.  The  investment  and  technology  of 
the  western  corporation  would  be  paid  off  by  the  product  of  the  joint 
venture.  This  type  of  venture  would  not  involve  the  ownership  in  place 
of  Cuban  natural  resources. 

The  question  of  the  economic  and  trade  embargo  is  twofold ;  the  ques- 
tion of  the  OAS  embargo  and  the  question  of  the  U.S.  embargo  of 
Cuba.  It  is  well  to  examine  the  present  world  situation  concerning 
Cuba.  Presently  Cuba  maintains  trade  relations  with  nine  members  of 
the  OAS.  Seven  of  these  nine  members  are  signatories  of  the  Rio 
Treaty.  The  original  OAS  sanctions  were  applied  in  1964  on  the 
grounds  of  Cuban  intervention  in  Venezuela.  It  is  curious  to  note  that 
Venezuela  presently  has  diplomatic  and  trade  relations  with  Cuba. 

The  continuation  of  the  OAS  and  the  U.S.  embargoes  cannot  pos- 
sibly serve  their  original  purposes,  the  bottom  line  of  which  was  to  iso- 
late Cuba  until  such  time  as  the  OAS  and  United  States  would  find 
more  palatable  Cuba's  domestic  and  foreign  policies.  This  isolation  has 
consolidated  the  Castro  government  and  made  Cuba  more  dependent 
upon  the  Soviet  Union.  The  ineffectiveness  of  the  present  OAS  and 
U.S.  embargoes  is  underscored  by  the  obvious  facts  that  these 
embargoes : 

(a)  Cannot  cut  Cuba  off  from  technologv  or  sophisticated  equip- 
ment as  Cuba  is  presentlv  purchasin*?  technology  and  enuipment  from 
our  allies  such  as  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Italy,  France,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Japan  along  with  Sweden  and  socialist  countries; 

(b)  Cannot  cut  Cuba  off  from  credits  as  Cuba  receives  credits  from 
Argentina,  Canada,  Japan,  France,  Spain,  and  socialist  countries ; 
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(c)  Cannot  restrain  Cuba  from  dealin^y  with  foreign  subsidiaries 
manufacturing  in  tlieir  host  country. 

The  trend  around  tlie  workl  is  for  countries  which  host  foreign  man- 
ufacturing subsidiaries  to  consider  reguhitions  of  the  home  country 
of  the  subsidiary  which  regulates  sales  of  that  subsidiary  to  be  a  viola- 
tion of  the  sovereignty  of  the  host  country.  This  was  pointed  out  in  the 
recent  sale  of  office  equipment  by  Litton  Industries  by  its  Canadian 
subsidiary  to  Cuba.  Prime  Minister  Trudeau  went  on  record  concern- 
ing the  U.S.  Department  of  Treasury  initial  refusal  to  grant  an  export 
license  to  Litton  by  citing  this  refusal  to  issue  the  license  as  an  interfer- 
ence of  Canadian  sovereignty. 

The  same  result  was  achieved  in  the  case  of  licensing  the  sale  of 
motor  vehicles  to  an  American  subsidiary  in  Argentina  to  Cuba.  There 
is  every  reason  to  belicA-e  that  this  trend  will  continue  when  foreign 
labor  is  iuA^olved  in  a  product  manufactured  in  a  foreign  country  by  an 
American  subsidiary.  The  irony  of  this  sort  of  "indirect"  trade  is  that 
many  of  these  products  could  well  have  been  sold  directly  from  the 
LTnited  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  lifting  of  this  embargo  will : 

(a)  Place  the  United  States  in  step  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  To 
have  trade  relations  Avith  a  government  only  implies  that  the  govern- 
ment exists,  not  that  we  approve  of  its  form  or  policies.  I  submit  that 
our  ability  to  negotiate  diiferences  Avith  foreign  goA'ernments  is  en- 
hanced once  we  form  trade  or  diplomatic  relations  with  those 
goA'ernments. 

Our  initial  iuA^oh'ement  with  China  was  formed  around  the  issues 
of  trade,  and  as  a  result  we  haA'e  progressed  to  negotiating  the  large 
issues  such  as  claims  against  China  and  the  frozen  Chinese  assets. 
Once  trade  and  economic  relations  begin,  much  of  the  animosity  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Cuba  will  inevitably  disappear  and  we 
Avill  be  in  a  position  to  discuss  some  of  the  larger  United  States-Cuba 
problems  such  as  the  U.S.  claims  against  Cuba,  political  prisoners 
and  visits  by  Cuban  refugees  to  their  relatives  in  Cuba. 

( h )  From  a  geographical  point  of  view,  Cuba  is  a  natural  trade  part- 
ner for  the  L'nited  States.  Cuba  has  formed  and  is  active  in  forming 
new  trade  relations.  If  we  do  not  moA*e  rapidly  we  will  have  difficulties 
in  obtaining  a  substantial  share  of  the  Cuban  market. 

This  has  only  been  a  brief  summary  of  the  functions  of  the  Cuban 
trade  mechanisms.  The  paramount  question  is  whether  the  United 
States  will  take  one  step  forward  and  lift  its  embargo  of  Cuba  or  take 
two  steps  backward  and  indeed  be  embargoing  itself  by  being  one  of 
the  few  countries  not  trading  with  Cuba. 

I  would  like  to  join  Professor  Gross  in  suggesting  that  the  commit- 
tee go  to  Cuba.  I  understand  Congressman  Harrington  has  already  re- 
ceiA-ed  a  visa  to  go  to  Cuba  and  Congressman  ^^Tialen  is  making  efforts 
to  go,  and  there  have  been  many  scattered  visits  made  by  members  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  perhaps  this  commit- 
tee should  consider  going  in  some  organized  fashion. 

Thank  you. 

[]\rr.  Klingenberg's  prepared  statement  follows :] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Martix  F.  Klingenberg,  Attorney  at  Law 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  tlae  Committee :  My  name  is  Mar- 
lin  F.  Klingenberg.  an  attorney  in  Washington,  D.C.  specializing  in  international 
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trade,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  beins:  one  of  the  first  lawyers  to  he  invited  by  the 
Chinese  Government  to  Peking  in  the  early  part  of  1972  to  discuss  with  the 
Chinese  the  development  of  United  States-China  trade.  Since  that  time  I  have 
visited  the  People's  Republic  of  China  seven  times  and  have  published  several 
articles  conceniing  United  States-China  trade.  I  have  also  dealt  extensively  with 
trade  matters  involving  other  socialist  nations. 

In  October  of  1974  I  was  invited  to  Havana  by  the  Cuban  Government  and 
spent  two  weeks  discussing  the  possible  reopening  of  United  States-Cuban  trade. 
In  April  1975  I  was  again  invited  to  Havana  by  the  Cuban  Government  to  con- 
tinue these  discussions.  On  this  second  trip  I  again  spent  two  weeks  in  Cuba. 

From  the  outset  I  describe  my  position  of  H.R.  63S2  as  that  of  proponent.  I 
believe  this  legislation  is  long  overdue.  During  my  visits  to  Cuba  I  gained  two 
distinct  and  strong  impressions  : 

1.  The  Cubans  are  genuinely  interested  in  trading  directly  with  the  United 
States. 

2.  The  Cubans  are  interested  in  discussing  with  western  corporations  includ- 
ing those  of  the  United  States  the  joint  venture  development  of  Cuban  natural 
resources.  The  investment  and  technology  of  the  western  corporation  would  be 
paid  off  by  the  product  of  the  joint  venture.  This  type  of  venture  would  not  in- 
volve the  ownership  in  place  of  Cuban  natural  resources. 

The  question  of  the  economic  and  trade  embargo  is  twofold;  the  question  of 
the  OAS  embargo  and  the  question  of  the  U.S.  embargo  of  Cuba.  It  is  well  to 
examine  the  present  world  situation  concerning  Cuba.  Presently  Cuba  maintains 
trade  relations  with  nine  members  of  the  OAS.  (Seven  of  these  nine  members 
are  signatories  of  the  Rio  Treaty).  The  original  OAS  sanctions  were  applied  in 
1984  on  the  grounds  of  Cuban  intervention  in  Venezuela.  It  is  curious  to  note 
that  Venezuela  presently  has  diplomatic  and  trade  relations  with  Cuba. 

The  continuation  of  the  OAS  and  U.S.  embargos  cannot  possibly  serve  their 
original  purposes  the  bottom  line  of  which  was  to  isolate  Cuba  until  such  time 
as  the  OAS  and  United  States  would  find  more  palatable  Cuba's  domestic  and 
foreign  policies.  This  isolation  has  consolidated  the  Castro  government  and  made 
Cuba  more  dependant  upon  the  Soviet  Union.  The  ineffectiveness  of  the  present 
OAS  and  U.S.  embargos  is  underscored  by  the  obvious  facts  that  these  embargos  : 

(A)  Cannot  cut  Cuba  off  from  technology  or  sophisticated  equipment  as  Cuba 
is  presently  purchasing  technology  and  equipment  from  our  allies  such  as  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Italy,  France,  United  Kingdom,  Japan  along  with 
Sweden  and  Socialist  countries ; 

(B)  Cannot  cut  Cuba  off  from  credits  as  Cuba  receives  credits  from  Argentina, 
Canada,  Japan,  France,  Spain  and  Socialist  countries. 

(C)  Cannot  restrain  Cuba  from  dealing  with  foreign  subsidiaries  manufacture 
in  their  host  country.  The  trend  around  the  world  is  for  countries  which  host 
foreign  manufacturing  subsidiaries  to  consider  regulations  of  the  home  country 
of  the  subsidiary  which  regulates  sales  of  that  subsidiary  to  be  a  violation  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  host  country.  This  was  pointed  out  in  the  recent  sale  of 
office  equipment  by  Litton  Industries  by  its  Canadian  subsidiary  to  Cuba.  Prime 
Minister  Trudeau  went  on  record  concerning  the  U.S.  Department  of  Treasury 
initial  refusal  to  grant  an  export  license  to  Litton  by  citing  this  refusal  to  issue 
the  license  as  an  intereference  of  Canadian  sovereignty.  The  same  result  was 
achieved  in  the  case  of  licensing  of  the  sale  of  motor  vehicles  to  an  American 
subsidiary  in  Argentina  to  Cuba.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  trend 
will  continue  when  foreign  labor  is  involved  in  a  product  manufactured  in  a 
foreign  country  by  an  American  subsidiary.  The  irony  of  this  sort  of  "indirect" 
trade  is  that  many  of  these  products  could  well  have  been  sold  directly  from  the 
United  States. 

On  the  other  hand  lifting  of  this  embargo  will : 

(A)  Place  the  United  States  in  step  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  To  have  trade 
relations  with  a  government  only  implies  that  the  government  exists,  not  that 
we  approve  of  is  form  or  policies.  I  submit  that  our  ability  to  negotiate  differ- 
ences with  foreign  governments  is  enhanced  once  we  form  trade  or  diplomatic 
relations  with  those  governments.  Our  initial  involvement  with  China  was  formed 
around  the  issues  of  trade,  and  as  a  result  we  have  progressed  to  negotiating 
the  large  issues  such  as  claims  against  China  and  the  frozen  Chinese  assets. 
Once  trade  and  economic  relations  begin,  much  of  the  animosity  between  the 
United  States  and  Cviba  will  inevitably  disappear  and  we  will  be  in  a  position 
to  discuss  some  of  the  larger  United  States-Cuban  problems  such  as  U.S.  claims 
against  Cuba,  political  prisoners  and  visits  by  Cuban  refugees  to  their  relatives 
in  Cuba. 
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(B)  From  a  geographic  point  of  view  Cuba  is  a  natural  trade  partner  for  the 
United  States.  Cuba  has  formed  and  is  active  in  forming  new  trade  relations. 
If  we  do  not  move  rapidly  we  will  have  difiiculties  in  obtaining  a  substantial 
share  of  the  Cuban  marliet. 

As  the  United  States  has  not  traded  with  Cuba  for  thirteen  years  it  is  useful 
to  reviev/  some  of  the  Cuban  Government  mechanisms  for  conducting  its  foreign 
trade.  The  most  important  organizations  for  American  Businessmen  to  be 
acquainted  with  are : 

MINISTRY  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE 

Cuban  foreign  trade  is  a  state  monopoly  and  trade  is  controlled  by  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Trade  through  nine  state  exporting  enterprises,  twenty  state  import- 
ing enterprises  and  eight  state  service  enterprises  (shipping  and  insurance). 
Each  of  the  state  importing  and  exporting  enterprises  is  organized  along  product 
lines.  The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade  has  the  following  principle  functions : 

(A)  To  study,  direct  and  control  ail  foreign  trade. 

(B)  To  promulgate  regiUaticms  concerning  foreign  trade  and  if  it  involves  an 
issue  of  customs  to  coordinate  these  regulations  with  the  Ministry  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  wliicli  has  jurisdiction  over  customs. 

(C)  To  comply  with  the  reciprocal  requirements  of  commercial  agreements 
which  the  government  of  Cuba  is  a  signatory. 

(D)  Regulate  foreign  currency  Hows  in  the  foreign  trade  sector  and  attempt 
to  secure  a  balance  of  international  payments. 

(E)  To  cooperate  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Cuba  and  other  Cuban 
organizations  related  with  foreign  trade. 

(F)  To  provide  information  to  Cuba's  State  trading  enterprises  concerning 
prices,  technical  processes,  opportunities  and  economic  forecasting  of  foreign 
markets. 

CHAMBER   OF    COMMERCE 

Created  in  1963  as  an  autonomous  organization  for  the  purpose  of  development 
and  expansion  of  foreign  trade.  All  Cuban  organizations  concerned  with  the 
international  movement  of  merchandise  are  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. The  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  the  following  principle  functions : 

(A)  p]stablish  and  maintain  relations  abroad  with  foreign  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, organizations  and  institutions  involved  in  international  commerce  includ- 
ing foreign  private  enterprises. 

(B)  Study  of  the  law  of  foreign  trade  of  the  various  foreign  trade  partners 
of  Cuba. 

(C)  To  publish  abroad  the  laws,  organizations  and  technology  of  Cuban  foreign 
commerce. 

(D)  Organize  and  direct  Cuban  participation  in  international  fairs  and  exposi- 
tions related  to  foreign  trade  as  well  as  trade  fairs  and  exhibitions  held  in  Cuba. 

(E)  To  monitor  industrial  property  laws  abroad  and  the  renewal  of  foreign 
trademarks  and  patents  in  the  national  register  of  Cuba. 

(F)  To  administor  the  Cuban  Court  of  Arbitration  of  Foreign  Commerce  along 
with  the  Court  of  Arbitration  of  ^Maritime  Transportation. 

(G)  Promote  Cuban  products   abroad  through  advertising. 

NATIONAL   BANK    OF   CUBA 

The  National  Bank  of  Cuba  is  the  organization  that  exercises  the  monetary 
sovereignty  of  Cuba  and  the  monopoly  of  the  issuance  of  currency.  It  super- 
vi-ses  the  monetary  reserves  and  foreign  exchange  reserves.  It  has  total  respon- 
sibility for  adjustments  and  payments  along  with  regulating  the  import  of 
foreign  exchange,  metals  and  precious  stones.  National  currency,  bills  of  ex- 
change, and  credit  documents  a're  subject  to  the  Bank's  regulation.  The  princi- 
ple functions  of  the  Bank  in  regard  to  foreign  trade  are : 

(A)  Granting  of  credits  to  the  state  foreign  trade  enterprises  in  relation  to 
their  import  and  export  operations. 

(B)  Make  adjustments  and  payments  with  foreign  banks  related  with  the 
import  and  export  operations  and  other  foreign  exchange  operations. 

(C)  Make  adjustments  and  payments  that  are  derived  from  exports  and 
imports  with  organizations  within  Cuba. 

(D)  Obtain  and  grant  foreign  exchange  credits. 

(E)  Make  the  adjustments  to  the  merchandise  export  and  import  operations 
and  other  commercial  operations  as  outlined  in  the  State  budget. 
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NATIONAL    COMMISSION    OF   ECONOMIC    AND    SCIENTIFIC    TECHNICAL   COLLABORATON 

Organized  in  1973  on  a  ministerial  level  to  coordinate  economic  relations  be- 
tween Cuba  and  other  foreign  countries.  Its  principal  functions  are: 

(A)  Relations  with  the  Council  of  Mutual  Economic  Assistance  (COMECON). 
The  Commission  has  a  vice  president  as  a  permanent  representative  in  Moscow. 

(B)  Coordinate  economic  aid  and  affairs  witli  socialist  countries. 

(C)  Bilateral  relations  in  the  economic  and  scientific  fields  with  non- 
socialist  nations. 

(D)  All  United  Nations  scientific  and  economic  projects  in  which  Cuba 
participates. 

This  has  only  been  a  brief  summary  of  the  functions  of  the  Cuban  trade 
mechanisms.  Tlie  paramount  question  is  wliether  tlie  United  States  will  take  one 
step  forward  and  lift  its  embargo  of  Cuba  or  take  two  .steps  backwards  and 
indeed  be  embargoing  itself  by  being  one  of  the  few  countries  not  trading  with 
Cuba. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Klingonberg. 

Since  Mr.  Domingnez  has  a  rather  long  statement  and  perhaps  one 
that  should  be  covered  separately,  I  understand  that  you  have  to  catch 
a  plane,  Professor  Gross — I  think  we  will  defer  hearing  from  Mr. 
Dominguez  at  this  time  and  have  questions,  at  least  questions  directed 
to  Professor  Gross. 

I  think  in  a  general  way,  Professor  Gross,  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
to  comment  on  the  statements  made,  particularly  by  Mr.  LeFevre,  in 
regard  to  the  situation  in  Cuba  and  whether  in  general  you  agree  with 
his  comments  or  whether  you  differ. 

]Mr.  Gross.  I  would  have  to  read  this  very  pedantically  to  have  an 
argument  with  Mr.  LeFevre.  I  agree  substantially  with  all  of  his  major 
points.  In  fact,  he  has  provided  more  detail  than  I  was  able  to  do 
on  some  of  the  important  trade  relationships. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Let  me  point  up  what  appears  to  be  a  difference  in 
your  testimony.  You  suggest  that  repealing  the  embargo  laws  be  ac- 
companied by  parallel  action  in  a  number  of  fields.  Mr.  Lefevre  sug- 
gests that  that  is  not  possible,  that  the  embargo  has  to  be  repealed 
first  before  we  can  discuss  those  other  subjects. 

Mr.  Gross.  I  will  be  glad  to  try  to  clarify  that.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  take  it  for  granted  that  the  embargo  will  be  lifted.  It  is  an 
anomaly.  It  is  an  anacronism.  I  think  even  those  who  for  one  or 
another  reason  tend  to  favor  it  assume  that  it  will  sooner  or  later  be 
lifted. 

My  parallel  action  proposal  was  related  to  four  lines  of  parallel 
action  which  I  think  should  be  developed  after  partial  or  complete 
lifting  of  the  embargo.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  do  all  four  after  only 
partial  lifting.  But  I  was  assuming  first  substantial  lifting  of  the 
embargo  and  then  four  lines  of  parallel  action  to  prevent  the  normal 
processes  of  executive  foot-dragging  and  involved  claims  from  inter- 
fering with  the  development  of  trade  and  commerce. 

Mr.  Bingham.  That  leads  me  to  direct  a  question  to  ]Mr.  LeFevre. 
Your  characterization  of  the  Cuban  position  on  page  13  of  your  state- 
ment seems  to  be  rather  more  unequivocal  than  the  latest  statement 
that  I  understand  Castro  to  have  made  with  re^i^ard  to  the  partial 
lifting  of  the  embargo  and  consequences  that  might  lead  to  other 
negotiations. 

Sir.  LEFE^'RE.  I  was  not  the  last  person  in  Cuba  and  not  the  last 
person  to  talk  to  Castro.  I  think  the  point  I  am  making  and  the 
point  that  is  still  valid  is  that  Cuba  is  not  going  to  lock  horns  on  any 
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of  the  issues  outstanding  until  Avhat  they  refer  to  as  some  symbolic 
step  is  taken.  Underneath  the  symbolic  step  they  are  talking  about 
the  trade  embargo. 

My  understanding  is  that  initially  they  want  an  entire  lifting  of 
the  embargo.  They  don't  expect  the  extension  of  credits  and  tliey  don't 
expect  promotion  of  trade  and  they  don't  expect  any  help,  but  a  basic 
symbolic  go-ahead  that  trade  can  be  resumed  and  there  vvill  be  prog- 
ress along  those  lines.  At  that  point,  they  will  start  to  negotiate. 

I  think  again  they  Avill  not  negotiate  as  to  certain  items  and  com- 
modities until  the  ernbargo  is  lifted  but  there  will  have  to  be  a  partial 
lifting  of  the  embargo.  I  think  the  symbolic  nature  is  what  they  are 
talking  about,  and  the  point  I  am  making  is  the  next  step  has  to  be  by 
the  United  States:  that  they  are  going  to  be  content  to  deal  as  they 
have  been  dealing  over  the  last  15  years  until  that  step  is  taken. 

]Mr.  BrxGiiAM.  Professor  Gross,  in  relation  to  the  baseball  and 
basketball  diplomacy,  you  might  be  interested  to  know  T  was  advised 
just  in  the  last  day  or  two  that  the  Cubans  did  send  two  young  law 
students  to  participate  in  the  moot  court  competition  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  American  Society  of  International  Law.  They  partici- 
pated this  year  as  observers  but  apparently  they  expect  to  participate 
in  the  future  on  a  full  basis.  The  moot  court  competition  seems  to  have 
led  the  way  in  this  case. 

]\Ir.  Klixgenberg.  ]Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take  some  credit 
for  that.  I  arranged  their  participation  during  my  last  visit  to  Cuba 
and  there  Avas  one  law  professor  and  three  law  students.  The  professor, 
incidentally,  is  also  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Cuba. 

INIr.  BiXGHAM.  Thank  you.  I  am  glad  to  know  that,  ^fr.  Klingenberg. 

I  was  advised  by  Mr.  Rubin  who  is  the  executive  A'ice  president — I 
am  not  sure  of  his  title — of  the  American  Society  of  International  Law. 

Do  I  understand  correctly  this  year  they  participated  only  as 
observers  ? 

Mr.  Klixgexberg.  Yes;  they  did.  ]Mr.  Chairman.  Because  of  the 
short  time  to  prepare  for  the  competition  they  participated  as  observ- 
ers, but  they  indicated  they  were  very  interested  to  come  again  and  it 
looks  like  next  year  they  will  participate,  but  it  marks  the  first  time  in 
11  years  the  State  Department  granted  visas  for  Cubans  to  come. 

Mr.  BixGiiAM.  I  find  it  surprising  this  attracted  so  little  public  at- 
tention. "Was  it  publicized  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Klixgexberg.  It  was  publicized  in  the  Washington  Post  but  I 
think  it  was  competing  with  the  news  concerning  the  Vietnamese  crisis. 

Mr.  Bixgham.  Did  you  want  to  comment  further  on  that,  Professor 
Gross  ? 

]Mr.  Gross.  Yes ;  I  would  like  to  say  that  that  is  an  illustration  of  the 
educational  aspect  of  cooperation  and  interchange  as  distinguished 
from  the  rather  excessive  outbursts  of  TV  professionalism  which  I 
think  are  inevitable  in  the  field  of  baseball  and  possibly  basketball.  I 
Avould  think  that  more  serious  relationships  should  go  beyond  the  spec- 
tator sports. 

Mr.  BixGHAir.  ]Mr.  Blester. 

IMr.  Biester.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  will  confine  my  questions  to  Professor  Gross  in  view  of  the  fact 
he  has  a  pending  flight. 
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I  am  wondering,  what  does  Cuba  get  out  of  all  this?  All  of  you 
have  been  very  promising  in  terms  of  what  we  would  get  out  of  it. 
What  does  Cuba  get  out  of  it  ? 

]\Ir,  Gross.  You  heard  my  all-purpose  answer  a  little  while  ago,  Mr. 
Congressman.  I  find  great  difficulty  in  understanding  the  Cuban  point 
of  view.  I  do  better  in  understanding  the  American  point  of  view  al- 
tliough  at  times  I  find  it  hard  to  explain  the  activities  of  my  own 
Government. 

I  believe  the  other  witnesses  have  made  it  clear  that  there  is  a  little 
aiiomaly  here.  We  know  they  can  do  very  well  in  trading  with  West- 
ern Europe  and  Japan.  I  know  that  on  some  elements  of  high  tech- 
nology European  and  Japanese  technology  is  superior.  I  think  at  the 
present  moment  on  certain  items,  the  transportation  advantage  that 
the  United  States  has,  does  not  matter  so  much.  Certainly  the  Italian 
microbus  is  far  superior  to  any  buses  made  in  the  United  States  and 
they  have  been  importing  them.  Also,  they  can  receive  American  tech- 
nology through  other  countries  including  the  Japanese.  They  seem 
to  want  it  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  why.  I  did  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  really  explore  that  question  and  I  was  not  dealing  directly  with 
that  question. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  It  would  seem  to  me  it  is  of  some  interest  to  us,  at 
least  as  policymakers,  as  to  why  they  would  want  it,  and  I  think  there 
are  some  answers  one  might  guess  at. 

Mr.  Gross.  I  think  they  don't  want  it  so  bad. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  I  have  often  found  that — I  don't  practice  law  any 
more — when  I  did  that  if  my  opposite  member  called  me  once  a  month 
and  discussed  settlement  I  thought  maybe  he  was  mildly  interested 
in  a  settlement.  If  he  did  not  call  at  all  I  better  review  my  case.  If  he 
railed  every  day,  then  I  thought  maybe  I  had  him.  I  am  not  sure  how 
I  can  fit  this  particular  situation  into  that. 

I  think  they  gain  something  but  I  am  not  sure  I  can  spell  out  ex- 
actly what  that  is. 

To  what  extent  would  the  Jackson-Vanik  language  apply  to  Cuba 
as  far  as  MEN"  status  is  concerned  if  the  trade  embargo  were  relieved  ? 

Mr.  Gross.  I  am  not  an  expert  on  that  subject,  but  I  don't  see  any 
application. 

l\f r.  BiESTER.  Is  there  free  immigration  from  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Gross.  Of  the  Jewish  population  ? 

Mr.  BiESTER.  No,  for  immigration  of  anybody  ? 

Mr.  Gross.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  Then,  the  Jackson-Vanik  language  would  apply,  right  ? 

Mr.  Gross.  I  suppose  so. 

^fr.  BiKSTKR.  Without  most-favored-nation  status,  what  would  be 
the  possibility  of  extensive  trade  relations  between  Cuba  and  the 
United  States  even  if  the  embargo  were  relieved  ? 

]Mr.  Gross.  I  don't  see  any  immediate  extensive  trade  relations.  That 
opportunity  has  so  far  been  lost.  It  will  be  difficult  to  get  small  trade 
relations.  I  made  a  statement  in  my  prepared  testimony  which  I  really 
would  have  to  spend  a  few  weeks  on  to  properly  research.  I  report 
that  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba  was  a  quarter  billion 
dollars  a  year  in  American  exports  to  Cuba  in  1960  and  I  don't  see  how 
we  can  get  back  to  there  again.  That  is  just  a  hunch. 
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Mr.  Blester.  That  would  be  less  likely  if  they  did  not  have  most 
favored  nation  status. 

Mr.  Gross.  Yes. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Bonker. 

Mr.  BoxKER.  xVre  we  to  confine  our  questions  to  Mr.  Gross  ? 

Mr.  Bingham.  Primarily.  We  will  have  an  opportunity  to  question 
the  other  witnesses  later. 

Mr.  BoNKER.  Then  I  will  bypass  because  I  did  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  30ur  statement,  but  I  certainly  will  read  it  and  I  appre- 
ciate your  being  here. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Solarz. 

Mr.  SoLARz.  Thank  you,  jMr.  Chairman. 

I  just  want  to  say  to  Dr.  Gross  that  I  had  the  opportunity  and  pleas- 
ure to  read  his  book  on  the  legislative  process  when  I  was  a  graduate 
student  at  Columbia  taking  a  course  on  the  Congress.  It  never  dawned 
on  me  then  that  I  might  one  day  be  sitting  up  here  as  a  member  having 
the  professor  testify  as  a  witness,  but  I  must  tell  you  that  I  enjoyed  the 
book,  as  I  did  your  testimony. 

Supposing  it  turns  out  that  the  Cubans  have  no  real  interest  in  ac- 
commodating us  with  respect  to  issues  that  are  in  dispute  between  our 
countries — questions  of  compensation  for  seizing  property  of  Ameri- 
cans who  were  held  as  prisoners  in  Cuba ;  of  the  rights  of  Cuban  citi- 
zens within  Cuba — do  you  think,  under  those  circumstances,  that  it 
would  still  make  sense  for  us  to  lift  the  embargo  and  reestablish  diplo- 
matic relations  or  do  you  think  either  or  both  of  those  things  should  be 
part  of  an  overall  quid  pro  quo  ? 

JMr.  Gross.  I  don't  think  we  could  find  out  whether  that  would  be 
the  development  unless  the  embargo  were  lifted  and,  of  course,  if  we 
were  doing  it  properly — this  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  particular  bill 
before  the  subcommittee — we  would  establish  diplomatic  relationships, 
also.  Then,  after  the  embargo  is  lifted — and  preferably  if  diplomatic 
relationships  are  initiated — then  it  might  well  turn  out  that  everything 
would  go  badh'.  I  think  there  are  no  limits  to  the  demonstrated  incom- 
petence of  some  executive  officials  on  some  issues. 

Mr.  SoLARZ.  So  your  feeling,  then,  is  that  in  effect  we  ought  not  to 
use  the  embargo  or  the  question  of  diplomatic  relations  as  a  bargain- 
ing counter  as  it  were,  in  any  future  negotiations  with  respect  to  these 
other  issues  that  are  in  dispute ;  that  we  ought  to  lift  the  embargo,  re- 
establish diplomatic  relations  and  then  attempt  to  negotiate  these 
other  issues  and  hope  for  the  best.  However,  if  it  turns  out  we  are 
not  successful,  then  the  inherent  values  of  lifting  the  embargo  and 
reestablishing  whatever  trade  relations  it  is  possible  to  reestablish 
at  this  point,  together  with  diplomatic  relations,  would  in  and  of 
themselves  justify  the  lifting  of  the  embargo  and  the  establishment  of 
relations. 

Mr.  Gross.  If  ^Ir.  Kissinger  should  resign,  I  hope  the  Congressman 
will  consider  accepting  an  appointment  in  his  position. 

Mr.  SoLARz.  I  can  only  say,  Mr.  Ambassador,  that  I  appreciate 
the  suggestion.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Mrs.  Collins,\lo  you  have  a  question  ? 

Mrs.  Collins.  Yes,  sir,  I  do. 
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Mr,  Gross,  I  did  not  have  the  benefit,  either,  of  your  testimony.  I 
just  want  to  ask  a  few  things. 

'Wliat  effect,  if  any,  do  you  think  there  will  be  if  the  United  States 
imilaterallv  lifts  the  trade  embargo  independent  of  or  prior  to  action 
by  the  O AS? 

Mr.  Gross.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  could  be  done.  If  it  is 
done  before  the  OAS  ministers  meet  on  food  and  drugs,  that  is  con- 
sistent with  the  OAS  embargo.  If  it  is  done  completely  this  will  be 
doing  what  other  members  of  the  OAS  have  done  and  the  United 
States  will  be  indeed  in  good  company. 

Mr.  SoLARZ.  Will  the  gentlelady  yield  for  just  a  minute? 

I  would  like  to  follow  up  on  that  question  because  I  think  it  was  a 
good  one. 

Mr.  Bingham.  There  is  a  regular  quorum  call  on. 

Mrs.  Collins.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Soi^Rz.  From  your  point  of  view,  professor,  do  you  think  we 
should  lift  the  embargo  prior  to  such  an  action  by  the  OAS  or  do  you 
think  it  would  be  better  for  diplomatic  as  well  as  other  reasons  for  a 
scenario  to  develop  where  the  OAS  moved  first  and  we  moved  second  ? 

Mr.  Gross.  I  dislike  the  INIcGovern  proposal  intensely.  I  think  the 
embargo,  is  an  anomaly,  an  anachronism.  It  is  a  testimony  to  poor 
foreign  policy  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  I  think  it  should  be 
liquidated  and  blamed  on  a  previous  Democratic  President. 

Mrs.  Collins.  What  do  you  see  as  a  major  obstacle  standing  in  the 
way  of  reestablishment  of  trade  and  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Gross.  The  embargo. 

Mrs.  Collins.  And  not  other  things  ? 

Mr.  Gross.  Xo.  The  intent  of  American  firms,  I  think,  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated. 

Mrs.  Collins.  Let  me  ask  you  just  one  more  question.  Is  it  realistic 
to  expect  that  a  renewal  of  diplomatic  relations  and  trade  with  Cuba 
will  make  Castro  more  independent  of  Soviet  influence  ? 

Mr.  Gross.  If  the  embargo  is  lifted  scholars  like  myself  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  study  complex  questions  like  that. 

Mrs.  Collins.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bingham.  We  will  be  back.  Thank  you  very  much,  and  Pro- 
fessor Gross,  probably  you  will  be  gone  so'  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  SoLARz.  Apropos  of  your  last  answer,  I  was  in  Cuba  10  years 
ago  and  I  met  Che  and  I  said  to  him,  "As  a  student  of  Marxism  I 
am  interested  in  when  you  think  the  state  is  going  to  wither  away  in 
Cuba,"  and  he  said,  "I  can't  answer  that  question  because  I  am  not 
a  professor  of  the  subject." 

Mr.  Bingham.  We  will  be  back  in  a  few  minutes  to  resume. 

[A  brief  recess  was  taken.] 

Mr.  Bingham.  The  joint  hearing  will  resume. 

We  will  hear  from  you  now,  Mr.  Dominguez. 

Prof.  Jorge  Dominguez  is  research  associate  at  Yale  University 
on  leave  from  his  post  as  assistant  professor  of  government  and  re- 
search fellow  of  the  Center  for  International  Affairs  at  Harvard 
University.  He  was  born  in  Cuba  in  1945.  He  has  written  numerous 
articles  on  Cuba  and  is  author  of  a  forthcoming  book  entitled  "Gov- 
erning Cuba:  Political  Order  and  Eevolution  in  the  Twentieth 
Century." 

Mr.  Dominguez,  you  have  a  long  statement  here. 
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Jorge  I.  Dominguoz  was  born  in  La  Habana,  Cuba,  on  Juno  2,  1945.  He  is  a 
Researcli  Associate  of  the  Antilles  Research  Program,  Yale  University,  on  leave 
as  an  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Department  of  Government,  and  a  Research 
Fellow  of  the  Center  for  International  Affairs,  Harvard  University.  He  is  at 
work  on  a  book  on  Cuba,  "Governing  Cuba  :  Political  Order  and  Revolution  in  the 
Twentieth  Century."  He  has  published  a  number  of  articles  on  international  and 
comparative  politics,  including  a  dozen  bearing  on  Cuba,  in  academic  and  in 
mass  circulation  journals  and  magazines. 

Mr.  DoMixGUEZ.  I  don't  intend  to  punish  you  with  it.  I  will  ab- 
breviate it. 

]Mr.  BixGHAM.  I  hope  you  will  because  I  take  it  what  you  have  given 
us  here  is  a  good  part  of  an  article  that  has  appeared  somewhere. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Or  part  of  a  good  article. 

Mr.  BixGHAM.  So  if  you  would  summarize  we  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  DoMixGUEz.  I  will  summarize  the  first  part,  which  has  ap- 
peared before.  The  last  part  has  not  appeared — beginning  roughly  on 
page  8 — and  that  I  will  discuss  in  more  detail  because  it  might  be  of 
more  practical  interest. 

Before  I  go  on,  I  want  to  thank  you  and  the  committee  for  liaving 
me  here,  and  I  apologize  for  the  way  in  which  my  testimony  has  been 
spliced  together,  but  it  was  on  short  notice. 

I  want  to  begin  by  stating  my  personal  view  that  I  favor  very 
strongly  normalization  of  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Cuba.  This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  said  so.  I  have  said  and  written 
about  it  before.  I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the  views  that  were 
expressed  by  the  previous  witness  on  that  subject  and  add  one  more 
wliich  I  think  was  mentioned  only  briefly.  I  believe  that  this  com- 
mittee has  heard,  or  will  hear  at  some  point,  statements  that  will 
oppose  normalization  on  the  grounds  of  human  rights  in  Cuba.  I  do 
share  very  strongly  those  concerns  about  human  rights  in  Cuba. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  real  issue.  But  I  would  draw  precisely  the 
opposite  inference  about  the  implication  of  the  human  rights  issue 
for  normalization  of  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba. 
Tliat  is,  if  one  is  concerned  about  the  issue  of  human  rights  in  Cuba, 
then  one  should  favor  normalization  between  the  two  countries.  The 
experience  of  hostility  and  confrontation  between  the  United  States 
and  Cuba  has,  in  fact,  had  the  effect — even  though  it  may  have  been 
anintended  on  the  part  of  the  United  States — of  worsening  conditions 
pertaining  to  human  rights  in  Cuba. 

It  would  be  my  expectation — perhaps  in  questions  I  can  expand  on 
^his — that  conditions  of  human  rights  in  Cuba  would  be  improved  if 
normalization  were  to  occur,  precisely  because  the  Cuban  Government 
would  feel  much  more  able  to  relax  controls  over  internal  conditions 
in  the  country. 

There  are  two  broad  statements  of  fact  that  I  would  like  to  make. 
One  is  that  Cuban  foreign  policy  changed  rouirhly  around  1968.  At 
that  time,  the  Soviet  Union  reasserted  its  authority,  its  power  over 
Cuba,  by  freezing  the  level  of  petroleum  deliveries  to  Cuba  until 
Cuba  relented  on  a  number  of  significant  foreign  policy  questions, 
culminating  in  Cuban  endorsement  of  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovokia.  Since  that  time,  Cuba  has  in  fact,  as  mentioned  by  the  other 
speakers,  reduced  its  active,  effective  support  for  revolution  in  the 
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rest  of  Latin  America,  with  one  or  two  important  exceptions.  Chile, 
and  perhaps  Puerto  Eico,  are  the  two  I  have  in  mind.  Therefore,  when 
we  talk  about  the  embargo  and  the  uses  of  the  embargo  for  bargaining, 
the  Cuban  point  of  view  probably  is  to  believe  that  thev  have  taken 
initiative  to  which  the  United  States  has  taken  at  least  "half  a  dozen 
years  to  respond.  They  would  view  the  removal  of  the  embargo  as  a 
response  to  a  foreign  policy  initiative  they  took  long  ago. 

A  second  broad  fact  to  consider  is  that  Cuba's  ability  in  interna- 
tional trade  has  improved  because  the  world  price  of  sugar  has  in- 
creased substantially  during  the  last  several  years.  Even  though  it  has 
been  falling  in  tlie  last  several  weeks,  it  is  still  today  roughly  10  times 
what  it  was  in  the  late  1960's.  Thus  the  rate  of  inflation  of  the  world 
price  of  sugar  is  still  higher  than  the  rate  of  inflation  of  the  world 
price  of  petroleum. 

In  the  early  part  of  my  statement,  I  mention  some  regularities  of 
Cuban  foreign  policy  that  help  to  predict  or  to  orient  us  when  we  try 
to  understand  the  shape  and  direction  of  Cuban  foreign  policy.  I 
present  a  hierarchy  of  Cuban  foreign  policy  goals;  when  there  have 
been  disputes  and  conflicts,  I  think  I  can  demonstrate,  reasonably  satis- 
factorily, that  in  fact  Cuban  foreign  policy  has  matched  that  hierarchy 
of  goals.  I  also  mention  some  characteristics  of  Cuban  foreign  policy — 
some  of  its  very  pragmatic  features — that  I  think  are  normally  not 
acknowledged  by  U.S.  Government  policy.  But  I  will  not  go  into  it 
now  for  the  sake  of  brevity.  It  is  there,  and  I  can  expand  on  it  later 
on  if  you  wish  me  to  do  so. 

I  would  like  to  comment  next  on  the  current  U.S.  Government 
method  for  bringing  about  some  kind  of  reconciliation  with  Cuba 
through  OAS,  as  I  understand  it  from  reading  the  newspapers.  While 
I  very  much  welcome  the  outcome — as  I  said,  I  do  favor  normaliza- 
tion— the  procedure  that  seems  to  have  been  adopted  is  not  only  cum- 
bersome but  inherently  undesirable.  And  I  think  it  is  so — just  to  give 
one  reason — because,  as  I  understand  it,  it  is  an  efi^ort  to  bypass  the 
U.S.  Congress  on  a  matter  where  the  U.S.  Congress  should  partici- 
pate, that  is,  the  amendment  of  a  treaty.  The  procedure  should  be 
simple.  It  should  be  to  take  a  vote  on  the  substantive  issue ;  the  United 
States  should  announce  in  advance  its  intention  to  support  the  removal 
of  collective  sanctions  on  Cuba  and  to  lobby  for  it. 

What,  then,  are  some  of  the  major  issues  between  the  two  countries, 
assuming  that  the  U.S.  Government  responds  to  a  Cuban  initiative,  the 
fact  that  Cuba  has  reduced  active  support  for  revolution  in  Latin 
America ;  that,  therefore,  one  of  the  stated  policy  goals  of  the  U.S. 
Government  has  been  achieved,  and  consequently  tlie  United  States 
responds  with  removal  of  the  embargo  as  a  part  of  a  general  agreement 
within  the  Organization  of  American  States  ?  What,  then,  are  the  out- 
standing issues,  and  how  can  they  be  resolved? 

I  am  talking  about  something  in  the  long  term,  not  at  the  beginning 
of  a  bilateral  United  States-Cuban  relationship.  Here  I  want  to  go  to 
the  part  of  my  statement  which  has  not  appeared  in  public  before, 
what  I  call  a  speculative  proposal,  on  page  8.  There  I  begin  by  noting 
that  this  proposal  rests  on  three  assumptions. 

The  first  one  is  that  one  should  assume  a  continued  decline  in  the 
Avorld  price  of  sugar,  so  Cuba  will  have  an  interest  in  obtaining  a  most 
favored  nation  trade  clause  from  the  United  States.  If  the  world  price 
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of  sugar  were  to  remain  high,  it  is  conceivable  that  Cuba  would  not 
need  the  most  favored  nation  clause  to  trade  reasonably  extensively 
wnth  the  United  States. 

A  second  assumption  is  that  while  the  status  of  the  Guantanamo 
base  is  not  stressed  with  any  immediacy  by  Cuban  Government  offi- 
cials, one  should  assume  that  the  reunification  of  the  national  territory 
is  a  long-term  goal  of  the  Cuban  Government. 

Third,  while  many  U.S.  private  enterprises  and  individuals  whoso 
property  was  taken  over  by  the  Cuban  Government  have  been  compen- 
sated to  a  degree  by  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  income  and  corporate 
taxes,  one  should  assume  that  the  U.S.  Government,  and  private  inter- 
est groups,  will  seek  some  compensation  from  Cuba  in  order  to  sustain 
at  least  the  principle  that  property  should  not  be  taken  over  without 
some  compensation. 

In  the  long  run,  therefore,  Cuba  m.ay  seek  trade  on  easier  terms, 
Guantanamo,  and  assurances  against  the  export  of  counterrevolution 
from  the  United  States.  And  the  United  States  may  seek  security  from 
Soviet  real  or  potential  military  use  of  Cuba,  property  compensation, 
human  rights  objectives,  and  assurances  against  the  export  of  revolu- 
tion from  Cuba.  In  fact,  Cuba  has  yielded,  or  the  United  States  has 
obtained  from  the  Soviet  Union,  gains  on  the  first  and  fourth  U.S. 
objectives  listed  here.  Therefore,  Cuba  has  one  main  bargaining  chip, 
compensation,  and  secondary  bargaining  chips  in  the  other  objectives. 
While  U.S.  governmental  and  private  sector  elites  may  be  more  divided 
over  what  to  get  from  Cuba — because  of  a  higher  valuation  of  security 
goals  within  the  U.S.  Government — the  United  States  does  have  more 
bargaining  instruments. 

Cuba  may  be  expected  not  to  bargain  for  easier  trade  terms  alone, 
in  exchange  for  property  compensation,  if  that  means  surrendering 
its  most  significant  bargaining  chip  to  get  Guantanamo  back.  And 
Cuba  will  expect  a  U.S.  linkage  between  compensation  and  easier  credit 
terms.  Because  some  of  these  linkages,  in  the  long  run,  may  well  be  in- 
evitable, it  may  make  sense  to  devise  a  package  of  proposals  to  resolve 
long-term  questions. 

First,  there  would  be  a  United  States-Cuban  nonaggression  pact, 
where  both  countries  become  committed  to  not  attacking  each  other, 
and  not  permitting  private  parties  to  attack  one  country  from  a  base 
in  the  other.  The  treaty  woTdd  also  incorporate  human  rights  provi- 
sions equivalent  to  those  accepted  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
European  countries  in  the  European  security  conference.  Second,  Cuba 
would  sign  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  and  Treaty  of  Tlate- 
lolco,  and  all  other  nuclear  weapons  treaties  it  has  not  signed  in  the 
past. 

Third,  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States,  and  Cuba  would  sign 
a  treaty  guaranteeing  the  sovereignty,  independence,  and  territorial 
integrity  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba.  Both  major  powers  would  agree  that 
ships  from  their  navies — excluding  the  merchant  marines — would  not 
enter  Cuban  territorial  waters.  The  Soviet  Union  would  also  ratify 
that  it  and  Cuba  would  observe  guidelines  agreeable  to  the  three  par- 
ties to  guarantee  that  the  nuclear  energy  reactor  to  be  constructed  dur- 
ing Cuba's  first  5-year  plan  will  have  only  peaceful  purposes.  These 
three  steps  would  go  into  effect  as  soon  as  they  are  ratified  b}'  the 
procedures  of  the  signatories. 
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Fourth,  Cuba  would  agree  to  compensate  U.S.  citizens  and  corpo- 
rations tor  up  to  35  percent  of  the  declared  tax  value  of  the  properties 
which  were  socialized  in  the  early  years  of  revolutionary  rule.  The 
difference  between  this  level  and  100-percent  compensation  will  be 
tacitly — but  not  formally — accepted  by  the  U.S.  Government  as  com- 
pensation to  Cuba  for  the  economic  damages  of  U.S.  policies  since  1960. 
Cuba  would  pay  no  interest.  A  compensation  fund  would  be  created 
from  one-fifth  of  the  f.o.b.  value  of  Cuban  sugar  sales  to  the  United 
States  every  year.  Cuba  would  sell  10  percent  of  its  total  sugar  produc- 
tion to  the  United  States.  Pajanents  would  continue  until  the  appropri- 
ate compensation  was  paid.  Cuba  would  pay  the  U.S.  Government, 
which  would  allocate  the  funds  as  it  saw  lit.  The  United  States  would 
agree  to  grant  Cuba  most-favored-nation  trade  treatment. 

Fifth,  the  United  States  and  Cuba  would  sign  a  treaty  returning 
the  Guantanamo  base  area  to  Cuba  at  midpoint  in  the  expected  com- 
pensation schedule.  No  Cuban  payments  are  to  be  made  to  the  United 
States  until  the  United  States  has  ratified  the  Guantanamo  reversion 
treaty,  and  granted  most-favored-nation  trade  treatment,  even  though 
trade  between  the  two  countries,  including  sugar,  may  have  begun.  The 
expected  compensation  schedule,  to  find  the  date  of  Guantanamo  rever- 
sion to  Cuba,  will  be  computed  applying  the  pertinent  proportions  in 
the  above  paragraph,  based  on  the  average  price  of  sugar  during  the  2 
previous  years,  and  the  average  Cuban  sugar  production  during  the  3 
previous  years,  to  the  beginning  of  compensation. 

T]ie  U.S.  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  has  recognized 
valid  claims  against  Cuba  amounting  to  $1,799,516,568.69.  Let  us  as- 
sume that  Cuba  will  recognize  approximately  $900  million  in  claims  ; 
this  is  about  one-half  of  the  valid  claims  recognized  in  the  United 
States,  but  just  below  the  estimated,  nonscientific  magnitude  of  U.S. 
investments  in  Cuba  in  the  late  1950's.  That  is,  this  is  the  amount  the 
Cuban  Government  thought  it  took.  Assume  also  an  annual  average 
Cubnn  sugar  production  of  5.5  million  metric  tons,  just  above  the 
actual  performance  of  the  early  1970's.  If  one  applies  that  arithmetic 
one  finds  on  page  10  of  my  written  statement  several  numbers  of  as- 
sumptions :  How  much  money  Cuba  would  pay  every  year ;  what  the 
time  required  to  complete  payments  would  be;  and  when  the  Guan- 
tanamo Naval  Base  would  be  returned. 

If  one  looks  for  a  midpoint,  one  could  say  that  Cuba  would  be  paying 
something  on  the  order  of  $30  million  per  year  assuming  the  world 
price  of  sugar  declines  further;  that  it  would  complete  payments  in 
about  10  years,  and  that  Guantanamo  would  return  to  Cuba  5  years 
after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  and  the  beginning  of  compensation 
pavments. 

Mr.  Btngtiam.  Mav  I  interrupt  vou  there  ? 

Whnt  is  the  date  of  expiration  of  the  Guantanamo  treaty  ? 

Mr,  DoMTNGTJEz.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  only  way  the  treaty  can  expire 
isbv  mutual  agreement. 

Mr.  Btngham.  Tliere  is  no  fixed  date  ? 

Mr.  T)o^^rTNGTTE7;.  I  am  fairly  sure  there  is  no  date  of  expiration. 

Mr.  LeFevre.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  DoMiNGUEz.  I  believe  that  is  the  case. 

Claims  re-^ognized  by  the  U.S.  Government  as  valid  against  Cuba 
are  out  of  all  proportion  with  claims  recognized  and  paid  for  by  other 
socialist  countries,  and  table  II  in  my  testimony  presents  that  com- 
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parison.  There  is  an  error  two  lines  above  table  II.  It  should  read  "The 
amount  to  be  paid  by  Cuba  is  almost  eight  times  the  next  highest 
amount."' 

That  is  to  say,  if  Cuba  pays  what  I  assume  it  will  pay,  $315  million,  it 
is  roughly  eight  times  the  next  largest  sum,  which  is  the  sum  paid  by 
Poland. 

AVhat  would  various  parties  get  out  of  this?  The  United  States 
would  be  able  to  settle  several  strategic  and  economic  issues;  curtail 
military  dangers,  defend  effectively,  cash  in  hand,  the  principle  of 
compensation,  improve  both  international  order  and  trade,  advance 
human  rights  and  stabilize  its  relations  in  Latin  America. 

Cuba  would  get  Guantanamo,  military  and  political  security,  and 
trade.  It  would  stabilize  relations  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and,  par- 
ticularly, with  the  United  States.  It  may  lind  it  easier  to  devote  less 
resources  to  military  security.  The  Cuban  military  budget  is  some- 
thing of  the  order  of  365  million  pesos  a  year.  It  may  gain  more  auton- 
omy from  the  So\'iet  Union. 

Because  compensation  would  be  tied  to  sugar  sales  value,  Cuba 
would  be  protected  from  price  and  currency  fluctuations.  Because  the 
trade  is  new  and  at  i>robably  reasonably  high  prices  compared  to  the 
historic  record  of  sugar  ])rices.  tlie  burden  on  Cuba  would  be  minimal. 

The  Soviet  Union  would  lose  its  marginal  naval  advantage  in  using 
Cuban  ports,  but  the  military,  political,  and  economic  costs  of  support- 
ing Cuba  would  be  drastically  reduced.  This  outcome  could  be  a  great 
benefit  of  detente  for  the  U.S.S.R. 

At  the  end  of  my  paper,  I  try  to  make  an  argument  as  to  why  I 
think  all  of  these  things  are  in  fact  tied  together  in  a  circle,  and  that, 
if  one  breaks  that  circle  at  any  point,  in  order  to  settle  these  long-term 
issues,  one  finds  that,  in  fact,  the}'  do  have  a  certain  logic  of  linkage. 

Thank  jon  very  much. 

[yir.  Dominguez'  prepared  statement  follows :] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Jorge  I.  Dominguez,  Harvard  University 

Cuba  has  served  as  a  weathervane  of  U.S.  policy  toward  Latin  America  in  tlie 
twentieth  century  and,  at  times,  it  has  served  to  marlv  broader  changes  in  overall 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  It  has  been  a  casual  factor  for  policy  change  at  times ;  it  has 
often  been  a  symptom  to  signal  U.S.  foreign  policy  continuity  or  change. 

At  tlie  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  U.S.  involvement  in  Cuba  marked  a 
fundamental  change  in  U.S.  foreign  policy  from  annexationism  to  imperialism. 
Up  to  the  Spanish-American  war,  U.S.  overseas  expansion  typically  led  to  terri- 
torial annexation.  Cuba  became  tlie  first  territory  conquered  by  the  United  States 
which  was  not  permanently  annexed.  Instead,  the  U.S.  devised  a  policy  of  in- 
direct governance  of  a  formallj'  sovereign  territory.  The  techniques  which  were 
first  employed  in  Cuba  would  be  used  thereafter,  with  local  variations,  to  estab- 
lish a  comparable  imperial  relationship  in  the  American  mediterranean.  This 
relationship  came  to  characterize  U.S.  relations  with  neighboring  weak  states. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1930's,  U.S.  involvement  in  Cuba  once  again  marked  a 
fundamental  change  in  U.S.  foreign  policy  from  imperialism  to  hegemony.  No 
longer  would  U.S.  troops  be  stationed  in  Caribbean  countries  for  more  than  short 
term  interventions ;  military  and  political  occupations  of  formally  sovereign  ter- 
ritories were  abandoned.  U.S.  policy  would  not  normally  be  concerned  with  the 
identity  of  government  incumbents,  with  electoral  procedures,  military  coups  or 
the  extent  of  public  corruption.  The  U.S.  instead,  became  concerned  primarily 
with  the  defense  of  the  system.  The  general  structure  of  the  system  had  two  basic 
components.  One  was  politico-military  ;  the  client  state  would  be  loyal  in  war  and 
in  normal  diplomatic  activity  to  the  hegemonial  state.  The  other  was  economic : 
there  would  be  a  i-elatively  unimpeded  flow  of  goods  and  capital  between  the 
hegemonial  state  and  its  client.  The  U.S.  would  be  concerned  with  such  political 
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details  as  incumbent  identity  and  domestic  policy  if,  and  only  if,  the  structure  of 
the  system  was  threatened.  Under  imperialism,  policies  were  affirmatively 
imposed  on  the  client. 

Under  hegemony,  the  thrust  is  to  resist  and  reverse  client  initiatives  perceived 
as  negative.  In  Cuba  in  the  1940"s,  for  example,  the  U.S.  protested  against  Cuban 
economic  treaty  violations,  temporary  takeovers  of  U.S.  enterprises  involved  in 
labor  disputes,  discriminatory  legislation  against  U.S.  enterprises,  and  nonpay- 
ment of  international  debts.  The  U.S.  also  urged  the  Cuban  government  to  reduce 
the  role  of  the  Communist  party.  The  U.S.  was  only  partly  successful  precisely 
because  the  matters  were  insufhciently  important  to  press  too  hard  luider  a  hege- 
monial  policy.  Moreover,  Cuban  governments  were  aware  that  other  Latin 
American  governments  used  U.S. -Cuban  relations  as  the  touchstone  of  U.S. -Latin 
American  relations.  The  Cubans  successfully  appealed  to  other  Latin  American 
governments  for  support  in  re\'ersing  occasionally  adverse  U.S.  policies  toward 
Cuba.  I'he  U.S.,  however,  was  successful  when  things  mattered  :  the  assurances 
against  State  take-over  of  foreign  private  property  and  the  curtailment  of  Com- 
munist influence.  The  structure  of  the  system  was  successfully  defended. 

The  U.S.  government,  finally,  applying  the  differences  between  imperialism  and 
hegemony,  rejected  U.S.  private  business  requests  not  only  to  undo  prejudicial 
policies  but  to  impose  affirmative  ones.  The  State  Department  also  successfully 
opposed  the  Agriculture  Department's  efforts  to  promote  legislation  to  benefit 
U.S.  domestic  sugar  producers  at  Cuban  expense.  And,  at  times,  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment knowingly  and  delil)erately  sacrificed  the  interests  of  U.S.  private  enter- 
prises operating  in  Cuba  to  strengthen  the  Cuban  political  system  and  those 
groups  which  best  assured  the  continuation  of  the  system.  Hegemony  also  re- 
quired that  the  U.S.  should  imderwrite  the  Cul)an  economy  in  times  of  stress, 
which  was  done  through  the  Sugar  Act  and  the  payment  of  premiums  for  Cuban 
sugar.  Faced  with  a  clioice  between  low  prices  at  home,  or  hegemony  abroad  at 
the  cost  of  domestic  inflation,  the  U.S.  cho.se  the  latter.^ 

After  World  War  II,  U.S.  hegemony  was  extended  from  the  American  medi- 
terranean to  the  rest  of  the  hemisphere.  Western  Europe  and  more  of  East  Asia. 
A  sub-phase  emerged,  again  linked  to  Cuba,  in  the  late  1050's.  The  U.S.,  while 
operating  within  a  hegemonial  framework,  became  more  concerned  with  the  need 
to  prevent  the  replication  of  the  Cuban  revolution  elsewhere  in  Latin  America. 
Longstanding  hegemonial  tools,  including  a  short  term  intervention  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  the  acceptance  of  inflation  for  the  sake  of  international 
stability  through  the  payinent  of  higher  prices  for  commodities  (sugar,  coffee), 
were  supplemented  briefly  b.v  efforts  to  reform  internal  structures  which  were 
perceived  to  be  politically  vulnerable,  and  hence  threaten  the  system  as  a  whole. 

The  most  recent  phase  is  only  a  few  years  old.  The  patterns  are  not  yet  fully 
clear.  The  U.S.,  however,  may  be  becoming  merely  a  great  power,  no  longer  a  hege- 
monial one.  in  the  wake  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  international  and  internal 
economic  difficulties.  The  internal  hegemonial  consensus  has  broken  down.  The 
defeat  of  the  Sugar  Act  in  1974  is  but  a  recent  example  of  the  increasing  un- 
willingness to  underwrite  weak  foreign  economies  even  if  an  important  tool  of 
hegemonial  politics  is  destroyed.  Tlie  public  condemnation  of  successful  CIA 
covert  operations  to  contribute,  albeit  marginally  and  mistakenly,  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  AUende  government  in  Chile  indicates  that  the  defense  of  the  sys- 
tem may  have  come  to  be  perceived  in  far  narrower  terms  than  before.  The  op- 
position to  the  stationing  of  troops  in  Europe  and  East  Asia  or  to  military 
assistance  to  client  states  indicates  the  weakening  of  former  security  commit- 
ments. The  increasing  perception  that  suppliers  of  raw  materials  are  not  possi- 
ble I'.S.  clients  but  possible  U.S.  enemies  marks  a  stark  change  in  U.S.  foreign 
policy. 

The  Cuban  connection  in  this  new  phase  is  much  weaker  than  before.  The 
increasing  acceptance  of  the  view  that  the  internal  political  arrangements  of 
countries,  including  those  of  an  island  historically  perceived  as  part  of  the  U.S. 
political  continental  shelf,  do  not  matter  much  to  U.S.  foreign  policy  is  another 
symbol  of  change.  As  the  U.S.  becomes  no  longer  committed  to  the  defense  of  a 
particular  international  and  internal  system  abroad,  as  it  becomes  willing  to 
compete  with  other  countries,  including  former  clients,  for  short  term  economic 


J^  The  factual  information  for  the  1940's  conies  from  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Vnitec 
states  (Washington:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office);  19^6  (1969).  Vol.  11:  i.'y.}' 
ri972),  Vol.   8;  and  1948    (1972).  Vol.  9;  and  Irwin  F.  Gellman,  Rooftevelt  and  Bntiata 


States  (Washington:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office):  191,6  (1969).  Vol.  11:  19Ji7 
(1972),  Vol.  8;  and  1948  (1972).  Vol.  9;  and  Irwin  F.  Gellman,  Roosevelt  and  Batista: 
Good  neighbor-  Dii)lomacy  in  Cuba,  1933-1945  (Albuquerque:  University  of  New  Mexico 
Press,  1973). 
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advantages,  as  it  curtails  economic  openness  through  export  quotas  or  restric- 
tions on  multinational  enterprises,  hegemony  fades  into  history.  The  U.S.  emerges 
as  a  mere  great  power.  It  is  now  possible,  for  the  first  time  ever,  for  U.S.  foreign 
policy  to  accept  the  proposition  that  Cuba  does  not  matter  very  much.  Only 
relations  among  great  powers  matter — whether  they  be  nuclear  or  petroleum 
powers.  The  world  is  basically  competive  over  politics  as  well  as  economics.  A 
great  power  cannot  afford  client ;  a  hegemonial  power  cannot  do  without  them. 

The  structure  of  the  international  system,  therefore,  has  changed.  The  change 
has  downgraded  drastically  the  importance  of  the  island  for  the  U.S.  The  time 
for  zero-importance  is  not  yet  here,  however.  Cuba  remains  a  signal  of  U.S. 
policy  change :  the  willingness  to  enter  a  new  kind  of  relationship  in  Cuba  is 
one  more  proof  that  hegemony  is  passing,  that  the  U.S.  is  willing  to  accept 
ideological  pluralism  in  the  Americas.  Cuba  continues  to  be  important  primarily 
in  so  far  as  Latin  America  is  important ;  the  importance  of  the  former  depends 
on  the  hitter.  The  decline  in  the  imjwrtance  of  Latin  America  in  a  world  of  mere 
great  powers  also  leads  to  a  decline  in  the  importance  of  Cuba. 

The  Cuban  government  is  not  reconciled  to  a  new  international  unimportance. 
In  the  late  1970's,  Cuban  foreign  policy  may  reawaken  hegemonial  concerns  in 
the  United  States.  The  reappearance  of  an  internationally  active  and  no  longer 
isolated  Cuba  in  hemispheric  politics  may  reduce  or  end  the  current  trend  away 
from  hegemony — the  precise  opposite  of  Cuban  intentions.  That  outcome,  how- 
ever, could  only  result  from  either  a  massive  shift  in  current  Cuban  foreign 
policy  or  a  massive  U.S.  mi.sperception  of  Cuban  policies.  It  is  much  likelier 
that  Cuba's  effect  would  be  to  activate  a  more  competitive  U.S.  posture  as  a 
world  power. 

Cuban  foreign  policy  in  the  mid-1070's  is  already  exhibiting  a  mixture  of  co- 
operative and  conflictive  policies  toward  a  great  many  countries,  including  al- 
leged arch-enemies  such  as  Brazil.  Cuba  continues  to  denounce  the  Brazilian 
government  as  just  a  shade  less  pernicious  than  Hitler's ;  the  Brazilian  govern- 
ment continues  to  rest  a  part  of  its  legitimacy  on  internal  and  international 
securit.v  against  communist  and  other  subversion.  However.  Cuba  and  Brazil 
have  cooperated  on  international  sugar  policy.  Tlie  International  Sugar  Agree- 
ment of  1968  was  due  for  renegotiation  in  1973.  The  substance  of  the  Brazilian 
and  Cuban  positions  was  very  similar.  Their  style,  however,  was  very  different. 
Cuba  played  the  tough  guy  role;  Brazil  the  conciliatory  role.  Both  countries 
favored  higher  prices.  Cuba  said  as  much.  Brazil  said  that  it  was  opposed  to  a 
"high  price  policy,"  but  wanted  new  "flexible"  prices  within  "reasonable"  limits, 
which  were  obviously  higher.  The  two  also  agreed  on  more  technical  matters 
such  as  the  need  for  a  compulsory  purchase  price — a  minimum  price  at  which 
sugar  would  have  to  be  bought  by  participating  importing  countries  if  prices 
fell.  The  sugar  conference,  called  to  revise  the  Agreement,  deadlocked.  The  lines 
of  cleavage  were  not  fascists  vs.  progressives,  or  free  world  vs.  communist  sub- 
versives, but  sellers  vs.  buyers.  Although  there  is  no  formal  producers'  cartel  for 
sugar,  major  sugar  producing  powers  (Australia,  Brazil,  Cuba,  the  Philippines 
and  South  Africa )  have  acted  in  concert,  though  unofficially,  to  keep  sugar  prices 
high  in  the  London-based  international  sugar  market.^ 

Cuba's  foreign  policy  is  not  and  has  never  been  uniformly  ideological  in  all 
foreign  policy  arenas.  The  Cuban  government  has  always  been  nble  and  willing 
to  decouple  a  variety  of  international  policy  issue  areas.  The  world  price  of  sugar 
is  too  important  to  be  left  to  the  ideologues.  Cuba's  cordial  relations  with  Spain 
since  the  mid-1960's,  after  a  period  of  great  strain,  w^ere  the  earliest  and  longest 
standing  testimony  to  Cuba's  ability  to  define  its  national  interest  without  con- 
sistent reference  to  ideological  considerations. 

A  second  major  characteristic  of  Cuban  foreign  policy  has  been  its  ability  to 
discriminate  within  ideological  categories,  once  these  are  applied.  Cuba  does  not 
for  example,  treat  all  Eastern  European  countries  alike.  Let  us  illustrate  with 
reference  to  Cuban  relations  with  Yugoslavia  and  Bulgaria.  Cuba  signed  joint 
policy  statements  with  these  two  countries,  within  days  of  each  other,  in  the 
late  summer  of  1974.  The  statement  noted  thnt  Cuba  and  Yugoslavia  have 
"identical  or  very  similar  points  of  view."  while  Cuba  and  Bulgaria  have  an 
"absolute  identity  of  views."  Cubans  "expressed  their  great  appreciation  for  the 


2  For  the  BrizilifiTi  position,  spp  "Conferencla  de  FNCTAD  para  reDPCOoiaoao  '^o  neorflo 
intprmrionfil  fio  aciic.ir  pm  Gonehra,"  Tirri/iiT  acii^crcirn.  Vol.  41.  no.  .5  fMay.  19".^>  ;  for 
t'lo   riih"ri    nositinn.   SPP   Grawa  V.'ecVhf  Rrririr    >Tnv   20.   107?..   r<.    tl  :    .Tnnp   '^^.    10"?,    Tin. 

10-11  :  Ool-obpr  21.  107.^.  ri    11  :  jinr^  December  2,  1973,  p.  S.  See  also  Latin  America,  Vol. 
8,  no.  35  (September  6,  1974),  p.  279. 
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fitting  policy"  of  Bulgaria  in  the  Balkan  peninsula  ;  there  was  no  such  reference 
in  the  other  statement.  "The  Cuban  representatives  were  happy  to  once  again 
reiterate  the  gratitude"  of  their  country  "for  the  support  and  aid"  provided  by 
Bulgaria.  The  statement  with  Yugoslavia  noted  that  "of  late,  economic  relations 
have  made  considerable  progress."  Bulgaria  purchased  about  4%  of  Cuban  ex- 
ports between  1968  and  1971,  and  supplied  2%  of  the  imports.  It  has  been  a  major 
purchaser  of  Cuban  sugar.  Yugoslavia  has  made  negligible  purchases  of  Cuban 
products  and  sold  little  to  Cuba  until  the  recent  change ;  even  now,  it  is  a  minor 
sugar  purchaser.  In  the  late  1960's,  in  the  absence  of  common  interests,  Cuba 
and  Yugoslavia  engaged  in  a  bitter  political  and  ideological  dispute.'' 

On  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  the  Cuban  government  has  been  courting  the 
Venezuelan  government  for  some  time,  even  ignoring  insults.  Though  Venezuelan 
President  Carlos  Andres  Perez  has  ridiculed  the  "undignified  prices"  which  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  paying  for  Cuban  sugar.  President  Dorticos  and  Prime 
Minister  Castro  have  extended  their  enthusiastic  solidarity  to  Venezuela  in 
its  petroleum  disputes  with  the  United  States.  Prime  Minister  Castro  shrewdly 
added  that  "Venezuela  could  contribute  toward  the  union,  integration,  develop- 
ment and  independence  of  the  peoples  of  Latin  America  with  the  extraordinary 
financial  resources  which  it  could  mobilize  as  a  result  of  a  firm  and  successful 
petroleum  ijolicy."  Although  apparently  Soviet  shipments  of  petroleum  to  Cuba 
have  not  been  curtailed  since  the  price  rises,  Soviet-Cuban  prices  were  re- 
negotiated in  the  late  summer  of  1974  and  it  is  likely  that  petroleum  prices 
have  risen.  Cuba  would  welcome  lower  "solidarity"  prices  from  Venezuela.* 

A  third  characteristic  of  Cuban  foreign  policy  is  that  its  relationship  to  the 
Soviet  T.'nion  is  hegemonial.  The  Soviet  Union  has  defended  the  structure  of  its 
international  sub-system  when  Cuba  strayed  from  the  correct  path.  Thus,  in 
1967-19SS,  the  Soviet  Union  curtailed  petroleum  deliveries  to  Cuba  at  the  same 
time  that  it  was  publicly  announcing  production  increases  and  the  willingness 
to  sell  petroleum  to  Cuba's  archenemies  in  Latin  America.  Soviet  and  East 
European  personnel  in  Cuba  plotted  with  some  Cuban  Communist  party  mem- 
bers, of  what  became  known  as  the  "microfaction,"  to  modify  Cuban  policies  and 
to  scare  the  Cuban  leadership  enough  to  entertain  policy  changes.  That  Soviet 
defense  of  the  system  was  successful.  Cuba  has  been  very  loyal  to  the  Soviet 
Union  since  the  summer  of  1968  vvhen  Prime  ^linister  Castro  overcame  internal 
resistance  and  publicly  endorsed  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  been  concerned  primarily  with  those  personnel  matters  in 
Cuba  v/hich  affect  the  basic  Soviet-Cuban  relationshij) — not  with  general  policy 
toward  ofhce  holding. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  also  been  willing  to  imderwrite  the  Cuban  economy  as 
every  good  hegemonial  power  should.  The  December,  1972,  agreement  postponed 
Cuban  repayment  of  principal  and  interest  on  earlier  Soviet  credits  until  1985, 
and  cancelled  interest  payments  henceforth  on  those  credits.  Fresh  Soviet  credits 
to  1975  would  bear  no  interest,  and  the  principal  would  be  repaid  after  1985. 
Aid  for  economic  development  would  be  infused,  though  it  would  bear  interest 
and  repayment  would  begin  in  1976.  From  1964  to  late  1971,  the  Soviet  price 
for  Cuban  sugar  was  always  higher  than  the  world  price  of  sugar.  The  Soviet 
Union  had  paid  somewhat  over  6  cents  a  pound  even  when  the  world  price  of 
sugar  was  under  2  cents  a  pound  in  the  late  1960's.  By  late  1971,  however,  the 
world  price  outstripped  the  Soviet  price  and  remained  higher  for  every  month 
of  1972  but  July.  In  December,  1972,  the  Soviet  price  was  set  at  11  cents  a  pound 
while  the  world  price  was  just  over  9  cents.  However,  by  the  spring  of  1973. 
the  world  price  again  outstripped  the  Soviet  price.  There  is  indirect,  though 
plausible  evidence  that  the  Soviet  price  for  Cuban  sugar  was  raised  to  20  cents 
in  the  summer  of  1974,  just  over  half  the  then  prevailing  world  price.  By  the 
fall  of  1974,  the  world  price  of  sugar  had  increased  2()-fold  since  1968 :  the 
Soviet  price  of  sugar,  from  a  higher  baseline,  had  increased  three-and-a-half 
times.  If  the  Soviet  price  for  Cuban  sugar  has,  indeed,  been  20  cents  per  pound, 
then  at  last  in  recent  days  has  the  world  price  fallen  just  below  the  Soviet  price. 

On  balance,  the  Soviet  Union  has  provided  net  benefits  to  Cuba,  notwith- 
standing recent  performance  on  sugar  prices.  Annual  average  sugar  prices  had 


"For  thp  texts  of  these  statements,  see  Granmn  Weel-ly  Review.  Septemhe'*  1,  1974  nnd 
September  S,  1974  :  trnde  ."statistics  conmiitefi  from  Keonomist  Intellicence  TTiilt.  Oun^terly 
Economic  Rcrieu-:  Cuba,  Dominican  Republic,  Haiti  and  Puerto  Rico:  Annual  Supple- 
menf-  (1074  1.  pn.  14-1.5. 

*AV!r  York  Timen.  Marrh  12.  1074.  p.  12;  Oranma  Weekly  Review,  September  29,  1974, 
p.  4  ;  aud  Granma,  September  30,  1974,  p.  2. 
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been  rising,  virtually  without  interruption,  since  the  late  1960's  until  the  Fall 
of  1974.  There  are,  however,  structural  reasons  to  think  that  the  world  price 
of  sugar  will  not  return  to  the  level  of  the  late  1960's.  The  final  "steady  state" 
relationship  between  the  world  and  the  Soviet  prices  for  sugar  is  not  yet 
evident.  However,  Cuban  foreign  economic  policy  officials  have,  once  again, 
proven  their  foresight  when  they  may  have  settled  for  low  Soviet  sugar  prices 
in  the  summer  of  1974  in  exchange  for  more  assured,  long  term,  stable  and  still 
rather  high  prices.  Here  I  also  admit  their  foresight  was  better  than  my  own, 
for  I  thought  they  had  settled  for  an  excessively  low  Soviet  price  last  summer.'^ 

This  takes  us  to  the  fourth  characteristic  of  Cuban  foreign  policy :  The  Soviet 
and  Cuban  willingness  to  increase  Cuban  contacts  with  non-Communist  coun- 
tries, probably  including  the  United  States,  to  reduce  the  burden  on  the  Soviet 
Union  and  diversify  Cuban  bases  of  support.  This  has  already  began  to  occur. 
It  may  be  called  the  Japanization  of  Cupan  foreign  trade.  In  1970,  the  Soviet 
Union  took  45%  of  Cuban  sugar  exports,  and  Japan  17.7%  ;  in  1972,  when  the 
world  price  (which  Japan  paid)  exceeded  the  Soviet  sugar  price,  the  Soviet 
Union  took  26.5%  and  Japan  22%.  If  one  compares  harvests  of  similar  size 
(1966,  1972),  Soviet  sugar  purchases  have  been  almost  cut  in  half,  while  Japa- 
nese sugar  purchases  have  almost  tripled.  The  Soviet  share  of  Cuban  exports 
fell  from  43%  in  1968  to  37%  in  1971 ;  Japan's  share  rose  from  5%  to  15%  ; 
the  Soviet  import  share  fell  from  57%  to  48% ;  the  Japanese  share  rose  from 
$0.2%  to  4%." 

What,  then,  are  Cuban  foreign  policy  goals?  Since  the  coming  of  the  revolu- 
tion to  power,  five  different  foreign  policy  goals  can  be  identified :  1.  national 
defense,  including  the  defense  of  the  revolutionary  political  system ;  2.  the 
promotion  of  internal  economic  development;  3.  the  expansion  of  Cuban  in- 
fluence in  Latin  America  over  governments  and  political  organizations  on  the 
Left ;  when  both  subgoals  cannot  be  pursued  simultaneously,  the  former  prevails 
over  the  latter ;  4.  the  promotion  of  revolution  in  Latin  America  ;  and  5.  the 
support  of  revolution  elsewhere  in  the  international  system.  When  goals  have 
been  in  conflict,  the  higher  ranked  goals  have  normally  prevailed.  By  the  mid- 
197()'s,  there  are  no  longer  serious  concerns  about  the  national  defense.  The 
fourth  and  the  fifth  goals,  though  rhetorically  alive,  now  receive  insignificant 
political  and  material  resources.  In  sum,  Cuba  currently  pursues  international 
assistance  toward  internal  economic  development  and  the  continued  expansion 
of  its  infiuence  in  Latin  America,  primarily  over  governments.  Thus  Cuba  may 
.seek  to  fulfill  the  conditions  of  detente  with  the  U.S.  while  simultaneously 
undermining  the  hegemonial  institutions  of  the  inter-american  system.  Conflict 
may  be  unavoidable. 

Detente  is  not  an  event  but  a  process.  The  process  of  U.S.-Cuban  detente 
began  long  ago  and  it  has  long  to  go  still.  One  major  barrier  to  effective  coopera- 
tion, however,  may  have  been  removed.  The  refusal  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  approve  an  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act.  unless  modified  subse- 
quentlv  in  part  or  in  whole,  means  that  Cuban  sugar  could  enter  the  U.S.  market 
after  detente.  Had  detente  occurred  with  the  Sugar  Act  in  force,  Cuban  sugar 
could  not  have  entered  the  U.S.  market  without  a  quota;  giving  a  quota  to 
Cuba  meant  paying  it  subsidized  prices  and  taking  a  quota  away  from  other 
countries,  many' of  them  in  Latin  America.  Without  the  Sugar  Act,  Cuban  sugar 
can  enter  the  U.S.  market  competitively.  The  price  of  sugar  is  very  high.  In 
the  past,  when  world  sugar  prices  have  risen,  the  Soviet  Union  has  releasefl 
Cuba  from  a  part  of  its  sugar  delivery  obligations  so  that  Cuba  could  sell  its 
sugar  for  the  higher  world  prices — hence  in  the  long  run  also  reducing  the  cost 
of  Cuba  to  the  Soviet  Union.  If  this  Soviet  policy  continues,  then  Cuba  may 


^.Tove  I  Domfnffuez,  "Taming  the  Cuban  Shrew,"  Foreign  Policy,  no.  10  (Spring, 
1973)  'for  a  general  earlier  assessment  of  Soviet-Cuban  relations  as  they  pertain  to  the 
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1973-  for  sugar  prices.  Internationnl  Sugar  Organization.  Sunnr  Imr  Book,  19.2  (lae 
Ha-ue  N  V.  Drul<lceri1's  Gravenhnge.  1973).  pp.  364-36.X  and  New  York  Tnves .-  for 
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be  able  to  earn  enough  foreign  exchange  to  begin  to  buy  tlie  spare  parts  and 
new  macliinery  and  equipment  which  it  could  not  get  under  years  of  economic 
embargo.  !So  long  as  the  price  of  sugar  outstrips  the  price  inflation  of  manu- 
factured products,  and  the  Soviet  policy  of  sugar  delivery  forgiveness  prevails, 
Cuba  may  not  need  the  extension  of  the  most-favored-nation  clause  to  carry 
on  substantial  trade.  However,  as  manufactured  prices  catch  up,  as  world  sugar 
prices  decline,  and/or  if  Soviet  sugar  policies  change,  then  obtaining  such  a 
clause  may  be  a  part  of  the  fulfillment  of  detente.  One  rule  of  thumb  concerning 
Cuba's  high  liquidity  is  a  comparison  to  the  world  price  of  petroleum.  The  posted 
price  of  Saudi  Arabian  light  crude  oil,  in  dollars  per  barrel,  increased  6.25  times 
from  its  1960-70  average  to  January,  1975.  Using  the  average  world  sugar  price, 
1966-70,  Cuba  will  remain  ahead  of  the  petroleum  increases  so  long  as  the  sugar 
price  per  pound  does  not  fall  below  16  cents. 

There  are  also  a  wide  variety  of  nuisance  prohibitions  on  trade  with  Cuba,  as 
wen  as  most-favored-nation  clause  issues  if  sugar  market  conditions  change, 
which  require  executive  or  legislative  action  in  the  United  States,  and  which 
rank  high  on  any  agenda  of  future  United  States-Cuban  relations.  Most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  nuisance  prohibitions  need  to  be  repealed ;  though  this  can  be  done  for  the 
most  part  by  executive  action  alone,  it  would  be  helpful,  both  as  a  part  of  the 
policy  process  in  the  United  States,  and  to  facilitate  relations  with  Cuba,  if  the 
backing  of  Congress  was  obtained.  Most-favored-nation  would  require  Congres- 
sional action.'^ 

In  the  longer  run,  the  fulfillment  of  ddtente  reaches  two  very  diffei-ent  issues 
whose  resolution  may  be  linked  by  politics :  the  future  of  the  Guantanamo  Naval 
Base  and  compensation  for  U.S.  property  taken  over  by  the  Cuban  government. 
The  U.S.  may  choose  to  keep  Guantanamo  indefinitely  ;  if  so,  it  may  be  implicitly 
choosing  to  forego  compensation  indefinitely.  The  Cuban  government  has  never 
dropped  its  insistence  that  the  U.S.  should  return  Guantanamo  to  Cuba,  though 
it  does  not  expect  this  to  happen  soon.  The  U.S.  has  not  reneged  on  the  claim 
for  compensation  for  lost  properties.*  The  1903  and  1934  Treaties  recognize  Cuban 
"ultimate  sovereignty"  over  Guantanamo.  Cuba,  for  its  part,  has  recognized  in 
legislation  the  legitimacy  of  the  principle  of  compensation  for  nationalized  prop- 
erty ;  and  has  also  recognized  it  in  fact  in  agreements  with  the  French  and  Swiss 
governments.®  No  one  can  equate  these  properties  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
old  U.S.  investment.  But  the  negotiations  will  not  start  from  scratch :  there  is 
a  record  of  Cu))an  responsibility  and  responsiveness.  It  should  not  be  surprising, 
however,  if  Cuba  awaits  Senate  ratification  of  a  Guantanamo  reversion  treaty 
before  compensation  is  paid. 

There  is,  however,  an  alternative  claim  for  the  iise  of  Guantanamo  as  a  "bar- 
gaining chip :"  that  the  United  States  would  agree  to  return  Guantanamo  only  if 
the  Soviet  Navy  is  denied  any  use  of  Cuban  ports  and,  for  good  measure,  if  Cuba 
signs  the  Nuclear  Non-proliferation  Treaty  and  adheres  to  the  treaty  establishing 
Latin  America  as  a  zone  free  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  Soviet  Navy  has  visited 
Culia  regularly  since  1969.  Cuban  ports  are  used  to  give  ship  and  submarine  crews 
free  time  on  shore,  do  minor  repairs,  and  restock  general  supplies.  The  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency,  in  Congressional  testimony,  has  indicated  that  no  further 
capabilities  are  entailed.^"  There  is  probably  an  increase  of  the  time  on  station 
for  Soviet  warships  in  the  Caribbean  and  North  Atlantic  areas — though  very 
marginal.  The  Soviet  Navy  had  not  made  nmch  use  of  Cuba  in  the  period  between 
the  1962  Missile  Crisis  and  1969.  It  is  possible  that  an  agreement  could  be  reached, 


■'For  these  anrl  other  texts  see  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives. 
fvfer-Arner'can  Relnfioris:  A  CoJlection  of  Dorumctifx.  Leoislntion,  Def<rriptinns  nf  Jntrr- 
Amcrican  Organizations,  and  Other  Material  Pertaining  to  Inter-American  Affairs,  93rd, 
(■'ingress,  first  session  {Washington:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office.  1973):  for  some 
Cuban  fiuantitative  studies  on  tlie  effects  of  the  TT.S.  embargo,  see  Juan  M.  Oastineiras. 
"L-^  'ndustria  ligera  en  la  etnna  aetunl."  Cvha  sociaVsta.  no.  34  .Tnne.  19H4)  :  Ramoii 
Guillen,  "Plan  de  automatizaci6n  de  la  industria  azucarera  de  Cuba,"  Cula  azucar,  (April- 
.Tune.   1969  >. 

''  For  a  discussion   of  the  administration  of  the  Cnhnn   Claims  Act  of  1964  by  a  Com- 
riii-;s)oner  of  the  T'.S.   Foreign   Claims   Settlement  Commission,  see  Sidney  Freldberg,  "The 
Measure    of   Dnmage^^    in    Claims   Against   Cuba,"   Inter  American  Economic  Affairs,   Vol 
2."..  no.  1   (Summer,  1969). 

^  Dominguez,  op.  cit.,  pp.  98-102. 

""Soviet  Activities  in  Cuba,"  Heari'w  hcfore  tlie  l^uhfommittee  on  Inter-American 
Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  Ninety-second 
Congress,  second  se.ssion,  1972:  "Soviet  Naval  Activities  in  Cubi  "  ihirl  N'rietv-first 
Congress,  second  session,  1970  ;  and  "Cuba  and  the  Caribbean,"  ibid..  Ninety-first  Con- 
gress, second  session,  1970. 
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but  equally  likely  that  the  Soviet  Navy  will  insist  on  its  right  to  show  the  flag 
visiting  a  fellow  socialist  country." 

It  will  be  up  to  the  United  States  which  claims  have  precedence.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  the  Cubans  view  Soviet  naval  visits  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  national  defense.  Cuban  defense  in  nuclear  war  depends  on  the  general  capa- 
bilitie.^  of  the  Soviet  Union,  whose  dependence,  in  turn,  on  the  use  of  Cuba  is 
very  minor.  Cuba  depends  on  itself  for  sub-nuclear  defense.  The  Cuban  military 
has  been  professionalized  in  recent  years.  Although  the  military  share  of  the 
national  income  has  declined,  actual  sums  spent  for  the  military  to  modernize 
inventories  have  increased.  Although  the  size  of  the  armed  forces  has  shrunk, 
the  capability  to  insure  swift  mobilization  is  very  high.  Cuban  surface-to-air 
missiles  and  .short  range  surface-to-surface  missiles  are  the  cutting  edi;e  of  a 
national  defense  with  a  capability  to  inflict  considerable  pain  on  any  sub-nuclear 
aggressor.  Cuba  does  not.  however,  b.ave  a  capability  to  launch  a  conventional 
attack  of  its  own.  and  does  not  have  weapcmry  capable  of  posing  a  threat  to  its 
neighbors.  In  sum,  the  military  relafionship  between  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  I'nion 
is  stable.  The  Cubans  depend  on  the  Soviet  Union  for  continued  modernization 
and  profe.ssionalizaticn.  They  realize  that  the  acquisition  of  an  offensive  capa- 
bility is  beyond  their  means.  Present  arrangements  for  the  national  defense  are 
ade(iuate,  and  do  not  require  the  presence  of  Soviet  Forces.^"  Therefore,  the 
Cubans  may  be  relatively  indifferent  on  the  matter  of  Soviet  Xaval  vi.sits  prn- 
ridcd  a  suspension  of  those  visits  is  not  handled  as  a  purely  U.S. -Soviet  matter, 
as  in  the  19G2  crisis,  or  without  U.S.  reciprocity. 

Tliese  remarks  have  a  iilain  corollary.  If  it  continues  to  be  a  goal  of  U.S. 
policy  to  i-educe  the  Soviet  involvement  in  Cuba,  after  fk'tcute  this  becomes  feasi- 
ble for  the  first  time.  The  U.S.  may  be  willing  and  able  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
to  free  Cuban  soil  from  any  foreign  military  presence,  with  Cuban  consent  and 
participation.  And  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  may  be  willing  to  promote 
Cuban  sales  and  purchases  in  the  United  States  to  reduce  the  Soviet  economic 
burden,  with  the  new  high  prices  of  sugar.  A  reduction,  however,  is  not  elimina- 
tion. The  Soviet  investment  in  Cuba,  in  politics  and  economics,  from  agriculture 
and  mining  to  satellite  communications,  is  too  high  to  be  dismantled  easily. 

Cul)a  will  also  be,  however,  an  active  comi>etitor  against  the  United  States. 
Culta  has  scorned  the  Organization  of  American  States  (OAS).  It  is  unlikely 
that  it  will  re-join,  even  if  invited.  However,  Cuba  has  already  blessed  the 
process  of  internal  differentiation  within  the  OAS  whereby  the  Foreign  Ministers 
of  Latin  American  and  Caribbean  countries  meet  together  as  a  caucus,  without 
the  United  Stales,  in  advance  of  formal  meetings  with  the  U.S.  present.  The 
Cubans  have  cheered  this  "Latin  American  mechani.sm  which  is  completely 
independent  of  the  OAS."  They  welcomed  this  "new  institution  .  .  .  that  meets 
without  the  presence  of  the  U.S.,  and  noted  that  Guyana  has  participated  even 
though  it  is  not  an  OAS  member.^'  It  is,  therefore,  likely  that  Cuba  will  join  the 
Latin  American  caucus  within  the  inter-american  system  to  try  to  stiffen  resist- 
ance against  U.S.  initiatives,  but  that  Cuba  wiU  not  re-join  the  0.\S  itself. 
Cuba  will  also,  of  course,  not  rejoin  the  Inter-American  Defense  Board  or  any 
defense  activities,  nor  will  it  be  welcomed  back.  Cuba  is  likely,  however,  to  try 
to  imdermine  the  Inter-American  Defense  Treaty  system. 

An  interesting  paradox,  then,  arises.  Because  the  hegemonial  political  con- 
sensus vv'ithin  the  L'nited  States  has  broken  down,  there  is  no  unified  response  on 
the  importance  of  the  inter-american  defense  system.  The  U.S.  government  and 
public  opinion  are  much  more  likely  to  be  divided  over  priorities  in  what  to  get 
from  Cuba  (security  or  compensation)  than  the  Cubans  are  vis-a-vis  the  U.S. 
And  many  U.S.  citizens,  including  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs-designate,  William  Rogers,  and  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Slate  William  Bundy,  both  as  private  citizens,  have  suggested  some  variant  of 
the  Cuban  goals  in  the  inter-american  system.  Rogers  has  argued  that  the  United 
States  should  quit  the  OAS ;  Bundy  has  argued  that  the  Inter-American  Defense 


"For  a  full  discussion  of  Soviet  interests,  see  .Tnmes  D.  Theberge.  Russia  in  the  Cnrih- 
hean.  Special  Report  Series  no.  IS.  Part  II  (W.ishington  :  Center  for  Str.itegic  and  Inter- 
national Studies,  1973)  :  pnd  ,Tames  D.  Tlieberge.  Foi'ift  Scapnwer  in  the  Caribbean: 
Po^itiral   and    f^trntepic   Ini'^li^ationft    (Xew  York:   Frederick  A.    Praeser.   1072V 

'-  Jorge  I.  Domfnguez.  "The  Civic  Soldier  in  Cuba."  in  Catherine  M.  Kelleher.  ed. 
Political-Military  Siistems:  A  Comparative  Analysis  (Beverly  Hills :  Sage  Publications, 
1974). 

w  Grannra  Weekly  Review,  April  2S,  1974,  p.  12. 
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Treaty  should  be  abrogated."  In  short,  there  is  a  respectable  body  of  opinion  in 
the  U.S.  which,  for  its  own  different  reasons,  arrives  at  conclusions  similar  to 
Cuba's.  Therefore,  if  a  conflict  arises,  it  will  be  between  some  Latin  American 
countries,  including  Cuba,  with  some  U.S.  public  officials,  and  private  enterprises 
seelvini':  compensation  versus  other  Latin  American  countries  and  other  U.S.  pub- 
lic officials  and  private  citizens  seeking  security.  On  military-security-political 
matters,  the  breakdown  of  hegemonial  consensus  within  the  U.S.  means  that 
an  old  style  U.S.-Cuban  confrontation  is  likely  to  be  far  more  complex. 

Given  the  new  U.S.  international  behavior  as  a  mere  great  power,  scrapping 
for  advantage,  conflict  with  Cuba  is  much  likelier  in  economic  issue  areas,  where 
Cuba  will  be  at  liome  with  many  other  Latin  American  countries.  Tlius  the  U.S. 
may  wish  to  bring  down  the  price  of  petroleum,  and  Cuba — perhaps  agai'.ist  its 
short  term  interests  but  in  the  hopes  of  long  term  advantage — will  continue  to 
whip  up  support  for  Venezuela.  Cuba  needs  no  encouragement  to  continue  to 
cooperate  informally  with  "gorilla"  Brazil  to  keep  prices  high  in  the  interna- 
tional sugar  markets.  Cuba  will  i)robably  take  similar  stands  on  other  com- 
modities. Cuba,  therefore,  is  likely  to  help  that  part  of  U.S.  opinion  which  seeks 
to  dismantle  the  remains  of  hegemony,  by  challenging  hegemony  directly.  More- 
over, by  promoting  coalitions  of  raw  material  producing  countries,  Cuba  is  likely 
to  promote  TT.S.  mere  great  power  behavior,  and  thus  undermine  hegemonial 
behavior  further. 

Cuba  will  also  continue  to  exiu-ess  vocal  support  for  revolution  in  those 
counties  with  which  it  has  no  cordial  relations ;  Cuban  language  will,  at  times, 
be  vituperative.  Cuba  will  continue  to  oppose  U.S.  initiatives  in  international 
organizations,  and  it  will  continue  to  raise  there,  wi^h  increasing  success,  the 
issue  of  Puerto  Rican  independence.'^  Cuban  international  economic  comperition 
will  also  be  manifested  in  the  expansion  of  Cuban  fi.shing  activities  on  the  con- 
tinental shelf  and  the  high  seas.  The  growth  of  Ashing  production  is  the  outstand- 
ing economic  achievement  of  the  revolutionary  government,  ('uba  has  supported 
claims  for  200  miles  territorial  limits  at  the  U.N.  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the 
Seas.'° 

One  should  not,  however,  overestimate  the  impact  of  any  of  these  likely 
Cuban  activities.  Many  Latin  American  governments  which  have  supported 
detente  policies  toward  Cuba  have  little  shared  interest  with  Cuba.  Cuba's  chief 
impact  on  the  inter-American  system  icill  be  to  push  the  terms  of  compromise 
at  the  center  slif/htly  to  the  left.  By  expressing  views  on  the  extreme  left,  Cuba 
ivill  broaden  the  inter-American  agenda,  thereby  lending  respectability  to  pro- 
posals of  other  Latin  American  governments  which  might  have  been  perceived 
as  too  radical  before.  Cuba's  extremism  will  lend  credibility  to  the  modernation 
of  others.  Thus  one  is  likely  to  see  in  inter-American  fora  the  replication  of  the 
tacit  Cuban-Brazilian  collaboration  on  international  sugar  policies.  When  Cuba 
is  interested  in  a  substantive  proiK).sal,  it  will  feed  it  to  other  delegations,  as 
it  has  in  the  past,  so  that  excessively  close  association  with  Cuban  sponsor- 
ship will  not  doom  its  success.  Cuba  is  unlikely  to  convince  any  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  about  the  wisdom  of  most  of  its  views ;  but  it  is  likely  to  make  it 
easier  for  some  Latin  American  governments  to  convince  others  by  broadening 
the  terms  of  reference  in  inter-American  disputes. 

All  of  these  and  other  Cuban  activities  may  also  reinforce  a  U.S.  hegemonial 
response.  This  may  even  result  from  Cuban  participation  in  "attractive"  inter- 
national activity :  transnational  cultural  exchanges.  Cuba  has  much  to  .'-how, 
and  the  hemisphere  is  finally  about  to  get  a  chance  to  see  it.  Cuba  has  invested 
heavily  in  sports.  Its  all-time  pre-revolutionary  high  in  gold,  silver  and  bronze 
medals  in  the  Pan  American  games  was  50  in  1951 ;  by  1967  Cuba  already  had 
127,  and  by  1971,  254.  Cuban  films,  which  have  been  shown  often  with  diffi- 
culty, if  at  all,  in  the  United  States,  will  now  be  able  to  show  why  they  have 
won  international  prizes.  The  Cuban  National  Ballet,  praised  by  international 
critics  for  its  quality,  may  yet  play  again.  Cuban  painting  and  literature,  though 
at  times  harassed  by  Cuban  government  otficials,  have  some  outstanding  things 
to  show.  Cuban  applied  science  on  sugar  cane  and  its  derivatives  is  now  worth 


"  William  D.  RoETPrs.  "^' Dphfn  los  Estados  Unidos  pertenecer  a  la  OEA?,"  Visidn,  Vol. 
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listening  to.  These  exchanges  have  already  begnn  with  those  Latin  American 
countries  which  have  reestablished  relations  with  Cuba.^'^ 

The  Cuban  internal  social,  economic  and  political  systems  will  prove  fasci- 
nating to  visitors,  for  they  exhibit  unique  characteristics  which  are  exclusive 
to  neither  Latin  America  nor  Eastern  Europe  and  East  Asia.  Although  Cuban 
economic  growth  will  not  get  rave  reviews,  the  economy  has  been  recovering 
from  the  depths  of  1070.  Visitors  are  likely  to  be  impres.sed  by  the  redistribu- 
tive  capabilities  of  the  political  system,  and  by  political  capabilities  for  mobili- 
zation. Cuba  is  not  likely  to  impress  many,  however,  by  its  thorough  political 
authoritarianism. 

A  long  standing,  though  often  unacknowledged,  reason  for  U.S.  hostility  to- 
ward Cuba  ha.s  been  the  unwillingness  to  entertain  the  possibility  that  the  Cuban 
political  system  would  work,  or  that  any  of  its  feattires  v.ould  be  replicated 
elsewhere  in  Latin  America.  Chances  are  that  this  new  way  of  exporting  the 
revolution  will  prove  no  more  successful  than  the  old.  fading  and  more  violent 
one.  Unlike  previous  exports,  this  kind  of  export — along  with  trade — should  be 
normally  considered  a  benefit  of  (litenic.  But  it  may  arouse  hegemonial  fears 
of  replicating  the  Cuban  revolution  one  more  time,  fueled  also  by  Cuban  inter- 
national competition  with  the  U.S. 

One  final  paradox  is  that  the  effects  of  d^'tenfc  on  Cuba  itself  are  likely  to 
de-radicalize  the  revolution  and.  in  doing  ^r>,  make  it  easier  for  others  to  rep- 
licate parts  of  the  Cuban  experience.  While  de-radicalization  should  quiet 
hegemonial  fears,  replication  may  fan  them.  De-radicalization  has  obviously 
begun,  for  it  was  a  precondition  to  (U'tcnte.  The  decline  in  the  Cuban  practice 
of  suliversion  in  the  last  several  years  made  it  possible  for  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  and  the  U.S.  to  move  toward  les.s  hostile  relations  with  Cuba. 
Internal  de-radicalization  has  also  begun  as  a  result  of  both  internal  Cuban 
experiences  independent  of  foreign  factors  and  foreign  factors  themselves.  Prime 
Minister  Castro's  closing  renuirks  before  the  labor  congress  in  Noveml'er.  1973. 
referred  to  "egalitarian  principle (s)  we  must  correct."  Now  i.s  the  time  to 
"correct  the  idealistic  mistakes  we  had  made"  so  that  "together  with  moral 
incentive  we  must  also  u.se  material  incentive."  Money,  rather  than  being  abol- 
ished, is  being  given  a  new  lease.  The  trend  away  from  egalitarianism.  more- 
over, is  also  linked  to  new  foreign  access.  Technicians,  medical  doctors  and  labor 
unions  leader.s  are  being  given  preferential  access,  by  manipulating  the  ration- 
ing system,  to  buy  the  new  cars  imported  from  Argentina.  Thus  the  rationing 
system,  once  an  instrument  for  equality,  has  now  become  a  method  to  benefit 
the  elite  with  the  goods  provided  by  new  trading  partners.'* 

With  the  Americans  coming  back  to  Varadero  beach  and  to  the  Tropicana 
night  club  (plans  to  develop  tourist  centers  have  been  recently  launched),  the 
de-radicalization  of  the  revolution  may  take  a  peculiar  turn.  The  Soviet  TTnion 
and  China  in  pre-communist  da.vs  were  much  more  self-suflicient  and  had  a 
much  more  autonomous  culture  than  Cuba  ever  did.  The  .separation  between 
Cuba  and  the  United  States  has  been  too  brief.  The  resistance  of  n^^w  Cuban 
norms  to  L^.S.  emulation  is  uncertain.  It  is  possible  that  the  bonds  which  have 
tied  the  Cuban  social  system  so  tightly  for  fifteen  years  will  loosen.  The  U.S. 
embargo  and  policies  of  isolation,  and  the  economic  scarcities,  had  strengthened 
the  Cuban  will  to  resist  and  had  promoted  the  development  of  a  new  and  more 
austere  culture.  Scarcity  had  once  led  to  virtue.  Luxury  may  now  lead  to  decay. 
The  basic  characteristics  of  the  system  are  likely  to  remain,  and  the  leadership 
M'ould  probably  prefer  to  shut  the  borders  if  more  than  marginal  change  were 
to  occur.  There  is  now  no  way  to  tell  what  the  scope  of  the  shift  will  be.  The 
Cuban  leadership,  led  by  Armed  Forces  Minister  Raul  Ca.stro,  has  been  de- 
nouncing "ideological  diversionism"  for  a  couple  of  years  in  anticipation  of  fur- 
ther changes.^' 
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no.  2  (1974),  p.  4. 
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Cuban  leaders  are  likely  to  monitor  closely  the  influx  of  anything  external  into 
Cuba,  however  innocent.  And  yet,  they  will  take  risks.  Some  Cuban  exiles  have 
already  been  back  in  Cuba ;  many  journalists  have  been  visiting  Cuba  ;  scientific 
and  cultural  exchanges  will  accelerate ;  and  then  the  tourists  will  come.  The  de- 
radicalization  of  the  revolution,  which  has  already  begun,  will  probably  con- 
tinue. Thus  one  will  find  a  curious  alliance  between  Cuban  and  U.S.  conserva- 
tives, for  both  will  oppose  dttente  for  comparable  reasons:  it  contributes  to 
subtle  subversion,  though  it  depends  on  the  end  of  formal  subversion  whether 
sponsored  by  Cuban  or  U.S.  intelligence  agencies.  Both  Cuban  and  U.S.  con- 
servatives will  long  for  hegemony,  the  latter  for  its  own  sake,  the  former  as 
a  time-tested  instrument  to  steel  the  resolve  of  their  people. 

A    SPECULATIVE    PROPOSAL 

There  is  a  plausible  argument  that  many  of  the  key  issues  in  U.S. -Cuban 
relations  can  be  resolved  if  they  are  linked.  Indeed,  they  may  only  be  solved  (/ 
they  are  linked.  To  consider  this  proposal,  a  number  of  prior  assumptions  must 
be  spelled  out.  First,  one  should  assume  a  continued  decline  in  the  world  price 
of  sugar,  so  that  Cuba  will  have  an  interest  in  obtaining  a  most-favored-nation 
clause  from  the  United  States.  Second,  while  the  status  of  the  Guantanamo  base 
is  not  stressed  with  any  immediacy  by  Cuban  government  officials,  one  should 
assume  that  the  reunification  of  the  national  territory  is  a  long  term  goal  of  the 
Cuban  government.  Third,  while  many  U.S.  private  enterprises  and  individuals 
whose  property  was  taken  over  by  the  Cuban  government  have  been  compensated 
through  a  degree  by  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  income  tax  and  corporate  tax, 
one  should  assume'  that  the  U.S.  government,  and  private  interest  groups,  will 
seek  some  compensation  from  Cuba  in  order  to  sustain  at  least  the  principle  that 
property  should  not  be  taken  over  without  some  compensation. 

In  the  long  run,  therefore,  Cuba  may  seek  trade  on  easier  terms,  Guantanamo, 
and  assurances  against  the  export  of  counterrevolution  from  the  United  State.s. 
And  the  United  States  may  seek  security  from  Soviet  real  or  potential  military 
use  of  Cuba,  property  compensation,  human  rights  objectives,  and  assurances 
against  the  export  of  revolution  from  Cuba.  In  fact,  Cuba  has  yielded,  or  the 
United  States  has  obtained  from  the  Soviet  Union,  gains  on  the  first  and  fourth 
U.S.  objectives  listed  here.  Therefore,  Cuba  has  one  main  bargaining  chip, 
compensation,  and  secondary  bargaining  chips  in  the  other  objectives.  While  U.S. 
governmental  and  private  sector  elites  may  be  more  divided  over  what  to  get 
from  Cuba  (because  of  a  higher  valuation  of  security  goals  in  the  government), 
the  United  States  does  have  more  bargaining  instruments. 

Cuba  may  be  expected  not  to  bargain  for  easier  trade  terms  alone,  in  exchange 
for  property  compensation,  if  that  means  surrendering  its  most  significant  bar- 
gaining chip  to  get  Guantanamo  back.  And  Cuba  will  expect  a  U.S.  linkage 
between  compensation  and  easier  credit  terms.  Because  some  of  these  linkages, 
in  the  long  run,  may  well  be  inevitable,  it  may  make  sense  to  devise  a  package 
of  proposals  to  resolve  long  term  questions. 

First,  there  would  be  a  U.S.-Cuban  Non-Aggression  Pact,  where  both  countries 
become  committed  to  not  attacking  each  other,  and  not  permitting  private  parties 
to  attack  one  country  from  a  base  in  the  other.  The  treaty  would  also  incorporate 
human  rights  provisions  equivalent  to  those  accepted  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  European  countries  in  the  European  security  conference.  Second,  Cuba 
would  sign  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty,  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco,  and 
all  other  nuclear  weapons  treaties  it  has  not  signed  in  the  past.  Third,  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  States  and  Cuba  would  sign  a  treaty  guaranteeing  the 
sovereignty,  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba.  Both 
major  powers  would  agree  that  ships  from  their  Navies  (excluding  the  merchant 
marines)  would  not  enter  Cuban  territorial  waters.  The  Soviet  Union  would  also 
ratify  that  it  and  Cuba  would  observe  guidelines  agreeable  to  the  three  parties 
to  guarantee  that  the  nuclear  energy  reactor  to  be  constructed  during  Cuba's 
First  Five  Year  Plan  will  have  only  peaceful  purposes.  These  three  steps  would 
go  into  effect  as  soon  as  they  are  ratified  by  the  procedures  of  the  signatories. 

Fourth,  Cuba  would  agree  to  compensate  U.S.  citizens  and  corporations  for 
up  to  3.5%  of  the  declared  tax  value  of  the  properties  which  were  socialized  in  the 
early  years  of  revolutionary  rule.  The  difference  between  this  level  and  100% 
compensation  will  be  tacitly  (but  not  formally)  accepted  by  the  U.S.  government 
as  compensation  to  Cuba  for  the  economic  damages  of  U.S.  policies  since  1960. 
Cuba  would  pay  no  Interest.  A  compensation  fund  would  be  created  from  one- 
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fifth  of  the  F.O.B.  value  of  Cuban  sugar  sales  to  the  United  States  every  year. 
Cuba  would  sell  10%  of  its  total  sugar  production  to  the  United  States.  Payments 
would  continue  until  the  appropriate  compensation  was  paid.  Cuba  would  pay 
the  U.S.  government,  which  would  allocate  the  funds  as  it  saw  fit.  The  United 
States  would  agree  to  grant  Cuba  most-favored-nation  trade  treatment. 

Fifth,  the  United  States  and  Cuba  would  sign  a  treaty  returning  the  Guan- 
tanamo  base  area  to  Cuba  at  mid  point  in  the  expected  compensation  schedule. 
No  Cuban  payments  are  to  be  made  to  the  United  States  until  the  U.S.  has 
ratified  the  Guantanamo  I'eversion  treaty,  and  granted  most-favored-nation  trade 
trefjtment.  even  though  trade  between  the  two  countries  (including  suga,.-)  may 
have  begun.  The  expected  compensation  schedule,  to  find  the  date  of  Guantanamo 
reversion  to  Cuba,  will  be  computed  applying  the  pertinent  proportions  in  the 
above  paragraph,  based  on  the  average  price  of  sugar  during  the  two  previous 
years,  and  the  average  Cuban  sugar  i>roduction  during  the  three  previous  years, 
to  the  beginning  of  compensation. 

The  U.S.  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  has  recognized  valid  claims 
against  Cuba  amounting  to  $1.799,.546,568.69.  Let  us  assume  that  Cuba  will 
recognize  approximately  $900  million  dollars  in  claims;  this  is  about  one  half 
of  the  valid  claims  recognized  in  the  United  States,  but  just  below  the  estimated, 
non-scientific  magnitude  of  U.S.  investments  in  Cuba  in  the  late  1950's,  that  is, 
this  is  the  amount  the  Cuban  government  thought  it  took.  Assume  also  an  annual 
average  Cuban  sugar  production  of  5.5  million  metric  tons  (just  above  the  actual 
performance  of  the  early  1970's).  Cuba  will  agree  to  compensate  $315  million 
<l(>llars.  or  35%  of  recognized  claims.  It  will  commit  one-tenth  of  its  production, 
about  1,212.53  million  pounds  a  year.  One  fifth  of  the  value  of  this  sugar  will  go 
into  the  compensation  fund.  Table  I  shows  four  possible  sugar  price  levels,  the 
annual  contribution  to  the  compensation  fund  they  would  provide,  and  the  length 
of  time  it  would  take  to  pay  off  Cuba's  recognized  debt.  The  last  column  assumes 
that  these  are  the  conditions  which  prevail  at  the  time  compensation  begins ; 
thus  these  can  be  taken  as  computations  of  the  expected  compensation  schedule, 
allowing  us  to  determine  when  Guantanamo  reverts  to  Cuba.  However,  because 
the  sugar  price  will  vary,  and  so  will  the  Cuban  sugar  crop,  the  actual  sums 
going  into  the  compensation  fund  will  vary.  The  expected  compensation  schedule 
for  the  return  of  Guantanamo  will  remain  fixed  in  time.  Note,  however,  that  the 
variation  is  not  very  large.  Even  if  conditions  deteriorated  sharply,  after  the 
compensation  schedule  was  calculated,  the  time  variations  are  not  very  great. 

TABLE  I.— CUBAN  COMPENSATION  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  UNDER  4  PRICE  ASSUMPTIONS 

Time  required  to     Guantanamo  reverts: 

Annual  compensation      complete  payments  years  after  fund 

Price  per  pound  (million)  (years)  begins  (years) 

$0.20.. 

$0.15 

$0.10 

$0.05 ,.- 

The  claims  recognized  by  the  U.S.  government  as  valid  against  Cuba  dwarf  all 
previous  claims  recognized  against  other  socialist  countries.  Table  II  shows  these 
claims,  and  the  proportion  actually  paid  by  the  socialist  countries,  including  an 
estimate  of  where  Cuba  would  fit  under  the  conditions  outlined  here.  The  amount 
to  be  paid  by  Cuba  is  almost  three  times  the  next  highest  amount,  and  the  propor- 
tionate settlement  is  just  below  the  median  in  Table  II. 

TABLE  ll.i— CLAIMS  RECOGNIZED  BY  THE  U.S.  FOREIGN  CLAIMS  SETTLEMENT  COMMISSION  AGAINST  SOCIALIST 
COUNTRIES,  AND  PROPORTION  ACTUALLY  PAID  (PLUS  AN  ESTIMATE  FOR  CUBA) 


Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 

Poland 

U.S.S.R.  pre-1933 

Rumania 

Hungary '_ 

Yugoslavia 

Bulgaria. 

'  Freidberg,  op.  cit.,  p.  86,  and  my  computations. 


48.5 

6.5 

3.3 

36.4 

8.7 

4  4 

24.3 

13.0 

6.5 

12.1 

26.0 

13.0 

Amount 

Percent 

(millions) 

paid 

$1, 799.  5 

17.5 

113.6 

7.5 

100.7 

39.7 

70.5 

12.2 

60.0 

33.4 

58.2 

2.8 

18.8 

90.3 

4.7 

55.8 
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The  United  States  would  be  able  to  settle  several  strategic  and  economic  issues, 
curtail  military  dangers,  defend  effectively  with  cash  in  hand  the  principle  of 
compensation,  improve  both  international  order  and  trade,  advance  human  rights, 
and  stabilize  its  relations  to  the  south.  Cuba  will  get  Guantanamo,  security  and 
trade.  It  will  stabilize  its  relations  to  the  north,  and  it  may  find  it  easier  to 
devote  less  resources  to  military  security.  It  may  gain  more  autonomy  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  Because  compensation  is  tied  to  sugar  sales  value,  Cuba  is  protected 
from  price  and  currency  fluctuations.  Because  the  trade  is  new,  and  at  probable 
reasonably  high  prices,  the  burden  on  Cuba  should  be  minimal.  The  Soviet  Union 
would  lose  its  marginal  naval  advantage  in  using  Cuban  ports,  but  the  military, 
political  and  economic  costs  of  supporting  Cuba  would  be  drastically  reduced. 
This  outcome  could  be  of  great  benefit  for  detente  for  the  U.S.S.R. 

Finally,  let  us  outline  a  cycle  of  events,  which  can  be  entered  into  at  any 
point,  and  which  stress  the  need  for  linkage.  Suppose  Cuba  wants  to  get  Guan- 
tanamo back.  A  Guantanamo  reversion  agreement  is  possible  only  if  Cuba  links  it 
to  the  re.solution  of  the  major  issue  where  the  U.S.  has  something  to  gain  from 
Cuba  that  is  concrete  and  indisputable,  namely,  property  compensation.  The 
military  and  political  agreements  are  important,  not  only  for  their  own  sake, 
but  also  to  gain  acceptance  from  the  military  bureaucracies  of  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment. If  the  U.S.  Navy  is  to  give  up  Guantanamo,  it  will  probably  have  to  be 
persuaded  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  a  present  or  future  use  of  Cuba  as  a 
Soviet  naval  base.  To  make  concessions  to  the  U.S.  Navy,  Cuba  needs  Soviet  sup- 
port. To  get  Soviet  support,  there  must  be  tangible  evidence  that  Cuba's  cost  to  the 
Soviet  Union  will  be  reduced,  namely,  most-favored-nation  trade  clause.  To  get 
this  clause.  Cuba  needs  to  pay  compensation.  And  Cuba  will  need  an  equivalent 
value  if  it  is  to  pay  compensation,  namely,  Guantanamo.  The  circle  has  closed.  If 
one  chooses  to  enter  the  policy  game,  say,  with  an  assumption  of  a  U.S.  initiative 
to  gain  compensation,  the  result  is  substantially  the  same. 

Mr.  BixGHAM.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Dominguez,  for  a  most 
interesting:  anci  ima^yinative  proposal. 

I  would  like  to  ask,  first  of  all,  a  purely  legal  question.  The  issue  has 
been  raised  as  to  whether  the  United  States  may  legally  eliminate  the 
embargo  prior  to  action  by  the  OAS,  aside  from  the  fact  that  other 
signatory  nations  liave  done  so.  What  is  the  strictly  legal  situation  on 
that  count  ? 

Mr.  Klixgenberg.  The  embargo  vras  originally  imposed  by  signa- 
tories to  the  Rio  Treaty;  the  treaty  that  was  originated  in  1947. 

Even  though  IMexico  was  a  sigiiatory,  for  example,  they  never  broke 
diplomatic  or  economic  relations  with  Cuba.  However,  as  I  mentioned 
earlier  in  my  testimony,  seven  of  the  signatories  are  also  OAS  mem- 
bers find  still  maintain — or  some  have  recently  and  some  have  for  some 
period  of  time — m.aintained  diplomatic  and  economic  relations  with 
Cuba. 

I  thijik  it  is  probably  the  position  of  the  State  Department  that  it 
would  not  m.ake  sense  for  us.  since  we  are  a  signatory  to  the  treaty,  at 
this  time,  to  c"0  ahead  and  violate  the  trea.ty  by  extending  diplomatic 
or  trade  relations  with  Cuba.  And  it  is  probably  going  to  be  state's  view 
when  they  testify  that  they  v;ould  rather  w^ait  so  we  could  do  this  in  a 
technical -leo-al  fashion,  which  would  tend  to  indicate  we  do  have  to  pay 
some  respect  to  international  treaties. 

As  you  realize,  we  are  having  some  recent  problems  concerninq:  our 
adherence  to  some  international  position.  But  from  an  international 
legal  viewpoint,  it  would  not  be  a  technically  legal  thing  for  us  to  do. 
Thesp  seven  signatories  of  the  Rio  Trpaty  are  in  violation  of  the  treaty. 

]\Tr.  Bingham.  Would  anyone  els^  lilce  to  comment  on  that  question? 

Mr.  DoMiNGLTEz.  I  think,  on  political  grounds,  it  is  undesirable  to 
do  so. 

One  of  the  main  payoffs  of  normalizing  relations  with  Cuba  is  to 
normalize  our  relations  with  Latin  America,  and  we  should  try  to  do 
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that  in  a  way  that  is  quite  consistent  with  inter- American  institutions. 
And  I  would  see  no  <^reat  ditiicult}'  in  normalizing  United  States  rela- 
tions with  Cuba,  consonant  with  the  OxVS,  if  the  United  States  had  not, 
last  fall,  chosen  to  abstain,  and  if  it  did  not  now  choose  the  particular 
procedures  it  seems  about  to  follow.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  really  a 
fairly  straightforward  and  simpler  matter,  and  that  the  OAS  is  not  a 
particularly  serious  obstacle  now. 

Mr.  WiiALEx.  "Would  the  chairman  yield  on  that  ? 

As  I  follow  the  activities  of  the  OAS  meeting,  it  now  seems  that  they 
are  going  to  meet  this  sunnner  and  just  have  a  straight  vote  in  the  hope 
to  obtain  the  necessary  two-thirds,  rather  than  go  through  the  exercise 
of  changing  the  treaty. 

Mr.  DoMiXGUEz.  1  was  assuming  the  last  time  I  read  the  newspaper 
they  were  going  to  go  through  the  exercise  of  changing  the  treaty. 
That  is  what  I  disagreed  with.  If  they  are  going  to  take  the  vote  again, 
that  is  perfectly  straightforward  and  there  is  no  real  reason  for  delay. 

Mr.  Whalex.  Don't  take  this  as  gospel,  but  that  is  the  current  gossip 
coming  out  of  the  meeting  down  the  street. 

Mr.  DoMixGUEZ.  That  would  be  tine. 

]Mr.  LeFevre.  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  technical  legal  point 
of  view.  I  am  not  sure — I  woukl  have  to  go  back  and  read  the  treaty 
again  and  the  exact  provision  here — I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  be 
technically  under  international  law  illegal  for  us  to  lift  the  embargo 
right  now.  It  was  not  an  executory  situation. 

In  other  Avords,  it  was  up  to  individual  countries  to  do  what  they 
wanted  to.  That  is  why  you  had  a  number  of  countries  that  did  not  do 
that.  So,  I  think.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  be  an  exact  violation  of 
the  terms  of  the  Eio  Treaty  if  Ave  were  to  lift  the  embargo  right  now. 

I  think,  as  far  as  the  political  aspect  of  it,  I  think  I  agree  Avith  the 
other  points  made  here.  I  don't  see  any  particular  gain  in  doing  it 
right  aAvay.  weighed  next  to  Avhat  Ave  Avould  lose  by  jumping  ahead  of 
the  other  countries  and  not  trying  to  comply  Avith  our  international 
commitments. 

INIr.  BixGHAii.  I  think,  one  of  you  suggested  we  should  simply  an- 
]iounce  that  Ave  Avere  in  favor  of  the  action  by  the  OAS  and  campaign 
for  it.  Of  course,  there  Avould  be  no  violation  of  the  laAV  inA'oh'ed  there. 

A  second  question,  which  is  legal,  assuming  the  OAS  does  act  and 
repeals,  or  AvithdraAvs,  the  provision  requiring  the  embargo,  is  that 
sufficient  under  U.S.  laAv,  or  must  the  U.S.  embargo,  as  contained  in  the 
law,  be  re])ealed  ^ 

In  other  Avords,  our  bill  be  enacted  into  laAv  ? 

Mr.  LeFea're.  I  think  it  is  essential  that  the  bill  as  enacted,  because 
you  haA'e  legislation  on  the  books  that  the  Ha  e  or  six  aspects  of  legisla- 
tion that  Cuban  assets  control,  regulations  still  technicallv  Avould  be 
in  effect,  so  you  could  not  deal  Avith  Cuba  Avithout  being  in  violation  of 
those. 

So,  I  think,  you  Avould  haA-e  to  do  at  least  Avhat  the  legislation  does. 

]Mr.  Klixgexberg.  I  agree  Avitli  that. 

Mr.  Do^rix-^GUEz.  I  am  not  qualified  to  say  Avhether  that  is  legally 
required.  I  knoAv  the  legislation  provides  a  great  deal  of  discretion  to 
the  President  in  order  to  act.  And  it  is  possible  that  a  great  many 
things  can,  in  fact,  be  done  reasonably  quickly  through  ExecutiA'e 
action.  HoAvever,  again,  I  prefer  to  make  a  political  point,  since  I  am 
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less  sure  of  the  legal  question,  althouo-h  T  do  remember  when  I  looked 
at  the  legislation'that  there  is  this  broad  discretion  granted  to  the 
President. 

I  think  the  Cuban  Government  would  very  much  prefer  and  want 
to  have  active  cong-ressional  participation  in  the  formulation  of  U.S. 
policy  toward  Cuba.  One  indication  of  this  has  been  the  fact  that  they 
have  Avelcomed,  ancl  are  about  to  welcome,  a  number  of  members  of 
the  U.S.  Congress. 

The  interest  comes  from  a  variety  of  sources.  One  is  the  experience 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  its  relations  with  the  United  States.  One  of  the 
things  that  Cuba  would  get  most  quickly  from  the  United  States 
would  be  trade — and,  here,  the  Soviet  experience  is  relevant.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  become  far  more  influential  in  Cuba,  and  in  Cuban 
research  about  intei-national  economic  questions  in  recent  years.  The 
Cuban  Government  has  leained  from  that  that  it  would  be  helpful  to 
have  the  U.S.  Congress  participate  in  the  formulation  of  U.S.  policy 
toward  Cuba. 

Second,  a  number  of  members  of  the  Cuban  Government,  who  are 
especially  important  for  the  formulation  of  foreign  polic}',  were  also 
active  in  Cuban  politics  before  the  revolution.  They  have,  I  think,  a 
good  knowledge  of  U.S.  politics.  They  are  quite  conscious  of  the  fact, 
because  of  their  own  experience,  that  it  is  important  for  the  long-term 
stability  of  Cuban  foreign  relations  with  the  United  States  to  have 
congressional  participation. 

Therefore,  apart  from  what  the  legal  issues  may  be,  about  which  T 
do  not  feel  particularly  qualified  to  comment,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  successful  and  effective  relationship  with  Cuba,  it  would  be  very 
helpful  to  have  the  U.S.  Congress  actively  participate  in  tlie  formu- 
lation of  that  policy. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Thank  you. 

The  other  day,  ^^■e  had  two  witnesses  here  representing  leadership 
of  some  of  the  strongly  anti-Castro  Cuban  organizations  in  the  United 
States.  One  of  the  principal  points  that  they  made  was  that  for  us,  the 
United  States,  to  repeal  the  embargo  and  start  dealing  with  Castro 
government  is,  in  effect,  to  recognize  a  victory  of  the  Castro  govern- 
ment over  the  opposition,  to  legitimize  the  Castro  government  and  to 
destroy  any  o]3portunity  that  these  anti-Castro  groups  might  have, 
from  within  or  without  the  country,  of  making  an^^  change  in  the 
political  situation  there. 

For  that  reason,  they  would  consider  this  action  a  devastating  blow 
to  them  and  the  position  they  stand  for.  I  Avould  like  your  respective 
connnents  on  that  point. 

Mr.  LeFevke.  I  have  two  comments. 

I  certainly  sympathize  with  their  position,  and  I  think,  it  is  some- 
thing that  ought  to  give  you  people  a  great  deal  to  think  about,  be- 
cause it  is  something  that  they  understandably  feel  strongly  about. 
And  I  sympathize  with  it. 

I  think,  if  you  look  at  the  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  in  the  world  today,  that  we  are  beginning  to  decide  a 
little  bit  we  can't  take  each  countrv  and  sit  down  and  have  an  analysis 
of  how  governments  got  there  and  exactly  how  they  treat  people.  Just 
an  example,  in  the  same  neighborhood,  take  Chile. 
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I  woTilcl  tliiiik  that  some  of  the  people  that  followed  Allende  and  a 
lot  of  the  Chileans  would  be  a  little  upset  with  the  way  the  present 
irovernment  got  into  power.  Now,  you  don't  particularly  see  a  bi£^  out- 
cry in  the  United  States.  We  seem  to  recoo^iize  their  government — we 
seem  to  deal  with  them.  "We  are  giving  them  credit  now,  I  think. 

American  businessmen  are  flocking  down  there.  So,  I  think,  it  is 
part  of  an  overall  consideration  as  to,  are  we  going  to  let  other 
countries  handle  their  internal  affairs,  or  are  we  going  to  sit  down  and 
try  to  give  a  deep  analysis  as  to  who  is  legitimate  and  who  is  not  legiti- 
mate. I  think  some  of  these  factors  can  be  turned  back  toward  our  own 
country. 

So.  "the  second  point  I  would  make  is  that,  T  think,  many  of  the 
Cuban  exiles  that  feel  veiy  strongly  in  this  position  seem  to  be  really 
in  their  own  interest  on  the  wrong  side  of  this  question  of  lifting  the 
embargo.  If  you  traveled  to  Havana,  if  you  go  down  to  Cuba,  you  just 
get  the  feeling  that  the  American  influence  has  not  been  eliminated  en- 
tirely. There  are  people — they  still  want  American  products,  and  they 
can  buy  better  and  cheaper  cars,  but  they  want  the  Chevrolets  down 
thei-e. 

They  still  think  we  have  the  latest  gadgets  and  so  forth.  There  is  a 
terrific  amount  of  governmental  propaganda  against  the  United  States, 
and  they  are  filled  with  anti-U.S.  feelings.  But  the  people  basically 
don't  feel  that  way. 

It  seems  to  me,  if  you  renew  trade  and  renew  relations  and  contacts, 
that  this  is  going  to  do  a  lot  more  good  than  sitting  here  on  the  shores 
of  the  United  States  waiting  for  somebody  to  assassinate  Castro,  or 
waiting  for  other  events,  or  trying  to  land  the  Marines. 

It  seems  to  me,  the  way  to  go  about  this,  if  you  really  have  the  best 
interest  of  the  Cuban  people  in  mind,  is  to  lift  that  embargo,  to  get  the 
American  imports  back  there  on  an  active  day-to-day  basis,  rather  than 
continuing  isolation. 

Mr.  Klixgexbekg.  It  is  my  feeling,  the  refugees  have  had  11  to  13 
years  to  do  that,  and  they  have  not  been  able  to  do  it. 

Second,  I  think,  there  is  a  great  amount  of  American  influence.  You 
know,  ''Godfather  I"  played  in  Havana,  and  several  American  movies 
are  playing. 

Once,  when  I  was  there,  they  had  a  Humphrey  Bogart  festival  on 
their  television,  and  there  is  just  a  great  amount  of  this  sort  of  interest 
in  the  United  States.  They  listen  to  the  ]Miami  radio  stations,  and  it  is 
not  as  un- Americanized  as  one  might  think. 

I  think  there  is  an  awful  lot  of  goodwill  by  the  people  there  toward 
the  United  States. 

]\Ir.  DoMixGUEz.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  personal  respect  for  the 
people,  who,  I  believe,  testified  here,  but  I  think  they  are  wrong.  I 
think  that  their  argument  as  you  formulated  it — and  I  think  that  is 
the  chief  argument —  simply  assumes  that  there  is  something  going  on 
on  their  part  which  has  any  reasonable  chance  of  success.  That  is  not 
the  case  and  has  not  been  the  case  for  about  10  years.  The  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment defeated  the  last  internal  insurrection  against  its  rule  around 
1965.  Since  that  time,  there  have  been  hit  and  run  attacks.  They  have 
been  declining  in  frequency  and,  certainly,  in  effectiveness.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  sustained  activity  with  any  reasonable  chance  of  success 
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on  the  part  of  anyone  inside  or  outside  of  Cuba  to  overthrow  the  gov- 
ernment. That  argument,  it  seems  to  me,  falls  down  on  its  face. 

A  second  point  is  that  this  would  tie  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  a  private  ideological  preference.  These  two  things  are  quite 
different.  The  United  States  ought  to  be  able  to  have  reasonable  and 
steady  relations  with  countries  throughout  the  world,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  it  also  should  express  actively  its  displeasure  with  a  number  of 
activities  that  go  on  in  these  other  countries  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

The  third  and  last  comment  goes  back  to  niy  initial  remarks,  that  is, 
the  human  rights'  issue.  This  is  a  very  real  issue — Cuba  does  have  an 
authoritarian  political  system.  However,  in  terms  of  foreign  policy 
considerations,  concern  for  human  rights  in  Cuba  leads  to  precisely  the 
opposite  inference  from  the  argument  summarized  by  the  chairman.  If 
one  has  a  human  rights'  concern,  then  one  should  favor  normalization 
of  relations  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States. 

It  would  be  counterproductive  if  one  went  around  postulating  about 
this,  because  the  Cuban  Government  would  then  clam  up.  But  the  net 
effect  of  normalization  of  relations  would  be  that  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment would  relax  its  internal  controls ;  that  the  process  of  letting  politi- 
cal prisoners  out  of  prison,  which  has  been  going  on  for  a  number  of 
years,  would  continue  and  would  be  accelerated ;  and  that  the  process 
of  decriminalization  of  sentences  would  be  accelerated.  Though  the 
Cuban  State  is  legally  formalized  in  a  very  repressive  way,  and  though 
it  does  come  down  hard  on,  and  it  is  very  repressive  of,  a  number  of 
people,  most  Cubans,  most  of  the  time,  are  not  repressed  by  the  Cuban 
Government.  Even  tliose  Cubans  who  break  the  law  are  not  in  fact 
seriously  hurt  by  the  Cuban  Government. 

For  example,  in  1972,  the  last  year  for  which  I  have  any  quantitative 
evidence,  the  popular  tribunals  of  the  Province  of  Havana  show  that  40 
percent  of  the  people  who  were  convicted  of  crimes  were  sentenced  to 
no  more  than  a  public  admonishment.  They  were  told  not  to  do  it  again. 
IMany  others  were  sentenced  to  working  on  Sundays,  and  to  park  clean- 
ups and  street  cleanups,  and  to  beautification,  and  things  of  this  sort. 

There  is  a  cushion  between  the  terms  of  sentencing  procedures  and 
actual  court  practices,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  formal  legal  organiza- 
tion of  the  state,  which  is  quite  repressive  and  does,  in  fact,  repress  in 
a  number  of  very  important  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  normal 
ordinary  experience  of  most  Cubans,  even  those  that  break  the  law. 

Mr.  BiXGHAM.  I  would  like  to  pursue  one  aspect  of  your  proposal, 
Mr.  Dominguez. 

You  suggest,  as  I  understand  it,  that  Guantanamo  be  used  by  us  as 
a  considerable  bargaining  chip  and  that  we  actually  time  the  turnover 
of  Guantanamo  to  coincide  with  the  midpoint  of  the  payment  of  claims. 
I  would  like  to  ask  you  and,  also,  the  others,  if  you  think  that  Guan- 
tanamo is  that  much  of  a  bargaining  chip,  given  the  fact  that  it  does 
provide  employment,  income  and  so  on  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
given  very  much  stress  in  recent  statements  ? 

]Mr.  Dominguez.  I  preface  my  proposal  by  saying  that  this  is  not 
something  of  any  immediacy.  The  Cuban  Government  is  not  awaiting 
with  bated  breath  to  get  Guantanamo  back.  This  is  not  stressed  in 
any  way  as  a  precondition  to  relations  with  the  United  States.  But 
whenever  a  question  is  raised  about  what  the  long-term  Cuban  for- 
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eigii  policy  agenda  includes,  Guantanamo  is  there.  And  it  is  only  in 
that  sense  that  I  include  it. 

In  terms  of  the  short-term  foreign  policy  agenda  between  Cuba 
and  the  United  States,  Guantanamo  simply  does  not  appear. 

However,  I  also  think  that,  in  a  short-term  foreign  policy  agenda 
between  the  two  countries,  compensation  for  a  socialized  position  does 
not  appear.  Cuba  will  not  entertain  any  such  discussions  at  any 
reasonable  time. 

My  expectation  is  that,  if  the  United  States  raises  the  matter  of 
compensation,  then  Cuba  would  not  only  raise  the  issue  of  counter- 
compensation  for  damages  of  U.S.  policy  over  the  last  several  years, 
but  it  will  also  raise  this  other  impossible  topic,  which  is  the 
Guantanamo  base. 

It  is  only  at  the  end  of  this  long  table,  at  the  end  of  a  long-term 
policy  agenda,  that  I  see  these  two  issues,  compensation  and  Guan- 
tanamo, surfacing.  And  it  is  only  in  that  context  that  I  put  this. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Isn't  it  quite  understandable  that  the  claims  against 
Cuba  would  be  that  much  larger  than  those  in  Eastern  Europe,  just 
in  terms  of  our  degree  of  involvement  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  DoMiNGUEZ.  Eight.  I  think  that  is  quite  understandable.  I  think 
the  more  interesting  proportion  is  tliat,  if,  in  fact,  Cuba  were  to  settle 
for  what  I  think  they  might  settle,  that  that  falls  in  the  median  of  the 
proportion  of  claims  actually  paid. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Just  one  technical  point  about  the  figure  of  7.5  per- 
cent. In  the  case  of  Czechoslovakia — as  Mr.  Wluilen  and  I  know — 
we  were  just  recently  there — that  is  only  the  amount  that  has 
been  paid  to  date.  The  negotiations  are  suspended,  but  there  is  an- 
other agreement  that  was  worked  out.  This  was  an  interim  payment, 
so  you  should  perhaps  have  a  footnote  to  the  fact  that  that  final  figure 
is  not  settled. 

Mr.  DoMiNGUEZ.  I  am  grateful  for  that.  I  always  like  footnotes. 

"Sir.  Bingham.  Mr.  Whalen. 

j\Ir.  Whalen.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I,  first,  would  like  to  apologize  to  our  panel  for  my  failure  to  be 
here  at  the  first  part  of  the  session.  Several  weeks  ago,  I  scheduled 
a  meeting  for  1:30  down  the  hall.  I  had  to  chair  it,  and  for  that 
reason,  I  missed  your  testimony.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  peruse 
your  statements.  I  think  they  are  very  helpful  and  very  informative. 

One  of  the  statements — and  I  am  not  sure  who  made  it — indicated 
that  lifting  the  embargo  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  United 
States  would  grant,  for  example,  MEN  benefits  to  Cuba  and  various 
other  trading  preferences.  If  we  resumed  trade,  what  would  be  the 
status — what  would  be  the  legal  situation  with  respect  to  most  favored 
nations  ? 

Mr.  Klingenberg.  I  would  assume  it  would  be  a  situation  wdiei-e 
the  President  would  have  to  find  it  is  in  the  national  interest  and 
would  have  to  apply  the  standards  of  the  Vanik-Jackson  amendment. 

Mr.  Whalen.  This  would  come  under  the  1974  Trade  Act  ? 

]Mr.  Klingenberg.  Eight.  I  don't  see  that  to  be  a  tremendous  do- 
mestic political  problem.  I  don't  see  it  to  be  a  difficult  problem  on  the 
emigration  because  we  are  going  to  have  the  same  problem  with 
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People's  Republic  of  China  and  the  same  problem  with  many  of  the 
eastern  European  countries. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Could,  you  elaborate  a  little  bit  on  the  trade  which 
is  taking-  place  between  American  subsidiaries  and  Cuba?  I  have 
several  companies  in  my  district  that  would  like  to  become  involved 
in  trade.  Are  there  any  restrictions  now,  let's  say,  between  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  an  American  firm  that  operates  outside  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Klingexberg.  There  certainly  are.  And  it  comes  under  the 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
gist  of  it  is,  if  the  U.S.  organization  owns  an  interest  in  it,  they  have  to 
oppose  it. 

This  creates  quite  a  problem  with  some  of  the  trade  that  takes  place, 
because,  where  a  foreign  subsidiary  would  have  U.S.  members  on  the 
board  of  directors,  or  would  have  economic  control  of  the  subsidiary, 
they  must  vote  no  or  abstain  from  voting. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Vote  no  on  what? 

Mr.  Klingenberg.  Ii  the  United  States  controlled  the  subsidiary 
and  if  it  came  up  in  the  board  of  directors'  meeting  in  the  host  country 
of  their  subsidiary,  tliey  would  have  to  vote  no.  And  they  would  be 
obligated,  under  U.S.  law,  to  do  everything  they  could  to  not  go  ahead 
and  make  this  sale.  There  are  criminal  penalties  that  could  be  applied 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  parent  company,  criminal  penalties 
which  include  fine  and  jail,  if  the  subsidiary  were  to  go  ahead. 

Now,  as  a  practical  matter,  the  Treasury  Department  never  goes 
to  court  on  these  things,  but  they  do  use  a  lot  of  persuasive  influence 
between  the  Treasury  Department  and  the  State  Department  to  stop 
these  sales  from  taking  place. 

The  two  most  recent  examples  are  the  examples  of  the  Argentina 
General  Motors  and  Ford  sale  and  the  Litton  Industries  sale. 

Now,  I  know  that  the  Canadian  Government,  basically,  has  agreed 
with  the  Cuban  Government  to  sell  any  product  to  Cuba  that  is 
manufactured  in  Canada.  And  I  think  this  is  a  trend  that  we  are 
going  to  experience  around  the  world. 

Mr.  WiiAi.EX.  Would  you  pause  there  ? 

Manv  operations  in  Canada,  of  course,  are  wholly  owned  by  U.S. 
firms.  How  would  they  figure  into  this  ? 

Mr.  Klixgexberg.'  Let's  take  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  an 
American  company  manufacturing  a  product  in  Canada  with 
Canadian  labor,  and  let's  say  it  is  approached  by  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment and  they  want  to  make  a  sale.  So,  their  next  step  is  to  apply  to 
the  Treasury  Department  for  a  license  to  make  this  sale. 

The  Treasury  Department  will  then  turn  them  down,  normally, 
and  the  next  thing  is  the  Canadian  Government  gets  in  the  act.  It 
A\ill  be  the  position  of  the  Canadian  Government  that  this  is  an  inter- 
ference in  their  sovereignty  foi-  us  to  not  license  this  sale.  And  as  you 
know.  Prime  Minister  Trudeau  has  taken  a  public  position  on  this  and 
also  the  Canadian  Minister  of  Foreign  Trade  has  said  the  same  thing; 
they  are  going  to  go  ahead  and  force  the  sale  so  the  directors,  or 
the  U.S.  corporations  are  sort  of  caught  between  a  rock  and  hard 
spot.  The  U.S.  Government  could  still  take  some  action  through  the 
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Treasury  Department  rej[riilations,  but  from  a  political  vieAvpoint, 
vis-a-vis  United  States-Canadian  relations,  it  is  impossible  to  stop 
these  sales. 

The  same  situation  happened  in  Argentina,  so.  I  think,  we  are  com- 
ing to  a  point  in  time  where  we  are  not  going  to  have  that  much  in- 
fluence over  American  subsidiaries  manufacturing  abroad  using 
foreign  labor. 

Mr.  Whalex,  So  what  should  I  tell  any  American  subsidiary  or  the 
parent  company  if  they  ask  my  views  ? 

Mr.  Klixgenberg.  I  would  not  break  any  new  ground.  However, 
if  this  subsidiary  was  located  in  Argentina — 

]Mr.  WiiALEx.  No,  this  is  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Klixgenberg.  Especially  in  Canada,  you  have  the  heavy  as- 
surances of  the  Canadian  Government  that  they  vrill  apply  the 
necessary  pressure.  In  fact,  they  will  outright  order  the  company  to 
go  ahead  and  make  the  sale,  so  I  would  advise  your  constituent  to 
go  ahead  and  go  into  negotiations  with  the  Cubans,  apply  to  the 
Treasury  Department  for  a  license  and  at  the  same  time  take  the 
matter  up  with  the  Canadian  Government.  And  with  the  support  of 
the  Canadian  Government  there  should  be  no  problem  in  forcing  the 
Treasury  Department  into  granting  the  license  and  I  will  send  youi- 
constituent  a  bill  in  tomorrow's  mail. 

Mr.  LeFevre.  Just  so  I  can  get  a  little  bit  of  a  fee  in  this — 

Mr.  Whalen.  Fee  splitting  here. 

]Mr.  LeFevre.  The  basic  question  is,  what  happens  when  you  apply 
to  the  Treasury  for  a  license?  Meanwhile,  you  are  out  campaigning 
and  talking  to  people  in  Canada  and  so  forth,  and  the  real  question 
is,  what  happens  when  Treasury  says,  "Xo,  you  can't  do  that?" 

That  is,  I  think,  what  the  real  question  is  here,  and  I  think,  maybe 
I  agree  to  the  extent  maybe  you  should  start  to  go  ahead  and  try  to 
make  a  deal.  But  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  subject  to  violating  the 
law. 

The  Cuban  Asset  Control  Regulations  cover  a  broad  variety  of 
things,  involving  a  conspiracy  to  make  sales  to  Cuba.  In  other  words, 
if  anybody  in  the  parent  company  encouraged  this,  or  the  fact  that  they 
talked  to  you  for  that  matter,  would  make  them  subject  to  prosecu- 
tion. In  addition,  if  they  have  American  directors  in  Canada,  any 
director  that  takes  any  participation,  is  subject  to  criminal  prosecu- 
tion. So,  it  is  a  violation  of  the  law.  But  it  has  been  something  that 
the  Treasury  Department  has  indicated  they  are  not  exuberant  about 
prosecuting. 

Mr.  Whalex.  I  think,  probably,  the  comjiany's  attitude  would  be 
"Why  don't  you  fellows  in  Congress  do  something  about  it?"  We  have 
good  corporate  citizens  in  my  area. 

Mr.  BixGHAM.  Would  you  agree  with  the  statement  that  Professor 
Gross  made  that  the  American  policy  is,  in  effect,  it  is  OK  for  Ameri- 
can companies  to  export  to  Cuba,  but  only  from  plants  abroad,  not 
from  plants  that  might  put  unemployed  Americans  back  to  work? 

Mr.  Klixgexberg.  I  would  not  agree  with  that. 

If  these  exports  came  from  subsidiaries  in  certain  countries  whei-e 
we  have  a  little  stronger  influence,  the  Treasury  Department  could 
well  take  some  action.  I  think  the  fact  that  the  action  has  not  been 
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taken  in  the  other  two  areas  was  just  a  matter  of  international  politics 
concerning  our  relations  with  the  governments  of  Argentina  and 
Canada. 

I  think,  in  some  cases,  there  could  be  problems,  but  I  think  the 
ground  has  been  broken  in  those  two  countries. 

Mr.  Whalex.  Could  you  elaborate  for  the  record  as  to  the  action 
Secretary  Kissinger  took  in  AtLanta  last  April,  when  permission  was 
given  to  certain  Argentinian  subsidiaries  to  ship  to  Cuba? 

INIr.  Klingexberg.  From  what  I  understand — and  it  has  never  been 
made  a  matter  of  public  record — was  that  the  Argentine  Government 
had  offered  some  credits,  or  had  been  in  discussions  for  quite  a  while 
with  the  Cuban  Government  concerning  credits  to  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment to  purchase  certain  items  in  Argentina,  some  types  of  equipment, 
mainly  motor  vehicles.  And  the  Argentine  Government  decided  it  was 
in  their  best  interest  to  go  ahead  with  these  sales. 

They  held  many  discussions,  of  course,  with  General  Motors  and 
Ford,  and  at  that  time,  application  was  made  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  validate  the  license.  The  initial  reaction  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment was  not  to  go  ahead  and  validate  the  license. 

The  Argentine  Government  then  got  together  with  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. I  think  they  really  laid  it  on  the  line. 

We  are  talking  about  Argentine  jobs,  and  we  believe  that  the  jobs  of  the 
workers  of  Argentina  outweigh  possible  interest  that  you  have,  plus  we  do  have 
diplomatic  and  trade  relations,  so  we  think  you  are  interfering  in  our  sovereign 
affairs. 

I  think  that  was  the  gist  of  it. 

]Mr.  Whalex.  Have  any  of  you  gentlemen  had  an  opportunity  to 
gain  an  insight  into  the  rationale  underlying  our  decision  in  Quito  in 
Xovember  to  abstain  on  the  Cuban  question?  I  have  a  thesis  and  I 
wanted  to  test  it. 

Mr.  Klixgexberg.  ]My  opinion  is  that  the  State  Department  always 
maintains  a  head  count  on  votes,  and  I  think  there  was  a  feeling  that 
the  embargo  would  be  lifted,  so  the  United  States  could  go  to  Quito 
and  sit  back  and  relax.  Then,  I  think,  as  the  vote  got  near,  the  night 
before,  Ingersoll  was  sitting  having  a  scotch  and  water  and  all  of  a 
sudden,  he  is  retallying  his  votes  and  he  said,  '"My  God,  it  will  be 
defeated." 

You  remember,  Kissinger  Avas  in  the  Middle  East,  and  I  think  they 
consulted  on  it  and  decided  it  was  too  late  to  change  the  policy  had 
they  wanted  to — and  I  am  not  sure  they  wanted  to.  I  think  our  posi- 
tion was,  if  they  get  in  OK,  but  we  won't  do  anything  about  it.  How 
is  your  thesis  ? 

]Mr.  Whalex.  Very  well  perceived.  Exactly — except  for  the  scotch 
and  soda.  I  was  there,  the  Secretary  might  have  had  a  scotch  and  soda. 

It  has  been  my  thesis  that  our  vote  in  Quito  was  predicated  on  a 
favorable  head  count,  and,  certainly,  by  abstaining,  we  would  not  have 
been  criticized  in  the  light  of  the  victory,  14  votes. 

Second,  I  think  it  would  have  given  a  feeling  of  confidence  to  our 
OAS  partners.  "Look,  we  did  it  without  the  help  of  the  United  States," 
and  third,  I  think  it  probably  was  felt  that  this  would  not  compromise 
our  position  when  the  embargo,  having  been  lifted,  we  engaged  in 
dialog  with  Cuba. 
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But  as  you  point  out,  the  votes  ^vere  not  there.  Probably  had  we 
realized  this,  we  woukl  not  have  agreed  to  the  meeting  in  the  first 
place. 

I  liave  no  furtlier  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  BiXGHAM.  I  don't  either. 

I  simply  would  like  to  thank  all  three  witnesses  for  their  time  and 
trouble  and  very  helpful  testimony.  Thank  3'ou. 

The  subcommittee  stands  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  -i:  :15  p.m.,  the  subcommittees  adjourned  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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TUESDAY,  MAY  20,  1975 

House  of  Represextatives, 
Committee  on  International  Relations, 
Subcommittee  on  International  Trade  and  Commerce, 

Washington.,  D.G. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  2  i^.m.,  in  room  2255  of  the  Rayburn  House 
Office  Building,  Hon  Don  Bonker  presiding  in  the  temporary  ab- 
sence of  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  Hon.  Jonathan  B. 
Bingham. 

Mr.  Bonker.  The  meeting  will  come  to  order. 

The  chairman,  Congressman  Bingham,  is  on  the  House  floor  and 
he  will  be  here  shortly,  but  we  will  commence  the  meeting  so  that  we 
can  begin  with  the  film. 

I  will  read  Mr.  Bingham's  statement  for  the  record. 

Today  the  Subcommittee  on  Trade  and  Commerce  continues  its 
hearings  on  the  United  States  trade  embargo  of  Cuba,  having  under 
consideration  H.R.  6382,  a  bill  which  would  terminate  the  embargo 
by  repealing  legislation  for  it.  These  hearings  are  being  conducted 
jointly  with  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Organizations.  Our 
witnesses  today  are  Mr.  Saul  Landau  and  ]Mr.  Kirby  Jones,  both  of 
whom  were  instrumental  in  the  production  of  the  television  docu- 
mentary "CBS  Reports:  Castro,  Cuba,  and  the  U.S.A." 

That  documentary  received  the  Overseas  Press  Club  Award  for 
1974.  I  understand  we  have  a  brief  film  of  Castro  talking  about  trade 
with  the  United  States,  and  of  course  some  of  this  film  has  not  been 
shown  in  public  in  the  United  States.  The  particular  segments  were 
selected  for  their  relevance  to  these  hearings  by  the  staff  of  this 
subcommittee. 

I  think  the  film  will  make  a  good  preface  to  the  testimony  of  our 
witnesses,  so  Mr.  Landau,  if  you  will  translate,  I  suggest  we  run  this 
brief  film  after  which  I  will  introduce  each  of  j'ou  in  more  detail 
and  we  will  hear  your  statements. 

STATEMENT  OF  SAUL  LANDAU,  ASSOCIATE  FELLOW,  INSTITUTE 

FOR  POLICY  STUDIES 

Mr.  Landau.  I  will  give  you  a  rough  translation  and  I  think  the 
connnittee  staff  has  an  exact  translation. 

(113) 
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[The  translation  of  the  fihn  follows :] 

Fidel,  Cuba,  1974 
An  NEC  Production,  World  Wide  Sales,  Tricontinental  Film  Ctr.,  Inc. 

INTRODUCTION 

Narrator.  This  is  a  filmed  interview  with  Fidel  Castro,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Cuba,  and  a  report  about  the  people  and  the  revolution.  Two  separate  interviews 
were  conducted  by  Frank  Mankiewicz  and  Kirby  Jones,  with  film  producer  Saul 
Landau,  in  July  and  in  October  of  1974.  No  questions  were  submitted  in  advance 
and  Dr.  Castro  responded  to  every  question  put  to  liim.  There  were  no  restric- 
tions on  where  or  what  to  film. 

The  Cuban  Revolution  is  still  young — fifteen  years  old.  Its  leader  is  only 
47 — his  face  unlined,  his  energy  undiminished. 

The  Cuban  people  see  him  often  ...  he  drops  in  on  a  family  in  their  new 
apartment  ...  he  visits  vacationers  at  a  beach  resort. 

Fidel  spends  more  time  outside  the  oflSce  than  probably  any  other  head  of 
state.  He  says  that  this  is  the  only  way  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  people,  to 
know  their  problems  and  what  they  are  feeling. 

Fidel,  as  the  Cuban  people  call  him,  enjoys  his  work. 

When  Fidel  travels,  security  is  light,  save  for  his  Soviet  automatic  rifle 
mounted  on  his  jeep. 

Fidel  here  visits  a  new  rum  factory,  asking  technical  questions  and  listening 
to  workers  discussing  their  problems. 

Fidel  says  that  the  most  important  people  in  Cuba  are  the  students,  and  the 
students  know  how  he  feels  about  them. 

Here  he  pays  a  surprise  visit  to  a  school  in  the  countryside. 

Castro  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  orators  of  his  time.  He  is  a  strong  leader 
and  a  commanding  figure,  and  from  every  appearance,  the  Cubans  like  it  that 
way. 

Fidel.  What  is  being  overthrown  is  not  the  Cuban  Eevolution,  but  the  Yankee 
empire. 

Crowd.  Right  on,  Fidel.  Sock  it  to  the  Yankees. 

FiPEL.  Their  own  policies  are  devouring  them.  There  was  open  and  admitted 
participation  of  the  United  States  Government  in  the  process  that  ended  in  the 
overthrow  and  death  of  President  Allende. 

Questioner.  What  are  your  impressions  of  President  Ford  thus  far? 

Castro.  It  seems  to  me  that  during  the  first  days  he  acted  with  great  cau- 
tion, with  much  discretion.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  found  almost  unanimous  sup- 
port in  the  United  States.  However,  as  you  know,  some  things  have  happened 
afterwards. 

I  have  read  a  great  deal  of  criticism  because  of  the  pardon  of  Nixon.  I  also 
think  that  this  posed  a  moral  problem,  because  it  is  difficuit  to  understand  that 
Nixon  be  pardoned,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  people  be  left  to  be  punished.  This  does 
not  seem  to  be  very  just. 

Afterwards,  but  this  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  the  internal  policy  of  the  United 
States,  I  imagined  that  there  must  have  been  certain  reasons  for  taking  this  de- 
cision. Of  course,  it  was  a  bit  surprising  that  it  broke  the  unanimity  that  was  ob- 
served regarding  Ford.  From  the  point  of  view  of  foreign  policy,  from  ours  .  .  . 
according  to  our  criteria,  there  are  two  stateinents  that  concern  us.  One  was  liis 
justifying  statement  on  the  intervention  of  the  CIA  in  Chile.  And  the  other  was 
his  speeches  in  the  United  Nations  and  in  Detroit  on  the  energy  issue,  in  which 
he  used  what  seems  to  us  very  strong,  pressuring  language,  and  in  a  certain  form 
threatening  to  the  oil  producing  coimtries.  This  reflected  a  certain  political  style, 
from  positions  of  strength.  These  two  international  events  are  to  us,  to  the 
Cubans,  to  the  Latin  Americans,  to  the  countries  of  the  Third  World,  something 
that  worries  us. 

Of  course,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  made  other  statements,  favoring  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  policy  of  international  detente,  which  we  regard  as  positive  pro- 
nouncements. 

Now,  since  we  are  speaking  of  Ford,  I  will  indicate  a  positive  fact :  He  is  not 
involved  with  the  Cuban  counter-revolutionary  elements.  Nixon  was  personally 
very  much  involved  with  them.  And  we  have  seen  in  Ford  a  man  who  is  above 
this,  these  relations  of  friendship.  And,  of  course,  because  we  think  that  the  policy 
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of  a  large  and  powerful  nation  such  as  the  United  States  cannot  l)e  determined  by 
reason  of  personal  bonds  with  certain  people.  In  our  opinion,  from  the  Cuban 
point  of  view,  we  see  Ford  as.  with  a  certain  hope  in  the  sense  that  he  may  after 
all  adopt  a  different  policy  towards  Cuba,  and  that  at  least  he  does  not  have  the 
personal  involvement  that  Nixon  had  in  this  regard.  This  is  a  positive  point  that 
can  be  pointed  out  from  the  Cuban  angle. 

Questioner.  But  his  advisor,  his  principal  foreign  policy  advisor.  President 
Tord's,  remains  the  same  as  President  Nixon's — Secretary  Kissinger. 

Castro.  Kissinger^ — yes,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  there  was  not  always  total 
agreement  between  the  policy  of  Kissinger  and  the  policy  of  Nixon.  You  see,  I  do 
not  believe  that  Kissinger  has  a  personal  position  that  is  hostile  towards  Cuba, 
while  Nixon  undoubtedly  had  a  i:>ersonally  hostile  position  towards  Cuba.  He 
transformed  the  problem  into  a  personal  one  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  principal 
obstacle  to  any  change  in  the  policy  towards  Cuba  was  Nixon.  Not  Kissinger. 
Besides.  Kissinger  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  realistic  politician  who  undoubtedly 
has  fought  for  international  detente.  And  I  must  say  that  the  positive  facts  that 
Nixon  iias  shown  in  international  policies  are  to  a  large  extent  also  to  be 
attributed  to  Kissinger. 

Questioner.  What  about  Dr.  Kissinger's  involvement  in  the  CIA  activities  in 
Chile? 

Castro.  Well,  according  to  the  North  American  press,  he  was  the  President  of 
the  Council  of  Advisors. 

( Advisory  Council )  or  a  Committee  of  40  .  .  .  the  40  Committee,  and  according 
to  this  information,  he  has  a  responsibility  for  this  CIA  participation  in  Chile.  We 
have  read  that  in  the  papers.  The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  this  is  a  blow  to  his 
prestige.  It  is  a  blow,  liecause  international  public  opinion  certainly  always  re- 
garded Kissinger  as  a  man  of  peace,  and  this  episode  in  Chile  is  considered  as  an 
act  in  contradiction  with  the  opinion  held  of  him  internationally.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  affects  his  prestige.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  about  this. 

But  it  could  also  have  happened  that  his  enemies  might  try  to  exploit,  that  is, 
the  enemies  of  international  detente,  might  try  to  take  advantage  of  this  episode 
to  weaken  Kissinger's  position  and  to  combat  Kissinger's  policy,  in  spite  of  all  and 
in  spite  of  its  being  very  lamentable  that  he  might  have  had  any  part  in  the 
events  in  Chile,  I  believe  that  he  is  no  doubt  the  most  realistic  politician  and  who 
has  made  the  greatest  effort  to  find  a  solution  to  the  cold  war  problems  in  recent 
years  in  the  United  States. 

Questioner.  What  do  you  think  of  the  recent  impeachment  and  President 
Nixon's  resignation? 

Castro.  Actually,  my  impression  is  that  it  was  very  serious  from  a  legal  point 
of  view  and  from  the  moral  point  of  view\  It  seems  to  me  that  after  all,  you  found 
a  correct  fonnula  to  liquidate  the  matter.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  spectacle  of  a 
trial  would  have  been  something  rather  hard  for  the  United  States  and  I  think 
that  in  spite  of  Nixon's  resistance,  the  pressure  exerted  on  him  to  convince  him 
to  resign  brought  about — it  seems — results. 

I  believe  you  resolved  (this)  in  a  correct  manner. 

Questioner.  Wasn't  it  an  irony  of  history  that  it  was  Cuban  exiles  like  Barker 
and  Martinez  who  were  involved  in  "Watergate? 

Castro.  Well,  they  are  in  prison  or  indicted,  yet  it  is  certain  that  Nixon  had 
very  good  relations  with  all  these  people  and  it  is  the  irony  of  history  that  these 
people,  who  were  prepared  to  conspire  against  the  Cuban  Revolution,  were  un- 
al)le  to  destroy  the  Cuban  Revolution,  but  they  were  able  to  destroy  Nixon. 

Narrator.  On  April  17,  1961,  a  U.S.  trained  force  of  some  1,400  Cuban  exiles 
invaded  Cuba. 

In  this  film,  captured  by  the  Cubans,  we  see  the  CIA-sponsored  invaders  being 
blessed  aboard  the  invasion  fleet  before  landing  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 

The  operation  failed. 

Castro  personally  commanded  the  Cuban  forces  who  repelled  the  attack.  Some 
of  the  invaders  were  killed.  The  majority  were  made  prisoners.  Their  large  supply 
of  American  weapons  was  seized. 

Castro  explained  the  role  of  Richard  Nixon  in  the  Bay  of  Pigs  episode. 

Castro.  Nixon  proposed  even  to  Eisenhower,  that  this  method  be  used  against 
us  and  defended  it.  And  when  in  the  middle  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  crisis  Kennedy 
consulted  Nixon.  Nixon — according  to  his  own  words — proposed  that  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  be  used. 

This  was  Nixon's  advice.  Kennedy  did  not  take  it.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  Kennedy  had  taken  a  courageous  stand  in  those  days,  when  everyone  was 
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blaming  each  other,  he  said  that  success  had  many  fathers,  but  defeat  is  an 
orphan.  And  he  assumed  the  resiwnsibility  for  all  that  had  happened.  Of  course, 
this  was  undoubtedly  a  courageous  stand  on  his  part. 

Questioner.  What  are  the  Cuban  conditions  for  re-establishing  relations  with 
the  United  States? 

Castro.  I  would  say  that  number  one  is  the  lifting  of  the  economic  blockade. 
Because  the  economic  blockade  is  an  act  of  force,  an  act  of  coercion  which  the 
United  States  exerts  against  us,  because  it  employs  all  its  international  influence, 
all  its  political  strength  and  all  its  economic  power  trying  to  asphyxiate  the 
Cuban  economy,  and  this  policy  has  affected  us  for  many  years  and  we  regard 
this  as  an  extremely  hostile  act  against  us.  And  therefore  we  have  established 
our  position  that  we  are  not  disposed  to  negotiate  under  conditions  of  economic 
blockade.  And  in  order  to  start  discussing  all  the  differences  and  all  the  prob- 
lems as  one  would  like,  it  is  necessary  to  meet  one  condition :  that  the  economic 
blockade  is  stopped.  When  the  economic  blockade  is  ended,  we  shall  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  speak  under  conditions  of  equality :  the  United  States  and  ourselves. 

The  United  States  not  only  refuses  to  trade  with  us,  but  it  takes  punitive  meas- 
ures again.st  the  ships  that  come  to  Cuba,  against  the  countries  that  trade  with 
Cuba.  Now,  here  you  have  a  recent  example :  for  example,  Bangladesh.  A  small 
country  with  50  million  inhabitants  that  has  suffered  a  great  natural  catastrophe, 
enormous  floodings,  which  is  in  need  of  food.  Then  the  United  States,  in  order 
to  grant  Bangladesh  certain  shipments  of  food.'^tuffs — I  believe  100,000  tons  of 
wheat  and  some  other  foodstuff's — it  set  as  condition  to  Bangladesh  that  it  break 
its  commercial  relations  with  Cuba.  Actually,  it  is  a  great  shame  that  in  order 
to  be  able  to  extend  a  certain  assistance  to  a  country  very  much  in  need  of  it,  you 
impose  on  it  a  har.sh  condition,  a  humiliating  condition. 

Once  the  blockade  stops,  then  we  can  start  discussing  all  the  other  problems,  as 
may  be  desired.  Because  there  are  problems  that  are  of  interest  to  us.  There  is  the 
Guantanamo  Base — it  is  one  of  the  problems  to  be  discussed. 

Guantanamo  is  a  piece  of  the  national  territory  of  Cuba.  It  is  occupied  by  the 
United  States,  but  we  do  not  say  that  in  order  to  start  discussion,  they  must 
withdraw  from  Guantanamo ;  rather  we  have  posed  a  single  condition :  that  the 
economic  blockade  be  stopped. 

Questioner.  When  do  you  think  United  States-Cuban  diplomatic  and  economic 
relations  wall  become  a  reality  ? 

Castro.  I  do  not  know  when  the  United  States  will  change  its  present  regime  of 
free  enterprise  for  a  different  one — a  socialist  regime.  I  am  certain  of  one  thing — 
that  it  will  take  decades,  surely  many  decade-s — but  one  day — the  United  States 
will  change.  But  the  economic-social  system  of  Cuba  will  never  turn  back.  One 
day  the  social  systems  of  Cuba  and  the  United  States  will  meet — when  the  United 
States  changes  its  social  regime.  The  capitalistic  social  regime  is  not  eternal,  and 
will  not  be  eternal.  Of  course,  I  am  convinced  that  the  last  country  in  the  world 
where  a  change  towards  socialism  will  take  place  is  the  I'nited  States,  because 
the  free  enterprise  institutions  wield  great  power  in  the  United  States,  because 
it  is  the  country  where  capitalism  has  given  the  maximum  results,  where  capital- 
ism has  gone  the  fastest,  and  where  the  greatest  economic  and  technological 
achievements  have  been  realized — the  country  with  the  most  efficient  capitalism. 

Questioner.  In  1963  were  there  some  overtures  toward  better  relations  betw^een 
the  United  States  and  Cuba? 

Castro.  You  can't  call  it  even  a  single  step — before  Kennedy  was  assas.sinated. 
What  happened  was  very  interesting,  and  that  is.  that  a  French  journalist,  Jean 
Daniel,  who  later  wrote  about  this  several  versions,  writing  after  many  years,  not 
always  the  truth,  of  course,  but  in  general  sticking  pretty  much  to  the  truth.  Jean 
Daniel  went  through  Washington  prior  to  coming  to  Cuba  and  he  talked  ti> 
Kennedy,  with  President  Kennedy,  and  when  Daniel  told  him  he  was  coming  to 
Cuba.  Kennedy  was  very  interested  in  his  trip.  And  he  suggested  several  topics  to 
Daniel,  so  that  Daniel  could  bring  them  up  in  his  conversations  with  me,  and 
Kennedy  asked  him  to  report  back  to  him  on  his  return  to  Washington.  Then. 
Jean  Daniel  arrived  in  Cuba  and  we  talked.  I  went  with  him  to  Varadero  and 
he  was  explaining  to  nie  all  the  details  of  his  conversations  with  Kennedy,  the 
topics  Kennedy  had  suggested  and  his  interest  in  my  reply  to  some  of  these  ques- 
tions. In  my  opinion,  this  was  a  definite  gesture  on  Kennedy's  part  to  try  to  estab- 
lish contact,  an  exchange  with  us,  and  as  I  was  listening  to  everything  he  was 
telling  me  about  his  conversation  with  Kennedy,  the  news  broke  over  the  radio 
that  an  attempt  had  been  carried  out  against  Kennedy's  life.  It  really  seemed 
such  a  .shame,  such  a  tragic,  painful  ending  to  Kennedy's  life. 
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We  understood  what  the  implications  were,  and  we  were  concerned  about  the 
possibility  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  blame  Cuba  for  what  had  happened, 
but  this  was  not  our  only  concern.  AVe  were  disgusted,  because  although  we  were 
in  conflict  with  Kennedy  politically,  we  held  nothing  personal  against  him  as 
revolutionaries,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  wish  him  personal  harm.  Besides, 
Kennedy  could  be  followed  by  someone  worse,  and  I  always  used  to  say  that  at 
least  we  knew  Kennedy,  that  we  had  fought  against  him  during  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
incident,  the  missile  crisis,  and  all  that.  He  was  a  known  enemy,  but  let  me  add 
also  that  the  Kennedy  who  was  assassinated  in  Dallas  was  a  much  more  experi- 
enced man  than  the  Kennedy  who  had  assumed  the  presidency  two  .years  before. 
Because  then,  Kennedy  lacked  experience,  he  had  talent,  but  lacked  maturity  and 
experience  when  he  assumed  the  presidency.  He  learned  a  lot  from  those  first  two 
years.  I  have  no  doubt  about  that.  They  exerted  considerable  influence  on  his 
outlook  on  international  problems. 

I  have  no  doubts  that  Kennedy  would  someday  have  reconsidered  his  policy 
toward  Cuba.  Unfortunately,  the  only  indication  we  had  of  this  was  the  interview 
with  Jean  Daniel,  and  the  message  he  sent  us  through  him.  The  same  day  we 
were  receiving  the  message,  Kennedy  was  assassinated. 

Narrator.  The  U.S.  economic  blockade  of  Cuba  led  Castro  to  turn  to  the  Soviet 
Union  for  help.  And  although  the  Russians  supply  much  of  Cuba's  needs,  there  is 
little  evidence  of  Soviet  presence  in  every  day  Cuba.  But  at  the  Havana  port, 
the  aid  and  the  influence  are  clear.  At  this  modern,  busy  harbor,  ships  pour  in 
every  day  and  every  night,  carrying  Russian,  East  and  West  European  goods. 

Questioner.  Some  say  that  you  have  traded  dependency  on  the  U.S.  for  a  new, 
even  stronger  dependency  on  tlae  Soviet  Union. 

Castro.  I  know  that  the  Soviet  politicians  are  consistent  in  their  ideas  about 
the  necessity  of  international  detente  and  about  peaceful  coexistence,  and  we, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  unlimited  trust  in  them. 

We  have  complete  confidence  in  the  loyalty  of  the  Soviet  leadership  towards 
the  Cuban  revolution  and  we  have  never  had  any  concern  whatsoever  to  this 
effect.  We  know  that  the  Soviets  are  absolutely  loyal  in  their  relations  with 
Cuba,  and  we  have  never  had  the  slightest  worry,  because  we  have  faith  in 
them — this  is  the  truth. 

Of  course,  to  us  the  solidarity  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  of  very  great 
importance.  We  have  received  from  the  Soviet  Union  large-scale  aid  in  every 
respect,  which  has  been  decisive  for  us  in  this  struggle  against  the  blockade. 
You  only  have  to  look,  for  example,  at  the  very  problem  of  fuel  supplies,  which 
has  been  a  very  serious  problem  for  many  countries.  We  had  no  energy  crisis. 
We  had  no  blockade  of  fuel  supplies,  and  during  these  15  years  our  country 
continued  to  receive  from  the  Soviet  Union  all  the  fuel  it  consumes,  year  in, 
year  out.  During  all  these  years,  our  country  received  from  the  Soviet  Union 
the  wheat  it  consumes,  it  received  a  lot  of  transportation  equipment,  agricultural 
equipment,  industrial  equipment. 

All  the  development  of  our  electric  power  supply  has  been  carried  out  essen- 
tially with  Soviet  equipment,  and  today  we  produce  three  times  as  much  elec- 
trical power  as  we  did  before  the  triumph  of  the  revolution.  Our  mechanical 
industry  has  also  been  developing  with  the  assistance  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
in  addition,  food  supplies,  many  food  products,  we  receive  fertilizers,  raw  ma- 
terials, and  a  whole  series  of  essential  products.  So  that  for  us,  the  aid  given  by 
the  Soviet  Union  during  these  years  of  blockade  and  of  crisis  has  been  decisive. 
While  we  were  subjected  to  aggression  from  the  United  States  during  these 
15  years,  from  them  we  received  aid.  We  have  had  insuperable  proof  of  the  spirit 
of  friendship  and  of  solidarity  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

How  can  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  be  compared  with  the  relations 
that  existed  with  the  United  States? 

The  Soviet  Union  has  extended  to  us  payment  facilities,  it  has  granted  us 
large  credits  and  whenever  the  circumstances  of  a  financial  order  required  it,  it 
has  always  displayed  the  best  attitude  towards  us. 

The  United  States  owned  our  mines.  The  United  States  was  the  owner  of  our 
electric  power  plants,  of  our  telephone  companies,  of  the  main  transportation 
companies,  of  the  principal  industries,  of  the  best  lands,  of  the  largest  sugar  mills. 
They  owned  our  banks,  they  owned  our  foreign  trade.  In  a  few  words,  they  owned 
the  Cuban  economy. 

The  Soviets  do  not  own  a  single  mine  in  Cuba,  not  a  single  factory,  not  a  single 
sugar  mill,  not  one  hectare  of  land,  not  a  single  bank,  not  a  single  business,  not 
a  single  public  utility.  So,  then,  all  the  natural  resources,  all  the  industries,  and 
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all  the  means  of  production  belong  to  our  country  and  before  the  revolution  they 
were  under  the  ownership  of  another  country.  They  were  properties  of  a  foreign 
business. 

It  was  really  fortunate  for  us  that  a  country  with  resources,  such  as  the  Soviet 
Union,  would  have  the  inclination  and  the  will  to  help  us.  Otherwise,  we  could 
not  have  made  it  through  those  so  very  difficult  years. 

Questioner.  Do  you  think  the  U.S.  is  the  cause  of  the  current  world  economic 
crisis? 

Castro.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  United  States  alone  is  responsible.  I  believe 
that  in  general  the  entire  industrialized  world  is  responsible  for  this.  But,  in  our 
opinion,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  United  States  has  a  responsibility,  because 
actually,  the  United  States  directed  the  world  economy  after  the  war,  after  the 
last  war.  The  international  monetary  system  was  set  up  by  the  United  States. 
The  dollar  became  the  world  currency.  The  monetary  system,  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  was  organized  by  the  United  States,  the  World  Bank,  all  the 
financial  organizations  were  organized  by  the  United  States.  That  gave  the 
United  States  a  very  privileged  position,  because  it  turned  its  currency,  its  paper 
currency,  into  the  currency  of  the  whole  world.  It  was  able  to  effect  a  vast  expan- 
sion of  its  economy,  it  was  able  to  invest  fabulous  amounts  of  money  abroad,  and 
to  buy  numerous  industrial  companies  in  England,  in  Europe,  all  over  the  world. 
North  American  money  was  accepted  everywhere.  But  it  also  seems  that  as  it 
has  influenced  the  world  economic  situation,  the  problems  of  the  cold  war  have 
influenced  this,  too. 

The  military  budgets,  which,  in  the  United  States,  ^low  run  at  more  than  80 
billion  dollars.  All  this  is  generating  inflation.  The  world  became  filled  with 
U.S.  dollars  and  the  inflation  came  about  as  a  consequence  of  there  being  in 
existence  more  money  than  production  goods.  We  have  also  had  inflation,  and 
the  inflation  has  forced  us  to  take  certain  measures,  such  as  rationing ;  but  we 
established  rationing  when  faced  with  this  inflation,  and  achieved  a  more  equal 
distribution.  For  a  capitalist  country,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  put  into  place 
a  measure  of  this  type. 

Next  to  this,  the  capitalist  industrialized  societies  have  developed  an  economy 
that  can  be  called  a  waste  economy,  which  calls  for  ever  more,  more  raw  mate- 
rials, more  energy  resources.  Now,  then,  no  country  in  the  world  had  the  raw 
materials  and  the  energy  resources  that  the  United  States  had,  thanks  to  which 
the  United  States  attained  its  enormous  economic  and  industrial  prosperity.  But 
the  oil  it  produces  is  not  enough  for  the  United  States,  the  energy  it  produces, 
the  hydroelectric  energy,  the  coal,  all  that  is  not  sufficient,  and  therefore,  it  has 
fallen  into  a  situation  of  dependency  on  other  countries. 

Now,  then,  the  situation  became  worse  in  the  countries  of  Europe  and  in  .Japan, 
when  they  started  to  increase  the  consumption  of  oil  to  huge  quantities.  They 
abandoned  coal.  Why?  Because  oil  is  much  cheaper  than  coal,  oil  can  be  handled 
easier  than  coal,  it  is  a  cleaner  fuel  than  coal.  So,  then  they  developed  a  tremen- 
dous economy  based  on  a  very  cheap  raw  material :  oil.  And  this  is  why  oil 
consumption  rose  to  such  an  extraordinary  extent. 

I  believe  that  the  United  States  has  a  great  responsibility  in  all  this  worldwide 
economic  crisis.  Not  it  alone,  because  the  countries — the  rest  of  the  capitalist 
world  followed  the  American  model.  It  abandoned  coal,  abandoned  other  energy 
resources  and  flung  itself  into  the  consumption  of  a  very  cheap  energy  source, 
a  very  short-sighted  policy. 

Questioner.  Do  not  the  Arab  countries  also  share  responsibility  for  this  crisis? 

Castro.  No  doubt  about  it.  For  many  years,  the  oil  producing  countries  let 
themselves  be  exploited  by  the  oil  companies,  but  at  a  given  moment  they  became 
aware  of  their  power  to  defend  their  interests.  Up  imtil  that  moment,  the  only 
powerful  ones  in  the  world  were  the  capitalist  industrialized  countries.  They 
were  the  only  powerful  ones  in  the  world,  and  they  set  the  conditions  of  exchange, 
market  prices  and  everything.  They  determined  the  prices  they  would  pay  for 
raw  materials  and  the  prices  to  be  paid  for  the  finished  products. 

This  situation  has  changed  in  the  world,  because  the  world  is  undergoing  a 
revolutionary  process.  Today,  the  countries  unite,  they  group,  the.v  become  aware 
of  their  strengths  and  are  taking  measures  to  defend  their  interests.  I  believe 
that  this  conflict  cannot  be  resolved  by  force.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  suicide 
to  try  to  resolve  this  conflict  by  force.  I  believe  that  this  conflict  can  be  solved* 
only  through  cooperation  and  negotiation,  and  I  believe  that  it  should  embrace 
not  only  the  interests  of  the  industrialized  countries  and  the  interests  of  the  oil 
producing  countries,  but  all  the  interests  of  the  underdeveloped  world. 
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Questioner.  Does  Cuba  have  relations  with  Europe  and  the  Common  Marlvet? 

Castro.  Yes,  with  .  .  . 

Questioner.  Almost  all  the  countries? 

Castro.  Yes,  with  almost  all  the  members  of  the  Common  Market.  In  general, 
we  have  relations  with  almost  every  one  of  them,  to  a  larger  or  lesser  degree, 
but  we  trade  with  all  the  European  countries. 

Questioner.  Is  the  trade  increasingV 

Castro.  In  the  beginning,  these  relations  were  limited.  They  were  not  really 
relations  with  the  Common  Market,  but  with  the  member  countries  and  those 
European  countries  that  are  not  members  of  the  Common  Market.  They  have 
grown  during  the  past  few  years.  In  the  beginning,  pressure  from  the  United 
States  was  strong,  but  it  has  decreased  and  our  relations  have  developed  with 
those  countries.  Our  trade  with  Japan  has  also  increased.  And  there  are  several 
Latin  American  countries  that  trade  with  us,  and  I  have  no  doubts  that  the 
number  of  Latin  American  countries  trading  with  us  and  having  diplomatic 
relations  with  us  will  increase  in  the  future. 

Narrator.  Havana,  Cuba — once  the  playground  of  American  toursists  and  the 
jet  set — has  retained  all  the  beauty  and  atmosphere  of  its  tropical  setting,  but 
now  with  a  significant  change — Cuba  belongs  to  the  Cubans.  Everything  is  dis- 
tributed to  all. 

In  city  life,  public  buses  are  more  prevalent  than  private  cars. 

But  it  is  in  the  rural  areas  that  the  revolution  began,  and  they  have  received 
the  highest  priority.  Many  of  the  traditional  ways  still  exist.  Although  modern 
techniques  are  developing,  Castro  himself  admits  that  it  is  difficult  to  change 
patterns  that  have  resulted  from  centuries  of  domination.  Rural  poverty  still 
exists. 

But  throughout  Cuba  there  are  many  dramatic  changes. 

Neighbors  have  always  helped  each  other  to  build  their  homes  and  that  is  no 
different  today — it  now  takes  place  on  a  grander  scale.  New  apartment  com- 
plexes— in  cities  and  in  suburbs. 

The  new  housing  is  built  by  voluntary  labor  formed  into  what  Cubans  call 
micro-brigades. 

Office  managers  learn  carpentry ;  bus  drivers  work  as  stone  masons — all  ama- 
teur builders. 

Young  architects  and  engineers — trained  and  educated  in  Cuba  during  the  last 
fifteen  years — plan  housing  complexes  that  have  ample  space,  are  well-land- 
scaped, and  complete  with  health  clinics,  day  care  centers,  swimming  pools,  and 
even  small  factories.  Built  by  the  government,  these  apartments  are  owned  by  the 
people  who  live  in  them.  Housing  is  now  considered  a  right,  not  a  privilege. 

But  if  there  is  a  privileged  class  in  Cuba,  it  is  the  children  .  .  .  taught  by  a 
new  generation  of  Cuban  teachers.  Free  schools  exist  now  for  every  child.  They 
learn  agriculture,  technical  skills,  science,  humanities.  The  secondary  schools 
are  built  next  to  factories  or  in  the  countryside  so  that  the  students  not  only 
study,  but  form  a  part  of  the  work  force  as  well. 

All  Cuban  males  spend  three  years  in  the  armed  forces.  Castro  says  that  the 
only  need  for  the  militar.v  is  to  defend  Cuba  against  possible  attack.  But  after 
basic  training,  this  military  force  adds  to  the  production  of  Cuba — working  in 
the  fields  or  on  construction  sites.  Cuba  spends  twice  as  much  on  education  and 
public  health  as  it  does  on  the  armed  force. 

As  with  the  work,  the  good  times  are  also  shared  equally  by  all  Cubans.  This 
is  Carnival  in  July. 

The  night  clubs  and  restaurants,  once  reserved  for  the  affluent  and  the  tourists, 
are  readily  available  for  the  average  Cuban.  In  a  sense,  that  is  what  the  revolu- 
tion is  all  about:  taking  people  from  the  bottom  and  letting  them  share  equally 
in  the  good  things  of  life. 

Ernest  Hemingway  often  drank  in  this  bar  where  faded  photos  of  American 
movie  stars,  like  Rita  Hayworth  and  Errol  Flynn,  hark  back  to  a  different  age. 

Old  melodies  from  the  United  States  still  linger  ,  .  .  but  the  cultural  presence 
from  the  North,  once  dominant,  has,  like  the  movie  stars'  pictures,  faded. 

The  large  hotels,  once  off-limits  to  most  Cubans,  now  provide  pleasure  for 
honeymooners  and  vacationers. 

Time — fifteen  years — has  gone  by. 

Sugar  remains  Cuba's  basic  export,  her  source  of  wealth.  Most  cane  is  still  cut 
by  hand,  hut  the  transporting,  refining,  and  loading  have  become  mechanized — 
thanks  to  Soviet  technical  aid. 
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The  Soviet  Union  provides  Cuba  with  some  HV2  million  a  clay  of  assistance. 
That's  a  lot  of  money,  but  it's  less  than  half  of  what  the  United  States  gives  to 
South  Vietnam.  The  Cubans  have  used  Soviet  aid  to  develop  a  socialist  model  for 
Latin  America. 

For  several  years,  Che  Guevara,  the  Argentine-born  revolutionary  who  died 
fighting  a  guerilla  war  in  Bolivia,  used  to  represent  Cuba's  policy  of  armed  strug- 
gle. But  now  the  Che  posters  refer  only  to  the  exemplary  socialist  man  whom 
Che  epitomized  for  the  Cuban  revolution.  Cuba's  relations  with  Latin  America 
have  changed,  postures  have  become  less  rigid,  and  Castro  talked  about  an  in- 
tegrated community  south  of  the  United  States  borders. 

Castro.  No  small  and  isolated  Latin  American  country  can  accomplish  any- 
thing. We  Latin  Americans  should  struggle  toward  a  community  of  Latin 
American  peoples  because  the  world  of  the  future  is  a  world  of  large  communities. 
The  United  States  is  a  large  community,  Western  Europe  is  a  large  community, 
the  USSR  and  the  socialist  camp  of  Europe  is  a  large  community,  China  is  a  large 
community,  and  in  the  future  only  the  large  communities  will  be  in  a  position  to 
face  the  great  problems  humanity  has  before  it.  And  we,  the  Latin  American 
l)eop]es.  have  a  community  of  language,  of  culture,  of  tradition,  and  we  are 
peoples  who  must  unite  in  the  same  way  as  the  states  of  North  America  united, 
and  we  shall  form  a  large  community,  and  if  the  United  States  had  not  been  a 
large  community  it  would  not  have  been  able  to  achieve  the  industrial  successes, 
the  scientific  successes,  the  economic  successes  it  has  attained. 

So,  we  think  we  should  work  toward  creating  a  community,  not  in  the  spirit  of 
enmity  toward  the  United  States,  not  in  the  spirit  of  fighting  the  United  States. 
In  the  long  run,  Cuba  and  the  United  States  are  neighbors.  In  one  way  or  an- 
other they  have  to  find  a  way  to  live  together  amicably. 

Questioner.  In  your  opinion,  did  the  example  of  Chile  end  the  possibility  of 
change  by  peaceful  and  parliamentary  means"?  Do  you  understand? 

C.^sTRO.  Yes,  I  understand.  Look.  Allende  and  the  United  I'opular  of  Chile 
tested  the  possibility  of  making  a  change  by  peaceful  means  and  by  parliamen- 
tary means.  Actually,  Allende  was  very  re-spectful  of  Parliment,  he  was  very 
respectful  of  the  opposition  parties  and  was  very  respectful  of  the  opposition  press 
and  of  the  constitution  and  of  the  laws.  It  is  absolutely  false  and  absolutely  base- 
less that  Allende  tried  to  establish  a  single  party,  that  Allende  tried  to  destroy 
the  ojjposition  parties,  that  Allende  tried  to  destroy  the  opposition  press  and 
Allende  tried  to  destroy  Parliament.  I  knew  Allende  very  well  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  Allende  scrupulously  respected  the  law,  the  constitution,  and  the  insti- 
tutions of  Chile. 

It  is  .simply  a  lie  to  try  and  justify  the  intervention  that  took  place  there,  in 
Chile.  Allende  tried  to  carry  out  .social  reforms,  with  a  parliament,  with  the 
l)arties  and  through  absolutely  legal  and  absolutely  peaceful  means.  And  what 
they  did  was  to  conspire  to  obstruct  the  government,  to  sabotage  its  work,  and 
in  the  end  violate  the  constitution,  cause  a  coup  d'etat,  assassinate  Allende,  e.stab- 
ILsh  there  a  regime  of  terror — one  of  the  most  cruel  ones  known  in  the  history  of 
this  hemisphere. 

And  I  believe  that  to  make  a  revolution,  you  need  the  people,  and  force  is  also 
needed  and  power  is  needed,  the  power  of  arms  is  needed.  I  am  going  to  cite  an 
example  to  you :  Peru — great  social  changes  are  taking  place  in  Peru.  In  Peru, 
a  revohitionary  process  has  been  going  on  for  six  years.  And  why  can  this  process 
be  carried  on'?  Because  the  Peruvian  revolutionary  government  counts  on  the 
siipport  of  the  armed  forces,  counts  on  the  support  of  arms,  and  can  go  on  carry- 
ing through  all  these  changes. 

What  I  already  told  you  in  the  first  part  of  this  interview,  is  that  I  consider 
that  the  foi'ce  of  arms  is  needed  to  carry  on  a  revolution  under  the  conditions  of 
our  Latin  American  peoples.  We  have  not  only  the  example  of  Peru  alone.  We  can 
also  cite  Panama. 
Questioner.  Panama? 

Castro.  The  armed  forces  have  been  playing  a  revolutionary  role  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  they  can  carry  on  -^ith  it,  because  they  can  count  on  the  support 
of  arms.  If  a  revolutionary  process  is  to  be  carried  out  without  the  support  of 
arms,  then  it  does  not  march  forward  and  what  happens  to  it  is  what  has  hap- 
pened in  Chile.  This  is  the  lesson  we  can  draw  from  the  Chilean  exi^erience. 
Questioner.  About  the  case  of  Venezuela  .  . . 

Castro.  In  Venezuela  certain  circumstances  prevail.  We  would  speak  of  an 
elected  government  with  a  parliamentary  majority  that  proposes  to  carry  out 
some  measures  of  nationalization,  such  as  the  nationalization  of  iron  and  the 
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nationalization  of  oil.  I  believe  that  these  measures  enjoy  great  national  support 
in  Venezuela,  enjoy  a  sense  of  great  national  support,  enjoy  a  sense  of  great 
national  sympathy.  And  I  include  among  those  having  this  national  feeling,  the 
armed  forces  of  Venezuela.  I  am  sure  that  these  changes,  at  least  the  measures  of 
nationalization  of  iron  and  of  oil,  can  perfectly  well  be  implemented  by  the  pres- 
ent government  of  Venezuela. 

These  are  important  measures.  But  a  profound  social  revolution  such  as  the 
one  that  took  place  in  Cuba,  it  creates  more  complex  and  more  difficult  problems, 
because  then  a  struggle  of  interests  begins  . . . 

And  a  very  fierce  struggle  between  classes.  I  believe  that  in  as  much  as  the 
measures  are  proposed  to  be  carried  through  in  the  defense  of  natural  resources, 
in  the  defense  of  national  interests,  they  are  measures  that  can  count  on  the 
support  of  all  the  people,  they  can  be  put  into  practice. 

Questioner.  What  is  the  situation  of  political  prisoners? 

Castro.  At  present,  in  Cuba,  there  remain  about  20  percent  of  the  counter- 
revolutionary prisoners  that  we  had  in  the  first  years  of  the  revolution.  80  percent 
have  been  released  through  various  plans,  we  freed  them.  We  released  80  percent, 
we  did  not  put  any  conditions  on  anyone  to  release  them.  We  believed  they 
could  be  released ;  there  is  a  part  that  we  do  not  believe  can  be  released  as  yet. 
11  is  a  moral  issue,  a  (luestion  of  justice,  not  a  question  of  negotiation. 

Questioner.  Can  you  comment  on  the  first  elections  held  last  summer  in 
:Matanzas  province? 

Castro.  Actually,  the  elections  went  perfectly  well.  There  was  great  participa- 
tion, more  than  90  percent  of  the  population  took  part  in  these  elections  and  the 
experiment  is  going  perfectly  well.  We  intend  to  analyze  all  the  results  and  to 
apply  these  same  principles  nationally.  In  a  year,  more  or  less,  we  shall  be  able 
to  collect  the  results  of  this  experience,  and  then,  in  1975,  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
we  will  hold  the  first  congress  of  the  party. 

The  party  congress  will  decide  on  this  and  it  is  very  possible  that  in  1976, 
this  procedure  will  be  applied  to  the  entire  country.  To  all  the  provinces,  to  all 
the  country. 

The  revolution  is  very  much  consolidated.  The  revolution  is  much  more  secure. 
For  many  years  the  revolution  had  to  fight  for  survival ;  the  revolution  has 
succeeded  in  surviving.  And  now,  it  marches  on  at  a  marvelous  pace  and  we  can 
fulfill  these  tasks  of  giving  the  Cuban  state  a  definitive  form. 

Questioner.  What  will  be  the  role  of  the  Party? 

Castro.  The  Party  gives  the  direction  to  the  state  and  to  the  whole  society.  It 
holds  the  supreme  political  command.  This  will  be  the  role,  the  function  of  the 
Party,  which  will  be  recognized  in  the  constitution  itself.  This  will  be  included 
in  the  constitutional  precepts  of  the  country ;  the  Party's  role,  that  is.  Because 
the  Party  will  play  a  political  role,  a  role  of  uniting  the  people,  of  educating  the 
people,  of  guiding  the  people  and  including  the  guiding  of  the  state. 

It  is  true  that  we  are  trying  to  maintain,  trying  to  enable  the  individual  to 
feel  the  greatest  freedom  possible.  Of  course.  We  are  opposed  to  the  criterion  of 
interfering  in  the  personal  life  of  people,  even  though  the  revolution  assigns 
many  tasks  to  everyone,  and  gives  a  lot  of  work  to  all,  because  the  students  have 
a  lot  of  work.  For  example,  they  work  in  production,  they  study,  participate  in 
cultural,  artistic  and  sports  activities,  in  brief,  they  have  not  a  minute  free 
during  the  day. 

Women  do  a  great  deal  of  work  as  workers,  as  members  of  the  Federation  of 
Women,  as  housewives,  and  besides  they  are  members  of  the  CDR's,  and  if  they 
are  also  active  members  of  the  Party,  they  have  a  lot  of  activities.  Besides,  they 
also  belong  to  the  trade  unions.  I  hear  that  people  are  complaining,  for  example, 
that  the  teachers  have  a  lot  of  work — in  the  schools,  with  the  programs,  the 
teachers'  union,  the  women,  many  meetings,  so  I  must  say,  in  truth,  that 
everyone  here  has  many  social  obligations  and  many  political  obligations. 

But  this  is  also  bringing  about  that  everyone  feels  he  is  a  part,  is  a  participant, 
that  no  one  feels  alienated  from  the  process,  that  no  one  feels  indifferent  to  the 
state.  Everyone  here  identifies  with  the  revolutionary  state  and  with  the  tasks 
of  the  state.  Today,  each  Cuban  citizen  can  say  as  Louis  XIV  said,  "L'etat — 
c'est  moi"  (I  am  the  State).  And  this  identification  between  the  citizen  and 
the  power  is  decisive,  without  it  the  revolution  could  not  have  maintained  itself. 

QuESTioNiai.  Would  you  allow  an  opposition  newspaper  to  publish? 

Castro.  No,  in  reality  not. 

Questioner.  Why  not,  really? 
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Castro.  We  are  starting  with  one  idea — that  the  newspapers  here  belong  to 
the  workers.  We  are  starting  out  with  the  idea  that  there  is  a  social  order  that 
holds  office  coercively  in  the  name  of  the  majority,  and  in  reality  in  our  con- 
cepts we  do  not  allow,  we  do  not  allow,  the  existence  of  press  organs  of  class 
enemies  of  the  Revolution  to  publish  against  the  Revolution.  This  is  our  concept, 
I  don't  ask  that  you  agree  because  we  understand  that  these  newspapers  are 
weapons  which  we  do  not  make  available  to  the  enemies  of  the  Revolution.  We 
certainly  think  so.  I  don't  ask  that  you  agree  with  out  manner  of  thinking,  but 
we  have  nothing  to  conceal  and  nothing  to  keep  secret.  We  conceived  the 
Revolution  theoretically  as  a  process  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  exploited  against 
the  exploiters. 

Questioner.  Would  you  allow  opposition  to  exist? 

Castro.  It  is  so  that  there  exists  no  opposition  in  the  known  classical  sense,  to 
which  you  are  referring.  There  can  be  opposition.  It  is  acted  out  within  the 
Party,  within  the  Party.  It  can  be  acted  out  within  its  mass  organization,  it  can 
be  acted  out  within  the  factories — but  not  as  a  nationally  organized  party  repre- 
senting one  class.  There  is  the  right  to  give  an  opinion,  there  is  the  right  to  dis- 
agree, but  when  the  majority  agrees  on  a  specific  decision,  the  minority  must 
submit  to  the  decision  of  the  majority. 

Mr.  Bingham  [presiding].  I  would  like  to  apologize  to  the  witnesses 
and  to  the  members  of  the  committee  for  being  delayed.  I  was  taking 
part  in  a  debate  on  the  floor.  I  would  like  to  say  something  about  our 
first  witness  who  has  just  shown  us  this  film. 

Saul  Landau  is  an  associate  fellow  at  the  Institute  for  Policy 
Studies.  He  has  produced  and  directed  many  documentaries  and  has 
won  numerous  fihn  festival  awards.  He  has  made  10  trips  to  Cuba 
since  the  revolution. 

He  has  made  five  films  about  Cuba  using  information  gathered  from 
these  trips.  One  of  his  films,  "CBS  Reports:  Castro,  Cuba,  and  the 
U.S.A.,"  won  the  1974  Overseas  Press  Club  Award.  He  has  an  M.A. 
in  history  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  is  author  of  three 
books  on  American  history. 

We  are  glad  to  have  you,  Mr.  Landau  and  you  may  proceed  to  give 
us  vour  statement. 

Mr.  Landau.  I  would  like  to  make  a  very  brief  oral  statement  since 
all  of  the  committee  members  can  read  my  written  statement.  And  I 
will  make  myself  available  to  you  for  answering  any  questions  that 
you  might  have,  since  I  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  Cuba  and 
have  held  long  conversations,  especially  during  our  film  work,  with 
Prime  Minister  Castro. 

In  the  15  years,  approximately,  that  I  have  been  going  back  and 
forth  for  journalistic  and  film  purposes  mainly,  I  have  observed  quite 
a  bit  about  Cuba.  The  thing  that  is  most  shocking.  I  think,  to  the 
person  who,  let  us  say,  went  down  there  in  1959  and  the  person  who 
goes  back  today,  is  that  Cuba  has  built  an  entirely  new  country. 

If  you  just  look  at  the  physical  environment  of  roads,  buildings, 
schools,  factories,  dams,  hospitals,  nursery  schools,  and  apartment 
buildings  now,  you  will  see  a  transformed  physical  environment. 

Second,  what  strikes  you  is  the  youth  of  the  population.  By  1980  the 
great  majority  of  Cubans  will  have  no  living  memory  of  life  under 
any  different  kind  of  social  order. 

The  third  thing  that  strikes  one  as  one  goes  is  the  amount  of  political 
involvement  of  the  average  Cuban  citizen.  As  JNIembers  of  Congress 
you  know  what  meetings  are,  and  the  average  Cuban  citizen  spends 
enormous  amounts  of  his  waking  hours  at  meetings  before  work,  dur- 
ing lunch,  after  work.  He  or  she  may  have  two  or  three  meetings  a  day 
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and  almost  everj^  sector  of  society  is  discussing  policies,  laws,  which 
they  are  now  enacting,  and  the  various  problems  that  they  are  facing 
in  the  work  situations. 

This  new,  more  democratic  environment  has  come  about  mainly  Jin 
the  last  5  years,  since  their  failure  of  the  10  million  tons  goal  of  1970 

[Mr.  Landau's  prepared  statement  follows  :] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Saul  Landau,  Associate  Fellow,   Institute  of 

Policy  Studies 

summary  of  statement 

1.  Fidel  Castro's  regime  has  won  legitimacy.  It  enjoys  relations  and  trade  with 
most  of  Western  Europe,  Japan,  all  of  the  Communist  countries,  Canada,  and 
much  of  the  Caribbean,  and  finally  with  an  increasing  number  of  Latin  American 
countries.  Castro  and  his  guerrillas  have  held  state  power  for  more  than  sixteen 
years.  In  1958,  under  Batista,  Cuba  had  formal  relatidus  wirh  some  torty  nine 
countries.  In  l!)?.")  Cuba  has  formal  relations  with  about  ninety  countries. 

2.  The  majority  of  Cubans  today  have  no  memory  of  life  unuer  a  different  social 
order.  In  addition  to  the  new  values  they  learn,  they  also  live,  learn,  work,  and 
travel  on  buildings  and  roads  constructed  since  the  Revolution. 

3.  The  U.S.  hostile  policy  toward  Cuba  has  failed  in  all  respects,  and  has  had 
long  range  and  unpleasant  implications.  Young  Cubans  see  the  United  States 
govermuent  as  the  cause  of  much  of  their  hardship  and  sliortages.  While  the 
U.S.  policy  did  force  Castro  to  adopt  rationing  and  other  austerity  measures, 
Castro  turned  some  of  these  policies  to  his  advantage :  he  could  point  to  concrete 
U.S.  measures  designed  to  hurt  Cubans.  In  addition,  he  usetl  rationing  to  effect  a 
more  even  distribution  of  resources. 

4.  Cuba  no  longer  exports  revolution.  Detente  and  the  thaws  in  the  Cold  War 
have  removed  the  ideological  justifications  for  U.S.  policy. 

5.  Most  U.S.  journalists  and  critics  have  not  studied  nor  analysed  the  Revolu- 
tion on  any  but  superficial  levels.  As  New  York  Times  retired  editor  Herbert 
Mattliews  noted:  "Never  has  a  Revolution  been  so  misunderstood,  so  badly  re- 
reported."  Those  who  have  traveled  frequently  to  Cuba  or  stayed  there  to  learn 
have  all  concluded  that  the  Revolution  has  sunk  ijermanent  roots.  By  recognizing 
that  and  dropping  our  embargo  we  could  begin  to  discuss  witli  tlie  Cubans  the 
problems  (^f  mutual  concern,  and  begin  once  again  to  trade  and  relate  to  our 
historic  neighbor. 

STATEMENT 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  opiwrtunity  to  testif.v  on  a  subje<'t  I  have 
observed  first  hand  for  fifteen  years  and  which  has  been  the  subject  of  five  films 
that  I  produced  and  directed  as  well  as  many  articles  and  lectures. 

I  have  seen  the  results  of  the  U.S.  embargo  policy  on  Cuba,  from  the  Cuban 
point  of  view  and  from  our  own,  and  after  making  ten  visits  to  Cuba  since  19€() 
and  talking  for  hours,  and  on  one  occasion  days,  witli  Prime  Minister  Castro,  I 
have  concluded  that  the  embargo  policy  not  only  failed  to  achieve  its  objective, 
bu*^  i-aused  deep  hatred  and  bitterness  against  the  T'nited  States  government. 

Most  of  my  visits  to  Cuba  were  made  for  journalistic  or  filmmaking  purposes. 
I  ti-avelled  to  every  Province  many  times,  and  to  the  Isle  of  Pines.  I  spoke  at 
length  on  and  off  camera  to  peasants  in  the  remotest  rural  villages  and  to  work- 
ers in  the  most  congested  urban  centers.  I  have  talked  witli  government  leaders 
and  professionals,  loyal  supporters  and  some  who  remain  critical  of  the  Castro 
led  government. 

From  my  experience  and  reflection,  I  would  say  that  we  have  not  isolated  the 
Cuban  Revolution  or  the  Cuban  pef)ple.  We  have  forced  them  to  seek  and  make 
new  friends  on  new  terms,  or  to  reevaluate  their  old  fri'^nds  with  new  criteria. 
And  in  sixteen  and  one-half  years  the  Revolution  has  sunk  deep-roots  with  adults 
and  with  those  wlio  have  grown  up  knowing  the  Revolution  rroni  birth. 

These  young  people  have  received  from  the  Revolution  their  education,  tini- 
forms  and  books,  a  daily  liter  of  milk  and  often  times  all  bed  and  board.  They 
know  also  that  the  United  States  has  given  them  nothing  but  shortages,  hostility, 
and,  has  at  times  sent  Cuban  nationals  on  mysterious  CIA-connected  missions. 

What  Cuban  youth  read  about  in  their  newspapers  and  listen  to  on  radio  and 
TV  is  U.S.  "imperialist"  action  in  Indochina,  and  each  one  of  them  is  taught 
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and  believes  that  if  our  troops  had  not  been  tied  up  in  Vietnam,  they  could  have 
been  used  against  the  Cubans.  On  the  other  hand  the  Soviets  have  offered  Cuba 
enormous  amounts  of  aid  and  have  required  little  in  return.  This  imbalance  has 
hurt  us,  not  only  in  Cuba,  but  in  all  Latin  American  countries  where  this  infor- 
mation has  been  made  accessible  to  populations. 

It  is  time  to  change  our  myopic  policy,  and  what  Cuba  asks  as  a  demonstration 
of  U.S.  good  faith  costs  us  little.  Castro  has  demanded  of  the  U.S.  that  the 
embargobe  lifted  as  a  necessary  first  step  toward  beginning  negotiation  of  tlie 
many  points  of  conflict  between  our  country  and  Cuba — and  only  the  food  and 
medicine  embargo.  By  our  lifting  the  embargo,  argue  opponents  of  detente  with 
Cuba,  we  woukl  be  legitimizing  a  dictator  and  giving  into  his  demands.  The  fact 
is  that  Castro's  legitimacy,  after  .sixteen  consecutive  years  in  conmiand,  is  no 
longer  open  to  question  in  the  w^orld  of  nations,  and  his  demands  are  hardly 
excessive.  Our  embargo  was  designed  to  strangle  and  isolate  the  Cuban  Revolu- 
tion, and  it  has  not  worked.  Each  year  Cuba's  foreign  trade  and  relations  expand. 
The  provocations  that  caused  the  U.S.  to  act  against  Cuba  no  longer  weigh 
heavily  with  most  of  our  body  politic.  We  enjoy  formal  relations  with  the  Soviets 
and  Chinese  and  other  Communist  nations. 

In  addition  to  the  many  economic  reasons  for  lowering  the  blockade,  a  more 
important  reason  in  my  opinion  derives  from  analyzing  some  simple  statistics. 
More  tlian  SO^r  of  the  people  in  Cuba  today  have  never  lived  under  or  have  a 
memory  of  a  different  social  order,  and  most  of  Cuba's  physical  wealth,  her 
schools,  hospitals,  roads,  resorts,  factories,  have  been  built  since  the  Revolution. 
In  short,  Cuba  in  1975  is  a  new  country,  with  a  new  population  and  a  new  man- 
made  environment.  The  language,  many  customs,  and  the  palm  trees  remain  tlie 
same,  but  to  the  .sixteen  year  old  Cuban  today  the  Cold  War  policy  that  the  U.S. 
has  pursued  against  Cuba  only  makes  him  or  her  feel  angry  and  deprived. 

For  example.  Cubans  learn  from  reading  their  newspapers  and  listening  to 
their  radios  and  to  Castro's  speeches  that  many  of  their  shortages  and  depriva- 
tions stem  directly  from  the  U.S.  economic  blockade.  Rationing,  by  the  way. 
which  some  critics  select  as  a  point  of  attack,  was  adopted  as  a  result  of  the 
U.S.  blockade  to  insure  that  the  scarce  resources  were  equally  shared,  and  that 
in?ome  difference  would  not  mean  differences  in  the  amount  of  food  or  clothing 
that  an  individual  could  buy. 

Another  dimension  of  our  Cuban  policy  puts  us  in  an  even  worse  light.  Cubans 
learn  that  the  U.S.  recently  refused  Bangladesh  food  aid  after  that  country 
suffered  severe  flooding  unless  Bangladesh  broke  its  trade  rehJtions  with  Cuba. 
Bangladesh  gave  in  because  she  was  desperate  for  wheat^ — and  ceased  the  flow 
of  hemp  bags  to  Cuba. 

Our  image  in  Cuba,  as  a  result  of  our  blockade,  and  our  military  actions  in 
Vietnam  and  elsewhere,  have  helped  to  create  the  image  of  our  government  as 
a  bully.  We  no  longer  try  to  impose  heavy  sanctions  on  large  nations  like  Russia 
and  China,  but  pick  on  the  small  ones. 

A  favorite  charge  against  Castro  is  the  "export  of  revolution."  When  we  asked 
him  about  this  charge  Castro  replied  that  Cuba  had  indeed  exported  much  sugar, 
but  revolution  was  not  a  comparable  commodity  and  therefore  could  not  be 
exported.  He  has  admitted  aiding  other  revolutionary  movements  (with  material, 
men  and  ideas)  without  success  in  the  past  in  Latin  America.  He  said  that  if 
one  calculated  the  amount  that  the  United  States  spent  on  counter  revolution, 
then  entire  Cuban  effort  would  barely  show  on  a  statistical  chart.  It  is  now 
recognized  by  his  friends  and  enemies  alike  that  Cuba  is  not  participating  in 
Latin  American  violence.  The  reports  of  guerrilla  training  camps  in  Cuba  have 
not  been  confirmed  by  any  reliable  source.  One  need  only  look  at  Cuba's  improved 
relations  with  Peru,  Panama,  Venezuela.  Columbia,  Argentina,  Mexico,  Hon- 
duras and  several  of  the  Caribbean  countries  to  deduce  that  Castro's  policy  has 
changed.  A  majority  of  OAS  countries  recognized  tliis  and  voted  to  lift  sanctions. 
Most  observers  believe  that  the  end  of  the  OAS  embargo  is  very  near.  Castro,  as 
Senator  McGovern  explained,  offered  new  concessions  when  he  allowed  for  only 
a  lifting  of  food  and  medicine  embargoes  as  prerequisites  for  beginning  negotia- 
tions on  the  many  subjects  the  two  countries  have  to  discuss. 

Our  resumption  of  trade,  it  has  been  argued,  would  legitimize  the  confiscation 
of  U.S.  property.  On  the  contrary,  the  lifting  of  the  food  and  medicine  embargo 
would  allow  for  discussion  of  compensation  to  those  firms  that  have  made  claims 
against  Cuba.  Otherwise,  no  basis  exists  for  even  beginning  to  deal  with  the 
compensation  issue. 
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Critics  of  Ciiha  have  made  numerous  charges  ranging  from  their  disagreement 
or  dislike  for  particular  Castro  policies,  to  their  fear  that  Castro  has  turned 
Cuba  into  a  SoAdet  puppet  state,  with  police  everywhere  and  large  sectors  of  the 
population  starving  and  impoverished. 

No  responsible  journalist  or  recent  visitor  has  seen  evidence  of  police  state 
behavior,  or  indeed  any  signs  of  the  extreme  poverty  found  in  most  Latin 
American  countries.  In  fact  Castro  has  indeed  aided  other  countries  that  could 
not  help  him  materially,  such  as  Chile  under  AUende,  youth  Yemen,  Peru,  and 
Honduras  when  they  suffered  natural  catastrophes.  This  would  appear  to  indi- 
cate growing  prosperity  rather  than  the  reverse. 

We  have  heard  about  lower  sugar  production  for  most  years  due  to  a  labor 
shortage  while  at  the  same  time  Castro  is  accused  of  using  forced  labor.  In 
sixteen  years,  Cuba's  school  population  has  more  than  quintupled  and  her  teacher 
population  has  more  than  quintupled.  Most  Cuban  doctors  fled  to  the  U.S.  in 
the  tarly  years  of  the  Revolution  and  Cuba  now  has  graduated  an  equal  numl)er 
from  her  medical  school,  while  the  nursing  population  has  grown  by  geometric 
proportions.  All  social  services  have  grown  and  the  entire  labor  force  was 
reordered.  It  is  much  harder  today  to  find  surplus  labor  for  part  time  work  in 
Cuba — like  cane  cutting. 

The  two  Cubas  of  1958  and  197.5  ai*e  not  comparable  in  many  ways,  just  as  it 
would  be  both  unfair  and  unwise  to  compare  the  U.S.  with  Cuba.  We  are  the 
major  developed  power ;  Cuba  is  a  small  developing  nation.  We  have  relations 
today  with  many  countries  of  different  levels  of  growth  and  social  systems,  many 
of  them  authoritarian  and  dictatorial,  in  which  political  prisons  and  torture  are 
routine  and  everyday  phenomenon. 

Cuba  does  have  political  prisoners,  as  Castro  himself  admitted.  In  1967  and 
1968,  as  a  TV  journalist,  I  interviewed  groups  of  prisoners  in  Cuba,  one  group 
at  a  so-called  rehabilitation  farm.  The  people  I  talked  with  said  they  had  been 
convicted  of  crimes  ranging  from  conspiracy  against  the  state  to  illegal  money 
changing.  Their  conditions,  compared  to  U.S.  prisons,  were  clean  and  acceptable. 
Adequate  food,  bedding  and  shelter  were  combined  with  family  visiting  cottages. 
But  it  was  prison.  In  July,  1967,  members  of  the  press  were  shown  weapons 
seized  from  Cuban  nationals  in  Cuba,  some  of  whom  said  they  were  paid  by  the 
CIA,  which  ranged  from  booby  traps  to  rifles  with  sniper  scopes  and  potassium 
cyanide  bullets.  All  of  these  prisoners  denied  that  their  missions  included  any- 
thing more  than  bringing  people  in  or  out  of  the  island.  They  had  no  explanation 
for  the  weapons. 

One  reason  for  the  existence  of  political  prisoners  and  committees  for  defense 
of  the  Revolution  has  been  U.S.  policy  of  selective  sabotage,  infiltration  and  per- 
haps assassination.  In  any  case,  political  prisoners  exist  in  many  countries,  some 
of  whom  are  close  allies  of  the  U.S.  Castro  say  that  he  hopes  that  soon  all  re- 
maining political  prisoners  will  be  ready  for  rehabilitation,  and  he  claims  that 
the  political  prisoner  population  has  been  reduced  by  some  80%.  If  the  U.S. 
dropped  its  embargo  and  hostile  policies,  I  believe  Cuba  could  relax  its  internal 
vigilance. 

The  claims  that  Cuba  has  100,000  political  prisoners,  and  of  wide  scale  torture 
and  poor  conditions  in  Cuban  prisons  have  had  no  verification  by  responsible 
sources.  Thousands  of  foreigners  now  visit  Cuba  each  month,  including  many 
journalists.  Nowhere  have  I  seen  reporting  which  documents  these  claims. 

It  is  impossible  to  answer  some  of  the  exaggerated  criticism  of  Castro's  revolu- 
tionary policies.  I  hope  to  put  Cuba  into  a  light  with  which  Americans  wlio  have 
not  been  there  can  see  with  some  insight  the  process  of  this  revolution,  90  miles 
from  Florida. 

Cuba  is  a  socialist  country.  The  means  of  production,  excent  for  some  small 
farms,  belong  to  the  state.  The  state  represents  the  people,  it  claims,  and  the 
state  is  directed  by  the  Communist  party.  The  Party  speaks  with  only  one  voice. 
This  all  sounds  very  grim  until  we  look  at  the  everyday  detai's.  Millions  of 
Cubans  attend  meetings  of  every  variety  where  they  di.scuss  and  debate  every 
issue  of  social  and  political  life.  At  union  and  workshop  meetings,  women's  group 
and  block  meetings,  and  finally  at  Party  and  Party  youth  meetings.  Cubans 
formally  discuss  their  politics.  On  busses  and  street  corners,  beauty  iiarlors  and 
bars  Cubans  talk  politics  informally.  But  this  discussion  is  limited  by  the  context 
that  the  Revolution,  through  its  leaders,  have  established. 

The  Revolution  is  seen  by  Cubans  as  a  dictatorsliip,  designed  to  bring  about 
rule  by  one  class  over  another.  Workers  are  the  dictators  and  they  are  repre- 
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sented  as  a  class.  Those  who  previously  had  rights  to  employ  workers  or  exact 
rents  or  profits,  no  longer  have  representation  as  a  class.  This  is  by  design  and 
no  one  tries  to  hide  it.  It  is  a  standard  communist  theory.  And  I  reiterate  it  so 
that  when  we  criticize  Cubans  for  not  having  many  opinions  represented  in 
their  newspaper  we  understand  that  they  don't  want  many  opinions.  They  are 
not  a  capitalist  democracy  like  we  are.  They  think  that  capitalism  was  tried 
and  failed  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  their  people. 

Journalists  like  James  Reston  of  the  New  York  Times,  Laurence  Stern  and 
Terry  Shaw  of  the  Washington  Post,  Dan  Rather  of  CBS,  plus  countless  others 
liave  all  come  back  with  positive  impressions  from  travelling  throughout  Cuba. 
T'he  overwhelming  majority  of  Cubans  inside  Cuba  support  with  enthusiasm 
their  leader  Fidel  Castro  and  the  Revolution  he  leads. 

At  the  same  time  many  Cubans  blame  the  United  States  for  their  shortages 
and  hardships  over  the  past  16  years.  They  do  not  feel  themselves  under  Russian 
control.  Only  Soviet  aid  is  noticeable,  not  Soviet  military  or  technical  i)ersonnel ; 
although  they  are  present,  mostly  in  Havana. 

I  think  we  must  face  the  obvious :  the  Cuban  Revolution  has  survived  the  U.S. 
policy  designed  to  hurt  and  kill  it.  Now  it  is  beginning  to  prosper.  The  French 
Minister  of  Trade  met  with  Castro  last  week  in  Cuba  after  concluding  expanded 
trade  deals.  Soon  after,  a  Cuban  trade  delegation,  led  by  the  important  Carlos 
Rafael  Rodriguez,  went  to  London.  Cuban  trade  expands.  As  we  endure  reces- 
sion ironically,  the  majority  of  Cubans  have  never  had  it  better.  But  life  in 
Cuba  today,  as  Cubans  enjoy  the  consumer  goods  recently  bought  with  sugar 
l>rofits,  cannot  be  compared  with  life  before  the  Revolution. 

A  qualitative  change  has  occurred  in  Cuba  and  in  her  relations  with  other 
countries.  Tourists  pour  in  from  Europe,  Canada  and  even  Mexico  and  Venezuela. 
Castro,  however,  was  very  cautious  when  we  asked  him  about  American  tourists, 
and  said  "we  must  think  very  carefully  before  we  bring  Americans  back  to 
Cuhn."  I  think  it  is  our  turn  to  .show  to  a  small  and  old  historic  neighbor  and 
friend  that  we  have  the  broad  vision  that  is  in  keeping  with  our  size,  power  and 
historic  ideals. 

The  Cubans  made  a  Revolution  because  they  faced  one  kind  of  dictatorship, 
a  corrupt,  gangster-ridden  society  where  the  rich  prospered  and  the  poor  suf- 
fered. Now  they  have  changed  that.  The  new  dictatorship  sees  the  poor  dividing 
the  wealth  much  more  evenly  and  those  who  po.s.ses.sed  great  wealth  no  longer 
have  it.  This  includes  American  property. 

Sixteen  years  have  gone  by  since  Castro  and  his  bearded  band  marched  into 
Havana  after  overthrowing  the  Batista  dictatorship.  In  those  sixteen  years  Cuba 
has  been  transformed  by  Revolution.  It  probably  will  never  return  to  the  shabby 
past,  where  Havana  was  known  as  a  playground  for  rich  Americans,  where 
beggars  and  prostitutes  patrolled  the  streets.  We  did  little  to  change  the  Batista 
society.  AVe  accepted  it  for  all  of  its  injustices. 

It  think  it's  time  we  accepted  the  Cuban  Revolution  whether  or  not  we  agree 
with  it.  It  has  taken  away  property  and  jailed  those  who  oppose  it  actively. 
But  it  al.so  has  brought  a  new  life  to  the  poor  and  to  the  young.  By  1980  the 
young,  those  born  since  the  Revolution  will  compose  the  great  majority  of  the 
Cubnn  people,  living  in  a  society  built  since  1959.  That  is  the  Cuba  to  which 
we  will  relate. 

Mr.  Btxgham.  Tlmnk  you  very  much.  If  it  is  a.o:reeable,  I  would 
like  to  sncfgest  that  Mr.  Jones  f^ive  us  a  presentation  now,  and  then 
we  can  nsk  ouestions  of  both  membf^rs  of  tlie  panel. 

Mr.  Kirbv  Jones  is  president  of  Alamar  Associates,  Inc.,  a  consult- 
in":  firm  serving  companies  interested  in  eno^ajjino:  in  trade  with 
Cuba.  He  is  coauthor — Avitli  journalist  Frank  Mankiewicz — of  a  forth- 
coming book  entitled  "With  Fidel." 

He  has  made  four  trips  to  Cuba  in  the  past  10  months,  on  each  occa- 
sion discussing  trade  problems  and  prospects  with  Prime  Minister 
Castro  and  other  high-rankinf^  officials  of  the  Cuban  Government. 

He  is  winner  of  a  1974  Overseas  Press  Club  award  for  his  work  as 
CBS  special  correspondent  for  "CBS  Reports :  Castro,  Cuba,  and  the 
U.S.A." 
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It  seems  that  both  of  our  witnesses  have  awards  in  connection  with 
the  same  film. 

Mr.  Jones,  we  are  happy  to  have  you  and  would  you  care  to  sum- 
marize your  testimony  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  KIEBY  JONES,  PRESIDENT  OF  ALAMAR 

ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Mr.  JoxES.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  first  say  how  much  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  present  brief  testimony  today  and  I  look  forward 
to  any  questions  that  you  miijht  have  wlien  I  am  finished. 

I  have  visited  Cuba  four  times  within  the  last  10  months.  On  each 
of  these  trips  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  and  talking  with 
Prime  Minister  Fidel  Castro,  not  only  durinfrthe  formal  interview  for 
television,  but  also  during  meals,  in  his  jeep,  and  informally  in  my 
hotel  rooms.  I  have  also  met  and  talked  with  members  of  his  staff, 
officials  of  the  Cuban  Foreign  Ministry,  officials  of  the  Trade  Ministry, 
and  with  Cubans  throughout  the  island. 

It  was  during  my  trip  this  past  February  that  I  first  began  to  ex- 
plore in  depth  the  subject  of  any  future  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Cuba.  In  Februaiy  and  May  of  this  year,  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  with  the  top  officials  of  the  Cuban  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Trade. 

From  these  meetings  I  learned  a  great  deal  about  their  methods, 
approaches,  perspectives,  and  thoughts  on  current  trade  with  other 
countries  and  on  any  possible  trade  with  the  United  States  once  that 
was  legally  possible. 

These  meetings,  as  all  meeting  with  Cubans  are,  were  marked  by 
total  candor  and  honesty. 

My  impressions  specifically  dealing  with  trade  in  the  United  States, 
are  as  follows : 

First,  there  is  a  strong  resolve  that  the  lifting  of  the  economic  block- 
ade by  the  United  States  is  clearly  the  prime  prerequisite  for  any 
discussions  that  might  lead  to  political  or  economic  normalization. 

Second,  within  that  context,  however,  there  is  a  realistic  assessment 
that  Cuba  could  and  probably  would  gain  some  economic  benefit  from 
access  to  U.S.  products,  services,  and  knowledge  that  has  been  denied 
the  Cubans  for  more  than  a  decade. 

Third,  Cuban  long-range  planning  is  now  being  made — as  it  must 
be — based  on  the  fact  that  the  blockade  exists,  so  that  while  U.S.  pol- 
icymakers delay,  Cuba  continues  to  enter  into  more  and  more  commer- 
cial contracts  with  other  socialist  and  nonsocialist  countries  such  as 
Canada,  France,  Japan,  Germany,  and  England.  Cuban  officials  are 
today  in  London  finalizing  a  large  commercial  and  credit  transaction 
with  the  English. 

AVliat  this  may  mean  for  the  United  States  is  simply  that  some  of 
these  new  contracts  may  preclude  similar  arrangements  with  U.S. 
companies,  thus  depriving  our  own  economy  of  the  benefits  gained 
from  increased  foreign  exports. 

Fourth,  the  Cubans  are  aware  of  the  increasing  interest  on  the  part 
of  U.S.  firms  to  enter  into  trade  with  Cuba  and  are  receptive  to  expres- 
sions of  that  interest  through  whatever  legal  channels  might  be 
available. 
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Fifth,  nobody  should  make  any  mistake  the  Cubans  are  indeed  most 
expert  and  knowledgeable  in  commercial  trade  negotiations.  They  have 
a  greatly  increasing  experience  dealing  with  nonsocialist  countries  and 
expect  to  be  treated  as  equals  to  any  country  in  the  world. 

American  firms  should  be  clear  that  the  Cuba  of  1975  bears  abso- 
lutely no  resemblance  to  the  Cuba  that  might  be  remembered  from 
1958. 

Sixth,  it  is  my  feeling  that  the  Cubans  are  not  likely  to  enter  into 
any  agreement  with  a  American  company  without  a  thorough  analysis 
of  that  company  to  satisfy  certain  normal  and  accepted  business 
criteria. 

Seventh,  it  is  unlikely  that,  even  if  the  United  States  does  lift  the 
blockade,  the  Cubans  will  permit  open  travel  access  to  Havana  by 
American  business  representatives  with  their  briefcases  full  of 
samples.  The  first  transactions  will  be  undertaken  with  great  care  and 
will  more  likely  than  not  be  simple  transactions  involving  the  clean 
buying  and  selling  of  goods. 

More  complicated  and  long-term  arrangements  for  the  building  of 
factories  and  training  will  come,  but  I  think  only  after  confidence  and 
good  relations  are  established. 

Eighth,  it  is  certainly  no  secret  that  Cuba  must  import  substantial 
amounts  of  products,  as  they  are  doing  now,  if  they  are  to  realize 
their  current  economic  goals  and  projections.  This  being  the  case, 
they  are  realistic  enough  to  look  toward  the  day  when  instead  of 
receiving  goods  shipped  many  thousands  of  miles,  these  same  prod- 
ucts could  be  obtained  from  a  source  only  90  miles  away.  Just  the 
economic  saving  involved  in  transportation  costs  presents  an  attrac- 
tive alternative. 

Ninth,  and  finally,  while  there  does  exist  clear  disagreement  as  to 
political  and  economic  systems,  there  is  in  Cuba  a  respect  for  mucli 
of  the  technical  "know-how"  that  would  be  available  from  the  United 
States  and  which  they  feel  could  be  put  to  good  use  in  Cuba. 

Many  North  Americans  assume  that  when  one  uses  the  words 
Government  of  Cuba  that  these  words  mean  only  one  thing — Fidel 
Castro.  Although  this  is  not  the  case  in  all  aspects  of  the  actual  prac- 
tice and  form  of  the  Government  of  Cuba,  there  can  be  little  doubt  as 
to  Castro's  predominant  role. 

In  talking  with  Prime  Minister  Castro — he  has  talked  to  me  and  he 
talks  on  the  interview  in  the  film  about  foreign  trade — my  impres- 
sions are  that  he  is  more  realistic  and  critical  in  his  own  observations 
of  Cuba  than  perhaps  any  other  single  person,  either  in  the  United 
States  or  in  Cuba. 

He  is  the  first  to  admit  error  as  well  as  proclaim  success.  He  has  a 
clear  and  precise  knowledge  of  the  United  States  and  he  realizes  that 
the  U.S.  imposed  economic  blockage  has  caused  him  hardships  and 
has  hurt  Cuba's  economic  development. 

On  the  other  hand,  Cuba  has  more  than  just  survived  the  blockade 
but  has  made  impressive  progress  in  spite  of  it.  Tliis  is  especially  true 
when  one  compares  Cuba  to  the  rest  of  Latin  America.  Castro  also 
feels  that  events  over  the  past  year  indicate  a  strong  and  inexorable 
process  toward  recognition  of  the  reality  of  Cuba,  that  from  a 
j)olitical  point  of  view,  the  economic  blockade  may  soon  result  in  the 
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isolation  of  the  United  States  rather  than  the  reverse  as  our  country 
originally  intended. 

But  far  from  being  inflexible  with  regard  to  the  United  States, 
Castro  has  clearly  demonstrated  his  willingness  to  take  his  own 
unilateral  steps  in  order  to  create  a  climate  in  which  a  resolution  of 
the  many  problems  can  be  more  easily  found.  His  recent  statement 
that  he  would  welcome  a  partial  lifting  of  the  blockade  to  permit  the 
trade  of  food  and  medicines  should  be  considered  nothing  short  of  a 
major  ijesture  on  his  part. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  offer  some  selections 
from  the  formal  interview  with  Castro  in  which  he  talks  specifically 
about  trade  and  U.S.  relations  and  ask  permission  to  include  them  in 
the  record  with  my  prepared  statement.^ 

Finally,  a  personal  word.  In  all  my  travels  throughout  Cuba,  both 
in  the  cities  and  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  mountains.  I  have  en- 
countered nothing  less  than  total  hospitality.  Cubans  at  all  levels  have 
shown  me  a  courteous,  warm,  and  polite  reception. 

I  may  not  agree  with  many  aspects  of  the  Cuban  political  system, 
but  I  never  have  received  a  single  hostile  or  unfriendly  word  from 
anyone  because  I  was  from  the  United  States.  We  are  neighbors  and 
the  peoples  of  both  countries  should  be  able  to  live  together  with 
mutual  respect  and  cordiality. 

There  is  no  political  or  moral  justification  for  one  countrjr  to 
meddle  in  the  affairs  of  another.  Cuba  poses  no  threat  to  the  United 
States  nor  does  it  wish  harm  to  the  U.S.  people. 

I  would,  therefore,  hope  and  urge  this  committee  to  exert  whatever 
pressure  it  can  to  encourage  our  country  to  reciprocate  gestures,  to 
accelerate  the  inevitable,  to  lift  the  current  blockade  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

I,  again,  express  my  appreciation  for  being  able  to  be  here  today 
and  I  will  be  happy  to  try  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  or  the 
other  membere  of  the  committee  might  have. 

[Mr.  Jones  prepared  statement  follows :] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Kirby  Joives,  President  of  Alamar  Associates,  Inc. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  first  say  how  much  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
present  brief  testimony  today  and  I  look  farward  to  any  questions  that  you 
might  have  when  I  am  finished. 

I  have  visited  Cuba  four  times  within  the  last  ten  months — first,  for  SV2  weeks 
in  July,  1974,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  film  documentary  and  conducting 
an  extended  form.al  interview  for  television  with  Prime  Minister  Fidel  Castro ; 
second,  for  7  days  in  October.  1974,  for  a  follow-up  interview  with  Castro  for 
CBS ;  third,  for  10  days  in  February,  1975,  with  my  wife ;  and  fourth,  for  the 
12  day  period  of  May  2-14  of  this  month. 

On  each  of  these  trips  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  and  talking  with 
Prime  Minister  Fidel  Castro,  not  only  during  the  formal  interview  for  television 
but  also  during  meals,  in  his  jeep,  and  informally  in  my  hotel  room.  I  have  also 
met  and  talked  with  members  of  his  staff,  officials  of  the  Cuban  Foreign  Ministry, 
officials  of  the  Trade  Ministry,  and  with  Cubans  at  all  levels  from  the  provinces 
of  Cuba. 

It  was  during  my  trip  this  past  February  that  I  first  began  to  explore  in  depth 
the  subject  of  any  future  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba.  In  February 
and  May  of  this  year,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  the  top  officials  of  the 
Cuban  Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade.  From  these  meetings  I  learned  a  great  deal 


1  The  selections  from  the  interview  with  Prime  Minister  Castro  appear  on  p.  131. 
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about  their  methods,  aproaches,  perspectives  and  thoughts  on  current  trade  with 
other  countries  and  on  any  possible  trade  with  the  United  States  once  that  was 
legally  possible.  These  meetings  were  marked  by  candor  and  honesty. 
My  impressions  are  as  follows  : 

1.  There  is  a  strong  resolve  that  the  lifting  of  the  economic  blockade  by  the 
United  States  is  clearly  the  prime  prerequisite  for  any  discussions  that  might 
lead  to  political  or  economic  normalization. 

2.  AVithin  that  context,  however,  there  is  a  realistic  assessment  that  Cuba  could 
and  probably  would  gain  some  economic  benefit  from  access  to  U.S.  products, 
services  and'knowledge  that  has  been  denied  the  Cubans  for  more  than  a  decade. 

3.  But  Cuban  long-range  planning  is  now  being  made — as  it  must  be — based  on 
the  fact  that  blockade  exists,  so  that  while  U.S.  policy  makers  delay,  Cuba  con- 
tinues to  enter  into  more  and  more  commercial  contracts  with  other  socialist 
and  non-socialist  countries  such  as  Canada,  France,  Japan,  Germany  and  England 
(Cuban  officials  are  today  in  London  finalizing  a  large  commercial  and  credit 
transaction  with  the  English).  What  this  may  mean  for  the  United  States  is 
simply  that  some  of  these  new  contracts  may  preclude  similar  arrangements  with 
U.S.  companies,  thus  depriving  our  own  economy  of  the  benefits  gained  from  in- 
creased foreign  exports. 

4.  The  Cubans  are  aware  of  the  increasing  interest  on  the  part  of  U.S.  firms  to 
enter  into  trade  with  Cuba  and  are  receptive  to  expressions  of  that  interest 
through  whatever  legal  channels  might  be  available. 

;").  The  Cubans  are  indeed  most  exi)ert  and  knowledgeable  in  commercial  trade 
negotiations.  They  have  a  greatly  increasing  experience  dealing  with  non-socialist 
countries  and  expect  to  be  treated  as  equals  to  any  country  in  the  world.  Ameri- 
can firms  should  be  clear  that  the  Cuba  of  1975  bears  absolutely  no  resemblance  to 
the  Cuba  that  might  be  remembered  from  1958. 

6.  It  is  my  feeling  that  the  Cubans  are  not  likely  to  enter  into  any  agreements 
with  an  American  company  without  a  thorough  analysis  of  that  company  to 
satisfy  certain  normal  and  accepted  business  criteria. 

7.  It  is  unlikely  that,  even  if  the  U.S.  does  lift  the  blockade,  the  Cubans  will 
permit  oi)en  travel  access  to  Havana  by  American  business  representatives  with 
their  briefcases  of  samples.  The  first  transactions  will  be  undertaken  with  great 
care  and  will  more  likely  than  not  be  simple  transactions  involving  the  clean 
buying  and  selling  of  goods.  More  complicated  and  long-term  arrangements  for 
the  building  of  factories  and  training  will  come — but,  I  think,  only  after  confi- 
dence and  good  relations  are  established. 

8.  It  is  certainly  no  secret  that  Cuba  must  import  substantial  amounts  of 
products  (as  they  are  doing  now)  if  they  are  to  realize  their  current  economic 
goals  and  projections.  This  being  the  case,  they  are  realistic  enough  to  look 
toward  the  day  when  instead  of  receiving  goods  shipped  many  thousands  of 
miles,  these  same  products  could  be  obtained  from  a  source  only  90  miles  away. 
Just  the  economic  saving  involved  in  transportation  costs  presents  an  attractive 
alternative. 

9.  Finally,  while  there  does  exist  clear  disagreement  as  to  political  and  eco- 
nomic systems,  there  is  in  Cuba  a  respect  for  much  of  the  technical  "know-how" 
that  would  be  available  from  the  United  States  and  which  they  feel  could  be 
put  to  good  use  in  Cuba. 

Many  North  Americans  as.sume  that  when  one  uses  the  words  "Government 
of  Cuba"  that  these  words  mean  only  one  thing — Fidel  Castro.  Although  this  is 
not  the  case  in  all  aspects  of  the  actual  practice  and  form  of  the  Government 
of  Cuba,  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  Castro's  predominant  role.  He  is  more 
realistic  and  critical  in  his  observations  of  Cuba  than  perhaps  any  other  single 
person  either  in  the  United  States  or  in  Cuba ;  he  is  the  first  to  admit  error  as 
well  as  to  proclaim  success ;  he  has  a  clear  and  precise  knowledge  of  the  United 
States;  he  realizes  that  the  U.S.  imposed  economic  blockade  has  caused  many 
hardships  and  has  hurt  Cuba's  economic  development.  On  the  other  hand,  Cuba 
has  more  than  .lust  survived  the  blockade,  but  has  made  some  impressive  progress 
in  spite  of  it.  This  is  especially  true  when  one  compares  Cuba  to  the  rest  of 
Latin  America.  Castro  also  feels  that  events  over  the  past  year  indicate  a  strong 
and  inexorable  process  toward  recognition  of  the  reality  of  Cuba,  that  from  a 
political  point  of  view,  the  economic  blockade  may  soon  result  in  the  isolation 
of  the  United  States  rather  than  the  reverse  as  our  country  originally  intended. 

But  far  from  being  inflexible  with  regard  to  the  United  States,  Castro  has 
clearly  demonstrated  his  willingness  to  take  his  own  unilateral  steps  in  order 
to  create  a  climate  in  which  a  resolution  of  the  many  problems  can  be  more  easily 
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found.  His  recent  statement  that  he  would  welcome  a  partial  lifting  of  the  block- 
ade to  permit  the  trade  of  food  and  medicines  should  be  considered  nothing  short 
of  a  major  gesture  on  his  part. 

Finally,  a  personal  word — in  all  my  travels  throughout  Cuba,  both  in  the 
cities  and  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  mountains,  I  have  encountered  nothing  less 
than  total  hospitality.  Cubans  at  all  levels  have  .shown  me  a  courteous,  warm  and 
polite  reception.  I  may  not  agree  with  many  aspects  of  the  Cuban  political 
system,  but  I  never  have  received  a  single  hostile  or  unfriendly  word  from  any- 
one because  I  was  from  the  United  States.  We  are  neighbors  and  the  peoples 
of  both  countries  should  be  able  to  live  together  with  mutual  respect  and  cor- 
diality. There  is  no  political  or  moral  justification  for  one  country  to  meddle 
in  the  affairs  of  another.  Cuba  poses  no  threat  to  the  United  States  nor  does  it 
wish  harm  to  the  United  States'  people. 

I  would,  therefore,  hope  and  iirge  this  committee  to  exert  whatever  pressure 
it  can  to  encourage  our  country  to  reciprocate  gestures,  to  accelerate  the  in- 
evitable, to  lift  the  current  blockade  as  quickly  as  possible. 

I,  again,  express  my  appreciation  for  being  able  to  be  here  today  and  I  will 
be  happy  to  try  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  or  the  other  members  of  the 
Committee  might  have.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Selections  of  an  Interview  With  Fidel  Castko  Taken  From 
"With  Fidel  :  A  Portrait  of  Castro  and  Cuba" 

(By  Frank  Mankiewicz  and  Kirby  Jones) 

Question.  How  can  ties  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States  be  established? 

Answer.  Ah,  which  ties  can  be  established?  First  of  all,  we  are  neighbors. 
Independently  of  our  will,  our  geographical  location  and  that  of  the  United 
States  makes  us  neighbors.  We  cannot  move,  nor  can  the  United  States.  This 
is  speaking  realistically,  that  someday  some  sort  of  ties  will  be  established  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Cuba.  It  is  dictated  by  geography,  history,  and 
the  very  interests  of  Cuba  and  the  United  States.  Of  course,  we  think  of  the 
future  of  Latin  America,  and  we  believe  that  the  Latin  American  countries 
should  unite,  and  we  believe  that  in  a  not  so  distant  future,  Cuba  will  form 
part  of  that  integrated  community  of  Latin  American  nations.  We  believe  that 
the  interests  of  the  Latin  American  peoples  dictate  the  closest  union. 

That  someday  we  will  not  only  have  economic  unity,  but  also  political  unity, 
and  as  I  said  earlier,  I  don't  believe  that  there  is  any  future  for  a  small,  iso- 
lated country  in  this  hemisphere.  But  even  under  those  conditions,  there  will 
have  to  be  relations  between  the  United  States  and  that  community  of  nations. 
And  Cuba,  either  as  a  single  separate  state  or  as  part  of  that  community,  is  a 
neighbor ;  one  of  the  closest  neighbors  of  the  United  States,  and  logically  sooner 
or  later  economic  and  political  relations  will  have  to  develop  between  Cuba  and 
the  United  States.  This  is  looking  at  history  calmly  and  at  long  range  .  .  .  We, 
of  course,  will  not  plead  with  the  United  States  to  renew  relations,  economic 
relations ;  nor  are  we  going  to  plead  to  reestablish  political  relations.  I  see  this 
as  an  inevitable  historical  necessity,  when  circumstances  change,  wlien  passions 
die  down,  and  when  men  can  think  more  calmly  and  coldly,  so  that  someday 
they  will  take  place,  and  those  ties  will  develop. 

Question.  How  will  relations  develop  between  the  United  State'?  and  Cuba? 

Answer.  The  course  of  relations?  Look,  I  think  that  any  step  taken  must  first 
be  taken  by  the  United  States.  Because  the  major,  fundamental  problem  is  the 
economic  blockade.  It  was  a  decision  taken  by  the  United  States,  which  it  has 
maintained,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  economic  development  of  Cuba 
.  .  .  That  step  would  have  to  be  putting  an  end  to  the  blockade.  This  is  a  sine 
qua  non  condition ;  because  the  blockade  in  our  judgment,  was  an  unjust  act, 
which  lacks  logic  and  morale.  It  maintains  a  hostile  Cold  War  policy  toward  us 
and  the  United  States  is  involved  in  a  demeaning  fight  with  us,  of  course.  This 
policy  is  progressively  less  and  less  understood.  It  is  more  and  more  criticized 
throughout  the  world.  The  Latin  American  nations  remove  themselves  more  and 
more  from  this  policy,  and  I  don't  think  that  these  trends  of  reestablishment  of 
economic  and  nolitical  relations  between  Latin  American  countries  and  Cuba  can 
be  stopped.  It  is  a  powerful  movement  .  .  . 

Question.  How  has  the  blockade  affected  Cuba? 

Answer.  The  blockage  affects  us  in  many  ways,  and  I  can  explain  some  of 
them  to  you  in  a  practical  sense.  First  of  all,  tlie  transports — there  is  a  black 
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list  for  carriers.  And  Cuba  has  to  export  all  its  products  by  sea  and  import  all 
the  products  it  consumes  by  sea.  It  has  to  charter  ships,  and  the  fact  that  any 
ship  travelling  to  Cuba  is  put  on  the  American  blacklist  makes  things  quite 
difficult  for  us  and  the  price  of  sea  transportation  is  very  high  for  Cuba.  It  is 
one  of  the  difficulties. 

Many  of  the  world's  industries  produce  goods  with  North  American  tech- 
nology and  have  direct  or  working  relations  with  North  American  patents.  We 
do  not.  Whenever  we  try  to  purchase  a  certain  type  of  equipment,  we  face  the 
problem  that  we  have  no  business  relations  with  North  American  industries 
and  we  don't  have  their  equipment.  The  United  States  has  always  hampered 
our  development  t'fforts  because  they  have  exerted  presf^ure  on  other  coinitries 
to  prevent  them  from  trading  with  us.  Also,  the  United  States  makes  it  very 
difficult  for  us  to  have  access  to  loans. 

Question.  What  about  international  organizations? 

Answer.  We  cannot  rely  on  any  organization  because  they  are  always  dominated 
by  the  United  States.  There  is  also  a  technological  problem.  We  are  deprived  of 
the  technology  developed  by  the  United  States.  That  is,  we  are  deprived  of  access 
to  the  technological  achievements  realized  by  the  United  States.  And  finally,  from 
the  commercial  standpoint,  there  are  problems  in  obtaining  certain  supplies.  The 
United  States  is  the  source  of  some  products,  some  agricultural  techniques,  some 
raw  materials,  and  some  products  which  we  cannot  obtain.  All  our  purchases 
that  we  need  have  to  take  a  long  voyage  to  reach  Cuba. 

Therefore,  we  cannot  deny  that  the  economic  blockade  is  a  very  heavy  drain 
on  our  country,  but  it  has  not  prevented  the  consolidation  of  the  Revolution,  nor 
the  development  of  our  country,  because  our  development  will  continue.  But  it 
does  constitute  an  economic  drain.  The  importance  of  the  blockade  for  us  cannot 
be  imderestimated,  and  they,  of  course,  know  it.  They  know  well  the  figures  and 
they  know  that  the  United  States  creates  many  difficulties  for  the  Cuban  economic 
development. 

The  United  States  not  only  refuses  to  trade  with  us,  but  it  takes  punitive 
measures  against  the  ships  that  come  to  Cuba,  against  the  countries  that  trade 
with  Cuba.  Now,  here  you  have  a  recent  example :  Bangladesh.  A  small  country 
with  fifty  million  inhabitants  that  has  suffered  a  great  natural  catastrophe, 
enormous  floodings,  which  is  in  need  of  food.  Then  the  United  States,  in  order  to 
grant  Bangladesh  certain  shipments  of  foodstuffs — I  believe,  100,000  tons  of  wheat 
and  some  other  foodstuffs — it  set  a  condition  to  Bangladesh  that  it  breaks  its 
commercial  relations  with  Cuba. 

In  reality,  actually,  it  is  a  great  shame  that  in  order  to  be  able  to  extend  a 
certain  assistance  to  a  country  very  much  in  need  of  it,  you  impose  on  it  a  harsh 
condition,  a  humiliating  condition.  I  don't  know  what  Bangladesh  is  going  to  do, 
but  of  course,  if  Bangladesh  stops  trade  with  us  because  of  a  situation  of  "force 
majeure,"  because  they  are  in  a  situation  of  hunger  and  because  they  are  going 
to  receive  food  from  the  United  States,  we  cannot  criticize  Bangladesh,  because 
we  understand  its  special  situation. 

But  isn't  this  really  a  shame,  isn't  it  conceited,  isn't  it  ridiculous  that  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  .ship  a  bit  of  food  to  a  country  which  has  faced  a  very  great 
natural  catastrophe,  forbids  it  to  trade  with  Cuba,  because  it  is  selling  Cuba 
some  jute  bags,  and  henceforth  Bangladesh  won't  be  able  to  sell  jute  bags  to 
Cuba.  These  are  ridiculous  things  and  these  acts  are  unacceptable.  It  is  because 
of  this  that  we  are  establishing  the  condition  that  there  cannot  be,  that  there 
cannot  be  an  equality  of  circumstances  for  negotiations,  so  long  as  one  of  the 
parties  maintains  a  coercive  measure  against  us.  And  we  have  posed  as  an 
indispensable  condition  that  the  blockade  must  cease  .  .  . 

Question.  How  can  the  U.S.  benefit  from  renewed  relations? 

Answer.  The  U.S.  cannot  continue  with  other  countries  the  policy  it  applies  to 
Cuba.  The  United  States  accepts  this  on  a  world  scale.  How  long  did  it  take  them 
to  start  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union?  With  China  and  with  other  coun- 
tries? And.  in  the  end,  they  established  all  sorts  of  relations  with  these  countries. 

It  was,  for  instance,  an  error  to  keep  the  Soviet  Union  isolated  during  such  a 
long  time.  Commercial  trade  relations  could  well  have  been  developed.  It  was  a 
mistake  to  keep  China  isolated  for  such  a  long  time.  Extensive  economic  rela- 
tions could  have  been  developed  with  these  countries,  which  need  equipment, 
which  need  technology,  and  which  in  turn  had  products  of  interest  to  the  United 
States. 

There  could  be  benefits,  of  an  economic  nature,  even  of  a  material  nature — 
which  I  have  left  for  last.  The  United  States  might  be  interested  in  some  of 
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Cuba's  products  and  some  of  the  raw  materials  Cuba  is  producing.  Historically, 
the  United  States  was  a  buyer  of  our  products.  We  were  their  principal  source 
of  sugar.  AVe  do  not  aspire,  of  course,  to  return  to  being  their  principal  source 
of  sugar  supply  because  we  have  also  developed  commercial  relations  with  other 
countries  and  we  sell  sugar  to  those  countries.  Our  tobacco  enjoyed  great 
acceptance  in  the  United  States. 

Tobacco  was  in  high  demand.  They  tried  to  produce  the  same  tobacco  in  Cen- 
tral America,  Santo  Domingo,  and  they  were  unsuccessful.  They  took  the  seeds 
from  Cuba,  but  failed.  Probably  due  to  the  climate.  The  quality  of  the  tobacco 
is  dependent  upon  the  climate,  and  we  remember  that  even  Kennedy  would  ask 
his  friends  to  bring  him  Cuban  cigars  because  he  was  fond  of  them.  He  was  an 
"aficionado"  of  Cuban  cigars.  We  also  exported  seafood,  lobsters,  shrimp,  which 
are  in  high  demand  in  the  United  States.  We  also  produce  some  raw  materials 
which  are  very  important  for  industry. 

For  example,  we  have  large  nickel  deposits  and  we  export  it.  Today,  the  United 
States  follows  our  nickel  all  over  the  world  to  stop  its  commercial  use,  when  in 
reality  nickel  is  one  of  the  raw  materials  that  it  needs  for  its  industries.  So 
that  is  to  say,  there  are  products  that  we  have  that  might  interest  the  United 
States. 

But  we  are  also  a  potential  market.  We  buy  in  Japan,  in  Europe  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  We  buy  construction  equipment,  for  example,  transportation 
equipment,  raw  materials,  foodstuffs,  from  countries  that  are  much  further  away 
from  us  than  the  United  States.  So  that  there  is  an  economic  advantage  for 
commercial  dealings  between  the  two  countries.  It  would  be  based  mostly  on 
economic  exchange,  the  relations  between  the  two  countries.  I  think  we  would 
both  have  to  live  within  international  norms  of  mutual  respect. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  that  the  United  States  is  going  to  get  rich  trading  with 
Cuba  ;  materially,  the  U.S.  can  well  disregard  trade  with  Cuba,  just  as  Cuba  can 
also  disregard  trade  with  the  United  States ;  but  this  is  not  reasonable.  I  believe 
that  it  would  bring  about  advantages  of  a  material  nature.  Now,  the  most  im- 
portant advantages  are  of  a  moral  nature  and  of  a  political  nature,  because  if 
you  are  doing  something  wrong,  something  unjust,  and  you  rectify  it,  you  gain 
from  this.  And  all  that  policy  has  no  moral  justification  at  all  at  this  moment. 
It  has  no  ethical  basis  at  all.  And  I  would  say  that  it  is  in  this  sense  that  the 
United  States  gains  more  by  revising  its  policy  towards  Cuba.  Besides,  sooner  or 
later,  it  will  have  to  do  it. 

Mr.  BixGHAM.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Jones. 

I  think  the  Chair  having  come  late  will  give  my  colleague  the  first 
crack  and  then  I  "will  break  the  ice  as  yveU. 

]\Ir.  Whalen.  Thank  j'ou,  both  of  you  gentlemen,  for  jour  presen- 
tations this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Jones,  you  indicated  that  you  are  in  the  business  of  advising  busi- 
ness firms  regarding  trade  with  Cuba.  Xow,  by  that,  I  suppose  you 
mean  American  business  firms  ? 

Mr.  JoxES.  That  is  right, 

Mr.  Whalen.  What  is  your  advice  to  them  ?  If  a  company,  for  ex- 
ample, comes  to  you  and  indicates  an  interest  in  trading  with  Cuba 
under  the  present  legal  restrictions,  what  advice  do  you  give  them? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  as  I  understand  the  legal  restrictions  now%  it  is 
quite  clearly  illegal  for  any  transaction  to  go  oii,  any  commercial 
transaction  to  occur  between  American  companies  and  the  countries 
of  Cuba  and  this  can  apply  not  only  to  the  transfer  of  goods,  but 
the  transfer  of  knowledge  as  well. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  in  the  statutes  which  prevents 
communications  or  expressions  of  interest.  As  I  said  in  my  .statement, 
the  Cubans  are  receptive  and  in  fact  do  know  about,  expressions  of  in- 
terest from  many  companies  that  have  expressed  it  either  through  vari- 
ous countries  and  embassies  around  the  world,  or  through  whatever 
means  that  they  can  find.  Basically  what  I  am  doing  for  those  com- 
IDanies  who  do  have  an  interest  in  buying  Cuban  goods  or  selling  their 
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goods  to  Cuba,  as  helping  them  put  together  materials  which  most  cor- 
rectly, adequately  and  completely  express  their  interest  in  what  they 
have  to  offer.  Those  are  being  communicated  to  the  Cubans. 

;Mr.  WiiALEX.  But  essentially  you  are  looking  to  the  future  rather 
than  any  immediate  thine:? 

Mr.  Jones.  Until  the  blockade  is  lifted  it  is  possible  to  make  prepara- 
tory stages  but  as  I  also  stated,  I  tliink  the  Cubans  are  going  to  be  very 
careful.  Should  the  blockade  be  lifted  tomorrow.  I  doubt  whether 
next  week  you  are  going  to  see  an  explosion  of  business.  I  think  they 
are  very  concerned  about  making  sure  that  it  is  correct,  that  it  follows 
their  national  procedures  of  trade,  that  they  establish  a  situation  of 
equality  and  that  American  businesses  realize  they  are  dealing  with  a 
new  Cuba ;  and  Cuba,  quite  frankly,  gets  used  to  dealing  with  Ameri- 
cans, whicli  they  haven't  done  for  15  years. 

Mr.  WiiALEX.  Assuming  the  blockade  is  lifted  completely,  but  at 
the  point  of  its  termination  the  Federal  Government  has  not  gotten 
into  any  ci-edit  proo-rams — export-import  banking,  financing  and  so 
forth — could  the  Cuban  Government  finance  substantial  trade  with 
American  firms? 

]Mr.  Jones.  They  are  certainly  buying  a  lot  of  materials  now.  Tlie 
size  of  the  credit  terms  that  they  are  now  receiving  from  England, 
Canada,  ISIexico,  Argentina  and  France,  goes  into  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars. 

But  I  think  it  was  Fidel  Castro  who  said  that  Cuba  failed  in  1970  to 
meet  10  million  tons  l)ut  what  people  don't  realize  is  that  the  sugar 
crop  this  year  is  equal  to  20  million  1970  tons.  They  have  money  to 
spend  and  they  want  to  spend  it  and  you  look  out  into  the  harbor,  and 
I  notice  in  the'last  trip,  the  ships  are  "stacked  9  and  10  deep  in  a  harbor 
which  is  very  new  and  has  all  of  the  modern  techniques. 

So  the  goods  are  piling  in  and  piling  up.  What  their  total  of  avail- 
able funds  is,  I  have  absolutely  no  idea,  but  they  are  buying  materials 
irom  some  people  and  I  suppose  many  of  those  are  cash  deals. 

Mr.  Wtialen.  Have  you  witnessed  a  substantial  interest  on  the  part 
of  American  firms  in  trading  with  Cuba?  I  don't  want  to  pry  into 
your  own  company's  business. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  how  you  measure  substantial  interest.  I  think 
there  seems  to  be  a  lot  of  interest.  There  are  many  companies  in  this 
country,  and  I  have  talked  to  very  few  at  this  point.  But  there  doesn't 
seem  to  be  any  reluctance  and  there  don't  seem  to  be  any  political  hang- 
ups. I  thinkthe  whole  area  of  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China  is  a  factor,  and  I  think  American  companies  maybe  are  troubled 
Iw  their  own  current  economic  situation,  and  would  like  to  have  a 
new  market. 

I  don't  think  Cuba  is  going  to  make  anybody  rich  but  it  is  an 
available  market  and  they  are  in  a  buying  mood.  I  think  American 
companies  would  be  interested. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Have  your  U.S.  clients  come  to  you  regarding  possible 
trading  between  their  subsidiaries  in  another  country  and  Cuba,  and 
if  so,  what  advice  are  you  giving  them  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  have  not  gotten  into  that  area.  There  are  some  ex- 
amples, obviously,  in  Canada,  in  Argentina  and  some  others,  but  I 
ha^•e  not  really  been  involved  in  that  at  all. 
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Mr.  WiiALEX.  I  raised  that  question  in  the  light  of  the  interesting 
discussion  we  had  on  that  subject  last  week.  I  have  just  one  question, 
:Mr.  Landau,  I  was  interested  in  your  comments  to  the  effect  that  many 
Cubans  turn  out  for  political  meetings. 

Do  you  have  any  indications  as  to  whether  this  is  done  willingly  or 
are  there  any  pressures  applied  to  make  certain  that  they  do  attend? 
I  might  just  say  in  passing  that  I  know  this  is  true  in  some  of  the 
countries  in  Eastern  Europe,  which  Congressmen  Bingham,  Blester, 
and  I  just  visited.  We  found  that  there  were  certain  devices  employed 
which  made  it  almost  necessary  that  these  Eastern  Europeans  attend 
.sucli  meetings. 

Mr.  Landau.  I  think  there  is  a  contrast  between  the  political  climate 
you  find  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  one  in  Cuba.  One  is  grim  and 
gray,  and  the  other  one  is  bright  and  rather  tropical.  The  system  of 
meetings  is  the  same.  It  is  very  loud,  and  people  talk  an  awful  lot. 
Babies  are  often  at  these  meetings  and  so  I  would  say  by  and  large 
from  my  own  observations,  people  attend  meetings  willingly,  because 
usually  the  meetings  are  about  subjects  of  immediate  importance  and 
interest  to  them,  like  cleaning  up  their  block  or  repairing  the  street 
or  the  penal  code,  about  what  is  a  serious  crime  and  how  should  it  be 
punished. 

Or  about  how  their  factory  is  going  to  work,  the  conditions  of  work 
or  what  the  curriculum  is  going  to  be.  These  are  what  the  meetings 
are  about. 
There  is  a  strong  personal  pressure  and  Communist  Party  pressure. 
Mr.  Whalex.  You  mentioned  the  penal  code,  and  it  reminds  me  of 
the  statement  by  Prime  INIinister  Castro  in  the  film.  Plave  you  been 
able  to  verify  his  contention  that  there  are  only  20  percent  of  those 
incarcerated  in  1959  and  thereafter  now  remaining  in  jail? 

]Mr.  Landau.  I  haven't  been  able  to  verify  that.  I  might  add  a  word 
about  political  prisoners  because  I  was  one  of  the  few  journalists  wdio 
was  allowed  to  spend  an  entire  day  at  a  political  prison.  This  was 
called  the  rehabilitation  center  and  it  was  on  a  farm  in  Pennog  Del 
Rio. 

They  called  it  a  rehabilitation  center  but  it  was  clearly  a  prison, 
there  was  barbed  wire  around  and  guards  at  the  gate. 

From  this  visit  which  Castro  asked  wdiich  one  I  wanted  to  visit 
and  I  said  I  didn't  know  the  names  of  the  various  ones,  and  he  said 
pick  anyone  you  want,  and  I  said  well,  pick  one  at  Del  Eio,  and  he 
said  all  right,  take  him  to  the  nearest  one  in  Del  Rio,  and  we  inter- 
viewed probably  over  25  people,  all  of  whom  said  that  they  had  been 
tried  and  convicted,  and  not  all  of  them  said  they  were  guilty,  but 
many  of  them  did. 

The  only  thing  I  could  say  about  the  conditions  in  the  prison,  it 
was  clean,  the  food  was  adequate,  the  shelter  was  adequate  against  a 
tropical  climate,  they  had  visiting  for  families  and  plans  to  release 
for  whom  visits  after  some  show  of  good  faith  was  made. 

All  of  the  prisoners  had  very  long  sentences  and  all  of  them  ex- 
pected to  get  out  in  one-tenth  of  the  time  that  they  had  been  sentenced 
for.  So  that  somebody  who  was  sentenced  for  30  years  could  easily 
get  out  in  2,  if  he  worked  hard  for  that  year  and  showed  good  faith 
and  the  other  experience  I  had  with  political  prisoners  was  six  Cuban 
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nationals  who  were  captured  after  they  had  made  trips  from  Florida, 
three  of  them  said  they  were  paid  by  the  CIA. 

The  Cubans  displayed  weapons  that  were  captured,  they  claimed 
were  captured  from  these  prisoners  which  included  rifles  with  sniper 
scopes  and  potassium  cyanide  bullets,  which  the  Cubans  said  could 
only  be  used  for  assassination  purposes. 

Prisoners  denied  that  they  had  come  for  assassination  purposes  and 
claimed  the  weapons  were  only  for  defense  and  that  they  had  only 
come  to  get  somebody  out  or  bring  in  some  literature. 

That  was  the  other  experience  that  we  had  with  prisoners. 

Mr.  WiiALEN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Bonker. 

Mr.  BoNKER.  I  would  be  interested  in  knowing  the  circumstances  of 
your  documentary.  Was  that  sponsored  by  the  institute  or  were  you 
serving  as  a  free  agent,  and  who  paid  for  the  production  costs  and 
so  forth? 

Mr.  Laxdau.  The  last  documentary,  the  one  on  CBS  ? 

Mr.  BoxKER.  The  one  we  saw. 

Mr.^LAXDAu.  It  was  sponsored  by  NEA  Productions  in  which 
Mr.  Kirby  Jones  and  Mr.  Frank  Mankiewicz  are  the  two  leading 
figures.  They  hired  me  to  produce  and  direct  a  documentary  film  for 
U.S.  television,  specifically  an  interview  of  Fidel  Castro. 

Mr.  BoxKER.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  having  access  to  Mr.  Castro  ? 
It  seems  that  you  met  with  him  frequently.  Are  you  on  pretty  good 
terms  ? 

Mr.  Laxdau.  I  had  made  a  feature  length  film  with  him  in  1908, 
called  "Fidel,"  which  was  shown  on  public  television  network  here 
and  on  many  television  networks  throughout  the  world.  During  that 
time  I  had  spent  approximately  2  weeks  traveling  with  him  in  a  jee]) 
and  at  night  in  a  tent  as  he  took  us  on  a  film  trip,  as  he  governed  the 
Island  at  the  time,  in  a  jeep. 

So  during  that  time  we  developed  some  personal  relations  and  so 
letters  could  be  sent  back  and  forth. 

Mr.  JoxES.  I  might  say  it  is  far  easier  in  my  experience  to  see  Fidel 
Castro  than  it  is  to  get  a  film  about  him  on  the  U.S.  TV  networks.  It 
was  a  5-month  process,  and  once  we  got  there,  things  moved  very 
quickly,  and  it  was  just  as  long  trying  to  convince  the  U.S.  television 
networks  that  Fidel  Castro  was  important  enough  that  the  American 
people  should  hear  him. 

But  there  were  absolutely  no  restrictions  placed  on  where  we  would 
go  or  film.  They  suggested  an  itinerary  and  provided  us  with  cars  and 
transportation  and  guides,  but  if  we  wanted  to  cancel  this  or  cancel 
that,  or  go  here  or  there,  or  turn  down  this  road  or  talk  to  these  people, 
that  was  absolutely  fine  with  them. 

There  was  no  question  submitted  in  advance,  and  there  was  not  even 
a  hint  they  would  want  to  look  at  something  before  it  left  the  country 
or  before  it  went  on  the  air.  They  said  go  where  you  want  and  talk  to 
who  you  want,  and  see  what  comes  out. 

This  has  been  true  in  all  of  my  visits.  It  is  just  a  most  open  place  and 
nothing  like  what  I  hear  some  of  the  other  Eastern  European  countries 
or  what  the  Soviet  Union  are  like. 

Mr.  BoxKER.  Both  of  you  referred  to  meetings  that  apparently  take 
place  at  the  grassroots  level,  and  in  your  statement,  Mr.  Landau,  you 
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said,  or  you  refer  to  young  people  with  respect  to  the  revohitiou  and 
their  education  and  so  forth,  and  one  direct  quote,  "What  Cuban  youth 
read  about  in  their  newspapers  and  listen  to  on  radio  and  the  TVs  is 
U.S.  imperalist  action  in  Indochina,  and  each  one  of  them  is  taught 
and  believes  that  if  our  troops  had  not  been  tied  up  in  Vietnam,  they 
could  have  been  used  against  the  Cubans." 

And  then  on  the  other  hand,  the  Soviets  have  been  quite  generous 
giving  a  great  deal  and  taking  verv  little. 

Do  I  understand  that  a  lot  of  these  meetings  are  typical  Communist 
indoctrinations  of  young  people  and  maybe  putting  the  United  States 
up  as  a  monster,  an  imperialistic  monster,  that  is  going  to  do  them  in 
eventually  ? 

Mr.  Laxdau.  No  ;  most  of  the  meetings  are  about  concrete,  imm.edi- 
ate  problems  of  work  and  life.  The  indoctrination,  if  you  like,  goes  on 
at  the  schools.  Political  education  is  what  they  call  it,  but  it  doesn't 
deal  with  a  lot  of  abstraction. 

"VVlien  the  Cubans  say  the  United  States  is  imperialistic,  they  can 
point  to  hundreds  of  sabotage  attempts,  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  the  missile 
crisis,  and  untold  incidents  between  the  two  countries  during  the  last 
15  years. 

But  more  than  that,  the  Cubans  and  the  Vietnamese  have  gotten 
very  close ;  that  is,  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  PRG,  now  the  rulers 
of  South  Vietnam.  They  established  such  close  relations  that  the  war 
was  reported  in  the  Cuban  newspapers  in  a  very,  very  detailed  way, 
and  Cubans  were  enormously  sj'mpathetic  for  the  other  side,  against 
the  United  States. 

The  Cubans  were  told  and  believed,  and  many  of  them  thought  witli 
reason,  that  if  the  United  States  had  not  been  involved  in  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  the  United  States  would  have  followed  the  Bay  of  Pigs  and 
the  missile  crisis  and  the  various  incidents  with  an  invasion  of  Cuba. 

They  don't  have  any  specific  evidence  to  believe  the  United  States 
would  have  invaded  other  than  the  general  theory  that  the  United 
States  is  "imperialistic." 

But  most  of  the  meetings  that  take  place  on  a  daily  level  don't  deal 
with  this  subject.  Imperialism  is  an  assumption  that  young  Cubans 
have  about  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  BoNKER.  Do  they  have  a  free  press  and  free  communications? 

Mr.  Landau.  No. 

Mr.  BoNKER.  Just  in  the  remainder  of  my  time,  I  would  invite  each 
or  maybe  both  of  you  to  comment  succinctly  on  what  would  happen 
if  we  did  not  remove  the  lid  on  the  embargo  on  trade  with  Cuba.  And 
we  are  surviving,  I  think,  fairly  well  without  trading  with  Cuba,  and 
what  are  the  consequences  if  we  don't  ? 

Mr.  Landau.  I  don't  think  we  would  survive  much  worse  without  it. 
I  don't  think  the  economic  issue  is  really  the  key  issue.  We  have  been 
neighbors  with  Cuba  for  hundreds  of  years.  A  lot  of  our  history  is 
common  history,  a  lot  different.  In  this  16-year  period,  what  we  have 
accomplished  is  the  alienation  not  only  of  the  Cuban  youth  as  I  have 
described  it,  but  of  a  lot  of  people  in  Latin  America.  Many  of  the 
countries  that  had  followed  the  U.S.  model  and  broken  relations  with 
Cuba,  have  now  renewed  them,  formally  or  informally. 

The  only  countries  by  and  large  that  remain  without  relations  with 
Cuba  are  military  dictatorships. 
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We  are  going  to  be  living  with  not  just  the  loss  of  friendship  and  his- 
toric ties  with  Cuba,  but  with  a  far  greater  loss  in  terms  of  the  rest 
of  Latin  America  and  the  entire,  what  is  called,  the  Third  World. 

Mr.  BoNKER.  Isn't  it  true  that  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  favor  the  embargo  and  it  is  still  in 
effect? 

Mr,  Landatj.  The  majority  voted  to  lift  the  embargo.  However,  at 
that  time,  two-thirds  vot«  was  required  to  lift  it,  and  it  has  failed  by 
one  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  OAS,  but  a  majority  voted  to  lift  it. 

Now  they  are  going  to  revise  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  so  that  a 
majority  vote  can  lift  sanctions. 

Mr,  BoNKER,  You  are  correct,  I  know  it  is  a  two-thirds  vote.  How 
many  absentions  were  there  on  that  last  vote  ? 

Mr.  Laxdau.  I  believe  there  were  three,  Bi'azil  abstained,  the  United 
States  abstained,  and  I  think  Guatemala.  That  is  my  recollection,  and 
I  am  not  sure. 

INIr.  BoNKER.  I  think  I  have  used  my  time. 

Mr.  Bingham.  We  have  another  vote,  but  perliaps  we  can  conclude 
in  a  few  minutes.  How  would  you  describe  Cuba's  relations  with 
China?  They  seem  to  be  much  more  oriented  toward  the  Soviet  Union. 
Mr.  Jones.  They  do  import  some  from  China,  but  you  do  not  hear 
many  people  talk  about  China.  Informally  or  formally. 
Mr.  Bingham.  Do  they  exchange  Ambassadors? 
Mr.  Jones.  I  am  not  siire ;  I  believe  they  do.  There  doesn't  seem  to  be 
a  topic,  a  favored  topic,  to  talk  about.  So  I  h.avon't  really  gotten  into 
anything.  I  loiow  during  our  interview  in  the  fibn,  we  talked  about 
that  for  maybe  one  sentence  or  so.  You  see  very  little  of  it;  none  of  it, 
as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  Bingham.  You  say  quite  frankly,  Mr.  Landau,  Cuba  no  longer 
exports  revolutions.  Certainly  the  witnesses  we  had  from  the  anti- 
Castro  organizations  believe  that  they  do.  Would  you  say  there  is  no 
further  training,  for  example,  of  guerilla-type  organizations? 

Mr.  Landau.  I  couldn't  say  that,  no,  but  when  I  say  doesn't  export 
revolution,  Castro  himself  said  that  he  never  exported  revolution  be- 
cause you  couldn't  do  such  a  thing,  and  you  could  export  sugar  and 
that  was  a  commodity,  and  that  revolution  had  to  do  with  ideas. 

Yes,  Cubans  had  been  fighting  in  other  Latin  America  countries,  but 
he  said  just  as  Bolivar  tried  to  liberate  the  various  countries,  so  he  was 
following  in  that  tradition,  but  he  said  that  is  hardly  export.  Then  he 
said  if  you  compare  what  the  United  States  has  spent  to  support 
counter-revolutions,  which  is  not  an  idea,  but  merely  a  physical  fact, 
the  Cuban  effort  to  support  revolutions  wouldn't  show  on  a  statistical 
chart. 

In  any  case,  the  more  violent  line  that  had  been  taken  up  to  the  death 
of  Che  Guevera  no  longer  prevails,  I  think. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Do  you  know  whether  Castro  still  supports  actively 
the  independence  movement  in  Puerto  Rico  ? 
!Mr.  Landau.  Yes,  they  do. 

Mr.  Bingham.  How  would  you  summarize  what  we  have  to  gain  by 
restablishing  trade  with  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Landau.  Well,  first  of  all,  I  think  we  have  to  gain  reality  back. 
I  think  to  quarrel  with  a  neighbor  is  a  serious  event.  It  makes  for 
great  tensions.  It  puts  tensions  on  the  body  politic  and  it  puts  a  warp 
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on  the  foreign  policy.  I  think  the  ideological  justifications  for  that 
quarrel  really  have  been  largely  removed  as  our  policy  has  changed 
toward  the  Soviet  Union  and  China. 

That  is  what  we  have  to  gain  in  terms  of  reality.  We  must  also  re- 
gain the  respect  and  friendship  of  the  Cuban  people  which  we  have  by 
and  large  lost  as  a  Government,  but  not  as  a  people.  The  Cubans  have 
made  that  distinction. 

The  second  thing  we  have  to  gain,  is  more  mundane  but  more  or  less 
practical  trade.  We  could  buy  sugar  and  they  could  buy  some  stuff 
from  us.  They  have  some  $2i/2  billion  of  sugar  profits  to  spend  and  a  lot 
of  it  is  being  spent  on  Canadian  and  European  and  Japanese  equip- 
ment that  could  have  easily  been  sold  by  U.S.  companies, 

Mr.  BixGHAM.  Do  you  care  to  add  anything? 

Mr.  JoxES.  We  asked  that  exact  question  of  Fidel  and  in  almost  the 
same  piecise  words  you  used. 

lie  said : 

I  am  not  going  to  say  the  United  States  is  going  to  get  rich  trading  with  Cuba. 
The  United  ?>tates  can  disregard  trade  witli  Cuba  just  as  Cuba  can  also  disre- 
gard trade  witii  tlie  United  States,  but  this  is  not  reasonable. 

I  believe  that  it  would  bring  about  advantages  of  material  nature  now.  The 
most  important  advantages  are  of  a  moral  nature  and  of  a  political  nature  be- 
cause if  you  ate  doing  something  wrong,  something  unjust  and  you  rectify  it,  you 
gain  from  this  and  all  of  that  policy  has  no  moral  justification  at  all  and  no 
ethical  basis  at  all. 

I  would  say  it  is  in  that  sense  that  the  United  States  gains  more  by  revising  its 
policy  besides  sooner  or  later  it  will  have  to  do  it. 

I  think  that  is  absolutely  the  key  point,  it  is  inevitable.  For  15  years 
Cuba  has  lived  w^ithout  us  and  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  live  with- 
out us  for  another  15  years.  They  are  in  no  hurry,  and  we  are  just  be- 
coming increasingly  isolated  and  they,  I  thmk,  know  it. 

It  is  absolutely  clear  to  them  that  time  is  on  their  side.  It  is  just  a 
question  of  whetlier  we  are  going  to  make  the  inevitable  pleasant  or 
unpleasant. 

5lr.  A^'iiALEX.  Could  we  say  we  look  stupid  ? 

]Mr.  JoxES.  If  we  are  trading  with  China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is 
hard  to  think  of  a  justification  for  the  blockade. 

Mr.  WiiALEN.  Let  me  amplify.  Whenever  it  comes  to  pass  that  all 
but  five  or  six  nations  of  the  world  trade  with  Cuba,  and  the  United 
States  is  one  of  those  five  or  six,  it  makes  us  look  somewhat  silly. 

Mr.  BixGHAM.  I  am  afraid  we  will  have  to  bring  this  hearing  to  a 
close  and  I  want  to  thank  you  both,  and  Mr.  Landau  and  Mr.  Jones, 
for  taking  the  time  to  be  with  us. 

The  subcommittee  stands  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  3  :15  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  subject  to 
call  of  the  Chair.] 
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THURSDAY,  MAY  22,  1975 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  International  Eelations, 
Subcommittee  on  International  Trade  and 
Commerce  and  on  International  Organization, 

Washington.  D.G. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  2  :25  p.m.,  in  room  2200,  Rayburn  House 
Office  Building,  Hon.  Jonathan  B,  Bingham  (chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Trade  and  Commerce)  presiding. 

Mr.  Bingham.  The  Subcommittee  on  International  Trade  and  Com- 
merce and  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Organizations  will  be 
in  order.  We  are  continuing  hearings  today  on  the  U.S.  Trade  Em- 
bargo of  Cuba,  having  under  consideration  H.R.  6382,  a  bill  that 
would  lift  the  embargo  bj'  removing  legislative  authority  for  it.  We 
are  privileged  to  have  two  of  our  colleagues  with  us  today  to  testify. 

Hon.  Claude  Pepper  of  the  14th  Congressional  District  of  Florida. 
Senator  Pepper,  we  are  very  happy  to  have  you.  I  know  that  you  know 
that  Ave  have  had  testimony  on  both  sides  of  this  issue.  We  know  of 
your  intense  interest  and  that  you  have  at  heart  the  particular  con- 
cerns of  the  people  in  Florida  on  this  issue,  so  we  are  very  happy  to 
liave  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER,  A  EEPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  FLORIDA 

Mr.  Pepper.  Thank  you  veiy  much  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  committee.  I  appreciate  the  privilege  of  being  here  with  you  today. 
I  shall  make  my  presentation  short.  In  my  district  30  or  40  percent  of 
the  people  are  Cuban  refugees.  Many  of  them  now  are  Cuban-Ameri- 
can citizens.  Those  people  have  survived  memories  of  what  Cuba  is 
like  under  the  communistic  regime  of  Fidel  Castro. 

]Many  of  them — in  fact,  nearly  all  of  them — have  had  to  leave  behind 
their  possessions  they  had  accumulated  in  a  lifetime,  including  their 
homes  and  their  personal  possessions  that  they  held  dear,  because  they 
feared  for  their  lives  or  their  liberty  if  they  remained  subject  to  Castro 
jurisdiction. 

I  think  of  experiences  that  were  related  to  me  by  Dr.  Manolo  Reyes. 
He  is  a  commenator  on  CBS  outlet  in  ]\Iiami,  channel  4.  He  was  a 
very  successful  commentator,  lawyer,  distinguished  citizen,  had  a 
lovely  home.  His  wife  and  he  said  they  had  just  refurnished  it  in  a  way 
that  was  pleasing  to  them.  They  had  three  children,  enjoying  the  fel- 
lowship of  their  young  friends  in  local  schools,  and  one  day  Dr.  Reyes 
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came  home  and  told  his  wife,  "in  3  hours  vre  leave  for  Miami.*'  She 
said,  "Are  you  going  on  a  trip?"  He  said,  "No,  we  are  leaving."  He 
had  received  word  he  was  probably  going  to  be  locked  up  by  the  Castro 
people  if  he  did  not  get  out  of  the  country  because  they  did  not  like 
some  of  the  things  he  had  been  saying  as  a  commentator  on  TV. 

So  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  record  shows  that  Castro  has 
murdered  and  robbed  and  plundered  a  great  many  people.  He  has  in- 
carcerated many,  many  people — I  don't  think  the  number  is  known — 
in  his  prisons  for  no  other  offense  than  they  vvanted  to  enjoy  political 
freedom  and  the  kind  of  liberty  we  share  in  this  country. 

If  Castro  will  change  the  nature  of  his  government  and  allow  Cuba 
to  be  a  government  responsive  to  the  will  of  the  people  and  if  Castro's 
government  will  restore  the  dignity  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  courts 
to  protect  the  rights  and  the  liberties  and  the  property  of  the  people ; 
if  people  will  not  be  imprisoned  except  for  just  cause  and  after  a  proper 
conviction,  if  he  will  stop  taking  the  property  of  people  away  from 
them  without  due  process  of  law — in  other  words,  if  he  will  observe 
the  decencies  and  the  things  that  wc  regard  as  essential  to  a  govern- 
ment today  that  should  receive  our  approval,  why  then,  of  course,  we 
would  welcome  the  restoration  of  friendship  and  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba. 

But  I  ma}'  say  my  wife  and  I  spent  our  honeymoon  in  Havana  a 
long  time  ago  in  1936  and  we  have  happy  memories  of  that  city.  We 
would  love  to  go  back  again  and  so  would  the  people  in  Dade  Countv ; 
600,000  Cuban  refugees  in  the  United  States,  I  am  told.  About  250,000 
in  Dade  County,  and  I  think  the  overwhelming  majority,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  members  of  the  committee,  of  those  Cuban  refugees  are  op- 
posed to  the  lifting  of  the  embargo  and  the  restoration  of  normal  trade 
relations  with  Castro  until  he  changes  the  nature  and  form  of  his 
government  to  respect  the  things  that  we  cherish  in  this  country. 

May  I  add  just  two  brief  comments.  One  is  that  Dr.  Manolo  Eeyes 
on  a  number  of  occasions  appeared  here  before  congressional  commit- 
tees and  pointed  out  that  the  fact  that  Castro  has  allowed  Russia  to 
use  Cuba  as  a  military  base  constitutes  a  serious  military  threat  to  our 
country. 

He  has  got  pictures  of  Russian  submarines  coming  into  Cuba;  Rus- 
sian ships  coming  into  Cuba  for  sanctuary;  of  Russian  planes  flyinir 
out  of  Cuba  and  observinor  our  fleet  and  maneuvers  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  flying  back  to  Cuba  when  they  return,  and  the  like. 

And  the  last  thing  is  that,  a  little  while  ago  this  Congress,  including" 
our  House  of  Representatives,  declined  to  grant  most-favored-natioii 
status  to  Russia  because  Russia  would  not  allow  the  Jewish  people  in 
Russia,  it's  own  citizens,  to  emigrate  to  Israel  or  to  some  other  part 
of  the  world  to  which  they  wanted  to  go.  Xow  they  were  not  murder- 
ing them,  although  they  harassed  them  and  undoubtedly  had  per- 
secuted those  who  indicated  they  wanted  to  go.  But  here  we  were 
denying  most-favored-nation  normal  trading  status  to  Russia  because 
they  would  not  allow  the  Jewish  people,  people  who  were  part  of  their 
citizenry,  to  leave  the  country  when  they  wanted  to  do  so,  as  we  would 
permit  anybody  to  leave  this  country  when  he  would  wish  to  do  so. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  some  commonality  there.  When  M-e  would 
not  allow  normal  trade  relations  with  Russia  on  account  of  that 
fact,  isn't  it  rather  consistent  to  say  vre  should  not  extend  the  same 
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sort  of  recofjnition  to  Castro  in  view  of  the  record  of  Castro  and  his 
regime  in  depriving  people  of  their  life,  their  liberties,  and  their 
property. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Thank  you.  Senator.  We  are  very  happy  to  have 
your  views.  I  might  point  out  that  I  know  of  no  l^ill  before  us  that 
would  grant  most-favored-nation  status  to  Cuba.  Cuba  would  come 
under  the  same  provisions  as  exists  now  in  the  trade  bill  if  the  embargo 
were  lifted. 

Let  me  ask  you  just  a  couple  of  questions.  Initially,  this  embargo 
was  imposed  as  a  measure  that  was  taken  by  the  OAS  and  as  part 
of  a  Latin- American  hemispheric  effort.  What  would  your  view  be 
if  the  OAS  recommends  in  some  way  that  the  embargo  be  discontinued  ? 
Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  view  as  to  what  the  United  States 
should  do  would  not  be  altered  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact — maybe 
I  should  not  say  it  by  way  of  sort  of  direct  or  implied  criticism — • 
it  seems  to  me  as  if  our  administration  is  more  or  less  playing  footsie 
with  the  OAS,  not  objecting  too  seriously  to  the  OAS  getting  into  a 
position  where  it  could  be  said  that  the  OAS  had  now  lifted  the 
embargo  and  we  as  a  member  of  the  OAS  should  go  along  with  it. 

Now  Mexico  and  some  of  the  other  nations  of  Latin  America  did 
not  go  along  with  the  rest  of  OAS  and  with  us  in  imposing  the  em- 
bargo and  I  don't  think  our  Government  should  go  along  with  any 
other  Latin  American  country  that  may  wish  to  lift  the  embargo  with 
respect  to  Cuba. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  analogy  was  not  perfect.  I  thought  it  was  worthy 
of  mention,  while  we  are  not  granting  most-favored-nation  status, 
at  the  same  time  what  that  is  intended  to  do  is  to  lead  toward  more 
or  less  a  normalization  of  our  trade  relations  with  Cuba. 

Xobody  would  love  to  see  them  change  more  than  my  Cuban  friends 
down  there,  and  I  would  love  to  see  Cuba  become  again  the  jewel 
of  the  Caribbean  that  we  used  to  cherish  so  much.  It  has  such  great 
potential.  We  have  seen  the  creative  constructive  capacity  of  the 
Cuban  people  and  what  they  have  done  in  our  area  and  it  is  a  great 
country.  I  just  wish  it  were  a  free  country. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Just  one  further  question.  It  is  claimed  that  by 
the  embargo  we  gave  Cuba,  in  effect,  no  choice  but  to  cooperate  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  to  turn  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  economic  help. 
It  is  argued  that  by  lifting  the  embargo,  we  would  be  giving  them  an 
opportunity  to  break  away  from  that  relationship  to  the  extent  that 
they  wish  to.  What  is  your  comment  on  that  point  ? 

Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Chairman  that  undoubtedly  is  a  plausible  argu- 
ment. I  believe,  however,  in  view  of  Castro's  comments  on  the  visit 
of  our  Senators  who  have  been  down  there — immediately  after  they 
left,  he  was  disparaging  and  sometimes  ridiculing  the  United  States — 
I  believe  that  the  Eussian  bear  has  him  too  tightly  in  its  grip  in  my 
opinion  to  release  him. 

They  have  been  giving  them  $1  million  a  day  or  something  like  that, 
I  understand.  They  have  got  very  meaningful  military  installations 
there.  I  just  don't  believe  the  Kussians  would  turn  him  loose  and  I 
don't  believe  with  his  militant  communism  and  his  attitude  and  phi- 
losophy that  he  has  struggled  very  hard  to  get  loose.  What  he  would 
like  to  have  is  keep  his  Russian  friends  and  all  the  benefits  they  confer 
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upon  him  and  then  get  whatever  additional  advantage  he  may  get  from 
a  more  liberal  attitude  on  our  part. 

]Mr.  WiiALEN.  Senator  Pepper,  my  wife  and  I  almost  had  a  shared 
experience  with  you  and  Mrs.  Pepper.  It  was  our  intention  to  spend 
the  final  days  of  our  honeymoon  in  Plavana.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
were  at  the  airport  in  ]\Iontego  Beach  on  January  2,  1959,  and  were 
told  the  Havana  airport  was  closed,  so  we  never  made  it. 

]Mr.  Pepper.  I  hope  the  time  will  come  when  you  can  finish  your 
honeymoon  down  there. 

Mr.  Whalen".  I  did  get  a  refund  from  the  hotel. 

Mr.  BixGHAM.  My  wife  and  I  also  spent  our  honeymoon  there.  AVe 
succeeded,  but  that  was  in  1939.  That  was  a  longtime  back. 

Mr.  Pepper.  We  all  have  many  reasons  to  go  back  and  we  hope  we 
could  go  back  to  see  Cuba.  I  would  like  to  see  the  fulfillment  of  the 
implied  promise,  if  not  the  fulfilled  promise  that  President  Kennedy 
made  to  the  brigade  that  invaded  Cuba  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  My  wife 
and  I  happened  to  be  present  in  Miami  in  our  stadium  when  President 
and  Mrs.  Kennedy  were  there  and  when  they  handed  President  Ken- 
nedy the  flags  of  those  courageous  and  gallant  brigades,  President 
Kennedy  said  in  substance.  "These  flags  will  be  returned  to  a  free 
brigade  in  Cuba.''  That  is  what  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  achieve. 

]\Ir.  "Whalen^.  I  have  just  two  questions,  Mr.  Chairman.  First,  Sen- 
ator Pepper,  I  have  seen  news  reports  of  a  Cuban  refugee  group  in  the 
]Miami  area  which  apparently  is  urging  that  relationships  between  our 
two  coimtries,  become  more  normalized.  Are  you  familiar  with  this 
group  ? 

Mr.  Pepper.  I  have  heard  reports  of  that  and  yet  I  have  checked  in 
many  places  to  find  the  confirmation  of  it  and  I  don't  believe  any 
substantial  number  of  Cuban  refugees  in  Dade  County — whether  they 
l^ecame  American  citizens  or  not — take  that  attitude,  that  point  of 
view.  Of  course,  there  are  maybe  some  elderly  people  who  before  they 
die  would  like  to  be  able  to  <ro  back  again  to  their  old  home,  under  any 
kind  of  regime.  IMaybo  a  few  of  the  young  people  who  never  knew 
what  it  was  like  to  live  under  a  communistic  regim.e.  They  might  have 
a  curiosity  to  go  back.  But  only  yesterday,  I  think  the  mayor  of  INIiami, 
who  is  Puerto  Rican — he  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  Latin  blood  who  is 
one  of  the  distinguished  citizens  of  our  area — I  asked  him  that  ques- 
tion. He  is  in  closer  contact  with  the  Cuban-Americans  than  I  am, 
and  the  Cubans.  And  he  said  he  did  not  think  there  was  any  appreci- 
able number  in  the  Cuban  communitv,  be  thev  Americans,  Cuban- 
Americans  or  Cuban,  tliat  really  held  that  pomt  of  view. 

Mr.  Whalex.  So  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  this  group  is  rela- 
tively small  ? 

ISIr.  Pepper.  I  don't  believe  there  is  a  single  paper — ^they  have 
about  10  or  12  excellent  newspapers  in  the  Spanish  language  in  the 
greater  Miami  area — and  I  don't  know  of  a  single  one  of  those  papers 
that  is  advocating  the  liftins:  of  the  embargo  and  the  restoration  of 
relatively  normal  relations  with  Cuba. 

You  had  some  witnesses — I  don't  know  whether  any  Cuban  or 
Cuban- Americans  have  testified.  I  know  an  excellent  statement  was 
made  here  the  other  day  by  Jorge  Mas,  who  is  highly  esteemed.  I 
mentioned  to  the  mayor  of  iVIiami  that  there  is  a  prominent  man  and 
somebody  told  me  he  favored  the  restoration  of  lifting  of  the  embargo. 
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I  had  a  telephone  call  from  the  inaycr  this  morning— from  the  citjr 
commission  meetins; — and  this  oentleman  was  there  and  he  said,  "Lis- 
ten, if  anybody  told  yon  I  favored  the  lifting  of  this  embargo  at  all, 
they  misquoted  me.  On  the  contrary  you  may  remember  I  wrote  you 
a  letter  in  which  I  said  I  did  not/'"^  Somebody  told  me  that  man  had 
that  position,  but  when  he  heard  it,  he  called  me  to  correct  that 
impression. 

I  suspect  that  is  true  of  most  of  the  leaders. 

jMr.  WiiALEX.  My  second  question  deals  with  your  Eussian  analogy. 
Senator  Pepper.  We  are  all,  of  course,  concerned  about  denial  of 
freedoms,  wherever  that  exists,  and  the  incarceration  of  political 
dissidents.  This  is  true  in  Eussia.  It  is  true  in  many  other  countries. 
In  the  light  of  what  you  have  just  said,  would  you  advocate  our 
termination  of  diplomatic  and  economic  relations  with  those  countries? 

Mr,  Pepper.  Xo.  We  did  not  cut  off  all  recognition  of  Eussia.  We 
just  refused  to  extend  to  them  the  most-favored-nation  status.  It  was 
just  a  way  of  expressing  our  disapproval  at  policies  like  that. 

Mr.  Whalen.  I  am  sorry,  I  did  not  make  myself  clear.  I  am  asking, 
since  suppression  does  exist  in  Eussia  and  other  countries  in  both 
Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres,  should  the  United  States  termi- 
nate diplomatic  and  economic  relations  with  them  in  view  of  what 
you  have  said  ? 

Mr,  Pepper,  ]My  answer  would  be  no.  Xow  that  comment  is  often 
made  and  that  question  often  asked.  It  has  been  asked  to  me  and  my 
answer  is  this.  I  know  that  the  Eussians  and  the  Chinese  have  mur- 
dered and  robbed  and  plundered  and  incarcerated  people  just  as  Cas- 
tro has  done.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  Probably  they  still  do  it, 
I  presume  they  still  do  it  in  respect  to  their  political  opposition.  But 
I  make  a  distinction,  I  said,  between  that  kind  of  a  neighbor  next 
door  and  that  kind  of  a  person  on  the  other  side  of  the  world. 

For  reasons  that  our  Government  has  considered  adequate,  we 
recognized  Eussia  and  China  here — last  year,  I  guess  it  was,  when 
President  Nixon  sort  of  opened  the  doors  of  contact  with  China — 
but  I  don't  think  the  fact  that  we  have  that  kind  of  relationship  with 
two  of  the  major  powers  of  the  world,  one  the  most  populous  nation 
in  the  world,  would  lead  us  to  take  the  same  position,  when  we  don't 
already  have  it,  with  a  nation  that  is  next  door  to  us.  90  miles  away, 
which  has  had  such  a  record  of  subversive  activity  in  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries.  In  various  countries,  where  a  communistic  regime  was 
in  power,  Castro  has  given  it  aid.  When  a  Communist  group  was  try- 
ing to  get  into  power,  Castro  has  given  it  aid  against  the  existing 
government.  With  all  the  military  and  economic  harm  and  hurt 
Castro's  Communist  government  could  do  democracy  and  the  free 
countries  of  our  hemisphere,  I  would  not  apply  the  policies  we  have 
applied  to  China  and  Eussia  to  Castro's  Cuba. 

Mr.  Whalen,  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  BixGHAM.  Thank  you  Senator  for  taking  the  time  to  appear. 

Our  next  witness  is  the  distinguished  Eepresentative  from  the  State 
of  Florida,  the  Fourth  Congressional  District,  the  Honorable  Bill 
Chappell,  who  has  contributed  so  much,  particularly  in  the  fight  for 
open  proceedings  in  this  Congress. 

We  are  glad  to  have  you. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR.,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  FLORIDA 

Mr.  Chappell.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  your  committee. 
After  having  heard  my  colleague  from  Florida,  Mr.  Pepper  speak,  I 
find  it  scarcely  worth  my  while  to  attempt  to  add  more  because  I  think 
he  has  done  an  excellent  job  in  covering  the  subject. 

However,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  general  comments. 

First  of  all,  in  spite  of  recent  reassurances  by  the  President  and  the 
State  Department  that  there  are  not  any  efi'orts  being  made  by  the 
administration  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  the  United  States  entering 
into  normal  and  friendly  relations  with  Cuba,  there  are  persistent 
rumors  and  news  reports  to  the  contrary. 

Several  of  my  colleagues  here  in  Congress  have  also  advocated  the 
normalization  of  relations  with  Communist  Cuba. 

Congressman  Claude  Pepper  and  I  have  introduced  a  concurrent 
resolution  which  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  United 
States  should  not  lift  its  embargo  against  Communist  Cuba  nor  should 
we  enter  into  normal  and  friendly  relations  with  Cuba  as  long  as  it  is 
dominated  by  Castro  and  communism. 

At  Punta  del  Este  in  January  1962,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  declared : 

The  present  Government  of  Cuba  has  identified  itself  with  the  principles  of 
Marxist-Leninist  ideology,  has  established  a  political,  economic,  and  social  sys- 
tem based  on  that  doctrine,  and  accepts  military  assistance  from  extracontinental 
Communist  powers,  including  even  the  threat  of  military  intervention  in  America 
■on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  validity  of  this  declaration  has  been  established  in  that  this 
Communist  regime  of  Castro  has : 

(a)  Trained  guerrillas,  including  American  citizens,  to  subvert  and 
infiltrate  governments  including  the  United  States.  Examples  of  such 
activity  is  obvious  in  the  terrorist  Venceremas  brigade  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  publication,  "GEANMA,"  among  Americans  urging  them 
to  kill  and  steal. 

(h)  Ignored  all  law  and  human  rights  and  has  over  30,000  political 
prisoners  in  concentration  camps  and  has  executed  some  27,000  in  the 
last  15  years. 

(c)  Allied  Cuba  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  "Warsaw  Pact  coun- 
tries, from  whom  Cuba  has  received  billions  of  dollars  in  weapons,  in- 
cluding modern  aircraft,  and  sophisticated  munitions  of  all  types  with 
nuclear  capabilities,  although  it  is  not  known  publicly  whether  or  not 
nuclear  warheads  are  in  Cuba. 

These  actions  by  the  Castro  Communist  regime  are  incompatible 
with  the  following  basic  principles  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  the  American  system : 

(a)  Self-determination  of  people  by  popular  vote  and  democracy 

(b)  Nonintervention  in  any  other  government 

(c)  Human  rights  under  constitutional  and  international  principles 

(d)  Collective  and  individual  defense  as  provided  by  the  Kio  Treaty 
of  1947. 

It  is  apparent  to  all  who  wish  to  see,  and  especially  to  we  Floridians 
who  are  only  90  short  miles  from  this  Communist  regime,  that  the  con- 
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tinuoiis  and  systematic  violation  of  these  principles  are  incompatible 
with  the  American  system. 

Obviously  "Detente"  is  working  only  to  the  advantage  of  the  Com- 
munists and  any  efforts  to  enter  into  friendly  and  normal  relations 
witli  the  Castro  regime  would,  in  fact,  be  detrimental  to  the  best  inter- 
ests and  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

The  congressional  determination  expressed  in  Public  Law  97-733 
is  as  valid  today  as  it  was  in  1962,  Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
the  committee  to  take  a  firm  stand  against  any  normalization  of  rela- 
tions with  the  Communist  regime  of  Fidel  Castro  in  Cuba.  In  con- 
cluding, I  would  like  to  refer  the  committee  to  an  article — although  it 
is  not  specifically  on  the  point  of  Cuba,  it  does  involve  a  discussion  on 
this  matter — entitled,  "Another  Hitler  Time,"  which  is  written  by 
Josepli  Alsop,  and  is  found  in  the  May  19,  1975  issue  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  just  two  or  three  things  that  I  think  are 
rather  significant. 

First  of  all,  if  we  look  at  Cuba,  we  should  look,  especially  at  this 

time,  at  what  advantage  there  would  be  to  this  country  to  normalize 

those  relations.  I  cannot  see  any  possible  advantage  to  this  country, 

but  I  can  see  great  advantage  to  Cuba,  to  the  Communist  forces,  in 

3iormalizing  those  relations. 

If  you  remember,  Lenin's  advice  to  his  people  was  to  "probe  with 
advantage  any  situation  that  looks  mushy,  withdrawing  only  if  the 
band  meets  steel." 

I  am  not  advocating  at  this  moment  that  we  show  Cuba  our  steel, 
except  to  the  extent  that  we  demonstrate  the  will  of  Americans  to  pro- 
hibit the  spread  of  communism  in  the  hemisphere. 

I  think  each  and  everyone  of  us  is  aware  of  what  Castro  has  done 
in  South  America,  what  he  is  doing  in  South  America  and  what  he  is 
attempting  to  do  in  this  country. 

It  is  good  for  us  to  tliink  for  a  moment  with  a  South  American 
mind.  Many  of  us  that  live  frequently  with  South  Americans  know 
liow  they  view  these  circumstances. 

The  South  American  mind  in  essence  thinks  that  if  the  United 
States  is  going  to  be  soft  toward  communism,  soft  toward  Castro,  who 
sits  only  90  miles  from  its  shores,  then  by  all  means  they  ought  to  ac- 
commodate the  Communist  ideology.  If  we  realize  the  politics  in  their 
countries  where  they  have  a  multiparty  system  and  where  one  retains 
his  power  by  working  the  minority  parties  together  and  holding  on 
many  times  by  a  straw,  we  know  how  important  it  is  for  them  to  feel 
that  they  are  following  the  same  route  as  the  United  States.  It  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  recognize  that. 

Joseph  Alsop  also  says  in  that  same  article — I  would  like  to  quote  a 
part  of  it : 

Cuba  further  typifies  tlie  l^ind  of  renewed  Soviet  probe  that  may  come  some 
day  and  come  too  in  the  absence  of  America's  now  lost  military  superiority.  What 
else  can  we  expect  if  the  American  loss  of  will  is  also  proven,  later  on,  by  a  whole 
series  of  ducked  challenges  like  the  one  that  will  perhaps  occur  in  South  Korea. 
Or  does  anyone  seriously  suppose  the  Soviets  have  changed  Lenin's  rule  about 
testing  mushy-looking  situations? 

In  summary.  I  say  the  LTnited  States  has  absolutely  nothing  to  gain 
in  its  normalizing  relations  with  Cuba.  Castro  has  everything  to  gain. 
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We  know  tlie  kind  of  paper  he  puts  out  in  English  and  spreads 
tlirouirhout  this  Xation  and  other  English  speaking  nations. 

We  know  he  puts  the  same  thing  out  in  the  South  American  coun- 
tries and  it  is  those  who  have  lived  with  him  and  know  him.  and  will 
testify  before  this  committee,  who  have  said,  ''While  he  would  like  to 
have  the  advantage  of  doing  business  with  us,  he  will,  at  the  same  time, 
be  organizing  the  Third  World  countries  to  operate  against  the  United 
States,  to  dissipate  us  every  way  he  can."'  I  think  it  is  time  for  us  to 
take  a  good  hard  Stand  against  Cuba  with  the  hope  one  of  these  days 
that  what  jMr.  Pepper  spoke  about  would  come  about — we  will  again 
see  a  free  Cuba  in  this  hemisphere. 

[Mr.  Chappell's  prepared  statement  follows :] 

Prepabed  Statement  of  Hox.  Bixl  Chappell,  Jk..  a  Representative  in  Congress 

From  the  State  of  Florida 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  speak  to  your  Subcommittee 
today  on  the  question  of  normalizing  relations  with  Cuba. 

In  spite  of  recent  rea.ssurances  by  the  President  and  the  State  Department  thnt 
there  are  not  any  efforts  being  made  by  the  Administration  to  lay  the  ground- 
work for  the  United  States  entering  into  normal  and  friendly  relations  with  Culia, 
there  are  persistent  rumors  and  news  reports  to  the  contrary.  Several  of  my 
Colleagues  here  in  Congress  have  also  advocated  the  normalization  of  relations- 
with  Communist  Cuba. 

Congressman  Claude  Pepper  and  I  have  introduced  a  concurrent  resolution 
which  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States  should  not  lift 
its  embargo  against  Communist  Cuba  nor  should  we  enter  into  normal  and 
friendly  relations  with  Cuba  as  long  as  it  is  dominnted  by  Castro  and  Communism. 

At  Punta  del  Este  in  January  1962,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  declared  : 

"The  present  Government  of  Cuba  has  identified  itself  with  the  principles  of 
Marxist-Leninist  ideology,  has  established  a  political,  economic,  and  social  sys- 
tem based  on  that  doctrine,  and  accepts  military  assistance  from  extraconti- 
nental  Communist  powers,  including  even  the  threat  of  military  intervention  in 
America  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union." 

The  validity  of  this  declaration  has  been  established  in  that  this  Communist 
Regime  of  Castro  has  : 

(a)  Trained  guerillas,  including  American  citizens,  to  subvert  and  infiltrate 
governments  including  the  United  States.  Examples  of  such  activity  is  obvious 
in  the  terrorist  Venceremas  brigade  and  the  distribution  of  the  publication, 
"GRAXMA",  among  Americans  urging  them  to  kill  and  steal. 

(ft)  Ignored  all  law  and  human  rights  and  has  over  30.000  political  prisoners  in 
concentration  camps  and  has  executed  some  27,000  in  the  last  15  years. 

(c)  Allied  Cuba  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries. 
from  whom  Cuba  has  received  billions  of  dollars  in  weapons,  including 
modern  aircraft,  and  sophisticated  munitions  of  all  types  with  nuclear  capabili- 
ties, although  it  is  not  known  publiclv  whether  or  not  nuclear  warheads  are  in 
Cuba. 

These  actions  by  the  Castro  Communist  Regime  are  incompatible  with  the 
following  basic  principles  of  the  Organization  of  American  States  and  the 
American  system : 

(n )  Self-determination — of  people  by  popular  vote  and  democracy  ; 

(6)  Non-intervention — in  any  other  government : 

(c)  PInman  rights — under  constitutional  and  international  principles:  and 

(d)  Collective  and  individual  defense — as  provided  by  the  Rio  Treaty  of  1947. 
It  is  apparent  to  all  who  wish  to  see.  and  especially  to  we  Floridians  who  are 

only  90  short  miles  from  this  Communist  Regime,  that  the  continuoiis  and 
systematic  violation  of  these  principles  are  incompatible  with  the  American  sys- 
tem. Obviously  "Detente"  is  working  only  to  the  advantage  of  the  Communists 
and  any  effort  to  enter  into  friendly  and  normal  relations  with  the  Castro  Regime 
would,  in  fact,  be  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  and  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  The  Congressional  determination  expressed  in  Public  Law  87-733  is 
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as  valid  today  as  it  was  in  1962.  Tlierefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Committee 
to  take  a  tirm  stand  against  any  normalization  of  relations  with  the  Communist 
Regime  of  Fidel  Castro  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  BixGiiAM.  Thank  you  Mr.  Chappell. 

Do  I  understand  that  your  stand  would  not  be  effected  by  any 
change  in  the  position  of  the  OAS. 

Mr.  Chappell.  Well,  my  position  Trould  not  be  altered  by  a  change 
in  the  position  of  the  OAS  because  I  feel  that,  at  the  moment,  we 
ought  to  be  taking  a  lead  in  the  OAS.  I  think  we  should  be  making  it 
clear  what  our  position  is.  The  direction  which  this  organization  takes 
is  going  to  be  very  keenly  divided  by  our  attitudes  and  whether  we  are 
soft  or  hard  against  the  Communist  line. 

JMr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Blester. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  I  don't  have  any  questions.  I  want  to  thank  our  col- 
league for  his  testimony  and  I  apologize  that  I  was  not  here  for  all  of  it. 

Mr.  BixGHAM.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chappell. 

The  subcommittee  will  stand  adjourned. 

[Wheieupon,  at  2  :-iO  p.m.,  the  subcommittees  adjourned,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  11,   1975 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  International  Relations, 
Subcommittees  on  International  Trade  and 
Commerce  and  on  International  Organizations, 

Washington^  D.C. 

The  subcommittees  met  at  2 :03  p.m.,  in  room  2200,  Rayburn  House 
Office  Building,  Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingliam  (chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Trade  and  Commerce)  presiding. 

]Mr.  Bingham.  The  joint  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Trade  and  Commerce  and  the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Organizations  will  be  in  order. 

We  continue  today  our  inquiry  on  the  U.S.  trade  embargo  of  Cuba. 
We  have  the  administration  witnesses  with  us  today  and  we  are  very 
grateful  to  them  for  giving  of  their  time.  I  would  suggest,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  subcommittees,  that  we  hear  the  witnesses  first  and 
liold  any  questions  until  we  can  address  them  to  the  panel. 

First  we  will  hear  from  Hon.  William  D.  Rogers,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Inter- American  Affairs. 

We  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us  this  afternoon. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  V7ILLIAM  D.  EOGERS,  ASSISTANT  SECHETAKY 
OF  STATE  FOR  INTER-AMEEICAN  AFFAIRS 

William  D.  Rogers  was  born  May  12,  1927,  at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  he 
received  his  A.B.  degree  from  Princeton  University  in  1948,  and  his  LL.B  from 
Yale  University  in  1951. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  District  ot  Columbia  Bar  in  1953,  and  joined  the 
law  firm  of  Arnold.  Fortas  and  Porter,  Washington,  D.C,  that  year.  He  became 
a  partner  in  1960.  He  then  served  as  Special  Counsel,  United  States  Coordinator, 
Alliance  for  Progress,  1962-63;  Deputy  United  States  Coordinator  for  Alliance 
for  Progress  and  Deputy  Assistant  Administrator,  Agency  for  International 
Development,  1963-65 ;  and  Alternate  United  States  Representative  to  the  Inter- 
American  Economic  and  Social  Council,  1964-65.  He  returned  to  Arnold  and 
Porter  in  July  of  1965. 

He  also  served  as  first  President,  Center  for  Inter-American  Relations,  New 
York  City,  1965-70.  He  received  the  distinguished  Honor  Award  from  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  in  1965  and  is  author  of  "The  Twilight 
Struggle,"  published  in  1967. 

He  is  a  fellow  in  the  Hudson  Institute ;  a  member  of  the  American  Society 
of  International  Law,  serving  as  President,  1972-74 ;  member  of  the  Procedural 
Aspects  of  International  Law  Institute,  serving  as  secretary-treasurer,  and 
member  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  whose  Latin  American  Study  Group 
he  chaired  for  two  years.  Until  his  appointment  as  Assistant  Secretary  he  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Commission  on  U.S. -Latin  American  Relations. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Suzanne  Rochford  and  they  have  two  children. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(151) 
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I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  testify  before  the  Subcommit- 
i:ee  on  Trade  and  Commerce  and  the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Organizations. 

You  have  asked  for  the  views  of  the  Department  on  H.R.  6382, 
introduced  by  yourself,  a  bill  that  would  lift  the  embargo  on  U.S. 
trade  with  Cuba  by  removing  the  legislative  authority  for  it.  You 
also  asked  for  a  report  on  recent  developments  within  the  Organization 
of  American  States  with  respect  to  the  Cuban  question  and  a  statement 
on  current  U.S.  policy.  I  shall  cover  these  questions  first,  T  will  then 
turn  to  certain  others  that  directly  affect  United  States-Cuban  rela- 
tions and  whicli  have  been  commented  upon  earlier  during  the  joint 
hearings  of  your  subcommittees,  including  Cuba's  econoni}',  the  prob- 
lem of  compensation  for  expropriated  properties,  and  human  rights. 

First,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  Cuba  in  the  context  o.f  our 
overall  interests  in  Latin  America.  Cuba  is  the  subject  of  intense 
media  interest  in  tlie  U.S.  Congress.  Several  members  of  this  body  have 
visited  the  island  recently. 

I  should  not  like  to  be  understood  as  being  uncomfortable  with 
congressional  studv  visits  anvwhere  in  Latin  America.  Nor  am  I 
concerned  that  the  press  should  focus  such  lively  attention  to  this 
part  of  the  Caribbean.  But,  as  Assistant  Secretary  in  charge  of  our 
relations  with  the  entire  hemisphere,  I  cannot  begin  a  discussion  of 
Cuba  without  emphasizing  that  there  is  a  great  deal  more  to  Latin 
America — a  great  deal  which  likewise  deserves  the  most  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  American  press,  the  Congress,  and  the  public. 

Cuba  should  not  distract  us  from  the  fact  that  there  are  some  two 
dozen  other  nations  in  this  "Western  Hemisphere  with  over  200  million 
people.  The  nations  of  this  part  of  the  world  share  with  ours  a  common 
Western  tradition,  and  culture,  and  a  common  origin  in  the  struggle 
for  liberty  from  European  colonialism.  All  arc  developing.  Many 
share  a  truly  firm  commitment  to  the  open  society — to  the  right  of 
political  dissent  and  political  competition  and  to  the  free  creative 
spirit.  Such  nations  as  Costa  Rica,  Venezuela,  and  Mexico,  democracies 
all  are  just  a  few  examples  of  other  nations  in  the  same  region  which 
deserve  the  sympathetic  interest  o.f  this  Congress  and  the  American 
people. 

Economically,  the  Latin  American  nations  are  generally  more  ad- 
vanced than  other  developing  countries.  Policies  to  deal  with  hemi- 
sphere issues  are  becoming  more  complex.  Raw  materials,  investment, 
technology  transfer,  upgrading  of  articles  in  our  bilateral  trade — 
these  familiar  issues  must  be  thought  through  again  as  the  environ- 
ment in  the  hemisphere  evolves.  They  are  mammoth  issues  which  will 
require  the  best  thinking  of  our  people  in  the  executive  and  in 
Congress. 

I  like  to  hope  that  as  we  move  toward  more  normal  relations  with 
Cuba  the  attention  of  the  American  people,  of  the  press,  and  of  the 
Congress  will  be  drawn  more  strongly  to  the  struggling  democracies 
of  this  hemisphere  with  whom  we  share  such  strong  traditions  and 
interests. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  process  of  normalization. 

The  problem  is,  as  I  think  you  know,  in  the  first  instance,  a  multi- 
lateral problem. 
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You  will  recall  that  a  resolution  adopted  by  a  two-tliirds  vote  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Organ  of  Consultation  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  in  1964  mandated  that  the  member  states  of  OAS 
should  terminate  diplomatic  and  commercial  relations  with  Cuba.  Our 
denial  program  antedated  tliat  resolution.  But  the  1961  resolution,  in 
effect,  made  it  a  matter  of  international  law  that  we  not  reinstate 
trade  or  diplomatic  relations  with  the  island  until  the  resolution  is 
changed. 

The  issue  whether  to  reinstitute  trade  is,  therefore,  for  the  moment, 
a  multilateral  issue.  For  us  to  resume  bilateral  commerce  now,  while 
the  1964  resolution  is  still  on  the  books,  would  be  to  violate  a  resolution 
of  the  OAS.  We  take  the  resolution  seriously.  A  number  of  other  OAS 
countries  have  resumed  relations,  of  course.  But  we  consider  that  the 
United  States  has  a  particular  responsibility  to  honor  international 
legal  commitments,  and  that  a  breach  by  us  would  have  particularly 
grave  consequences  for  the  integrity  and  legitimacy  of  the  general 
peacekeeping  structure  of  the  Rio  Treaty. 

The  difficulty  with  the  multilateral  character  of  the  present  con- 
straints on  trade  with  Cuba  is  that  the  other  nations  of  the  hemisphere 
are  not  of  one  mind.  Some  strongly  favor  a  repeal  of  the  1964  meas- 
ures. Others  oppose,  as  Congressman  Whalen  is  vrell  aware,  having 
attended  the  Quito  meeting.  The  split  within  the  hemisphere  was 
reflected  at  the  abortive  meeting  at  Quito,  Equador,  last  November, 
where  an  Organ  of  Consultation  proposal  to  lift  the  multilateral 
measures  got  12  votes — not  the  necessarv  two-thirds.  The  United  States 
adopted  a  neutral  attitude  at  Quito. 

Since  then,  however,  as  the  Secretary  has  said,  we  have  been  search- 
ing with  the  member  states  for  a  solution  to  this  divisive  issue  which 
could  comm.end  itself  to  an  effective  majority. 

The  Cuban  measures  must  be  dealt  with  under  the  procedures  es- 
tablished in  the  Eio  Treaty  itself.  Cuba  was,  therefore,  not  on  the 
OAS  General  Assembly  agenda  last  month.  The  Eio  Treaty  functions 
through  tlie  Organ  of"  Consultation.  However,  the  matter  did  move 
forward  at  the  OAS  General  Assembly. 

As  part  of  the  effort  to  speed  the  process  of  OAS  reform  and 
modernization,  the  May  General  Assembly  agreed  to  convene  a  Con- 
ference of  Plenipotentiaries  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  from  July  16  to  28 
to  refine  the  OAS  Special  Comm.ittee's  recommendations  on  a  protocol 
of  amendment  to  the  Rio  Treaty,  approve  and  open  this  protocol  for 
signature.  The  work  is  far  advanced.  We  expect_  the  Conference  will 
reach  agreement  on  a  number  of  useful  reforms,  including  the  change 
in  the  voting  requirement  to  lift  sanctions  from  two-thirds  to  a  ma- 
iority.  As  you  know,  the  United  States  has  supported  the  change  in 
the  voting  require m.ent.  We  are  confident  this  change  wnll  be  in  the 
Protocol  of  Amendment. 

Once  a  protocol  of  amendment  is  approved,  it  is  likely  there  will 
be  an  effort  to  end  the  mandatory  OAS  sanctions.  As  the  Secretary 
indicated  in  Plouston,  the  TTnited' States  stands  ready  to  cooperate  in 
reaching  a  generally  acceptable  solution.  We  are  continuing  our  con- 
sultations witli  other  members  of  the  OAS  on  how  to  handle  the  issue. 
There  is  considerable  sentiment  among  the  member  states  that  a  way 
should  be  found  to  implement  the  principle  of  majority  rule,  which 
will  be  in  the  revised  treaty,  with  respect  to  the  existing  measures 
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against  Cuba  and  without  waiting  for  the  lengthy  process  of  ratifica- 
tion to  run  its  course.  If  the  members  can  translate  that  view  into  a 
resolution,  we  can  anticipate  action  at  tlie  meeting  at  San  Jose  which 
will  finally  and  effectively  take  Cuba  off  the  multilateral  agenda  and 
leave  each  nation  free  to  decide  for  itself  Avhether  or  not  to  conduct 
trade  and  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba. 

A  related  development  of  last  month's  OAS  General  Assembly  has 
some  bearing  on  the  question  of  Cuba  sanctions.  Mexico  sponsored  a 
declaration — best  described  as  something  akin  to  a  sense  of  Congress 
resolution — which  stated  that  the  members,  once  a  protocol  of  amend- 
ment of  the  Rio  Treaty  had  been  approved,  would  proceed  to  leave 
the  sanctions  without  effect. 

That  resolution  has  no  legal  effect.  It  passed,  but  without  the  vote 
of  enough  parties  to  make  a  similar  move  effective  under  the  Rio 
Treaty.  We  abstained,  along  with  a  number  of  other  countries,  on  the 
sound  juridical  grounds  that  this  particular  resolution  was  improper 
for  the  General  Assemblv  since  it  did  not  accord  with  the  procedures 
of  the  Rio  Treaty.  In  abstaining,  we  made  clear  our  desire  to  reach 
a  generally  acceptable  solution.  The  indecisive  result  on  the  Mexican 
resolution  illustrates  the  divided  views  among  the  OAS  members  and 
the  importance  of  moving  carefully  within  the  OAS  to  construct  a 
solid  consensus  at  San  Jose. 

In  all  this  a  principal  objective  has  been  to  find  a  way  to  clear  the 
multilateral  decks  of  this  issue  in  a  manner  that  helps  restore  the 
integrity  of  the  Rio  Treaty.  The  treaty,  we  think,  is  a  useful  mecha- 
nism for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes,  pai'ticularly  in  respect 
of  conflicts  within  the  hemisphere.  It  serves  as  a  deterrent  to  aggres- 
sion from  beyond  the  seas  as  well.  "We  want  to  preserve  and  nurture 
it,  as  do  the  other  countries  of  the  hemisphere.  Hence,  our  efforts  not 
to  permit  the  transient  Cuban  question  to  threaten  the  Rio  Treaty 
system. 

As  for  future  bilateral  U.S.  policy.  Secretary  Kissinger  has  made 
clear  that  we  do  not  favor  perpetual  antagonism  with  Cuba.  We  have 
noted  forthcoming  nnd  conciliatory  statements  by  liigh  Cuban  Govern- 
ment officials  recently.  There  is  a  change  of  mood  in  Havana  toward 
Washington. 

By  the  same  token,  the  Ignited  States  has  made  several  gestures  on 
its  part  toward  Cuba  recently.  These  include,  for  example,  the  permis- 
sion for  (^iban  diplomats  accredited  to  the  Ignited  Nations  to  travel 
250  miles  from  Xew  York.  Cuba  has  not  reciprocated  these  gestures. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  Secretai'v  has  said  : 

"We  hpve  made  clear  to  Cnha  that  we  are  prepared  to  improve  our 
relations." 

The  several  recent  unofficial  visitors  to  Cuba  have  not  attempted  to, 
and  could  not.  substitute  for  the  process  of  conventional  diplomatic 
negotiation.  We  do  not  consider  them,  or  the  public  media  of  TV  or 
newspapers,  as  a  method  of  communication  to  and  from  Cuba.  The 
process  of  improvinir  find  normalizing  relations,  in  the  case  of  Cuba  as 
in  other  instances,  is  first  and  foremost  a  process  of  negotiation.  That 
negotiation  riin  only  be  conducted  by  direct  contacts  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  governments  concerned.  It  cannot  be  done  indi- 
rectly through  third  party  intermediaries  or  through  public  statements 
to  the  press. 
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As  to  our  policj',  when  and  if  the  multilateral  measures  against  Cuba 
are  repealed  by  the  GAS,  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  issues  on 
both  sides.  Trade  is  one.  We  are  also  concerned  with  the  question  of 
family  visits  in  both  directions ;  we  are  concerned  with  prisoners  no^Y 
in  Cuban  jails,  we  are  concerned  with  the  return  of  aircraft  hijack 
ransom  money  which  found  its  way  to  Cuba  and  which  Cuba  has 
retained;  we  are  concerned  with  the  question  of  compensation  for 
expropriated  U.S.  property;  we  are  concerned  with  Cuba's  attitude; 
about  Puerto  Kico ;  and  wo  are  concerned  whether  Cuba  is  prepared  to 
follow  a  clear  practice  of  nonintervention  everywhere  in  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

Cuba,  on  the  other  hand,  is  interested,  not  only  in  resuming  trade,  it 
is  also  concerned  with  the  reinstitution  of  diplomatic  relationships.  It 
is  concerned  with  Guantanamo  and  it  is  concerned  with  expanding 
athletic  and  cultural  relations  among  other  things. 

This  agenda  of  interrelated  and  sensitive  national-interest  issues  can 
only  be  addressed  through  a  diplomatic  process  which  can  deal  with, 
the  total  agenda.  Coherently,  that  ];)rocess,  at  best,  will  be  long  and 
intricate.  For  the  Congress  to  concentrate  on  one  issue  only,  to  mandate 
the  premature  dismantlement  of  the  present  ban  on  Cuban  trade  and  to 
open  the  IT.S.  market  to  Oiban  imj^oits  and  permit  ([uite  free  export 
from  the  United  States  to  Cuba  Avithout  regard  to  the  other  circum- 
stances of  our  complex  relationship  would  be  a  mistake.  It  would  take 
away  an  important  element  of  P]xecutive  discretion  in  the  conduct  of 
our  foreign  relations.  This  would  fui-ther  complicate  the  task  of  put- 
ting relations  with  Cuba  on  a  solid  and  mutually  satisfactory  basis. 
Congress  should  speak  to  the  rules  of  the  game  but  it  should  not  trv  to 
support  PI.R.  6382. 

I  now  turn  to  Cuba's  economic  performance  and  trade  prospects. 
These  subjects  will  be  covered  more  thoroughly.  T  understand,  by 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Downey  of  the  Commei'ce  Department.  I 
do  wish  to  make  some  comments  particularly  as  they  bear  on  foreign 
policy  and  possibilities  for  normalizing  I'elations  with  Cuba. 

Cuba's  economic  performance  after  1059  was  largely  shaped  by  two 
circumstances:  The  economic  denial  policy,  and  ineffective  and  incon- 
sistent economic  planniuir.  Our  percentas^e  of  Cuba's  total  foreign 
trade  dropped  from  66  percent  in  1959  to  2  percent  in  1961  and  zero  in 
1962.  creatin.T  obvious  adiustm^ut  consequences.  At  the  same  time,  in- 
decision and  false  starts  in  market  and  pi'oduction  planniufx — perh.aps 
best  illusti'ated  bv  the  earlv  decision  to  diversify  out  of  suofar  and 
the  later  impractical  tnriret  of  output  of  10  million  tons  in  1970.  The 
con^eouence  was  limited  jjrowth  in  product. 

From  a  review  of  this  experieu'^e  stemmed  reorganization  and  the 
bc^-inning  of  better  performance.  IVIaterial  incentives  were  substituted 
for  moral  ones.  Improved  national  plnnnin.qr  was  instituted  and  cost 
accouTiting  tochniques  were  adopted.  Even  before  the  price  of  sugar 
soarod  in  1974.  the  Cuban  economy  had  entered  into  a  period  of  more 
rapid  p-rowth.  Then  the  bonanza  of  soarin^^  sugar  prices  in  1974 
broil  o-lit  Cuba  its  first  trade  surplus  under  Castro. 

Althoucrh  susfar  prices  already  have  come  down,  it  1=:  likeTv  ti^-'t 
they  will  remain  at  levels  hiHior  than  in  the  1960*s  owinsr  to  a  steadi^v 
growing  demand  for  sugar  through.oii.t  the  world,  particuTarly  on  the 
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part  of  developing  countries.  To  some  extent  this  will  be  offset  by  in- 
creased planting  of  cane  and  beets  and  the  development  of  substitutes. 
But  some  stabilization  of  sugar  prices  is  a  possibility. 

Cuba's  other  exports  are  minerals — mainly  nickel — ^citrus  fruits, 
rum,  tobacco,  and  seafood.  Cuba  is  trying  to  increase  these  exports  to 
lessen  its  heavy  dependence  on  sugar  as  a  foreign  exchange.  Although 
there  has  been  some  ambiguity  in  the  past  in  Cuba  about  welcoming 
larqe  numbers  of  tourists  from  the  rest  of  the  hemisphere,  recent 
indications  point  to  a  cautious  move  in  the  direction  of  refurbishing 
hotels  to  attract  a  share  of  the  sunshine  tourist  trade. 

Ovv  estimate  is  tliat  the  Cuban  economy  will  continue  its  recent 
growth.  Internally,  diversification  is  proceediuir-  Externally,  Cuba 
is  in  the  process  of  shifting  part  of  its  trade  from  the  Communist 
world  to  the  industrialized  countries  of  the  West  and  Japan.  If  it 
proves  possible  to  achieve  normalization  of  United  States-Cuban 
bilateral  relations,  some  share  of  this  trade  woidd  probably  be  diverted 
to  the  United  States. 

With  the  above  in  mind.  T  avouM  like  to  devote  a  few  words  to 
prospects  for  US.  trade  with  Cuba.  ^Moro  thnn  100  U.S.  companios 
have  asked  us  about  the  prospects  for  trade  relations  with  Cuba.  To 
our  knowledire  there  have  been  few,  if  any,  surveys  bv  business  of  the 
potential.  ^lost  companies  tell  us  they  do  not  know  the  prospects  but 
thov  do  not  wish  to  be  the  last  to  enter  an  opening  market.  Our  reading 
of  the  situation  leads  us  to  caution  on  the  immediate  prospects.  Tlie 
leiracv  of  over  a  decade  of  antafronism  and  diversion  of  trade  relntions 
elsewhere,  tosrether  with  the  complex  question  of  Cuba'^s  attitude  to- 
wn rd  and  respect  for  private  enterprise,  and  private  pronerty,  as 
reflected  in  the  vexed  issue  of  romDensation  for  claims,  will  restrain 
any  great  exnansion  of  business.  T  believe  a  number  of  witne<?ses  here 
have  also  advised  to  avoid  extravagant  expectations.  Tn  the  long  run, 
there  may  be  greater  opportunities,  perhaps  in  ypt  to  be  deve^oi^ed  i7i- 
du^tries  and  mining  processes.  Indications  now,  however,  are  that  the 
Cubnns  are  uiicertain  how  to  f^^ce  the  i^rospe-^t  of  Amprican  toui'ists 
and  businessmen,  notwithstanding  a  respect  fo^-  Ame7-ican  ad^-anced 
teclmolorry  and  f familiarity  with  an  industrial  infrastructure  largely 
of  \merican  orifrin. 

An  additional  consideration  of  importai^ce  to  us  is  that  sincp  our 
economic  sanctions  against '  Cuba  were  instituted  we  have  developed 
othor  trade  relationships.  As  some  Cuban  leaders  have  said,  .geoir- 
raphv  indicates  thnt  there  should  be  trado  between  the  United  States 
and  Cuba.  In  principle  we  agree.  But  if  relations  are  normalized,  trade 
with  Cuba  would  have  to  be  phased  so  as  not  to  disrupt  our  trade 
relntionships  with  countries  from  which  we  have  been  buyin.g  sugar 
and  cigars  for  the  past  decade.  And  we  would  imagine  that  Cuba 
would  have  similar  concerns  about  its  trading  partners. 

HTJMAX   RIGHTS 

I  would  now  like  to  address  briefly  the  other  subject  of  these  hear- 
ings :  The  ouestion  of  human  rights  in  Cuba. 

During  the  OAvS  General  Assembly  last  month  I  made  a  statement 
in  the  context  of  Chile.  I  said  that  no  issue  is  more  fundamental  to 
the  business  of  the  hemisphere  than  the  humane  tradition  which  is 
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common  to  us  all — the  sustenance  of  human  freedom  and  individual 
dignity.  If  we  are  concerned  about  human  rights  in  Chile  and  else- 
where in  the  hemisphere,  we  should  be  no  less  so  about  human  rights 
in  next-door  Cuba.  As  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  wrote  to  Chair- 
man Morgan  on  June  27, 1'974. 

No  matter  where  in  the  world  violations  of  human  rights  occur,  they  trouble 
and  concern  us  and  we  make  our  best  efforts  to  ascertain  the  facts  and  promote 
respect  for  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms. 

We  do  not  regard  human  rights  as  an  exclusively  domestic  concern. 
The  OAS  member  States  have  subscribed  to  international  standards  in 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Eights  and  the  American  Decla- 
ration of  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Man  signed  in  Bogota  in  1948.  The 
present  Cuban  Government  has  never  renounced  the  standards  estab- 
lished in  the  American  Declaration,  although  as  you  know  Cuba  has 
been  excluded  from  participation  in  the  Organization  of  American 
States  since  1962.  Three  reports  by  the  Inter- American  Human  Rights 
Commission  issued  in  1963, 1967,  and  1970  detail  the  cases  and  incidents 
brought  before  the  Commission  and  additional  denunciations  are  con- 
tained in  the  Commission's  annual  reports.  The  Commission  has  ad- 
dressed the  Government  of  Cuba  on  numerous  occasions  requesting 
information  on  the  events  denounced.  In  view  of  the  silence  of  the 
Cuban  Government  the  Commission,  in  accordance  with  its  procedures 
and  on  the  basis  of  other  factors,  concluded  in  its  1970  report : 

1.  That  there  are  many  persons  in  Cuba,  including  women  and  children,  who 
have  been  jailed  for  political  reasons  and  executed  without  prior  trial  or  after 
a  trial  in  which  the  accused  did  not  enjoy  the  guarantees  of  due  process. 

2.  That  the  situation  of  the  political  prisoners  in  Cuba  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment after  having  been  arbitrarily  arrested  and  subject  to  trials  in  which  the- 
guarantees  of  due  process  have  not  been  observed,  continues  to  have  extremely 
serious  characteristics  incompatible  with  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  Charter 
of  the  OAS.  the  American  Convention  of  Human  Rights,  the  American  Declara- 
tion of  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Man  and  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Humaiii 
Rights. 

We  condemn  violatiotis  of  human  rights  anywhere,  including  in 
Cuba.  We  regret  the  failure  of  the  Cuban  Government  to  cooperate 
with  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Chairman,  two  questions  have  arisen  in  these  hearings:  The 
current  status  of  human  rights  in  Cuba  and  the  relationship  between 
the  human  rights  problem  and  U.S.  policy  towards  Cuba. 

Previous  witnesses  before  your  subcommittee  have  estimated  that 
there  are  between  100,000  and  200,000  political  prisoners  incarcerated 
in  Cuba.  The  U.S.  Government  does  not  have  a  definite  number  and  we 
are  not  able  to  confirm  these  estimates.  Cuban  leaders  have  been  reti- 
cent about  this  subject  both  publicly  and  in  private  discussions  with 
visiting  Americans.  The  only  occasion  we  are  aware  of,  when  a  Cuban 
leader  cited  a  number  publicly,  came  in  196.5  when  Prime  Minister 
Castro  told  Lee  Lockwood,  a  journalist,  that  there  were  20,000  political 
prisoners.  In  his  October  1974  interview  with  CBS  Television,  Mr. 
Castro  said  that  80  percent  of  Cuban  political  prisoners  have  been 
released.  These  are  the  only  public  references  by  Cuban  leaders  that 
have  come  to  our  attention. 

If  the  numbers  are  unclear,  what  is  certain  is  that  there  continue  to 
be  political  prisoners  in  Cuba.  They  include  eight  U.S.  citizens  serving 
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20-  to  30-year  sentences.  Parenthetically.  I  miorht  add  that  there  are 
also  765  American  citizens  and  1.177  Cuban  national  relatives  of  our 
citizens  presumably  still  seekinc:  to  leave  Cuba  and  reg:istered  with 
the  Swiss  Embassy  in  Havana.  Cuba  claims  that  of  these  only  89  are 
American  citizens.  The  Cuban  Government  states  that  the  other  1,853 
^'ho  repstered  to  leave  are  Cuban  national  and  dual  national  relatives. 
'•Only  a  handful  of  these  persons  has  been  permitted  to  leave  Cuba 
anTinally  since  termination  of  repatriation  flights. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  key  question  of  our  policy  and  human  ri<]:hts 
In  Cuba.  Since  the  break  in  diplomatic  relations  between  our  two 
countries  14  years  asro.  mutual  anta<ronism  characterized  our  official 
attitudes  until  recently.  Xonetheless.  two  imderstandinors  were  reached 
by  our  (governments :  one  established  the  airlift  which  enabled  265,000 
Cubans  to  come  to  our  country ;  the  other  contributed  to  the  near  elimi- 
nation of  hijackinirs  of  U.S.  passenger  aircraft — a  measure  which,  in- 
<^identally.  we  regard  as  a  major  step  forward  and  Avhich  represented, 
in  our  view,  a  significant  gesture  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of 
Cuba. 

The  airlift  is  our  major  achievement  in  the  general  area  of  human 
rights  during  this  entire  period.  Tn  fact,  it  could  be  argued,  as  it  has 
by  some  scholars,  that  the  policy  of  international  liostility  increased 
the  propensity  of  the  Cuban  Government  to  internal  repression.  For 
example,  thousands  were  arrested  in  the  wake  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  these  hearings  by  some  that  reestablish- 
ment  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba  could  have  the  effect  of 
ameliorating  human  rights  problems  in  Cuba,  or  at  least  of  provid- 
ing a  channel  for  the  better  expression  of  our  concern.  Others  have 
suggested  that  resumption  of  diplomatic  and  commercial  relations 
would  countenance  the  human  rights  practices  of  the  present  Cuban 
administration  and  thus  violate  all  moral  ])rinciples. 

With  regard  to  the  first  view,  I  would  only  say  that  the  policy  of 
hostility  and  of  seeking  Cuba's  isolation  had.  so  far  as  we  can  as- 
certain," no  significant  positive  impact  on  Cuba's  record  in  the  human 
rights  field.  With  regard  to  the  second  suggestion,  I  note  that  the 
United  States  has  diplomatic  and  commercial  relations  with  many 
countries  whose  forms  of  government  are  contrary  to  the  democratic 
principles  which  guide  our  own  Xation.  Senate  Eesolution  205,  passed 
in  1969,  states  that  the  recognition  by  the  United  States  of  a  foreign 
government  and  exchange  of  diplomatic  repi'esentations  does  Jiot 
imply  that  the  United  States  approves  the  foi-m,  ideology,  or  policies 
of  that  government.  We  share  tliis  view,  and  would  emphasize  that 
maintenance  of  relations  does  not  imply  either  moral  approval  or 
condemnation  of  its  governmental  practices. 

In  conclusion,  v\-e  continue  to  be  concerned  with  the  condition  of 
human  rights  in  Cuba,  and  to  have  a  humanitarian  interest  in  seeing 
families  reunited.  You  may  be  assured  that  in  any  future  negotiations 
Avith  Cuba  this  concern  and  interest  on  our  part  wdll  be  conveyed. 

Thank  you,  ]\Ir.  Chairman. 

Mr.  BixGiiAM.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Arthur  Downey,  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  East-West  Trade  of  that  Department. 

Glad  to  have  you  here,  sir. 
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U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  on  January  6,  1975.  He  has  specialized  in  inter- 
national law  and  international  relations,  both  in  private  practice  and  as  a  civil 
servant. 

From  1964  to  1969  he  .served  at  the  State  Department,  providing  advice  on 
legal  aspects  of  U.S. -European  relation.s,  serving  from  September  1967  to  Feb- 
ruary 1969  as  the  legal  adviser  at  the  U.S.  Mission  in  Berlin,  Germany. 

As  a  staff  member  of  the  National  Security  Council  from  1969  to  1972,  Mr. 
Downey's  responsibilities  related  to  virtually  all  aspects  of  U.S.  foreign  rela- 
tions with  Europe,  including  Eastern  Europe  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

From  1972  until  hi.s  new  appointment  he  was  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of 
Morgan,  Lewi;?  &  Bockius,  at  its  Washington.  D.C.  office,  representing  firms  en- 
gaged in  international  trade,  including  the  Socialist  economies. 

Training:  St.  Vincent  College,  B.A.  1959.  Villanova  University,  L.L.B.  1962, 
Georgetown  University,  L.L.M.  1963,  Studied  at  the  Hague  Academy  of  Inter- 
national Law,   Summer  of  1964. 

Personal :  Born  in  New  York,  August  17,  1937,  married. 

Mr.  Downey.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chainnan. 

We  have  submitted  for  your  study  a  fairly  comprehensive  state- 
ment for  the  record.  I  would  not  attemj^t  to  walk  you  throu2:h  the 
statement  because  it  is  nearly  40  pages  long-.  If  I  may,  I  will  take 
just  10  or  15  minutes  and  touch  on  some  of  the  highlights  in  it. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Thank  you. 

Your  statement  will  appear  in  full  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Downey.  Thank  you. 

I  will  confine  my  remarks  to  Cuba's  trading  relationships,  to  the 
potential  for  trade  with  the  United  States  and  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  U.S.  embargo. 

Like  most  island  economies,  Cuba  is  now  and  has  long  been  heav- 
ily foreign  trade  oriented.  Cuba's  trading  welfare  has  long  been  tied 
to  sugar,  its  principal  commodity.  For  many  years  prior  to  1959,  a 
special  economic  relationship  existed  between  the  United  States  and 
Cuba.  U.S.  investment  in  Cuba  was  heavy  and  pervasive.  It  was  con- 
centrated in  the  sugar  industry  and  the  infrastructure  necessary  to 
su]iport  that  indust^^^ 

In  1958  Cuba  supplied  nearly  40  percent  of  the  U.S.  consumption 
of  sugar.  In  the  same  year  the  United  States  accounted  for  more  than 
70  percent  of  Cuba's  total  exports  and  64  percent  of  its  imports.  U.S. 
interests  controlled  more  than  30  percent  of  the  sugar  industry  and 
exerted  major  influences  in  the  mining  and  manufacturing  sectors. 

In  late  1959,  we  saw  the  transitions  of  Cuba's  trading  patterns  from 
the  West  to  the  East.  At  that  time  we  saw  the  introduction  of  imports 
of  crude  oil  from  the  U.S.S.R.  and  then  the  series  of  nationalizations, 
partial  embargoes  and  ultimately  the  total  embargo  multilateralized 
in  1964. 

The  elimination  of  trade  with  the  United  States  and  the  sharp  reduc- 
tion in  ti'ade  with  other  industralized  Western  nations  was  offset  by  an 
increase  in  Cuban  trade  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  other  Socialist  coun- 
tries. In  1958,  again  our  watermark  year,  Cuban  trade  with  Western 
countries  other  than  the  United  States  was  a  little  over  $300  million. 
By  1962  it  had  declined  to  one-third  of  that  figure.  Conversely,  in  1958, 
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trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  Socialist  countries  was  a 
mere  $20  million.  By  1962  that  trade  had  grown  to  more  than  $1.3 
billion. 

Mr.  BixGHAM.  Yon  mean  1962  or  1972  ? 

Mr.  DowxET.  1962, 1  believe,  sir.  Let  me  check  that.  Yes,  1962.  You 
will  find  ni  the  tables,  attached  as  a  statistical  appendix,  to  the  written 
statement,  a  complete  record  of  Cuba's  foreign  trade,  their  trading 
partners,  and  the  commodities  traded. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  heavily  subsidized  the  Cuban  economy  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  It  has  extended  long-term,  low-interest  credits*  total- 
ing during  the  entire  period  more  than  $4  billion.  It  has  also  purchased 
sugar  at  prices  which,  until  very  recently,  were  well  above  market 
prices  which,  in  turn,  amounts  to  a  subsidy.  It  has  also  provided  crude 
oil  at  prices  Avell  below  world  levels,  which  in  turn  means  anotlier 
subsidy. 

In  1972  Cuba  became  a  member  of  CMEA.  Bv  joining  that  body 
Cuba  institutionalized  its  close  economic  ties  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
other  Socialist  countries.  As  with  other  centrallv  planned  Socialist 
countries,  Cuba  conducts  all  its  foreign  trade  through  a  central  indus- 
try. It  has  establislied  22  foreign  trade  enterprises  to  conduct  all  Cuban 
trnde  in  specific  product  lines. 

The  value  of  Cuba's  total  trade  has  increased  dramatically  in  the 
years  1973  to  1974.  In  1973  it  was  a  little  over  $3  billion :  in  1974  it  was 
almost  over  $5  billion.  This,  of  course,  was  largelv  a  result  of  the  nearlv 
tripled  world  sugar  price.  It  also  provided  Cuba  with  a  balance-of- 
payments  surplus  of  nearly  half  a  billion  dollars,  its  first  since  1959. 

As  a  result  of  Cuba's  increased  hard  currencv  earninors,  the  Socialist 
countries'  share  of  total  trade  with  Cuba  declined  rather  sharplv— 
from  nearly  70  percent  in  1973,  it  was  down  to  58  percent  in  1974. 
Consequently  there  was  a  significant  increase  in  Cuban  trade  with  the 
"Western  World.  Nevertheless,  Cuba  remains  substantially  dependent 
upon  the  U.S.S.R.  and  other  members  of  the  COMECOX  for  trade  and 
other  foi-ms  of  economic  assistance. 

Almost  all  of  its  petroleum  imports  and  a  major  portion  of  its  ma- 
chinery and  foodstuffs  come  from  the  Soviet  Union.  There  are.  of 
course,  well-publicized  signs,  recent  signs  that  the  Cuban  shift  of 
trade  to  the  "West  may  continue.  There  were  apparently  succespful 
Mexican  and  Canadian  trade  missions  to  Cuba  earlier  this  year  and  in 
the  year  between  August  1973  and  August  1974  Argentine  subsidiaries 
of  United  States,  Italian  and  German  firms  recorded  sales  of  over  $350 
million.  Moreover,  since  early  1973,  U.S.  foreign  trade  competitors  in 
the  industrialized  "West,  have  offered  Cuba  over  $3  billion  worth  of 
trade  financing  credits. 

I  might  talk  for  just  a  moment  on  the  embargo  and  the  Department 
of  Commerce's  role  in  it.  "We  know  tliat  in  1962  the  President  issuerl 
a  proclamation  implementing  the  Cuban  embargo  and  delegating  re- 
sponsibility to  Commerce  and  Treasury  for  its  administration.  The 
regulations  which  result  from  that  require  that  most  exports  to  Cuba 
be  licensed  bv  the  Office  of  Export  Administration  of  the  Bureau  of 
East-W>st  Trade  in  the  Department  of  Commerce.  As  a  matter  of 
policy,  licenses  for  export  to  Cuba  are  seldom  granted.  There  is  no 
meaningful  U.S.  trade,  an  embargo  exists. 
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In  accordance  witli  the  OAS  policies,  the  United  States  has  virtii- 
ally  prohibited  all  exports  and  reexports  to  Cnba,  except  for  certain 
humanitarian  transactions  which  include  individual  gift  parcels  and 
unclassified  scientific  and  educational  data  normally  available.  A  spe- 
cific validated  license  is  required  for  large  shipments  of  gift  parcels 
and  this  license  is  readily  granted. 

In  1974  the  value  of  exceptions  for  bulk  gift  parcels  totaled  $4.5 
million  and  other  exceptions  about  half  a  million  dollars.  Most  other 
exceptions  have  involved  sales  by  U.S.  subsidiaries  located  in  third 
countries  such  as  Argentina  and  Mexico  and  have  been  approved  only 
when  U.S.  foreign  policy  considerations  have  been  paramount. 

The  trade  emlDargo  with  Cuba  was  particularly  effective  during  the 
1060"s  since  the  embargo  had  the  effect  of  denying  Cuba  badly  needed 
spare  parts  and  replacement  parts  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  ma- 
chinery and  vehicles  which  were  predominantly  of  U.S.  origin.  In 
recent  years,  of  course,  Cuba  has  been  able  to  switch  to  other  capital 
goods  suppliers  and  has  thus  become  less  dependent  upon  the  U.S. 
equipment. 

Prior  to  1959,  Cuba  and  the  United  States  were  natural  trading  part- 
ners. Given  this  natural  relationship,  failure  to  trade  brings  losses  of 
some  extent  to  both  sides. 

If  trade  between  the  two  countries  was  resumed,  the  principal  Cuban 
exports  to  the  United  States  would  be  sugar  and  nickel.  The  prices  of 
both  commodities  are  set  by  world  market  conditions.  However,  there 
might  be  some  marginal  benefit  for  the  United  States  in  engaging  Cuba 
as  a  source  of  supply  because  of  the  transportation  cost  savings.  But 
we  must  remember  that  lacking  nondiscriminatory  tariff  treatment, 
potential  Cuban  sales  of  both  these  commodities  in  the  U.S.  market 
would  be  significantly  disadvantaged  because  of  the  application  of 
column  2  tariff  duties. 

Of  course,  from  the  U.S.  vantage  point,  the  most  significant  loss 
from  the  continuation  of  the  embargo  in  trade  terms  lies  in  the  loss  of 
export  sales  and  the  jobs  that  vrould  be  created  by  them.  However,  the 
volume  of  potential  exports  to  Cuba  and  the  cost  of  failure  to  trade 
is  very  small,  relative  to  the  size  of  the  U.S.  economy.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  forecast  the  potential  for  U.S.  exports  to  Cuba.  Also,  Cuban 
exports  to  the  West,  including  the  United  States,  must  come  from  pro- 
duction not  already  committed  to  its  fellow  COMECON  members. 
The  Aolume  of  these  commitments  is  simply  not  known.  But  we  do 
recognize  that  at  some  point  repayments  against  the  approximately 
$4.4  billion  Cuban  debt  to  the  U.S.S.R.  must  begin  and  such  repay- 
ment in  kind  will  preempt  a  portion  of  the  Cuban  production. 

In  addition.  Cuba's  ability  to  trade  with  the  West  is  highly  depend- 
ent unon  its  hord  currency  earnings  which  in  turn  is  dependent  upon 
its  chief  export  commodity,  sugar,  and  the  world  prices  for  sugar. 

If  the  current  embargo  policy  were  to  be  relaxed,  we  would  still  be 
in  a  position  to  regulate  U.S.  exports  to  Cuba  under  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969.  For  example,  it  would  have  to  be  decided 
whether  U.S.  exports  to  Cuba  should  be  treated  equally  with  those  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  and  most  Eastern 
European  countries,  or  in  a  different  manner.  At  a  minimum,  however, 
Cuba's  present  close  relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union  would  require 
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maintaining  some  controls  over  the  export  of  U.S.  products  and  tech- 
nology, Avhose  unrestricted  acquisition  might  prove  detrimental  to  the 
U.S.  national  security  interests. 

Moving  beyond  that,  we  would  have  to  face  the  question  of  expro- 
priated U.S.  national  property  worth  $1.8  billion  as  determined  by  the 
Cuban  Assets  Commission.  This  matter  does  represent  a  barrier  to 
the  resumption  of  fully  normal  trading  relationships.  For  example, 
direct  shipping  and  airline  communication  by  flag  carriers  as  well  as 
direct  banking  communications  would  probably  be  precluded  because 
private  claimants  might  seek  redress  through  the  courts  by  attaching 
any  Cuban  property  involved.  Even  if  we  were  beyond  that  stage,  we 
must  recognize  that  without  nondiscriminatory  tariff  treatment  Cuba 
would  probably  find  it  difficult  to  export  to  the  United  States.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  granting  such  nondiscrimina- 
tory treatment  and  the  extension  of  any  financial  credits  to  Cuba  would 
require  the  United  States  and  Cuba  to  enter  into  a  bilateral  trade 
agreement  and  for  Cuba  to  meet  the  Trade  Act  emigration  provisions. 

Were  we  beyond  that  hurdle,  the  American  businessman  would  still 
face  the  unusual  and  highly  complex  issues  of  dealing  with  a  non- 
market  economy  in  a  socialist  context. 

That  would  complete  my  summary  of  the  comprehensive  statement 
and  I  would  be  delighted  to  respond  to  questions  later. 

[Mr.  Downey's  prepared  statement  follows :] 

Pkepahed  Statement  of  Arthxtr  T.  Downey,  Depitty  Assistant  Secretary  of 

Commerce  for  East-West  Trade  * 

Mr.  Chairman  :  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  Commit- 
tee to  discuss  the  commercial  aspects  of  U.S.  relations  with  Cuba  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce's  role  in  administering  the  embargo  on  trade  with 
Cuba. 

As  you  know,  the  Administration  has  opposed  H.R.  6382.  the  bill  your  Commit- 
tee now  has  under  consideration.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Commerce 
Department,  we  understand  from  Congressman  Bingham's  statement  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  that  the  intent  is  solely  : 

1.  To  remove  Cuba  from  Country  Group  Z  of  the  Department  of  Commerce's 
Export  Administration  Regulations:  that  is,  the  group  of  countries  whicli  are 
subject  to  a  virtual  total  embargo,  and, 

2.  To  terminate  the  present  restrictions  on  bunkering  of  vessels  in  Cuban 
trade. 

Since  we  are  opposed  to  the  basic  objectives  of  the  bill.  I  will  not  take  the 
Subcommittees'  time  to  review  technical  defects.  Members  of  my  staff  have 
discussed  these  defects  with  the  staff  of  the  Committee. 

At  the  present  time,  the  U.S.  Government  is  bound  by  the  1964  Resolution  of 
the  OAS  Foreign  Ministers  to  suspend  trade  with  Cuba.  In  March,  Secretary 
of  St^ite  Kissinger  stated  that  if  the  OAS  sanctions  are  eventually  repealed,  the 
U.S.  will  consider  changes  in  its  bilateral  relations  with  Cuba,  in  keeping  with 
U.S.  national  interest  and  the  international  posture  of  the  Castro  Government. 
However,  H.R.  6382  attempts  to  unilaterally  change  the  course  af  U.S. -Cuban 
policy  without  reference  to  our  international  commitments.  In  addition  to  forcing 
the  United  States  to  breach  existing  international  agreements  by  terminating 
the  legislative  mandate  for  the  present  embargo,  the  bill  would  weaken  our  bar- 
gaining position  in  any  future  negotiations  we  might  have  with  the  Cuban 
government. 

I  understand  you  will  have  the  opportunity  to  hear  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment shortly,  and  I  believe  that  they  will  be  able  to  provide  greater  insight  into 
the  i>olicy  issues  as  they  currently  exist.  My  concern  lies  with  the  Department  of 
Commerce's  role  in  administering  the  embargo  and  Cuba's  historical,  current, 
and  future  international  trading  relationships  and  with  the  potential  for  trade 
with  the  United  States,  should  commercial  relations  be  restored.  It  is  to  these 
topics  that  I  will  address  my  testimony. 

*Mr.  Downey's  statement  has  been  updated  by  the  Commerce  Department  since  his 
appearance  before  the  subcommittees  on  June  11,  1975.  The  updated  statement  appears 
in  appendix  VI,  p.  581. 
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I.   A    BEV^EW    OF    CUBA'S    PKE-REVOLUTIONABY    ECONOMIC    HISTORY,     1902-1958 

Cuba — A  Sugar  Based  Economy 

Like  most  island  economies,  Cuba  was,  and  is  today,  heavily  foreign-trade 
oriented.  Between  the  mid-1950's  and  the  1960"s  annual  imports  equaled  from  22 
to  32  percent  of  GNP.  (See  Table  1.)  In  the  years  prior  to  the  1JKj9  revolution. 
U.S.  investment  in  Cuba  was  large  and  this,  coupled  with  close  geographical 
proximity,  made  the  U.S.  the  number  one  trading  partner  of  Cuba,  with  the  U.S. 
regularly  accounting  for  60  to  70  percent  of  both  Cuban  exports  and  imports.  ( See 
Tables  2  and  3. ) 

Cuba's  trading  welfare  is  now  and  has  been  in  the  past,  very  much  tied  to  sugar. 
The  economy  is  heavily  impacted  both  by  the  level  of  its  sugar  production  and 
world  market  sugar  prices.  In  1958,  sugar  accounted  for  79  percent  of  Cuba's 
dollar  value  of  exports  and  in  1972,  even  before  the  large  rise  in  prices,  sugar 
exports  provided  nearly  74  percent  of  export  income. 

Consequently,  much  of  Cuba's  economic  development  has  been  influenced  by 
international  sugar  prices  and  other  economic  factors  outside  its  control. 

Cuban  Trade  Links  with  the  U.S.  1902-1930 

For  more  than  50  years  after  U.S.  troops  departed  Cuba  in  1902  at  the  close  of 
the  Spanish-American  War,  the  U.S.  maintained  a  special  economic  relationship 
with  its  island  neighbor. 

Encouraged  by  the  political  stability  underwritten  by  the  Piatt  Amendment  to 
the  Cuban  Constitution,  U.S.  commercial  interests  expanded  to  dominate  the 
economy  from  1901  to  1934. 

U.S.  direct  investment  increased  substantially  and  by  1927,  fully  one-half  of 
the  sugar  industry  was  U.S.  controlled.  The  balance  of  U.S.  ownership  was  in 
the  railways,  other  public  services  and  land.  Twenty-two  percent  of  all  Cuban 
land  and  90  percent  of  its  electrical  generating  capacity  was  owned  by  U.S.  com- 
panies in  the  early  1930's. 

Sugar  and  the  Economy  1930-58 

Sugar,  always  the  lifeblood  of  the  Cuban  economy,  has  been  a  commodity 
heavily  affected  by  U.S.  legislation  and  international  agreements.  Cuba  was  long, 
dependent  on  the  U.S.  as  a  market  for  its  sugar  and  it  supplied  a  major  portion', 
of  total  U.S.  sugar  consumption.  (See  Table  4.) 

The  1937  International  Sugar  Agreement  established  a  world  sugar  export 
market  of  3.62  million  tons  with  Cuba's  share  of  the  world  market  at  26  percent. 
However,  the  International  Sugar  Council  defined  the  world  market  to  exclude- 
trade  movements  between  special  areas  such  as  the  U.S.  and  Cuba.  The  U.S_ 
Sugar  Acts  of  1934  and  1937  allocated  29  percent  of  total  U.S.  sugar  consumption 
to  Cuban  suppliers.  Cuba's  quota  was  raised  to  42  percent  of  U.S.  imports  by  a 
new  Sugar  Act  in  1953. 

However,  political  events  and  not  legal  documents  were  the  determining  factors 
in  the  actual  composition  of  sugar  trade  during  the  period.  European  and  Pacific 
hostilities  during  World  War  II  left  Cuba  virtually  the  sole  supply  of  free  world 
sugar  and  Cuba  actually  supplied  an  average  of  45  percent  of  the  U.S.  market 
from  1942^7. 

Other  Pre-Revolution  Economic  Developments 

The  1940  Cuban  Constitution  provided  an  institutional  basis  for  democracy, 
and  an  interim  of  political  stability.  Beginning  in  1941,  the  Cuban  economy  ex- 
hibited remarkal^le  growth.  Several  factors  were  responsible  for  the  growth  in- 
cluding the  fact  that  World  War  II  made  Cuba  the  basic  free  world  source  of 
sugar.  The  sugar  industry  prospered  and  by  1947  Cuba's  international  monetary 
reserves  had  increased  to  $601  million.  As  a  result  of  a  government  policy  of 
"Cubanization  of  the  sugar  industry,"  Cuban-owned  capacity  accounted  for  22 
percent  of  production  in  1939,  but  that  share  had  risen  to  62  percent  by  1958.  at 
which  time  the  Cuban  economy  had  arrived  at  a  high  point  in  its  development. 

Cuba  also  began  to  follow  a  new  international  economic  policy  based  largely 
on  bilateral  trade  agreements  (11  of  which  were  concluded  by  1958),  even  though 
multilateralism  had  been  established  as  the  guiding  principal  of  world  trade  with 
the  signing  of  the  GATT  in  1947.  Both  Cuba  and  the  U.S.  were  signatories  but 
they  maintained  their  bilateral  tariff  preference  system  by  enacting  an  exclusive 
supplementary  agreement  to  the  CATT  in  that  same  year. 

Additional  positive  factors  included  the  establishment  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Cuba  as  the  country's  first  central  bank  in  1950.  The  Cuban  population  shared 
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generally  in  the  increasing  level  of  prosperity  as  per  capita  national  income  rose 
from  91  pesos  in  1940  to  344  pesos  in  1951. 

Nevertheless,  Fulgencia  Batista  abolished  the  1940  Constitution  in  a  1952  coup 
d'etat.  Batista's  economic  policy  resulted  in  a  decline  in  sugar  production,  while 
the  non-sugar  industries  and  tourism  continued  to  prosper,  aided  by  an  infusion 
of  U.S.  capital.  However,  the  rate  of  increase  in  per  capita  national  income  slowed 
to  less  than  1.5  percent  per  annum  during  the  years  1951-57,  a  sharp  decline  from 
the  average  annual  increase  of  8.3  percent  achieved  from  1945-51. 

An  increasingly  imstable  d'imestic  political  situation  culminated  in  the  estah- 
lisliment  of  a  revolutionary  provisional  government  by  Dr.  Fidel  Castro,  who 
assumed  the  post  of  Prime  Minister  in  January  19.";9. 

T'.S.  commercial  involvement  with  Cuba  had  reached  a  pervasive  level  by  the 
time  the  revolution  occurred.  In  195S,  U.S. -Cuba  trade  totaled  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion. The  U.S.  accounted  for  71  percent  of  Cuba's  total  exports  and  64  percent 
of  its  imports.  Also  in  that  year,  Cuba  supplied  38  percent  of  total  U.S.  sugar 
consumption,  an  amount  equal  to  58  percent  of  Cuba's  total  sugar  exports.  U.S. 
foreign  direct  investment  in  the  island  controlled  %  of  the  public  utilities.^  U.S. 
interests  controlled  more  than  30  percent  of  the  sugar  industry  and  exerted  major 
influence  in  the  mining  and  manufacturing  sectors  where  sales  by  U.S. -owned 
iirms  in  Cuba  exceeded  y^  of  Cuba's  GNP. 

XI.    DEVELOPMENT    OF   A   CENTRALLY   PLAPrNEIJ    CUBAN    ECONOMY    1!).".!)    TO    PRESENT 

7'lie  Centralizafio)!  of  Lconotnic  Dcc'sion   MaJcinf; 

From  .January  1959  to  February  1961,  Cuba  underwent  a  rajiid  transformation 
from  a  capitalist,  market  economy  to  ii  centrally  planned,  socialist  economy. 

Initially,  the  most  important  economi?  institution  (resulting  from  the  Agrarian 
Hefi.rm  Law  of  May  1959)  was  the  Ini^tituto  for  Agrarian  Reform  (IXRA). 
Economic  decisions  came  to  be  increasingly  implemented  by  departments  of 
the  IXRA. 

The  Marxist-Leninist  character  of  the  new  government  was  clearly  demon- 
strated when  a  noted  communist,  Ernesto  (Che)  Guevara  was  appointed  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Bank  of  Cuba  in  November  19."9.  Immediately,  dollar  trams- 
fer  paymenls  to  British  and  U.S.  petroleum  suppliers  were  suspended  and  imports 
of  crude  oil  from  the  I'.S.S.R.  began  to  replace  traditional  suppliers.  The  West- 
ern companies  operating  the  Cuban  refineries  refused  to  process  the  Soviet  crude 
and,  in  August  1960,  these  firms  were  nationalized.  The  U.S.  responded  by 
reducing  Cuba's  sugar  import  quota.  Cuba  then  expropriated  all  U.S.  assets  and 
in  October  1960  the  U.S.  establi.5hed  a  partial  embargo  allowing  only  food  and 
medicine  exports  to  Cuba.  U.S.-Cuba  trade  was  thus  reduced  to  negligible 
amounts.  A  complete  embargo  was  imposed  in  1962,  followed  by  the  freezing  of 
Cuban  assets  in  the  U.S.  and  a  prohibition  on  dollar  transactions  with  Cuba  in 
mid-1963.  The  embargo  was  made  multilateral  by  the  OAS  in  1964. 

The  appraised  value  of  U.S.  owned  assets  expropriated  by  the  Cubans  was 
$1.8  billion,  while  the  U.S.  impounded  Cuban  assets  of  approximately  $30  million. 

Completing  the  transition  to  a  state  trading  nation,  a  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Trade  was  established  as  the  "only  administratiA'e  center  authorized  to  conduct 
Cuba's  foreign  trade."  The  >'ational  Bank  was  reorganized  in  P>bruary  1061 
and  placed  in  complete  control  of  all  internal  and  external  banking,  financial 
and  credit  activities. 

Having  nationalized  most  of  the  economy  by  the  end  of  1961.  Castro  announced 
a  four-year  plan  for  economic  development  which  projected  an  annual  growth 
rate  of  13  percent  for  the  economy  as  a  whole.  By  March  1962  the  unrealistic 
growtli  assumptions  of  the  plan  were  apparent  and  stringent  rationing  of  all 
types  of  foodstuffs  and  consumables  was  decreed. 

"  Tho  Cuban  Agrarian  Reform  Law  of  1959  was  finally  consolidated  in  Octo- 
ber 1963.  By  early  1964,  76  percent  of  the  agricultural  land  had  been  nationalized 
under  the  control  of  the  INRA,  with  24  percent  remaining  in  the  private  hands 
of  t^^e  members  of  tlie  Association  of  Small  Farmers.  During  this  transition 
period  sugar  production  declined  to  3.8  million  ton«  in  196.". — from  5.9  million 
in  1959.  Overall,  the  Cuban  economy  maintained  perhaps  a  2  percent  per  annum 
real  growth  rate  throughout  the  1960's,  a  rate  not  exceeding  r)opulation  growth. 


1  Estimates    of    U.S.    cHi-pct    forpiisrn    investnipnt    In    Cuba    vary    dnp    to    methodological 
differences,  e.g.,  use  of  historic  book  value  rather  than  depreciated  boolv  value. 
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Shortages  were  acute  and  Castro  exchanged  Bay  of  Pigs  prisoners  for  $4S  mil- 
lion in  medicine,  food,  and  tractors  from  tlie  U.S.  in  1962-1903.  By  October  1965^ 
rationing  had  l-een  expanded  to  include  sugar  and  clothing. 

Impact  of  the  Move  to  Socialism  on  Cuban's  Foreign  Trade 

The  impact  of  domestic  political  events  on  Cuba's  international  economic 
relations  was  direct  and  pronounced.  A  peimit  system  was  establislied  in  1959 
to  control  the  tiow  of  imports.  Total  trade  turnover  for  1959  fell  to  $1.38  billion 
from  a  1958  level  of  $1.6  billion,  a  14  percent  drop. 

The  1908  level  of  Cuban  total  trade  was  not  consistently  reached  again  until 
1907,  altliough  1964  trade  did  total  $1.7  billion.  1959  imports  totaled  $672  million 
and  exports  $740  million,  with  the  U.S.  maintaining  its  dominant  share  of  68 
and  69  percent  respectively.  ( See  Table  5.) 

21tc  Decline   in   V.8.-CiiJ)a   Trade 

Maintenance  of  the  paramount  U.S.  position  in  Cuban  trade  was  to  prove  only 
temporary,  however,  as  relations  between  the  U.S.  and  Cuba  continued  to  de- 
teriorate. Castro  chose  not  to  participate  in  trade  negotiations  offered  during 
his  unofficial  visit  to  the  U.S.  in  1959. 

The  redirection  of  Cuban  foreign  trade  away  from  the  U.S.  took  a  decisive 
turn  in  February  1960  when  Castro  and  Soviet  Prime  Minister  Mikoyan  signed 
a  Bilateral  Trade  and  I'ayments  Agreement.  The  two  countries  exchanged  mutual 
MFN  status  and  the  U.S.S.R.  committed  itself  to  annual  purchases  of  at  least 
one  million  tons  of  raw  sugar  through  1964.  It  also  agreed  not  to  re-export  any 
of  its  Cuban  sugar  purchases.  Payment  was  to  be  20  percent  in  dollars  and 
SO  percent  in  merchandise.  Furthermore,  a  iiermanent  bilateral  clearing  arrange- 
ment was  established  between  the  National  Bank  of  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Foreign 
Trade  Bank,  allovdng  two-way  trade  without  the  u.'^e  (if  convertible  currencies. 
Such  agreements  are  a  common  trade  settlement  mechanism  among  socialist 
countries.  The  Ilussiaris  also  agreed  to  provide  a  $100  million,  12  year  credit 
with  repayment  in  sugar  and  other  exports. 

The  Soviet  commirment  to  one  million  tons  of  annual  purchases  of  Cuban 
sugar,  compared  with  a  U.S.  purchase  of  3.24  million  tons  in  1958,  substantially 
reduced  Cuban  dependence  on  sales  to  the  U.S.  The  decline  in  the  U.S.  share 
of  Cuban  trade  begun  in  1959  now  accelerated.  (See  Table  2.)  By  1962,  two-way 
trade  between  the  two  countries  had  dropped  from  a  1958  high  of  $1.07  billion 
to  only  $20  million. 

The  Increase  in  Socialist  Coimtry-Cuha  Trade 

Conversely,  trade  with  the  socialist  countries  increased  sharply  in  1961.  Pre- 
viously, Cuba  traded  on  a  regular  basis  only  with  Czechoslovakia,  which,  as 
an  original  CATT  member,  had  non-dis.-riminatory  tariff  status.  The  U.S.S.R. 
had  received  significant  Cuban  sugar  exports  only  occa.sitmally. 

However,  following  the  1960  Cuban-U.S.S.R.  agreement,  the  oiientation  of 
Cuba's  trade  swiftly  changed  towards  the  socialist  countries.  ( See  Tables  3 
and  ."). ) 

Thus,  by  1962.  socialist  countries  had  assumed  an  82. 9  percent  share  of  Cuba's 
total  trade  turnover  and  thus  replaced  the  U.S.  as  Cuba's  dominant  trade  partner. 
The  U.S.  share.  69  percent  of  19.")9  turnover,  fell  to  only  1  percent  in  1962. 

While  the  direction  of  C'uba's  trade  was  dramatically  altered  after  the  revolu- 
tion, tiie  composition  of  its  exports  did  not  change  significantl.v.  Sugar  accounted 
for  74  percent  of  total  exports  in  19.59  and  S4.5  percent  in  1965.  (See  Talile  6.) 
Typically,  nickel  and  tobacco  together  made  up  another  10  percent,  with  fi.sli 
and  fruit  adding  less  than  5  percent. 

Data  on  the  value  composition  of  Cuban  imports  in  the  early  years  of  the 
Castro  government  are  not  available  for  comparison  purposes.  However,  we  do 
have  quantity  statistics  for  some  commodity  imports.  (See  Table  7.)  Major 
cumponents  of  Cuban  imports  were  petroleum  and  derivative  products,  since 
Cuba  bos  little  domestic  supplies  of  ])etroleum. 

Fertilizer,  rice  and  wheat  were  also  imported  in  substantial  quantities.  Autos, 
trucks  and  tractors  comprised  most  of  the  manufactured  goods  imports  from 
socialist  suppliers;  Following  the  characteristic  of  other  socialist,  centrall.v 
planned  economies,  in  the  early  1960's  Cuba  reoriented  its  imports  away  from 
consumable  goods  and  put  heavy  emphasis  on  importation  of  capital  goods. 

As  always,  however,  sugar  continued  during  the  1960's  to  be  the  key  indicator 
for   Cuban  foreign   trade.   The  Soviets  became  the  main  sugar  purchasers  of 
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Cuban  sugar  as  the  U.S.  withdrew  its  quota  in  1960.  The  Soviets  purchased 
almost  50  percent  of  total  Cuban  production  in  1961.  Their  purchases  have 
fluctuated  with  the  size  of  the  Cuban  and  Soviet  crops  (see  Table  8)  and  usually 
have  been  at  subsidized  prices,  often  substantially  greater  than  existing  world 
-market  prices.  The  value  of  this  subsidy  was  greatest  in  1966  when  the  U.S.S.R. 
purchased  38  percent  of  the  Cuban  crop  at  6.11  cents  per  pound  when  the  world 
market  price  was  1.86  cents  per  pound,  equivalent  to  a  subsidy  of  $140.0  million 
:in  that  year  alone." 

Intcgration  of  Cuba  into  the  Socialist  Community  1910  to  Present 

The  dose  association  of  Cuba  with  the  swialist  economies  in  general,  and 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  particular,  was  institutionalized  when  the  Soviet-Cuban 
Joint  Commission  for  Economic,  Scientific  and  Technological  Cooperation  was 
formed  in  1970.  The  Commission  has  met  five  times  since  its  inception,  beginning 
in  September  1971,  and  these  meetings  have  set  the  pace  for  current  involve- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Cuban  economy.  The  first  session  reportedly 
discussed  cooperation  in  various  fields  including  nickel  production,  irrigation, 
fishing,  port  modernization,  civil  aircraft  and  computers. 

Between  the  second  and  third  meetings.  Cuba  converted  its  observer  status 
into  full  membership  in  the  Council  for  Mutual  Economic  Assistance  (CMEA) 
in  July  1972.  CMEA,  also  known  as  COMECON,  was  originally  formed  in  1949 
as  a  socialist  country  economic  union  in  respon.se  to  the  Marshall  Plan.  The 
scope  of  its  activities  has  expanded  over  time  to  include  coordination  of  the 
economic  plans  of  member  countries,  technological  cooperation,  financial  and 
technical  development  assistance  and  the  facilitation  of  intra-CMEA  trade. 
x\mong  the  operating  CMEA  institutions  are  the  International  Bank  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  (IBEC),  created  in  1963  as  a  trade  account  clearing  bank, 
and  the  International  Investment  Bank  (IIB),  formed  in  1971  to  provide  finan- 
cial credits  to  members  for  development  projects. 

Currently,  9  countries  are  members  of  CMEA'  with  Cuba  unique  in  that  it 
is  the  only  meml)er  not  geographically  contiguous  to  the  rest  of  the  group  and, 
of  course,  the  only  member  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

In  .ioining  CMEA.  Cuba  further  institutionalized  its  close  economic  ties  not 
only  with  the  U.S.S.R.  but  also  with  the  other  socialist  countrie.s.  It  is  generally 
recognized  in  the  West  that  CMEA  functions  and  organs  have  not  operated  as 
designed,  and  that  CMEA  has  not  been  a  major  economic  instrument.  However, 
to  the  extent  that  CMEA  is  effective,  Cul)a  may  benefit  from  IIB  development 
financial  assistance  and  from  an  ability  to  trade  multilaterally  within  CMEA 
without  the  necessity  of  parting  with  convertible  currencies  by  utilizing  the 
IBEC  clearing  mechanism. 

Several  areas  of  possible  CMEA  assistance  to  Cuba  have  been  discussed, 
including  further  development  of  nickel,  citrus  fruits  and  paper  production  from 
sugar  cane  waste.  Cuba's  recent  trade  with  CMEA  mem])ers  other  than  the 
Soviet  Union  has  averaged  about  $300  million  since  1970.  (See  Table  9  for 
details.)  Generally,  75  percent  of  Cuba's  exports  to  CMEA  consist  of  sugar. 

In  December  1972.  five  bilateral  economic  agreements  were  concluded  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  providing  for: 

(1)  A  restructuring  of  Cuban  debts,  i.e.,  those  accumulated  prior  to  1973 
would  now  fall  due  in  1986,  with  repayments  in  interest-free  installments  over 

25  vears.  ,  ^  .a.     ^     • 

(2)  A  line  of  credit  to  finance  Cuba's  balance  of  payments  deficits  during 
1973-75.  with  repayment  commencing  in  1986. 

(3)  A  long-term  trade  a.crreement  between  the  two  countries,  with  actual 
volumes  to  be  negotiated  annually.    (This  bilateral  process  continues  today.) 

(4)  Technical  cooperation  and  a  "low  interest"  credit  of  $360  million  to 
construct  two  new  and  refurbish  seven  old  textile  mills,  remodel  two  nickel 
plants  and  improve  the  auto,  electric  power  and  cane  harvesting  industries. 

(5)  Establish  a  new  price  of  12  cents  per  pound  for  Cuban  sugar  exports 
and  $5,450  per  ton  for  nickel,  both  subsidized  levels ;  since  existing  world  market 
prices  were  then  7.4  cents  and  $3,500  respectively. 


2  V  i^r-'e  norMon  of  world  s'i<rpr  trnfle  i!=  nnrtf>r  biintornl  nrofprenop  prr-^nsrempn'-^  a* 
Tirip'-'^V'rp-'-pr  +>iRn  thp  world  market  price,  therefore,  the  artnal  Soviet  subsidy  mav  liavo 
been  les«  than  this  estimate.  ,.     „        ,  ,.      t.  ■      r^       -i  ^ 

3  C"^'E  \  members  are-  F  S  S.R.  Polnnd.  Oermin  Dpmocrn+ie  Reimblie,  Roman-a,  C/e^bo 
s^io-raldn.*  Huntrrirv.  Bulgaria.  Mongolia,  and  Cuba,  Yugoslavia  lias  observer  status  au'. 
Finland  has  associated  status. 
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A  fourth  Commission  meeting  was  held  in  December  1973  in  Moscow,  with 
the  only  apparent  result  being  a  beginning  of  negotiations  between  JUCEPLAN, 
the  Cuban  State  Planning  Organization,  and  the  Soviet  State  Planning  Com- 
mittee   (GOSPLAN)    on  coordination  of  five  year  economic  plans  for  1976-80. 

The  Soviets  have  demonstrated  interest  in  assisting  Cuba  to  diversify  its 
basically  one  commodity  economy,  by  efforts  to  increase  nickel  production.  A 
protocol  was  signed  in  September  1974  implementing  a  cooperation  program  to 
reconstruct  the  Moa  and  Nicaro  production  facilities  and  to  build  a  large  mining 
complex  at  Punta  Gorda.  A  total  investment  of  $600  million  is  projected,  possibly 
with  International  Investment  Bank  participation.  Plans  call  for  increasing 
Cuba's  current  annual  nickel  output  from  36  thousand  to  65  thousand  tons  by 
1980. 

The  fifth  meeting  of  the  Commission  occurred  in  December  1974  amidst  little 
publicity.  Havana  Radio  announced  only  that  "important  agreements"  on  future 
cooperation  were  reached. 

The  composition  of  Soviet  exports  to  Cuba  has  remained  rather  consistent 
since  1968  with  a  few  interesting  exceptions.  The  portion  of  machines  and  equip- 
ment in  total  exports  declined  from  36.5  percent  in  1968  to  26.2  percent  in  1973. 
Consumer  goods  have  increased  from  1.2  percent  to  4.1  percent  of  total  exports, 
but  actual  dollar  amounts  of  consumer  goods  imports  remain  small,  e.g.,  about 
$37  million  in  1973.  Nitrogen  fertilizer  has  declined  from  1.6  percent  to  0.7  per- 
cent of  the  total  Soviet  exports  to  Cuba  (for  a  more  complete  composition  see 
Table  10). 

The  major  Soviet  export  to  Cuba  is,  of  course,  petroleum.  In  1956  Cuban 
domestic  crude  production  was  only  57  thousand  metric  tons  and  consumption 
in  1958  was  about  3.1  million  tons.  Consequently,  Cuba  has  always  been  depend- 
ent on  imported  petroleum  sources,  the  U.S.  and  Venezuela  being  its  primary 
preombargo  supplier.  Soviet  oil  supplies  have  increased  substantially  from  about 
$70  million  in  1968  to  $155  million  in  1973.  As  with  sugar  and  nickel,  Cuba  has 
benefited  from  a  subsidized  price  here  as  well,  since  Soviet  imports  in  1974,  for 
example,  were  priced  at  about  one-half  world  levels  and,  although  increased  in 
1975,  are  still  probably  near  the  subsidized  price  of  about  $7.50  a  barrel  charged 
other  CMEA  members.  Utilizing  Soviet  figures  for  the  value  of  oil  exports  to 
Cuba  and  assuming  the  price  equaled  50  percent  of  the  world  price  on  average, 
the  resultant  cumulative  subsidy  totaled  about  $175  million  from  1972-74.  In 
late  1974,  a  multilateral  arrangement  was  begun  which,  if  expanded,  could 
marginally  reduce  the  Soviet  burden  in  supplying  Cuba's  oil  requirements.  A 
small  amount  of  crude  deliveries  from  Mexico  to  Cuba  are  being  made  on  Soviet 
account.  The  Cuban-Soviet  partners,  therefore,  save  the  cost  differential  between 
transporting  crude  oil  to  Cuba  from  Mexico  as  compared  to  shipping  to  Cuba 
from  the  U.S.S.R.  However,  the  U.S.S.R.  still  absorbs  the  margin  between  the 
Mexican   (world)   price  and  the  sub.sidized  price  of  Soviet  deliveries  to  Cuba. 

III.    CURRENT    CUBAN    FOREIGN    TRADE 

Administration  of  Foreifjn  Trade 

Like  Other  centrally  planned  economies,  Cuba  conducts  virtually  all  its  foreign 
trade  through  a  central  Ministry.  Trade  financing  is  exclusively  arranged  by 
the  National  Bank  of  Cuba  in  accordance  with  the  policies  of  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Trade. 

Foreign  trade  enterprises  have  been  established  to  conduct  all  trade  in  specific 
product  lines.  There  are  20  such  enterprises  for  imports  and  6  for  exports. 
.V  complete  listing  together  with  current  directors,  appears  in  Table  11. 

Total  Trade 

The  value  of  Cuba's  total  trade  increased  dramatically  from  $3,080  million 
in  1973  to  $5,195  million  in  1974.  an  increase  of  68  percent.  Dollar  value  of  total 
i^xTorts  nearly  doubled  to  about  .$2.7  billion,  as  a  result  of  a  nearly  tripled 
"-orld  susar  price.  This  increased  Cuba's  import  capacity  and  total  imports 
thus  rose  by  42  percent.  The  resulting  surplus  in  Cuba's  balance  of  trade  of 
almost  .$300  million  was  the  first  since  the  ("astro  takeover  in  19.59. 

liPT-srely  by  reason  of  price  increases  on  that  portion  of  its  sugar  sold  to 
the  West,  the  socialist  countries'  share  of  the  total  doDar  value  of  trade  declined 
rather  sharply  from  68.4  percent  in  1973  to  58.8  percent  in  1974.  while  the 
Industrialized  Western  countries  and  other  non-socialist  countries'  shares  were 
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about  one-fifth  respectively.  Consequently,  hard  currency  earnings  nearly  tripled 
to  about  $1.4  billion.  (See  Tables  3  and  5  for  details.) 

Export  Composition 

As  usual,  sugar  dominated  the  composition  of  Cuban  exports,  accounting  for 
90  percent  of  the  1974  total,  or  $2.4  billion.  The  steady  increase  in  exports  of 
shellfish  grew  by  25  percent  in  1974.  to  $53  million.  Other  exports,  such  as 
nickel,  tobacco  and  citrus  fruits  maintained  their  approximate  1973  levels.  The 
composition  of  Cuban  exports  appears  in  Table  6. 

Import  Composition 

Data  on  the  composition  of  1974  imports  is  not  yet  available  but  it  is  unlikely 
that  it  has  changed  materially  since  1973.  Table  9  presents  the  composition  of 
Soviet  exports  to  Cuba  for  the  years  1968  to  1973  and  is  a  reasonable  indicator 
of  the  kinds  of  imports  for  which  Cuba  has  a  demand,  e.g.,  oil  and  related  pro- 
ducts, transportation  equipment,  agricultural  machinery,  grain,  flour,  chemicals 
and  some  consumer  goods. 

Cid)a?i  Dependence  on  the  U.S.S.R. 

Although  the  Soviet  Union's  share  of  total  Cuban  trade  in  dollar  value  terms 
declined  sharply  from  51.6  percent  to  38.7  percent  in  1974,  Cuba  remains  sub- 
tantially  dependent  on  the  U.S.S.R.  Almnst  all  of  its  petroleum  imports  and  a 
major  portion  of  its  machinery  and  foodstuffs  come  from  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Soviets  have  purchased  sugar  from  Cuba  at  subsidized  prices  which  have  pro- 
vided Cuba  with  equivalence  of  about  $:"^2.")  millidji  since  19G1.  Also,  Cuba  con- 
tinues to  receive  substantial  financial  assistance  in  the  form  of  credits,  with 
the  Soviets  providing  about  $200  million  in  1974.  The  amoinit  of  Soviet  assist- 
ance in  the  form  of  loans  arranged  since  1961  totals  approximately  $4.4  bilMon, 
with  sugar  subsidies  adding  another  $825  million.  (See  Table  12  for  details.) 
Little  is  known  about  the  repayment  structure  of  the  debt  to  the  Soviets.  Row- 
ever,  maturities  are  beyond  19.s()  and  could  constrain  Cuba's  capacity  to  import 
from  the  West  in  the  long  term,  since  although  hard  currency  repayment  pre- 
sumably is  not  required.  Cuba  will  be  required  to  commit  to  the  Soviets  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  its  exports  in  order  to  effect  repayment  in  kind. 

Recent  Developments  in  Cuhan  Trade 

There  are  some  recent  signs  of  a  further  shift  of  Cuban  trade  to  the  Vv'e.'it 
thit  have  received  wide  publicity.  Canadian  and  Mexican  trade  missions  early 
this  year  recorded  $21  million  and  $.S2  million  in  export  sales  negotiated. 

Argentinian  subsidiaries  of  U.S.,  Italian  and  German  transportation  equip- 
ment manufacturers  recorded  about  $300  million  in  railway  and  vehicle  sales 
between  August  1973  and  August  1974. 

Western  nations  that  are  competitors  of  the  U.S.  in  world  trade  have,  since 
early  1973.  offered  trade  financing  credits  to  Cuba  totaling  about  $3,324  billitm. 
Since  these  credits  must  be  used  to  finance  exports  from  the  grantor,  and  since 
ench  has  some  specific  time  period  during  which  the  credits  can  be  used,  it 
remains  to  be  seen  to  what  extent  the  credits  will  be  utilized.  Nevertheless,  as 
indicated  below,  the  volume  of  Western  credit  offerings  is  very  large  vis-a-vis 
the  size  of  the  Cuban  economy,  since  the  latest  available*  Gross  Material  Product 
figure  for  1966  was  only  $3.7  billion. 

Offers  of  trade  financing  credits  since  August  1973 

T'.ff.  millio>i.t 

Argentina ^  $1,  200.  0 

France 350.  0 

Canada  134.  0 

Euromarkets 1.^9.  o 

U.K. 590^  r, 

Japan    y  (\ 

Spain 900^  o 

Total   3  324.  i 

1 .1:200  million  a  year  for  6  years.  Deadline  for  utilization  of  other  credits  shown  i-- 
unknown. 


r^  K^^*-,,^o'l-\^?'r.  *!]'', ,^.*^l?\^f„.^"''*^'»°   Relatlon.s   Committee  recently  quoted   an   estimated 
Cuban  19(.3  GNP  of  $lo.l  billion. 
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other  recent  developments  include  a  multilateral  shipping  concern  that  is 
in  the  process  of  being  established  among  a  number  of  Latin  American  and 
Caribbean  nations,  including  Cuba.  The  corporation,  Flota  Mercante  Del  Carib, 
is  to  have  initial  capitalization  of  $30  million  and  five  vessels.  Member  coun- 
tries include  Columbia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Venezuela,  Panama,  Nicaragua, 
Mexico,  Jamaica  and  possibly  others. 

Also,  early  in  1975  three  major  trading  nations  established  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  Castro  government.  Iran,  Venezuela  and  West  Germany,  because 
of  their  economic  and  trading  capabilities,  could  develop  into  very  important 
trading  partners.  Thus,  there  are  signs,  not  yet  fully  reflected  in  trade  data,  of 
a  significant  Cuban  expansion  of  its  trading  relations  with  the  West  and  new 
indications  of  Western  willingness  to  trade  with  Cuba. 

Appendix  2  lists  those  nations  maintaining  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba 
and  international  organizations  with  which  Cuba  has  had  contact. 

IV.     CtJRRENT     STATUS     OF    U.S. -CUBAN   TRADE 

Commerce  Dcparimcnt  Involvement 

The  legal  foundation  of  the  U.S.  embargo  on  trade  with  Cuba  is  essentially  con- 
tained in  three  statutes ;  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  of  1917,  as  amended,  and  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1969,  as  amended.  The  first  two  statutes  provided  the  legal  authority 
for  the  promulgation  of  the  Cuban  Assets  Control  Regulations,  -SI  C.F.R.  Part 
515,  which  prohibit  virtually  all  commercial  and  financial  transactions  with  Cuba 
or  Cuban  nationals,  absent  specific  authorization  therefore  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  his  designee.  These  regulations  are  currently  being  administered 
by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Assets  Control  in  the  Department  of  Treasury,  and  will 
be  reviewed  with  you  by  representatives  of  that  agency. 

The  third  statute,  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969,  as  amended  50 
U.S.C.  App.  §  2401  ct  seq.,  empowers  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  control  ex- 
]>orts  to  achieve  three  policy  objectives;  to  protect  the  domestic  economy  from 
the  excessive  drain  of  scarce  materials  and  to  reduce  the  serious  inflationary  im- 
pact of  foreign  demand,  to  further  significantly  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  and  to  fulfill  its  international  responsibilities,  and  to  protect  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States.  On  February  3,  1962,^  the  President  issued  Proc- 
lamation 3347  which  established  an  embargo  on  U.S.  trade  with  Cuba.  Re- 
sponsibility for  administration  of  the  embargo  was  delegated  to  the  Departments 
of  Treasury  and  Commerce.  This  Department's  implementing  regulations  provide 
that  prior  approval  from  the  Commerce  Department  is  required  to  export  or 
reexport  virtually  any  U.S.  origin  commodity  or  technical  data  to  Cuba,  and  fur- 
ther state  that  as  a  matter  of  general  policy,  no  approval  of  licenses  will  be 
granted  except  for  certain  humanitarian  transactions.  The  Commerce  Depart- 
ment also  applies  restrictions  on  the  bunkering  in  U.S.  ports  of  foreign  vessels 
trading  with  Cuba. 

Export  I/iccnsing  to  Cuia,  1971-June  1975 

Relatively  few  exceptions  to  the  embargo  have  been  granted  by  this  Depart- 
ment. The  following  table  shows  export  licensing  to  Cuba  during  the  last  few 
years  for  two  categories  of  authorizations,  (1)  gift  parcels  shipped  in  bulk  and 
(2)  other  exceptions  to  the  general  embargo  (the  figures  in  parentheses  show  the 
number  of  applications  approved ) . 

LICENSED  SHIPMENTS  TO  CUBA,  BULK  GIFT  PARCEL  AND  OTHER  EXCEPTIONS,  1971-75 

Bulk  gift  parcels  Other  exceptions 


Number  Number 

of  appll-  of  appli- 

Year                                                                                                Amount       cations  Amount         cations 

1971_ $79,200           (21)  $50,322             (21) 

1972 6,300,000          (254)  51,956              (38) 

1973 3,600,000            (32)  112,660             (24) 

1974 4,566,300            (21)  541,610              (34) 

1975  (January-IVlay) 3,075,000             (5)  27,744             (14) 

^  The    Export   Administration   Act   of   ]069,   as   amendeil,   is  a   suoeessor   to   the   Export 
Control  Act  of  1949,  which  contributed  authority  to  the  1962  embargo. 
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Under  the  "Other  exceptions"  category,  a  few  individual  commercial  ship- 
ments of  uni(iue  anti-cancer  medicines  liave  been  approved  over  the  years.  Sliip- 
nients  for  the  Pan  American  Health  Orffanization  and  supplies  for  foreign  diplo- 
mats in  Cuba  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  remaining  authorizations  and  since  iv»70 
have  ranged  from  about  .$50  to  .$G0  thousand  per  year.  In  1973,  such  authoriza- 
tions total  $112,660  because  of  very  large  shipments  for  the  Health  Organization. 

Otherwise,  most  exceptions  have  involved  sales  by  U.S.  subsidiaries  in  third 
countries,  and  have  been  approved  only  when  U.S.  foreign  policy  considerations 
have  been  paramount. 

The  most  important  examples  of  third  country  exceptions  have  been  relatively 
recent.  In  April  1974,  the  Department  of  State  announced  that  the  Argentine 
subsidiaries  of  U.S.  automotive  firms  would  be  permitted  to  sell  trucks,  buses 
and  cars  to  Cuba.  In  the  announcement,  it  was  emphasized  that  approval  was  an 
exception  to  the  embargo,  and  that  the  U.S.  policy  regarding  trade  with  Cuba 
had  not  been  changed.  In  March  1975.  the  display  at  a  Havana  trade  fair  of 
vehicles  manufactured  by  Mexican  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  automotive  firms  was  also 
authorized.  In  both  situations,  U.S.  origin  parts  and  components  were  involved ; 
hence.  Commerce  authorization  was  required  for  each  case.  Moreover,  sale  of  the 
Argentine  vehicles  necessitated  Commerce's  permission  to  reexport  a  commensu- 
rate quantity  of  U.S.  origin  spare  parts  for  maintenance  of  the  vehicles  over 
several  years.  These  sales  amounted  to  $498,500. 

Effectiveness  of  the  U.S.  Emhargo 

The  trade  embargo  with  Cuba  was  particularly  effective  in  the  early  years, 
that  is  during  most  of  the  1960's,  since  it  denied  the  Cuban  economy  badly  needed 
spare  and  replacement  parts  for  a  wide  range  of  machinery  and  vehicles  which 
were  predominantly  of  U.S.  origin.  In  recent  years,  Cuba  has  been  able  to  switch 
to  other  capital  goods  suppliers,  and  thus  has  become  less  dependent  on  U.S. 
equipment.  Accordingly,  the  adverse  effect  of  the  embargo  on  Cuba  has  lessened. 
However,  Cuba  continues  to  show  interest  in  selected  U.S.  products  and  appears 
to  have  a  particular  preference  for  such  U.S.  items  as  automotive  vehicles,  video 
equipment,  food  processing  and  air  conditioning  equipment,  rice,  et  alia. 

The  success  of  the  embargo  over  U.S.  goods  was  due  to  an  energetic  enforce- 
ment program  by  the  USG  and  cooperation  on  the  part  of  many  U.S.  firms  and 
their  subsidiaries  abroad.  Numerous  reports  at  attempted  diversions  of  U.S. 
goods  were  received  by  the  USG  and  were  investigated.  Commerce  issued  at 
least  45  denial  orders  '^  in  the  1960's  against  firms  and  individuals  for  transacting, 
or  attempting  to  transact,  sales  of  U.S.  origin  commodities  for  ultimate  destina- 
tion to  Cuba.  In  such  instances,  foreign  firms  purchased  U.S.  goods  for  use,  os- 
tensibly, in  their  countries  ;  the  actual  intent,  however,  was  to  divert  or  transship 
such  goods  to  Cuba.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  individuals  or  firms  who  were 
charged  with  violations  of  the  Export  Control  Regulations  were  foreign  ;  in  some, 
involving  conspiracy,  U.S.  firms  or  individuals  were  also  involved.  Since,  Cuba's 
primary  requirements  were  for  replacement  parts  and  spares  for  its  mining, 
transportation,  sugar  mill,  power  industries,  etc.,  which  had  been  developed  with 
U.S.  equipment,  the  sources  of  supply  for  replacements  and  spares  were  the 
original  U.S.  manufacturers.  A  close  rapport  between  these  manufacturers  and 
Commerce  enforcement  personnel  enabled  Commerce  to  thwart  many  proposed 
exports  to  West  European  countries  after  establishing  that  illegal  diversions  to 
Cuba  were  planned.  The  combined  Commerce  and  Treasury  controls  governing  the 
supply  of  such  goods  or  foreign-made  equivalents  by  U.S.  subsidiaries  abroad  are 
also  believed  to  have  been  similarly  successful  in  preventing  shipments  to  Culia 
during  the  1980's.  USG  monitoring  of  Cuban  requests  for  certain  special  items 
of  U.S.  manufacture  is.  of  course,  being  maintained  and  v.henever  relevant 
information  is  ol)tained,  appropriate  action  is  initiated  to  ensure  that  such 
exports  are  not  made. 

The  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  on  trade  with  Cuba 
have  been  part  of  overall  U.S.  policy.  There  is,  however,  one  aspect  of  Commerce's 
role  vis  a-vis  Cuba  that  is  more  positive.  Over  the  past  20  years,  the  U.S.  National 
Weather  Service  of  the  NOAA,  has  consistently  maintained  telecommunications 
contact  between  its  Miami  oflice  and  the  Havana  Weatlier  Service.  This  network 
serves  the  humanitarian  purpose  of  supplying  essential  data  on  hurricane  activity 
in  the  Caribbean  and  South  Atlantic  areas.  The  service  is  leased  from  a  U.S. 


«  Denial  of  U.S.  export  privileges  pursuant  to  administrative  compliance  proceedings. 
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firm  and,  rental  fees  are  paid  by  the  Cubans  and  NOAA,  in  alternate  six-month 
periods. 

In  addition  to  the  telecommunications  link,  U.S.  Hurricane  Hunter  aircraft 
operate  over  Cuba  several  times  a  year.  Flight  clearance,  both  inside  and  outside 
the  commercial  overflight  corridor  are  obtained  via  the  Swiss  Embassy  and  both 
military  (U.S.  Navy)  and  NOAA  civilian  aircraft  are  utilized. 

V.  POTEIsTIAL  ECONOMIC  BENEFITS  FROM  A  BESUMPTION  OF  U.S.-CUBA  TRADE 

Costs  of  Continuing  the  Embargo 

Whenever  natural  trading  patterns  between  two  trading  partners  are  distorted 
or  broken,  there  are  losses  to  both  sides.  Cuba  and  the  U.S.,  by  reason  of  their 
geographical  proximity  and  the  complementary  nature  of  their  production,  were 
natural  trading  partners  and  could  be  again  in  the  future  if  conditions  were  to 
permit. 

So  long  as  the  other  industrialized  nations  of  the  West  and  Western  Hemi- 
sphere nations  participated  with  the  U.S.  in  the  embargo  of  Cuba,  there  was  a 
sigiiificant  cost  in  lost  trading  opportunities  to  Cuba  and  its  Soviet  sponsor  bore 
a  heavy  subsidy  burden  to  keep  the  Cuban  economy  afloat. 

The  economic  opportunities  lost  to  the  U.S.  through  participation  in  the  em- 
liargo  were  minimized  by  alternative  sources  for  the  products  that  Cuba  could 
supply  and  the  relatively  small  import  potential  of  Cuba  stemming  from  its  poor 
hard  currency  positicm.  Plowever,  other  nations  outside  the  CMEA  bloc  are  in- 
creasing their  commerce  with  Cuba  as  higher  sugar  prices  make  Cuba  a  more 
attractive  trading  partner.  This,  unilateral  continuation  of  the  Cuba  embargo 
now  becomes  a  bit  more  costly  to  the  U.S.  though  that  economic  cost  is  still  rela- 
tively small. 

Cuha  as  an  Exporter  to  the  U.S. 

Sugar. — Currently,  sugar  imports  can  no  longer  be  used  as  an  active  instrument 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy  since  the  U.S.  Sugar  Act  expired  at  the  end  of  1974. 

Essentially,  the  U.S.  now  participates  in  a  world  free  market,  except  that  the 
embargo  forecloses  Cuban  sources.  Cuban  sugar  could,  if  the  embargo  is  lifted, 
compete  with  other  foreign  and  domestic  sources  for  the  U.S.  market.  (See  Table 
13  for  current  sources  of  U.S.  .sugar  supply.) 

In  general,  American  sugar  consumers  and  producers  would  probably  not  be 
greatly  affected  by  a  resumption  of  U.S. -Cuban  trade  in  sugar.  This  derives  from 
the  fact  that  the  world  sugar  price  is  set  by  free  market  forces — i.e.,  world 
marketing  of  sugar  and  free  market  demand  for  sugar.  We  do  not  think  that 
either  would  be  significantly  influenced  by  a  redirection  of  Cuban  sugar  exports. 

Of  course,  there  could  be  marginal  benefits  derived  from  reopening  the  U.S. 
market  to  Cul>an  sugar.  The  transport  costs  would  obviously  be  lower,  than  from 
the  Philippines  for  example. 

On  the  other  hand,  sugar  imports  from  Cuba  would  be  subject  to  Column  2 
tariff  rates  even  if  the  embargo  were  lifted  immediately.  Most  Favored  Nation 
treatment  would  be  made  available  only  under  the  provisions  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  and  this  would  require  Cuba  to  meet  the  freedom  of  emigration  provisions 
as  well  as  to  enter  into  a  complex  bilateral  commercial  agreement  with  the  U.S. 

On  October  30,  1947  in  an  exchange  of  letters  between  the  U.S.  and  Cuba  both 
countries  agreed  to  a  continuation  of  a  20  percent  tariff  preference  for  Cuban 
sugar  as  established  in  a  1902  treaty  (0.53  cents  per  pound  vs.  0.6625  cents  at  100 
percent  polarization).  The  preference  for  Cuban  sugar  would  come  into  effect 
automatically  if  Cuba  was  afforded  non-discriminatory  tariff  treatment  again. 

The  tariff  differential  (Column  2-Column  1)  for  sugar  is  approximately  1.2 
cents  per  pound.  Under  free  market  conditions,  one  would  expect  that  this  dif- 
ferential would  impede  U.S. -Cuban  sugar  trade  to  some  extent.  Just  how  much 
would  depend  on  a  variety  of  issues — some  of  wliich  we  can  enumerate  but  which 
are  too  complex  to  analyze  completely.  They  include:  Cuban  incentives  to  recap- 
ture part  of  the  U.S.  sugar  market  both  for  political  and  longer-run  economic 
motivations :  the  relation.ship  between  world  sugar  market  prices  and  the  prices 
that  Cuba  might  achieve  through  bilateral  large  scale  contracts  if  they  can 
negotiate  them,  the  size  of  transport  savings :  and  any  premium  American  com- 
panies may  be  willing  to  pay  to  rcaiii  access  to  CuJ-.Tn  susrar. 

There  are  however,  other  constraints  on  the  exports  of  Cuban  sugar  to  the 
U.S. 
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There  is  a  question  of  what  amount  of  Cuban  sugar  is  not  already  earmarked 
for  the  Soviet,  Eastern  European  and  Japanese  markets.  Cuban  sugar  export 
patterns  for  selected  years  are  shown  in  Tables  14  and  15.  Actual  delivery  volumes 
are  established  in  annual  bilateral  negotiations  with  these  countries.  Therefore, 
only  rough  estimates  of  potential  U.S.  supplies  are  feasible. 

Since  1971,  total  Cuban  sugar  production  has  averaged  5.4  million  tons  and  25 
to  35  percent  has  been  exported  to  the  Soviet  Union.  In  addition,  the  remaining 
members  of  CMEA  have  consistently  received  750  to  850  thousand  tons  of  Cuban 
sugar  while  exports  to  North  Korea,  North  Vietnam  and  the  PRC  usually  total 
550  thousand  ton".  Finally,  since  1971.  Japan  has  annually  taken  from  900 
thou.sand  to  1  million  tons.  Therefore,  the  amount  of  Cuban  sugar  saleable  on 
the  world  market  can  be  expected,  on  average,  to  be  about  2  million  tons,  all  of 
■which  could  theoretically  be  purchased  by  the  U.S.  since  there  are  no  long-term 
agreements  with  non-communist  countries.  Another  constraint  is  legal.  Absent 
a  claims  settlement,  any  imports  of  Cuban  sugar  could  result  in  U.S.  court  action 
based  on  attachment  of  the  sugar  by  former  owners  of  the  plantations. 

Nickel. — Nickel  is  another  U.S.  import  item  produced  by  Cuba  on  which  a 
transportation  cost  advantage  from  trade  with  Cuba  might  exist.  U.S.  nickel 
imports  and  recent  Cuban  exports  are  shown  in  Table  16. 

Cuba  annually  produces  about  35  thousand  tons  of  nickel  sulfide  slurry  and 
nickel  oxide,  50  percent  of  which  was  exported  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1972.  As 
noted  above.  Cuba's  capacity  is  to  be  expanded  to  65  thousand  tons  by  1980. 
which  would  make  Cuba  a  major  world  source :  Canada,  the  T>resent  largest 
producer,  averages  about  270  thousand  tons  annually.  The  $109  million  of 
exports  in  1974  could  increase  still  further,  both  by  reason  of  increased  pro- 
duction and  a  recent  uptrend  on  price. 

Of  course,  much  of  this  new  capacity  may  be  committed  to  CMEA  members 
as  product  payback  for  loans  and  technical  assistance,  but  a  portion  could  Ite 
available  to  U.S.  buyers.  Cuban  nickel  exports  for  selected  y^ars  appear  in 
Table  16.  Nickel  entering  the  U.S..  like  sugar,  is  also  subiect  to  attachment. 

Other  Products. — Only  15  percent  of  Culian  cigars  and  rum  were  exported 
to  the  U.S.S.R.  in  1972.  The  Soviets  also  purchased  33  percent  of  the  citrus 
crop  in  that  year.  Cuba  does  not  export  tish  to  the  Soviet  Union  although  it 
does  market  substantial  quantities  elsewhere. 

Tn  sum.  the  U.S.  can  expect  that  Cuban  sugar,  nickel,  tobacco,  rum  and  fish 
will  be  available  if  the  embargo  is  lifted.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  a 
lack  of  non-discriminatory  tariff  status  could  seriously  impede  some  of  these 
imports. 

Table  17  lists  the  current  tariff  rates  which  would  be  applicable  to  likely 
Cuban  exports  to  the  U.S.  and  indicates  substantial  differentials  between  the 
Column  1  (MFN)  and  Column  2  (non-MFN)  rates.  At  the  current  world  free 
market  price  of  about  15  cents  the  non-MFN  differential  of  1.325  cents  per 
pound  would  add  over  8  percent  to  the  price  of  sugar  from  Cuba.  The  differen- 
tials on  other  items  are  relatively  greater. 

The  Potential  for  U.S.  Exports  to  Cuba 

The  most  significant  potential  U.S.  loss  from  continuation  of  the  embargo, 
however,  lies  in  the  possibility  of  lost  job-creating  export  sales.  T'nless  the  U.S. 
economy  is  at  full  employment  without  exports  to  Cuba,  the  embargo  on 
Cuba  eliminates  exports  to  that  country.  It  therefore  decreases  total  U.S. 
export  volumes,  with  consequent  unfavorable  impact  on  the  balance  of  payments 
and  domestic  employment  levels.  Of  cour.se.  the  volume  of  potential  exports  to 
Cuba  and  the  opportunity  cost  of  failure  to  trade  is,  at  its  largest,  very  small 
relative  to  the  size  of  the  U.S.  economy. 

Any  assessment  of  the  potential  Cuban  market  for  U.S.  exports  depends  on 
several  factors.  (1)  Whether  or  not  Cuba  is  attempting  to  diversify  'ts  sources 
for  imports  to  relieve  present  dependence  on  socialist  sources.  (2)  Whether  tlip 
substantial  savings  in  transport  costs  will  actually  influence  Cuba's  purchasing 
decisions.  (3)  Whether  U.S.  ti'ade  financing  credits  will  be  available  and  compet- 
itive terms,  (4)  The  extent  of  any  competitive  edge  from  technical  nw^  oir^litv 
superiority,  that  accrues  to  U.S.  goods,  and  (5)  Cuban  hard  currency  capabilities, 
largely  the  product  of  sugar  and  nickel  prices. 

If  such  factors  are,  in  fact,  positive  influences,  T'.S.  sales  con'd  be  expected 
in  some  of  the  product  areas  currently  supplied  by  Soviet  and  Western  sources. 
One  could  anticipate  sales  of  know-how  and  equipment  in  such  areas  as  trans- 
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portation  enuipment  (especially  aiitos  and  trucks),  sugar  cane  processing  equip- 
ment, merchant  marine  and  port  equipment,  railway  and  communications  sys- 
tems, housing  construction  and  computers.  Further.  Cuba  may  be  a  large  market 
for  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  such  as  wheat,  flour,  rice,  corn,  vegetable  oil, 
protein  livestock  feeds,  and  for  fertilizers. 

Additionally,  a  substantial  market  for  U.S.  rice  may  exist  in  Cuba.  Cuba  is  one 
of  the  largest  per  capita  rice  consumers  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and,  before 
the  revolution,  the  U.S.  annually  supplied  an  average  of  about  187  thousand  tons 
(aliout  .$8."»  million  per  year  at  then  current  prices)  during  1956-59.  Recently, 
Cuba  has  obtained  most  of  its  rice  from  the  Peoples'  Republic  of  China,  import- 
ing an  estimated  225  thousand  tons  in  1974.  Since  political  ties  between  the  PRC 
and  Cuba  are  not  particularly  strong,  in  a  normalized  trade  situation  the  U.S. 
might  be  able  to  capture  most  of  that  market,  especially  when  the  transportation 
advantage  is  considered. 

Given  rhat  the  Cuban  people  have  continued  to  be  exposed  to  U.S.  products  and 
tastes  via  Florida  media  broadcasts,  it  is  possible  that  the  U.S.  could  some  day 
supply  a  major  share  of  Cuban  consumer  goods  imports.  However,  while  a  severe 
siippressed  demand  exists  as  a  result  of  years  of  rationing,  the  size  of  the  con- 
siuner  gonds  import  market  depends  on  the  Cuban  government  policy  choice  be- 
tween capital  investnient  and  consumption.  Indications  are  that  the  1976-SO 
tive-year  plan  is  not  likely  to  move  Cuba  far  in  the  direction  of  a  consumer  so- 
ciety. The  current  market  for  U.S.  consumer  goods  exports  is  thus  probably  very 
small  (1974  impoi'ts  of  consumer  goods  from  the  Soviet  Union  were  only  aboiit 
$37  million). 

There  is  also  an  impossil>le-to-quantify  market  for  spare  parts  for  U.S.  equip- 
ment installed  in  Cuba  before  1960.  No  specific  figure  is  available  and  the  Cubans 
are  reported  to  have  replaced  U.S.  equipment  in  some  instances  with  Soviet  and 
other  Western  technology.  Nevertheless,  a  potentially  significant  instant  market 
could  still  exist. 

(^"uba"s  capacity  to  import,  of  course,  varies  directly  and  dramatically  with  the 
world  price  of  sugar.  For  example,  from  1961-74,  Cuban  sugar  exports  to  non- 
socialist  buyers  averaged  1,850  thousand  metric  tons,  which,  at  the  high  1974 
average  world  price  of  29.99  cents  per  pound,  would  have  earned  about  .$1,109 
million.  However,  that  same  export  volume  at  the  1958  world  average  price  of 
3.5  cents  per  pound,  would  have  earned  Cuba  only  $129  million.  Since  the  Cuban 
revolution,  world  sugar  prices  have  ranged  from  a  yearly  average  in  1966  of  1.86 
cents  to  an  all  time  high  of  more  than  50  cents  at  the  end  of  1974.  The  recent 
trend  in  world  prices  shown  below  in  Figure  1  clearly  demonstrates  the  potential 
insratiility  of  Cuban  export  earnings  over  time:  an  instability  which  necessitates 
qualification  of  any  forecast  of  Cuban  trade  levels  with  hard  currency  countries. 
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Cuban  Gains  From  Trade 

Other  witnesses  before  the.se  proceedings  have  indicated  that,  to  be  justified, 
U.S.  trade  with  socialist  Cuba  must  benefit  the  general  populace  of  both  countries. 
Although  difiicult  to  assess,  such  would  seem  to  be  the  likely  case  in  Cuba.  Access 
to  the  U.S.  market  expands  the  potential  hard  currency  market  for  sales  of  Cuban 
sugar,  nickel,  tobacco,  fish  and  rum,  providing  there  is  production  capacity  not 
already  committed  to  the  CMEA  bloc  countries.  Increased  hard  currency  earn- 
ings would  expand  Cuba's  capacity  to  import  high  quality  equipment  and  con- 
sumer goods  from  Western  markets,  including  the  U.S.,  rather  than  from  CMEA, 
with  substantial  savings  in  transport  costs  and  an  easing  of  resupply  constraints 
and  servicing  problems. 

Trade  with  the  U.S.  might  result  in  efiiciency  improvements  in  the  Cuban  sugar 
indu.stry  from  an  infusion  of  U.S.  agribusiness  technology  and  equipment,  fer- 
tilizers and  agriculture  chemicals.  Superb  natural  growing  conditions  have 
allowed  Cuba  to  pursue  a  policy  of  extensive  rather  than  intensive  sugar  pro- 
duction, resulting  in  neglect  of  the  agronomy  side  of  their  sugar  industry,  while 
concentrating  on  the  harvesting  and  mill  processing  side.  A  lack  of  purchasing 
power  and  insufiicient  domestic  production,  limited  the  use  of  pesticides  and 
fertilizer,  both  routine  means  toward  higher  yields  in  the  U.S.  cane  industry. 
Thus,  although  Cuba  is  consistently  a  top  world  sugar  producer,  ranking  tliird 
after  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Brazil'  in  197.j  (see  table  IS)  substantial  under-utilized 
production  potential  exists. 


^  Table  18  lllustr.ites  thp  dram.itio  trrowth  of  Brazlli.Tn  raw  sntrar  production  (from  2.<<4 
million  tons  in  lO.'iS  to  7.4  million  tons  for  the  1975  crop  year)  compared  to  Cuban 
production  of  5.6  million  tons  in  1958  and  5.5  for  1975. 
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Ouly  19  percent  of  the  1974  crop  was  mechanically  harvested.  Abont  1,000  har- 
vesters were  in  use  and  these  were  obtained  mainly  from  Australia,  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  domestic  sources.  Cuba  is  making  slow  but  steady  progress  in  mechanizing 
the  harvest  and  further  modernization  would  release  labor  for  other  uses. 

Similar  gains  could  result  from  the  assistance  of  U.S.  know-how  in  the  tourist 
industry,  another  potential  source  for  hard  currency  income.  Prior  to  the  revo- 
lution, the  Cuban  tourist  industry  was  a  major  hard  currency  source.  In  the  late 
1950"s,  annual  foreign  visitors  numbered  about  350  thousand  and  Cuba  had  a 
surplus  on  its  balance  of  tourist  account  of  $20  million  in  1958.  At  that  time, 
Cuba  ranked  third  after  Mexico  and  Panama,  among  Latin  American  countries 
in  net  tourism  earnings.  There  are  many  factors  which  render  the  late  50's  inap- 
propriate for  projections  of  tourism  in  the  late  70's,  but  some  potential  for  this 
industry  probably  does  exist,  should  Cuba  choose  to  develop  the  necessary  serv- 
ices and  facilities.  Canada  is  exjjecting  to  send  23  thousand  visitors  to  Cuba 
during  1975,  for  example. 

VI.    IMPEDIMEXTS    TO    A    RESUMPTION    OP    U.S.-CI"BA    TRADE 

The  resumption  of  U.S. -Cuban  trade  depends  on  the  degree  and  pace  with 
which  the  existing  barriers  are  reduced  and  removed.  In  summary,  these  barriers 
are:  (1)  the  U.S.  embargo,  (2)  U.S.  legislation  and  regulations  that  in  one  way 
or  another  prohibit  or  adversely  affect  trade,  and  (3)  the  problem  of  business 
facilitation,  given  the  radically  different  institutional  framework  that  faces 
American  traders  in  dealing  with  a  non-market  economy  like  the  Republic  of  Cuba. 

1.  The  Emhargo 

The  Department  of  Commerce's  role  in  the  administration  of  the  embargo  has 
been  considered  in  depth  in  Section  IV  and  the  Department  of  Treasury's  em- 
bargo role  was  also  noted. 

A  relaxation  of  the  trade  embargo  can  be  effected  under  existing  legislation  ;  it 
can  be  accomplished  by  revisions  of  the  Cuban  Assets  Control  Regulations  admin- 
istered by  the  Treasury  Department  and  the  Export  Administration  Regulations 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  relaxation  can  be  a  complete 
lifting  of  the  embargo  accomplished  in  a  single  action,  or  a  gradual  step-by-step 
process,  substantially  the  same  as  that  employed  previously  in  the  relaxation  of 
the  embargo  on  trade  with  the  Peoples"  Republic  of  China.  The  relaxation  should, 
of  course,  be  undertaken  in  such  a  manner  as  to  continue  the  authority  of  the 
Commerce  Department  to  regulate  exports  to  Cuba  for  purposes  of  national 
security,  short  supply,  and  foreign  policy. 

A  determination  would  have  to  be  made  as  to  whether  U.S.  exports  to  Cuba 
should  be  treated  in  essentially  the  same  way  as  those  of  the  Soviet  Union,  most 
Eastern  European  countries,  and  the  Peoples'  Republic  of  China,  or  in  a  different 
manner.  At  a  minimum,  Cuba's  present  close  relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union 
would  require  maintaining  some  controls  over  the  export  of  U.S.  strategic  com- 
modities and  technology  whose  imrestricted  acquisition  or  diversion  to  communist 
countries  might  prove  detrimental  to  U.S.  national  security  interests. 

2.  Other  U.S.  Legal  Restrictions  to  the  Normalization  of  Relations 

A.  The  Castro  government  has  expropriated  or  nationalized  American  private 
property  worth  about  $1.8  billion  as  determined  by  the  Cuban  Assets  Claims 
Commission.  A  partial  listing  of  major  claims  appears  in  Table  19.  As  long  as 
these  claims  are  outstanding,  normal  banking  and  shipping  relationshins  cannot 
be  restored,  since  Cuban  assets  in  the  U.S.  would  be  subject  to  possible  attach- 
ment. Moreover,  Congress  has  passed  legislation  preventing  Cuba  from  receiving 
"any  benefit"  until  the  President  determines  that  Cuba  has  taken  appropriate 
steps  to  settle  the  outstanding  claims  for  Cuba's  taking  of  property  at  least  50 
percent  owned  by  U.S.  citizens. 

The  very  large  volume  of  expropriated  or  nationalized  American  private  prop- 
erty clearly  constitutes  a  major  barrier  to  resumption  of  normal  trade  relation- 
ships. A  similar  situation  exists  with  regard  to  MEN  privileges. 

B.  MEN  and  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 — Cuban  exports  to  the  United  States  would 
be  subject  to  Column  2  tariff  rates  unless  the  conditions  of  Title  IV  of  the  Trade 
Act  concerning  emigration  are  met.  Moreover,  granting  MEN  treatment  would 
require  the  U.S.  and  Cuba  to  enter  into  a  bilateral  trade  agreement.  The  lack  of 
MEN  could  seriously  hamper  Cuban  ability  to  export  to  the  U.S.  Cuba  would  be 
ineligible  for  generalized  preferences  as  a  communist  country  under  Section 
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502(B)(1)    and    as    an    expropriator    of   U.S.-owned   property    under    Section 
502(b) (4). 

C.  Financial — as  noted  above,  Cuba  is  now  heavily  in  debt  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  has  accepted  substantial  lines  of  credit  from  Canada  among  others.  At 
present,  Eximbank  credits  and  guarantees  could  be  made  available  only  if  the 
President  finds  that  such  action  is  in  the  national  interest  and,  furthermore,  that 
Cuba  is  complying  with  Sections  402  and  409  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  concerning 
freedom  of  emigration. 

It  is  possible  that  Cuba  will  be  found  to  be  in  default  on  obligations  to  the 
U.S.  Government  and  therefore  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Johnson  Act. 
If  so,  private  citizens  would  be  unable  to  make  general,  all-purpose  loans  or  buy 
Cuban  Bonds.  The  prohibition  has  been  interpreted  inapplicable  to  extension  of 
normal  commercial  credit,  as  part  of  a  specific  export  transaction. 

Additionally,  because  Cuba  remains  basically  dependent  on  its  sugar  exports, 
Its  "ability  to  pay"  and  its  creditworthiness  in  the  eyes  of  commercial  credit 
sources  are  very  much  correlated  with  sugar  prices  which,  while  still  very  high 
by  former  standards,  have  declined  sharply  from  recent  peaks. 

D.  U.S.  Government  Support  for  Agricultural  Exports — Title  I  of  Public  Law 
480  contains  strong  restrictions  on  its  use  to  support  exports  to  communist 
countries,  especially  Cuba  and  North  Vietnam. 

The  restrictions  on  Cuba  "receiving  any  benefit"  mentioned  above  may  also 
affect  agricultural  exports  supported  under  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation's 
programs. 

S.  Business  Facilitation  and  Interfacing  With  a  Non-Market  Economy 

Should  the  trade  embargo  be  lifted  and  American  businessmen  become  free  to 
pursue  Cuban  trade,  they  will  be  faced  with  a  very  different  economy  and  a  radi- 
cally changed  institutional  framework  from  that  in  existence  prior  to  1959. 
State  monopolies  control  all  of  Cuba's  trade ;  no  foreign  investment  is  allowed. 
While  Cuban  exports  have  not  changed  greatly,  their  import  demands  shifted 
after  the  revolution  toward  a  greater  emphasis  on  machinery,  and  equipment 
and  away  from  consumer  goods. 

Businessmen  who  want  to  do  business  with  Cuba  will  generally  not  deal  with 
the  end-users  of  their  products,  but  rather  with  foreign  trade  enterprises.  More- 
over, information  on  the  Cuban  economy  is  very  limited. 

Appendix  1 

TABLE  1.— CUBA:  RELATION  OF  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT  TO  FOREIGN  TRADE' 
[Dollar  amounts  In  millions  of  U.S.  dollars] 


Year 


1956 

1957 

1958 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

'  Gross  domestic  product  utilized  19E6-58  and  gross  material  product  for  1961-55. 


As  percent  of  G 

NP— 

GNP 

Exports 

Imports 

$2.36 

31.0 

31.1 

2.80 

28.8 

32.0 

2.67 

24.9 

32.2 

2.7 

23.2 

23.7 

2.8 

18.6 

2^.1 

3.2 

17.0 

27.1 

3.9 

18.3 

26.1 

3.8 

18.0 

27.8 

3.7 

16.0 

25.2 
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TABLE  2.-CUBAN  TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES 
ISelected  years  in  millions  of  U.S.  dollars] 


Year 


Percent 

Percent 

Cuban 

total 

Cuban 

of  total 

eicports 

exports 

imports 

imports 

49.5 

76.9 

25.2 

41.7 

109.4 

87.7 

46.3 

50.7 

439.8 

76.8 

271.1 

76.1 

256.1 

79.0 

159.1 

61.8 

111.5 

79.3 

55.7 

58.3 

104.9 

82.4 

81.0 

76.7 

366.4 

51.6 

420.5 

79.7 

457.1 

68.6 

19.8 

80.1 

481.9 

59.7 

518.6 

67.1 

527.8 

71.1 

546.9 

63.6 

474.3 

74.4 

435.8 

64.7 

357.3 

57.8 

223.7 

38.5 

35.2 

5.6 

13.7 

2.1 

6.8 

1.3 

13.4 

1.8 

1902. 
1909. 
1919. 
1927. 
1935. 
1940. 
1948. 
1956. 
1957. 
1958. 
1959. 
1960. 
1961. 
1962. 


TABLE  3 


1958   1959   1960   1961   1962   1971   1972 


1973   1974 


210 


229 


341.5 


860 


318 


257 


238 
731 
100 


218 
778 

44 


656 


251 

304 

95 

202 
244 
162 

315.0 
575.0 
148.5 

550 
935 
604 

CUBAN  EXPORTS  (FOB) 

OtherlWi. 167.3  107.2  92.4  58.6  69.0 

United  States. 498.0  440.0  325.0  30.0  15.8 

Other  CPE's2 4.0  .2  43.7  155.0  183.0 

U.S.S.R 14.1  12.9  103.5  300.9  220.3 

Other 59.0  77.7  43.0  79.0  33.0 

Total 742.0  637.0  608.0  625.0  521.0 

CUBAN  IMPORTS  (CIF) 

Other  IW'.. 136.0  156.0  98.0  116.0  59.0 

United  States 581.0  500.0  300.0  26.0  14.0 

Other  CPE's2 2.0  2.0  44.0  199.0  217.0 

U.S.S.R 88.0  294.0  411.0 

Other 139.0  82.0  108.0  67.0  58.0 

Total 858.0  740.0  638.0  702.0  759.0 


837      1,380.0    2,745 


411.0       655 


275. 0        350 

950.0     1,100 

64. 0        145 


1,387      1,297      1,700.0    2,250 


I  Austria,  Belgium-Luxembourg,  Canada,  Denmark,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
United  Kingdom,  West  Germany. 

-  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany,  Hungary,  Poland,  Romania,  China,  Mongolia,  North  Korea,  North 
Vietnam. 

TABLE  4.— CUBAN  SHARE  OF  U.S.  SUGAR  MARKET  SELECTED  YEARS 


Year 


Total  deliveries 

for  consumption 

(million  tons) 


Percentage 

supplied  by 

Cuba 


1928 

6  643 

47.0 

1930 

6.710 

43.9 

1932 

e  249 

28  2 

1934 

6.154 

25.6 

1947.. 

6  861 

31  4 

1940 

.  .                                               6.443 

27.1 

1943 . 

6  466 

44  2 

19^8 

7.080 

41  3 

1950 

8  249 

39  6 

1953 

.   .-                                               8.298 

33  4 

1956 

8  995 

34  4 

1958 _ 

9.087 

37  9 
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TABLE  5.— CUBAN  FOREIGN  TRADE 


By  amounts  (U.S.  million) 


Year 


Total 


Exports 


Imports 


Balance 


By  percentages 

Non- 

Of  which 

Socialist 

Socialist 

U.S.S.R. 

States 

30.6 

NA 

69.4 

23.4 

NA 

76.6 

75.9 

44.6 

24.1 

82.9 

49.4 

17.1 

74.4 

44.3 

21.6 

63.1 

39.5 

36.9 

69.9 

48.4 

30.1 

80.4 

52.4 

19.6 

75.8 

54.1 

24.2 

76.5 

51.5 

23.5 

72.1 

46.7 

27.9 

71.6 

49.2 

28.4 

70.7 

44.1 

29.3 

67.9 

47.9 

32.1 

68.4 

49.2 

31.6 

58.8 

40.7 

41.2 

1959. 
1960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 
1969. 
1970. 
1971. 
1972. 
1973. 
1974. 


$1,377 

$637 

$740 

-$103 

1,246 

608 

638 

-20 

1,327 

625 

702 

-77 

1,280 

521 

759 

-238 

1,411 

544 

867 

-323 

1,733 

714 

1,019 

-305 

1,552 

686 

866 

-180 

1,518 

592 

926 

-334 

1,709 

711 

998 

-287 

1,740 

651 

1,089 

-438 

1.832 

664 

1,168 

-504 

2,357 

1,046 

1,311 

-265 

2,244 

859 

1,385 

-526 

1,928 

739 

1,189 

-450 

3,080 

1,380 

1,700 

-320 

4,995 

2,745 

2,250 

+495 

TABLE  6.— CUBA:  EXPORTS  BY  MAJOR  COMMODITY 
[In  millions  of  U.S.  dollars) 


1958       1961 


1963 


1965        1967        1969        1971        1972        1973 


1974 


Sugar 

Raw  sugar 

Refined  sugar 

Molasses 

Minerals 

Nickel -. 

Other 

Tobacco.. 

Raw 

Manufactures. 

Foodstuffs 22 

Of  which: 

Fish  and  shellfish...  4 

Fruit.. 2 

Rum 1 

Other 47 

Total 742 


587 

540 

473 

591 

599 

503 

657 

616 

1,110 

2,470 

.        496 
61 
30 

495 

37 

8 

389 
70 
14 

511 
68 
12 

520 
65 
14 

4081 
801 
15 

634 
23 

596 
20 

1,090 
20 

2,445 
25 

37 

36 

35 

50 

54 

92 

135 

125 

165 

165 

28 
9 

29 
7 

32 
3 

40 
10 

44 
10 

86 
6 

135 
0 

124 

1 

164 
1 

164 

1 

49 

38 

22 

33 

30 

42 

32 

40 

42 

35 

37 

32 
6 

15 
7 

19 
14 

11 
19 

14 
28 

14 
18 

15 
25 

13 
29 

10 

12 

25 

1 

1 

(') 

13 


3 

1 

1 

12 


10 

5 

1 

2 

14 


28 

13 
2 
3 
6 


36 

21 
3 
1 
0 


52 


58 


70 


28  42  50 

5  12  15 

3  4  5 

4  5  5 


626 


545 


691 


705 


671 


860 


837      1, 380       2, 745 


1  Negligible. 
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TABLE  7.— CUBA:  IMPORTS  OF  SELECTED  COMMODITIES 
(1,000  metric  tons) 


1958'        1961        1963        1965        1967        1969        1971        1972        1973 


1974 


Foodstuffs: 

Corn NA  NA 

Rice  (milled) 194  NA 

Legumes 73  NA 

Wtieat  flour 86  MOO 

Lard 82  NA 

Canned  milk 7  NA 

Raw    materials    and    inter- 
mediate goods: 

Wheat 139  » 192 

Raw  cotton 9  s  15 

Crude  vegetable  oil 6  NA 

Industrial  tallow 13  NA 

Woodpulp 30  NA 

Rubber  (natural,  regen- 
erated, synthetic) 6  NA 

Sulfur 11  364 

Caustic  soda 16  =  14 

Pig  iron 3  345 

Tin  plate 22  NA 

Coke 41  3  10 

Fertilizer 181  NA 

Malt 18  NA 

Cotton  cloth  4 NA  NA 

Fuel: 

Crude  petroleum _.  3,500      2,980 

Fuel  oil 260  835 

Gasoline 125  90 

Transportation  equipment  *: 

Locomotives 35  NA 

Automobiles 16,064  NA 

Trucks 3,195  NA 

Buses 76  NA 

Tractors NA 


NA 

NA 

NA 

112 

153 

172 

112 

250 

190 

282 

157 

186 

280 

256 

2  220 

2  225 

64 

62 

76 

81 

83 

90 

NA 

NA 

248 

231 

285 

290 

346 

308 

335 

265 

48 

39 

41 

23 

26 

20 

NA 

NA 

17 

22 

19 

17 

19 

19 

20 

NA 

278 

265 

300 

343 

401 

476 

426 

335 

8 

23 

17 

20 

19 

19 

19 

NA 

36 

47 

51 

56 

66 

54 

NA 

NA 

18 

10 

19 

2 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

52 

18 

35 

30 

39 

31 

NA 

NA 

6 

6 

9 

9 

7 

6 

NA 

NA 

46 

68 

105 

124 

179 

123 

120 

125 

23 

23 

29 

36 

33 

19 

38 

24 

25 

32 

45 

81 

79 

96 

NA 

NA 

30 

23 

43 

44 

40 

39 

44 

48 

28 

37 

46 

52 

75 

88 

NA 

NA 

331 

432 

1,250 

862 

614 

652 

NA 

NA 

19 

15 

20 

0 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

81 

50 

63 

57 

53 

NA 

NA 

3,709 

3,483 

3,713 

4,156 

4,757 

4,749 

NA 

NA 

159 

791 

975 

995 

1,409 

1,315 

NA 

NA 

199 

120 

60 

10 

86 

13 

NA 

NA 

2 

NA 

NA 

66 

7 

1 

NA 

NA 

1,457 

NA 

NA 

747 

2,037 

1,085 

NA 

NA 

3,354 

2,928 

2,942 

1,712 

5,274 

3,264 

NA 

NA 

712 

430 

315 

62 

998 

191 

NA 

NA 

3,443 

6,574 

6,249 

8,828 

7,042 

3,024 

NA 

NA 

1  Provisional.  2  Estimated.  3  imports  from  the  U.S. S.R.  only.  <  Million  square  meters.  s  Units. 

TABLE  8.— CUBAN  AND  SOVIET  RAW  SUGAR  TRADE 


Year 


Total  Cuban 

Soviet  share 

Soviet  price 

Average  world 

sugar 

Exports  to  the 

of  total 

paid 

price 

Total  value  of 

production 

U.S.S.R. 

production 

(U.S.  cents 

(U.S.  cents 

Soviet  imports 

(metric  tons) 

(metric  tons) 

(percent) 

per  pound) 

per  pound) 

(U.S. 

millions) 

5.0 

0.011 

0.2 

3.46 

3.41 

$0.  763 

4.746 

.012 

.2 

3.3 

3.26 

.800 

4.394 

.551 

12.8 

3.24 

3.24 

36.4 

4.660 

.204 

4.4 

2.48 

3.48 

14.2 

5.504 

.145 

2.6 

5.14 

5.16 

14.9 

5.610 

.201 

3.6 

3.5 

3.5 

14.1 

5.964 

.274 

4.6 

2.9 

2.97 

16.3 

5.862 

1.467 

25.0 

3.21 

3.14 

94.2 

6.767 

3.345 

49.4 

4.00 

2.91 

267.6 

4.815 

2.333 

46.4 

4.13 

2.98 

184.5 

3.821 

0.996 

26.1 

6.22 

8.5 

136.8 

4.589 

1.859 

40.5 

6.00 

5.87 

247.3 

6.082 

2.330 

38.3 

6.00 

2.12 

363.7 

4.866 

1.841 

37.8 

6.11 

1.86 

250.8 

6.236 

2.479 

39.9 

6.11 

1.99 

335.9 

5.164 

1.832 

32.9 

6.11 

1.98 

236.3 

4.459 

1.332 

.30  0 

6.11 

3.37 

179.3 

8.538 

3.105 

35.2 

6.11 

3.75 

404.8 

5.925 

1.581 

.25.1 

6.11 

4.52 

206.2 

4.4 

1.101 

25  8 

6.55 

7.43 

158.6 

5.5 

1.603 

29.1 

12.83 

9.61 

436.6 

5.8 

1.85fi 

.32.8 

19.80 

29.99 

806.2 

1953. 

1954., 

1955. 

1956. 

1S57. 

1958. 

1959. 

1960 

1961. 

1962. 

1963. 

1964. 

1965. 

1966. 

1967. 

1968. 

1969. 

1970. 

1971. 

1972. 

1973. 

1974. 
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TABLE  9.— CUBA'S  TRADE  WITH  INDIVIDUAL  CP/IEA  MEMBERS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  U.S.S.R. 

[In  millions  of  U.S.  dollars) 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


19721 


East  Germany,  total.. 

Exports  to 

Imports  from 

Balance. 

Czechoslovakia,  total. 

Exports  to 

Imoorts  from 

Balance 

Bulgaria,  total 

Exports  to -. 

Imports  from 

Balance 

Romania,  total 

Exports  to 

Imoorts  from 

Balance 

Poland,  total 

Exports  to. 

Imoorts  from 

Balance 

Hungary,  total 

Exports  to 

Imoorts  from 

Balance 


71.1 

75.5 

114.3 

97.6 

80 

35.1 

35.4 

52.5 

48.5 

35 

36.0 

40.1 

61.8 

49.1 

45 

-.1 

—4.7 

—9.3 

-.6 

-10 

87.4 

70.5 

73.7 

77.6 

70 

44.6 

37.2 

56.6 

45.5 

35 

42.8 

33.3 

27.1 

32.1 

35 

+1.8 

+3.9 

+29.5 

+13.4 

0 

48.7 

48.3 

54.9 

55.0 

55 

27.9 

25.6 

31.2 

31.0 

25 

20.8 

22.7 

23.7 

24.0 

30 

+7.1 

+2.9 

+7.5 

+7.0 

—5 

23.0 

39.2 

9.8 

29.4 

—19.6 

27.7 

13.0 

14.7 

—1.7 

25.4 

7.4 

14.8 

15  6 

10.6 

—8.2 

+4.2    ... 

10.4 

11.4 
7.8 
3.6 

6.6 
3.6 
3.0 

10.7 

6  2 

8.8 

4.2 

1.9 

+2.0 
7  0 

+4.2 

+.6 

+6.9 

8.2 

4.6 

3.6 

+1.0 

10.6 
5.6 
5.0 

+.6 

24.4 

3  9 

15.6 

3.1 

8.8 

+.8 

+6.8 

I  New  York  Times,  Oct.  6, 1974. 

Source:  The  Economic  Intelligence  Unit,  "Quarterly  Economic  Review,  Cuba,  Dominican  Republic,  Haiti,  Puerto  Rico, 
Annual  Supplement,"  London,  1974,  pp.  14-15. 

TABLE  10.— MAJOR  SOVIET  EXPORTS  TO  CUBA 
[In  millions  of  rubles] 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


Machines,     equipment,     means     of 

transport _  __ _ 

Of  which: 
Of  which: 

Generating  equipment. 

Hoisting  gejr 

Road-building  equipment 

Tractors,  agriculture  machin- 
ery  

Trucks  and  parts 

Aircraft. 

Oil  and  oil  products 

Rolled  ferrous  metals 

Rolled  non'errous  metals 

Chemical  products 

Nitrogen  fertilizers 

Sawn  lumber 

Cotton  fiber 

Grain  (except  groats) 

Canned  meat 

Milk  products _ 

Fish  and  fish  products 

Flour... 

Vegetable  oils  (edible) 

Consumer  goods 

Total  (including  other  items): 

Million  rubles 

Million  dollars  ' 


205.2 


214.0 


205.2 


175.0 


164.4 


177.8 


3.3 

2.5 

7.9 

5.3 

4.5 

8.1 

7.4 

8.2 

9.0 

10.1 

7.0 

10.0 

10.3 

12.0 

12.6 

13.8 

9.9 

9.5 

24.  \ 

37.9 

31.0 

31.3 

29.8 

37.2 

36.8 

31.7 

30.2 

33.9 

32.3 

31.8 

13.0 

5.7 

10.2 

7.0 

7.9 

4.3 

62.6 

66.7 

69.2 

73.5 

92.2 

114.2 

13.1 

11.3 

17.5 

15.9 

15.1 

16.7 

9.9 

8.8 

9.3 

8.9 

8,2 

7.6 

9.6 

7.8 

9.4 

13.6 

11.9 

11.0 

9.2 

5.9 

6.1 

4.9 

4.6 

5.0 

11.3 

10.4 

13.1 

17.3 

12.2 

13.3 

11.7 

8.0 

10.2 

12.0 

10.1 

10.6 

26.9 

28.1 

28.4 

31.9 

30.1 

30.0 

14.7 

11.8 

12.6 

15.4 

13.6 

15.6 

6.8 

6.3 

6.6 

6.4 

7.8 

9.7 

8.2 

8.7 

9.2 

10.4 

11.3 

17.5 

27.1 

25.9 
10.2 

22.4 
12.2 

24.8 
15.8 

24.8 
20.3 

24.4 

9.9 

11.8 

6.9 

8.1 

12.4 

15.6 

22.8 

27.5 

561.8 

5bl.6 

580.0 

602.0 

615.2 

679.2 

624.  2 

624.0 

644.4 

668.9 

743.3 

922.8 

'  1971 :  0  9  rubles  =  $1  ;  1972;  0.829  rubles  =  $1 ;  1973 :  0.736  rubles  =  $1. 

Source:  "Vneshniaia  Torgovlia  SSSR  za  1969,  1971,  1973",  "Mezhdunarednye  Otnosheniia",  Moscow,  1970, 1972,:i974' 
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TABLE  11.— CUBA:  TRADING  ENTERPRISES 

[Ministry  of  foreign  trade— IVIinister:  Mancelo  Fernandez  Font,  First  Vice  Minister:  Ricardo  Cabrisas  Ruiz,  Vice  Minister 
tor  Commercial  Policies  with:  Capitalist  Countries:  Richardo  Cabrisas  Ruiz,  Socialist  Countries:  Herninio  Garcia  Lazo, 
The  U.S.S.R.:  German  Amado-Balanco  Fernandez] 

Enterprise  Director  Responsibilities 

IMPORT 

Alimport Ricardo  Espino  Martinez Foodstuffs,  livestock. 

Aviaimport__ Eduardo  Martinez  Valdez Aircraft,  navigation  equipment. 

Coiistruimport Olegario  Cartelles Construction  equipment. 

Ccnsumimport_ Jose  Luis  Mestre  Roca Consumer  durables. 

Cubacontrol Eddy  Ramos  Lopez Controls,  supervises,  and  inspects  exports 

and  imports. 

Cubahidraulica Antonio  Riambau  Martinez Irrigation  equipment. 

Cubametales Dionisio  Arranz  Tremols All  metals,  wire,  fuel. 

Cubapesca Rolando  Alvarez  Alvarez Fishing  equipment. 

Cubatex l-iaac  Abascal  Coalla Textiles,  cordage,  leather. 

EduCuba Banito  Fernandez  Gashassin-Lafitte Educational  equipment. 

Fecuimport Portirio  Mederos Railway  equipment. 

Ferrimport Carlos  Rodriguez  Benitez Hardv^are  supplies. 

Maprinter Justo  Armesto  Pons Raw  materials  and  intermediate  goods. 

Maqimport Jcse  de  la  Fuente  Menendez Machinery  and  equipment. 

Technoimport Jose  Enrique  Quesada _..  Technology. 

Tractoimport..  Guido  Valiente  Romero Agricultural  machinery. 

Transimport Antonio  Vinagre  Roca Automotive  and  transportation  equipment. 

USIE Roberto  Rodiriguez  Llompart Mining  and  drilling  equipment. 

EXPORT 

Cubazucar.. Emiliano  Lezcano  Viqueira. Sugar  and  sugarcane  byproducts. 

Cubaniquel Osmani  Martinez  Vasquez Nickel  ore. 

Cubaexport Tirso  Luis  Janicot^^ Foodstuffs  and  miscellaneous  products. 

Cubatabaco Alberto  Ramos  Suco Tobacco  and  tobacco  products. 
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TABLE  13.— U.S.  IMPORTS  OF  SUGAR  AND  MAJOR  SOURCES 
[In  millions  of  U.S.  dollars] 


1958  1972  1973  1974 


110 

197 

274 

503 

11 

118 

133 

245 

13 

101 

109 

229 

96 
70 

96 
65 

402 

9 

155 

407 

Total... 568  824  918  2,255 

Philippines 

Dominican  Republic. 

Mexico 

Brazil 

Peru 

Cuba 

TABLE  14.— CUBA:  EXPORTS  OF  SUGAR  AND  MAJOR  RECIPIENTS 
[In  millions  of  U.S.  dollars) 

1958  1972  1973  1974 

Total... 557  596  1,090  2,445 

U.S.S.R 

Other  CPE's' 

Japan 

Other 

United  States 

1  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany,  Hungary,  Poland,  Romania,  China,  Mongolia,  North  Korea,  North 
Vietnam. 

TABLE  15.-CUBA:  EXPORTS  OF  SUGAR  AND  MAJOR  RECIPIENTS  BY  QUANTITY 

1958  1972  1973  1974 


14 

156 

445 

830 

4 

163 

242 

505 

47 

149 

182 

440 

127 

128 

221 

670 

365   ... 

1,000  1,000  1,000  1,000 

metric  Percent  metric  Percent  metric  Percent  metric  Percent 

tons  of  total  tons  of  total  tons  of  total  tons  of  total 

Total 5,632  100.0  4,140  100.0  4,797.0  100.0  5,370  100.0 

U.S.S.R       188  3.3  1,097  26.5  1,661  34.6  1,900  35.4 

Other  CPE's  1     61  1.1  1,197  28.9  1,351  28.2  1,370  25.5 

Japan           .               556  9.9  909  22.0  985  20.5  1,200  22.3 

Otner  .        1,587  28.2  937  22.6  800  16.7  900  16.8 

UnitedStates 3,240  57.5  _-_. 


•  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany,  Hungary,  Poland,  Romania,  China,  Mongolia,  North  Korea,  North 
Vietnam. 

TABLE  16 


[In  millions  of  U.S.  dollars] 


1972  1973  1974 


CUBA:  EXPORTS  OF  NICKEL 
Total -.- -  124.0  164  164 


U.S.  IMPORTS  OF  NICKEL  AND  MAJOR  SOURCES 
Total 350.0  376  494 


Canada 264.0 

Norway.. 46.  0 

United  Kingdom 19.0 

U.S.S.R. .3 

Australia 


242 

307 

44 

57 

35 

40 

11 

40 

11 

19 
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TABLE  17.— SELECTIVE  LIST'  OF  TARIFF  RATES 


Tariff  No.— Name  of  product 


CoL  1  tariff  rate  (MFN) 


Col.  2  tariff  rate 


170.66— Cigars  and  cheroots. 95*/lb  and  5  percent  ad  val $4.50/lb  and  25  percent  ad  val. 

168.4520— Rum J1.75'g3l $5/per  gal. 

155.20-Sugar  derived  from  sugarcane    0.6625c,'lb  less  0.009375f;;lb  for  each    1.9875f'lb   less  0.02815f;ib  for   each 
(principally    of    crystalline       degree  less  than  100°.  degree  under  100°. 

structure   or  in   dry   amor- 
phous form). 

419.74— Nickel  compounds— Sulfates...  5  percent  ad  val.. 25  percent  ad  val. 

'  Most  products  (even  raw  materials  such  as  sugar  and  nickel)  are  subject  to  many  different  tariff  rates  depending  on 
their  makeup  and  degree  of  processing.  The  following  is  a  selective  list  of  tariffs  applicable  to  certain  products.  It  does 
not  include  all  possible  varieties  which  Cuba  may  export. 

TABLE  18— CUBAN  RAW  SUGAR  PRODUCTION  COMPARISON  WITH  OTHER  WORLD  PRODUCERS 

[Millions  of  tons] 


Percent 

of  1975 

1958' 

1959 

1950 

1961 

1952 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

total 

Cuba 

.      5.6 

5.96 

5.86 

G.77 

4.80 

5.90 

4  40 

5.2 

5.80 

5.5 

6.92 

Brazil 

.      2.84 

3.45 

3.26 

3.45 

3.62 

5.1 

5.4 

6.3 

6.9 

7.4 

9.31 

U.S.S.R 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

8.9 

8.0 

8.5 

9.5 

8.5 

10.69 

Philippines 

.      1.37 

1.53 

1.63 

1.5 

1.62 

2.06 

2.55 

2.54 

2.91 

2.7 

3.4 

United  States 

.       4.50 

4.99 

5.07 

5.5 

5.59 

6.27 

6.66 

6.02 

5.9 

5.4 

6.79 

Another. 

.     30. 29 

33.57 

33.08 

37.38 

36.7 

42.27 

43.59 

46.74 

49.5 

50.0 

62.9 

World  produc- 

tion  

.    44.6 

49.5 

48.9 

54.6 

51.8 

70.5 

70.6 

75.3 

80.5 

79.5 

100.0 

J  Indicates  end  of  crop  year,  e.g.,  1958  for  crop  year  1957-58. 

TABLE  19— AWARDS  OF  THE  FOREIGN  CLAIMS  SETTLEMENT  COMMISSION  TO  CLAIMANTS  AGAINST  CUBA 


Type  of  claimant 


Filed 


Avi/arded 


Denied 


Amount  awarded 


Amount  denied 


Corporate. 
Individual. 


Total. 


1,146 
7,670 


8,816 


5,013 


5,911 


248      $1,578,498,839.55       $1,277,494,373.14 
947  221,049,729.14  269,363,329.53 


1,195        1,799,548,568.69         1,545,857,702.67 


10  highest  certifications  of  loss: 
Claimant- 


Validated  award 


1.  Cuban  Electric  Co ..- $267,568,413.62 

2.  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph,  and  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph  as  trustee..  130,679,758.02 

3.  North  American  Sugar  Industries,  Inc.,  etal 108,975,063.13 

4.  Moa  Bay  Mining  Co 88,349,000.00 

5.  United  Fruit  Sugar  Co 85,110,147.09 

6.  West  Indies  Sugar  Co 84,880,957.55 

7.  American  Sugar  Co 81,011,249.24 

8.  Standard  Oil  Co... 71,611,002.90 

q.  Bangor  Punta  Corp.,  et  al. 53,379,123.06 

10.  Texaco,  Inc -.-  50,081, 109.67 
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Appendix  2 


Cuba  maintains  diplomatic  relations  with  the  following  nations ; 


Canada 

Mexico 

United  Kingdom 

Fx-ance 

We.-^t  Germany  (Jan.  1975) 

Spain 

Italy 

Belgium 

Japan 

Denmark 

Jamaica 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Colombia  (Mar.  1975) 

Venezuela  (Jan.  1975) 

Barbados 

Guyana 

Peru 

Argentina  (May  1973) 

Panama  (Aug.  1974) 

Liberia 

Iran  (Feb.  1975) 

Australia 

India 

Egypt 

Algeria 

Indonesia 

G  liana 

^Morocco 

The  Vatican 

North  Vietnam 

IMongolia 

North  Korea 

Albania 

Hungary 

Bulgaria 

Poland 

Romania 

Czechoslovakia 

East  Germauv 

IT.S.S.R. 

People's  Republic  of  China 

Austria 


Bahamas 

Bangladesh 

Burundi 

Cambodia 

Cameroon 

Congo-Brazzaville 

Cyprus 

Dahomey 

Finland 

Gabon 

Greece 

Guinea 

Equatorial  Guinea 

Guinea-Bissau 

Iceland 

Iraq 

Kuwait 

Laos 

Lebanon 

Luxembourg 

I\Lalagasey 

Mali 

Mauritania 

Nepal 

Netherlands 

Nigeria 

Norway 

I'ortugal 

Senegal 

Sierra  Leone 

Somalia 

Sri  Lanka 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Syria 

Tanzania 

Uganda 

South  Vietnam  (RSVN) 

South  Yemen  (PDRY) 

Yugoslavia 

Zaire 

Zambia 


Cuba  is  a  member  of  the  following  international  organizations 

United  Nations: 

Administrative  Council  of  the  U.N.  Development  Program. 

Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America  (ECLA) . 

UNESCO. 

International  Labor  Organization  (ILO). 

World  Health  OrganizatioH  (WHO). 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  (FAO). 

International  Sugar  Organization. 

International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  (ICAO). 

Universal  Postal  Union  (UPO). 

International  Telecommunications  Union   (ITU). 

World  Meteorological  Organization  (WMO). 

Integrated  Maritime  Consultation  Organization. 

UNCTAD  III— Participated  at  Santiago  in  1972. 

Law  of  the  Sea  Conference — Attended  at  Caracas  1974. 

UNIDO-U.N.  Industrial  Development  Organization. 
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Others: 

Council  for  Mutual  Economic  Assistance  (CMEA) . 

International  Bank  for  Economic  Cooperation  (IBEC). 

International  Investment  Bank  (IIB). 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT). 

Pan  American  Health  Organization  (PAHO). 

International  Monetary  Fund/World  Bank — withdrew  April  2,  1964  paying 

all  debts  due. 
Inter-American  Development  Bank — Offered  membership  1959,  declined. 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  ( IAEA) . 

Appendix  3 

Background  notes  on  Cuba 
Geography : 

Area    44,200  square  miles. 

Population About  9.1  million. 

Capital Havana. 

Other  major  cities Santiago   de    Cuba,    Camaguez ;    Xue- 

vitas ;     Santa     Clara ;     Cienfuegos ; 

Matanzas. 
Chief  poi-ts Havana:  Mariel;  Cienfuegos;  Santiago 

de  Cuba  ;  Matanzas  ;  Carenas. 

People : 

Population About  9.25  million  mid-1975. 

Language Spanish. 

Literacy About  9G  percent. 

Religion Nominally  Roman  Catholic. 

Government : 

Legal  name Republic  of  Cuba. 

Type   Communist  state. 

Leader Prime  Minister  Fidel  Castro  Ruz. 

Economy : 

Agriculture  Main  crops — sugar,  tobacco,  rice,  vege- 
tables, citrus  fruit. 

Major  industries Sugar  milling,  electric  power,  petrole- 
um refining,  nickel  mining,  food 
processing,  cement. 

Exports    $2.7    billion    f.o.b.     (1974    estimate); 

sugar,  nickel,  tobacco,  shellfish. 

Imports    $2.2     billion     c.i.f.     (1974     estimate)  ; 

capital  equipment,  industrial  raw 
materials,  food-stuffs,  petroleum. 

Major  trade  partners Exports — USSR,   Japan,   Eastern   Eu- 

ope,     People's    Republic    of    China, 
Canada. 
Import.s — USSR,  Eastern  Europe,   Ja- 
pan. People's  Republic  of  China. 

Monetary  conversion   rate 1  Peso  equals  .$1.21  U.S.   (nominal). 

Gross  national  product $3.7     billion     in     196G      (last     figure 

available). 

]\Ir,  Bingham.  Thank  you  ven^  much,  IMr.  Downey,  for  an  excellent 
summary  of  your  comprehensive  statement. 

We  will  hear  now  from  Mr.  Albrecht,  General  Counsel,  Department 
of  the  Treasury. 

I  understand  you  have  with  you  ]Mr.  Stanley  Sommerfield. 

STATEMENT  OP  HON.  EICHARD  E.  ALBEECHT,  GENEEAL  COUNSEL, 
DEPAETMENT   OF   THE   TEEASUSY 

Richard  R.  Albrecht  was  sworn  in  as  General  Counsel  of  the  Treasury  on 
August  2,  1974.  As  General  Counsel,  Mr.  .Albrecht  is  responsible  to  the  Secretary 
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for  the  legal  advice  upon  which  he  acts  and  for  all  legal  work  in  the  Department. 

Prior  to  becoming  Treasury's  General  Counsel,  Mr.  Albrecht  was  a  partner  in 
the  law  firm  of  Perkins,  Coie.  Stone.  Olsen  and  Williams  in  Seattle,  AVashington. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  American,  the  Seattle-King  County,  and  the  Washington 
State  Bar  Associations,  as  well  as  the  American  Judicature  Society.  He  has  been 
Chairman  of  the  Washington  State  Council  on  Higher  Education  and  of  the 
Washington  State  Higher  Educational  Assistance  Authority,  and  received  the 
Outstanding  Citizen  of  the  Year  Award  in  1969  from  the  Seattle-King  County 
Municipal  League. 

Mr.  Albrecht  has  aLso  served  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Seattle-King  County  Municipal  League, 
and  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  King  County  Freeholders. 

He  was  born  on  August  29,  1932,  in  Storm  Lake,  Iowa.  He  attended  public 
schools  in  Hartley,  Iowa,  and  the  University  of  Iowa,  receiving  his  B.A.  Degree 
in  1958  and  J.D.  Degree  with  highest  honors  in  1961.  He  is  married  to  the  former 
Constance  Berg  of  Seattle  and  they  have  four  sons.  Mr.  Albrecht  and  his  family 
reside  in  Bethesda,  Maryland. 

Mr.  Albrecht.  Yes.  He  is  liere  and  will  be  available  to  respond  to 
questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  yon. 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  your  subcommittee  today  to  reAdew 
the  Treasury  regulations  restricting  commercial  and  financial  trans- 
actions with  Cuba  and  blocking  Cuban  assets  in  the  United  States. 

I  am  accompanied  by  Stanley  Sommerfield,  the  Acting  Director  of 
the  Treasury's  Office  of  Foreign  Assets  Control,  which  administers 
these  regulations. 

My  prepared  statement  will  comment  on  the  seven  specific  topics 
identified  in  Chairman  Bingham's  letter  of  May  19  in  the  order  in 
which  they  appear  in  that  letter. 

THE    LEGISLATIAT:    AND    AD]MIXISTRATTA'E    BASIS    FOR    TREASURY 
IMPLEMENTATION    OF    THE    E^IBARGO 

Essentially  the  Cuban  Assets  Control  Regulations  block  all  assets  in 
the  United  States  in  which  Cuba  or  Cuban  nationals  haA^e  or  haA^e  had 
an  interest  as  of  the  effective  date  of  the  regulations,  July  8, 1963,  and 
l^rohibit  virtuall}'  all  direct  or  indirect  commercial  or  financial  trans- 
action by  persons  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  with 
Cuba  or  with  Cuban  nationals.  The  Treasury  regulations  are  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  total  embargo  imposed  by  the  United  States  on  Cuba 
pursuant  to  a  Xational  Security  Council  decision  that  implements 
Eesolution  1-3-B  of  the  Ninth  Meeting  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States.  They  are  issued  under  the 
authority  of  section  620(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  and  section 
5  (b)  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act. 

The  regulations  Avere  modeled  on  the  regulations  used  by  the  Trea- 
sury Department  to  conduct  the  World  War  II  blocking  control  pro- 
gram. They  parallel  the  blocking  restrictions  currently  in  effect  Avith 
respect  to  North  Korea,  North  and  South  Vietnam,  and  Cambodia  and 
Avith  respect  to  Chinese  assets  blocked  prior  to  1971.  They  serve  the 
same  fimctions  by  isolating  Cuba  commercially;  protecting  Cubans  in 
Cuba  from  having  their  assets  in  the  United  States  confiscated  by 
Cuban  authorities;  preserA-ing Cuban  assets  for  future  disposition;  and 
denying  Cuba  access  to  dollar  earnings  and  to  dollar  financial  facilities. 
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TRENDS   IN"   APPLICATIOXS   FOR   LICENSES   AND  TREASURY  POLICY  AND 

DECISIONS    ON   APPLICATIONS 

The  Treasury  reoiilatioiis  prohibt  imports  of  Cuban-origin  mer- 
chandise without  a  license.  Exports  to  Cuba,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
subject  to  the  license  authority  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The 
Treasury  Department  has  received  relatively  few  applications  for 
impoit  licenses  since  the  announcement  of  the  total  embargo  on  trade 
^yith  Cuba  in  11)63.  Initially,  a  number  of  applications  were  filed  to 
license  shipments  of  tobacco  and  other  goods  that  had  left  Cuba  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  embargo.  Since  then,  the  principal  applica- 
tions received  have  been  from  persons  who  have  purchased  Cuban 
origin  goods  while  visiting  other  foreign  countries. 

It  is  general  policy  to  deny  all  applications  for  import  licenses  in 
accordance  with  the  U.S.  policy  toward  Cuba.  One  exception  is  made 
for  the  importation  of  books  and  other  publications  for  scholarly 
research  purposes.  Licenses  for  this  purpose  are  issued  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Library  of  Congress  or  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
In  order  to  avoid  conflicts  with  first  amendment  rights,  the  Treasury 
also  licenses  all  imports  of  publications  from  Cuba  by  any  person, 
provided  any  payment  for  those  publications  is  deposited  in  a  blocked 
account  in  a  domestic  bank  in  the  name  of  the  Cuban  seller.  The  Trea- 
sury does  not  in  any  way  restrict  the  content  of  the  publications  which 
may  be  imported  under  such  licenses;  that  is,  no  censorsliip  exists. 

Policy  regarding  exports  from  the  United  States  is  primarily  a 
matter  for  the  Commerce  Department.  The  Treasury  regulations  con- 
tain a  general  license  authorizing  all  exports  from  the  United  States 
to  Cuba  if  they  have  Commerce  Department  approval.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  seek  a  Treasury  document  or  license  if  Commerce  has  author- 
ized the  export. 

There  is  one  condition,  however — payment  for  the  export  may  not  be 
made  from  the  frozen  Cuban  bank  accounts  in  the  United  States.  The 
Treasury's  role  is  basically  a  financial  one — we  believe  it  desirable  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  frozen  assets  and  the  extension  of  credit  to  Cuba  by 
TT.S.  exporters  and  banks  for  exports  having  Commerce  Department 
approval. 

In  the  administration  of  the  Cuban  Assets  Control  Regulations,  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Assets  Control  seeks  the  views  of  the  Department 
of  vState  in  all  matters  of  foreign  policy  and  consults  other  Government 
departments,  particularly  the  Commerce  Department  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  as  well  as  other  Treasury  bureaus  and  agencies  such 
as  the  Customs  Service  whenever  their  regulations  or  concerns  are  also 
involved. 

ENFORCEMENT   OF  THE   TREASURY  REGULATIONS 

There  have  been  over  300  investigations  of  suspected  violations  of 
tiie  Cuban  Assets  Control  Regulations.  Four  cases  were  referred  to  the 
Justice  Department  for  criminal  prosecution.  One  of  these  cases,  in- 
volving smuggling  of  Cuban  cigars,  resulted  in  conviction  under  sec- 
tion 545  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code.  In  the  remaining  three 
cases  prosecution  was  declined  by  the  Justice  Department.  Civil  fines 
and  penalties  imposed  to  date  in  16  cases  totaled  approximately 
$715,000. 
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TRILVSUKT   KEGULATIOXS    AXD   POLICY   VTLTH   RESPECT   TO   AMERICAN 
SUBSIDIARIES  IX  FOREIGX  COUNTRIES  THAT  PERMIT  TILVDE  WITH  CUBA 

The  Treasury  regulations  do  not  require  that  a  license  be  obtained 
for  transactions  with  Cuba  by  American  subsidiaries  abroad — other 
than  banks,  insurance,  and  marine  transport  firms.  The  regulations  do, 
however,  apply  to  American  citizens  who  are  officers  or  directors  or 
principal  management  personnel  of  such  subsidiaries.  Such  citizens  are 
required  not  to  authorize  or  allow  the  subsidiaries  in  question  to  trade 
with  Cuba.  The  absence  of  a  license  requirement  for  foreign  subsidi- 
aries is  an  attempt  to  minimize  questions  of  the  so-called  extraterri- 
torial application  of  U.S.  regulations  to  corporations  in  foreign  juris- 
dictions. We  believe  these  subsidiary  controls  to  be  fully  in  accord  with 
international  law,  but  recognize  that  they  can  become  the  source  of 
international  disagreement. 

Problems  have  been  encountered  with  foreign  governments  having  a 
policy  of  promoting  trade  with  Cuba.  In  such  situations  the  aim  of 
U.S.  policy  and  the  policy  of  the  local  government  are  not  in  harmony. 
Yv^o  believe  there  are  important  reasons  why  such  subsidiary  trade 
should  be  controlled  by  the  United  States.  It  would  be  inequitable  for 
a  U.S.  firm  with  a  foreign  subsidiary  to  be  able  to  profit  from  trade 
with  Cuba  by  its  foreign  subsidiary,  while  its  domestic  U.S.  competitor 
without  a  foreign  subsidiary  is  precluded  from  such  trade  by  the  em- 
bargo. Similarly,  it  is  unfair  to  American  labor  when  an  employer 
with  a  foreign  subsidiary  is  able  to  fill  Cuban  orders  using  foreign 
labor  at  the  plant  of  its  subsidiary,  while  workers  in  competitive  plants 
in  the  Taiited  States  cannot  do  so. 

On  the  other  hand,  although  it  is  undesirable  for  U.S.  companies  to 
undermine  the  embargo  by  selling  to  Cuba  from  their  foreign  plants, 
it  is  in  an  economic  sense  even  more  undesirable  if  Cuba  trades  entirely 
with  firms  having  no  U.S.  connection.  If  U.S.  subsidiaries  cannot  ex- 
port to  Cuba,  then  the  Cuban  trade  and  its  potential  profits  go  entirely 
to  foreign  countries.  In  addition,  it  is  apparent  that  some  foreign 
countries  object  to  the  so-called  "extraterritorial"  effect  of  these  sub- 
sidiary controls  although  they  seek  out  the  benefits  of  U.S.  investment 
in  plants  in  their  country  and  the  provision  of  American  technology 
and  management  expertise. 

Clearly  these  situations  present  a  potential  for  disruption  of  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries.  In  appropriate 
cases,  licenses  have  been  issued  on  occasion  to  avoid  excessive  foreign 
relations  problems.  Requests  for  licenses  of  this  type  have  increased 
noticeal^ly  in  the  last  few  months  since  the  Secretary  of  State  an- 
nounced that  U.S.  policy  toward  Cuba  is  under  review. 

NATURE   AND   AMOUNT   OF   THE   BLOCKED   ASSETS 

In  1964  a  census  was  taken  of  the  blocked  Cuban  assets  to  determine 
the  amount  and  type  of  property  affected,  and  the  nature  of  the  Cuban 
interest  therein.  The  purpose  was  to  obtain  infonnation  concerning  the 
assets  that  would  be  useful  to  the  Treasury  in  the  administration  of  the 
regulations;  to  the  Congress  at  such  time  as  it  considers  legislation 
providing  for  the  ultimate  disposition  of  the  blocked  assets ;  and  useful 
to  the  State  Department  in  the  event  of  a  possible  claims  settlement 
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negotiation  with  Cuba.  A  brief  analysis  of  the  results  of  that  census 
with  statistical  tables  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Assets  Control  is  attached  to  this  statement,^  The  total  value  of  blocked 
Cuban  assets  that  would  be  available  for  compensation  of  claims  in  the 
event  that  a  decision  were  made  to  use  the  assets  for  that  purpose  would 
be  about  $30  million.  On  the  other  hand,  American  claims  against  Cuba 
are  in  excess  of  $1.5  billion. 

Before  concluding  this  review  of  the  Treasury's  role  in  the  Cuban 
embargo,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  H.R.  6382,  a  bill  that  would 
terminate  the  Cuban  embargo  by  nullifying  the  Cuban  Assets  Control 
Regulations,  would  apparently  permit  or  require  the  release  of  the 
blocked  Cuban  assets  without  any  settlement  agreement  concerning 
claims  by  Americans  against  the  Cuban  authorities. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Albrecht  follows :] 

Pkepabed  Statement  of  Hon.  Richard  R.  Axbrecht,  General  Counsel 
OF  the  Treasury  Department 

treasury  department  office  of  foreign  assets  control  census  of 
blocked  cuban  assets  in  the  united  states 

7.  Background  of  the  Census 

The  Office  of  Foreign  Assets  Control  of  the  Treasury  Department  lias  conducted 
a  census  of  Cuban  assets  in  the  United  States  which  were  blocked  luider  the 
Cuiian  Assets  Control  Regulations  [31  CFR  515.101  et.  seq.].  The  Regulations 
were  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  July  8,  1963  under  Section  5(b) 
of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  of  1917,  as  amended,  to  implement  the  policy 
of  an  economic  embargo  of  Cuba  set  forth  in  Proclamation  3447,  which  was  issued 
by  the  President  under  Section  620(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  P.L. 
87-195.  The  Regulations  superseded  the  Cuban  Import  Regulations  which  were 
issued  on  February  7,  1962  to  accomplish  the  more  limited  objective  of  preventing 
unlicensed  imports  of  Cuban  goods  or  goods  which  passed  through  Cuba  or  con- 
tained Cuban  components.  The  Cuban  Assets  Control  Regulations  prohibit  as  of 
July  S,  1963  all  persons  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  from 
engaging  in  any  direct  or  indirect  financial  or  commercial  transaction  with  the 
Cuban  Government  or  with  Cuban  nationals  except  as  licensed  by  the  Treasury. 
In  addition  to  imposing  a  total  embargo  on  dealings  with  Cuba,  the  Regulations 
freeze  all  Cuban-owned  assets  located  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States. 

II.  Scope  of  the  Census 

The  Census  was  undertaken  in  order  to  obtain  reasonably  accurate  data  con- 
cerning Cuban  assets  blocked  in  the  United  States  by  the  Cuban  Assets  Control 
Regulations.  It  was  felt  that  such  data  would  be  useful  to  the  Foreign  Assets 
Control  in  its  administration  of  the  Cuban  Assets  Control  Regulations;  to  the 
Congress  in  considering  any  proposed  claims  settlement  legislation :  or  to  the 
State  Department  in  any  possible  future  claims  settlement  negotiation  with  a 
successor  regime  in  Cuba. 

The  census  report  forms  were  distributed  to  approximately  8.000  individuals, 
corporations,  banks  and  other  organizations  in  the  United  States.  Forms  were 
sent  to  persons  and  organizations  on  the  Control's  standard  mailing  list  and  to 
others  not  on  the  mailing  list  who  were  thought  to  hold  blocked  Cuban  assets. 
Additional  forms  were  distributed  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  to  financial 
instivutions  in  their  respective  districts.  The  Regulations  requiring  the  filing  of 
census  reports  were  published  in  the  Federal  Register  on  January  31,  1964  and 
were  pul3licized  in  the  press  and  through  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks.  In  this 
regard,  it  is  likely  that  the  census  totals  are  incomplete  since  there  are  undoubt- 
edly persons  in  the  United  States  holding  blocked  Cuban  assets  who  were  unaware 
of  the  reporting  requirements  despite  the  distribution  and  publication  described 
herein.  The  deadline  for  filing  reports  was  March  15,  1964.  Extensions  of  time 
for  filing  were  granted  where  necessary. 


1  The  attachments  referred  to  are  on  pp.  194-196. 
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III.  The  Reporting  Requirement 

The  Cuban  Ceusus  Regulations  provided  for  two  types  of  reporting  forms. 
The  first  type,  Form  TFR-607,  was  used  for  reporting  property  in  the  United 
States  in  which  Cuba  or  Cuban  nationals  had  an  interest.  The  second  type,  Form 
TFR-608,  was  used  for  reporting  organizations  in  the  United  States  substantially 
owned  or  controlled  by  Cuba  or  its  nationals,  e.g.,  United  States  branches  of 
Cuban  companies. 

The  Census  Regulations  required  reports  from  all  individuals,  corporations 
and  other  organizations  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  holding 
blocked  Cuban  property  valued  at  $1,000  or  more.  Cuban  property  of  less  than 
$1,000  was  not  included  in  the  reporting  requirements  because  it  was  felt  that 
the  total  of  Cuban  assets  below  $1,000  would  not  be  a  significant  amount,  and 
therefore  did  not  warrant  the  additional  administrative  burden  on  reporters. 
Persons  having  control,  custody,  or  possession  of  assets  in  which  there  was  a 
Cuban  interest  on  July  8,  1963  were  required  to  report  those  assets.  Thus,  reports 
were  required,  for  instance,  from  lawyers  administering  estates  having  Cuban 
beneficiaries,  from  insurance  companies  with  policies  on  Cuban  lives,  from 
banks  with  Cuban  accounts,  and  from  corporations  with  Cuban  stockholders  or 
bondholders. 

Persons  in  the  United  States  who  had  contracts  with  Cubans  or  were  indebted 
to  Cubans,  or  against  whom  Cubans  asserted  claims  in  connection  with  pre-freez- 
ing  transactions,  were  required  to  report  the  Cuban  interests  involved.  All  prop- 
erty in  which  there  was  a  Cuban  interest  was  required  to  be  reported  whether  or 
not  tlie  reporter  also  had  a  claim  against  Cuba  or  a  Cuban  national  or  contested 
the  validity  of  the  Cuban  claim  against  him.  Reports  in  this  category  included  ac- 
counts due  Cuban  firms  by  United  States  firms  for  tobacco,  sugar  and  other  goods 
sold  to  the  United  States  before  the  embargo  cut  off  Cuban  trade.  Some  of  the 
Cuban  claims  have  become  the  subject  of  litigation  brought  by  the  Cuban 
Government  as  successor  to  nationalized  Cuban  companies.  The  amounts 
claimed  by  Cuba  in  such  litigation  were  reportable  Cuban  assets,  even 
though  the  U.S.  firm's  liability  was  disputed  or  was  subject  to  counter- 
claims against  the  Cuban  Government  based  on  expropriation  of  property. 

All  corporations,  partnerships,  trusts  and  other  organizations  organized  in  the 
United  States  were  required  to  report  with  respect  to  any  shares,  bonds,  de- 
bentures or  other  securities  in  which  there  was  a  Cuban  interest. 

Reports  were  also  required  for  the  assets  in  the  United  States  of  corporations 
and  other  organizations  organized  under  the  laws  of  Cuba  or  having  their  princi- 
pal place  of  business  in  Cuba  and  for  the  assets  of  firms  substantially  owned  or 
controlled  by  Cubans. 

Excluded  from  the  reporting  requirements  were  the  following  types  of  prop- 
erty :  patents,  trademarks,  copyrights  and  inventions,  except  royalties  due  and 
unpaid.  The  property  of  Cuban  refugees  in  the  United  States  who  are  unblocked 
under  the  Regulations  and  thus  able  to  dispose  freely  of  their  United  States 
property,  was  not  required  to  be  reported. 

Form  TFR-607  classified  the  reportable  property  under  the  following 
categories : 

1.  Bullion,  currency,  and  coin. 

2.  Deposits. 

.3.  Notes,  drafts,  and  debts  to  national  maturing  within  one  year  from  date  of 
obligation. 

4.  Other  notes,  drafts,  and  debts  to  national. 

.^.  Financial  securities   ("stocks  and  bonds,  etc.)   payable  in  dollars. 

6.  Financial  securities   (stocks  and  bonds,  etc.)   not  payable  In  dollars. 

7.  Interests  of  associated  foreign  persons. 

8.  Miscellaneous  personal  property  and  personal  property  liens. 

9.  Real  property,  mortgages,  and  other  rights  to  real  property. 

10.  Interests  in  estates  and  trusts. 

11.  Insurance  policies  and  annuities. 

Form  TFR-607  also  required  information  as  to  whether  the  Cuban  national 
whose  property  was  reported  was  an  individual,  corporation,  partnership,  unin- 
corporated association  or  other  entity.  The  reporter  was  likewise  instructed  to 
identif.v  it.self  as  a  principal  agent,  trustee,  banker  or  other  entity.  Reporters  were 
instructed  to  value  the  property  reported  at  the  market  price  as  of  the  close  of 
business  on  July  7.  196.3,  or  if  market  price  was  unknown,  an  estimated  value 
on  that  date.  The  Control  recognized  that  in  some  cases  the  value  of  property 
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might  be  indeterminable,  and  in  such  instances  the  reporter  was  not  required 
to  report  the  value  of  the  property  but  only  to  indicate  the  ownership  of  the  prop- 
erty and  to  give  a  description  of  it.  Where  the  only  values  obtainable  were  in 
foreign  currencies,  reporters  were  instructed  to  convert  the  values  into  U.S.  dollar 
amounts  according  to  the  exchange  rates  set  forth  in  the  Census  Regulations. 

IV.  Results 

A.  Summary 
Excluding  duplicate  reports  for  the  same  property  and  other  unnecessary  re- 
ports, 3,750  TFR-607  reports  were  filed  by  approximately  200  different  reporters. 
Only  one  TFR-608,  reporting  the  U.S.  branch  of  a  Cuban  enterprise,  was  filed. 
The  Control  did  not  expect  to  receive  many  TFR-G08  reports  since  the  number 
of  Cuban-owned  firms  in  the  United  States  was  believed  to  be  negligible.  The 
Control  expects  to  receive  a  few  additional  reports  from  organizations  that  have 
been  granted  extensions  in  their  reporting  deadlines  beyond  the  date  of  this 
report.  The  majority  of  the  reports  filed  covered  bank  accounts,  insurance  policies 
and  stocks  and  bonds  registered  in  the  name  of  Cubans.  The  reporting  banks 
were  concentrated  in  Xew  York  City  and  the  Miami,  Florida  area. 

A  total  of  $14S.S  million  of  Cuban  assets  in  the  United  States  was  reported. 
Of  this  total  $19.G  million  is  reported  to  be  property  owned  by  or  claimed  by  the 
Cuban  Government  and  its  agencies.  As  will  be  explained  below  in  greater  detail, 
most  of  this  $19.6  million  does  not  constitute  a  net  asset  of  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment since  most  of  tlie  property  claimed  by  Cuba  is  in  the  form  of  claims  asserted 
against  institutions  in  the  United  States.  These  institutions  are  believed  to  have 
claims  against  Cuba  greatly  in  excess  of  the  amounts  reported  to  be  the  property 
of  Cuba. 

Approximately  $70  million  of  the  total  sum  represents  stocks  and  bonds  issued 
by  the  subsidiary  of  a  U.S.  holding  company  to  persons  in  Cuba.  The  subsidiary 
operated  almost  exclusively  in  Cuba.  The  subsidiary's  indebtedness  to  Cubans 
was  secured  principally  by  its  physical  assets  in  Cuba  which  were  expropriated 
by  the  Castro  regime  in  19G0.  Consequently,  the  $70  million  is  for  all  practical 
purposes  unsecured  and  there  is  no  property  in  the  United  States  which  could 
be  liquidated  and  used  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  Americans  against  Cuba. 

The  census  totals  indicate  that  Cuban  individuals  as  of  July  8,  196.3  owned  or 
claimed  26  percent  of  the  total  Cuban  assets  in  the  United  States,  while  corpora- 
tions and  other  organisations  in  Cuba  owned  approximately  61  percent.  The 
Cuban  Government  and  its  agencies  were  reported  as  having  an  interest  in 
13  percent. 

Of  the  total  sum  reported.  $125.1  million  was  reported  by  United  States  cor- 
porations and  other  organizations  with  branches,  subsidiaries  or  other  assets  in 
Cuba  which  were  expropriated.  These  companies  have  potential  claims  against 
Cuba  greatly  in  excess  of  the  amount  reported  by  them  as  blocked  property  owed 
to  Cuba  or  Cuban  nationals.  A  detailed  statistical  breakdown  of  the  specific  types 
of  property  is  appended. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Census  figures  are  as  of  July  8.  1963,  and 
there  have  been  frequent  changes  in  the  totals  since  that  date.  The  primary 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  assets  of  Cuban  refugees  who  have  come  to  the  United 
States  after  July  8. 1963.  are  unblocked  under  a  general  license. 

Secondly,  reporters  such  as  banks,  large  corporations  and  stockbrokers  relied 
in  many  instances  on  the  address  of  record  on  their  books  as  evidence  that  the 
property  owner  was  in  Cuba  on  Julv  8,  1963  and  therefore  reported  the  property 
as  blocked.  Tf.  however,  the  property  owner  was  in  fact  out  of  Cuba  on  that  date, 
but  had  failed  to  notify  the  reporter  of  his  change  of  address,  then  the  account 
would  be  unblocked  upon  receipt  of  evidence  to  this  effect. 

Asain.  debits  to  blocked  accounts  are  licensed  by  the  Treasury  for  such  pur- 
poses as  payment  to  Federal  and  States  taxes,  bank  charees.  expf^nses  of  ad- 
ministration of  blocked  estates,  etc.  All  of  these  licensed  debits  would  result  in 
changes  after  .July  8.  1963  in  the  blocked  accounts.  Similarly,  additions  to  blocked 
accounts  would  result  from  earnings  such  as  interest  on  savings  accounts,  stock 
dividends,  etc. 

B.  Analysis  of  Individual  Blocked  Accounts 
The  pronprty  in  the  United  Sta^-ps  of  individual  person^  in  Cuba  totalled  $38.4 
million.   This   includes   $17.5   million   in   unsecured   obligations   of  the  firm   de- 
scribed in  (E)  below.  Of  the  remainder.  $10.8  million  is  in  demand  deposit's  and 
savings  accounts  primarily  in  New  York  and  Florida  banks.  A  majority  of  these 
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individual  accounts  fall  within  a  $1,000  to  $10,000  range  and  are  in  most  instances 
owned  jointly  by  husband  and  wife,  parents  and  children,  or  brother  and  sister. 
Tlie  owners  of  these  accounts  appear  to  be  middle  income  Cuban  families  who 
placed  some  of  their  savings  in  the  United  States  for  safekeeping. 

Included  in  the  total  amount  reported  for  individuals  in  Cuba  are  the  accounts 
of  residents  of  Cuba  who  are  not  Cuban  citizens.  The  total  number  of  such  persons 
is  not  large  but  includes  several  United  States  citizens  resident  in  Cuba  as  well 
as  foreign  diplomatic  personnel  and  other  non-Cubans.  The  Control  has  issued  a 
few  specific  licenses  unblocking  the  United  States  accounts  of  foreign  embassies 
in  Cuba  and  the  United  States  accounts  of  foreign  diplomatic  persons  in  Cuba. 
These  licenses  are  granted  only  on  the  application  of  the  interested  party.  Many 
diplomats  in  Cuba  who  may  be  entitled  to  unblocking  licenses  had  not  applied  for 
unblocking  on  July  8,  1963  and  their  accounts  are  therefore  included  in  the  totals. 
Also,  Americans  living  in  Cuba  may  withdraw  up  to  $1,000  per  month  from  their 
blocked  accounts  for  necessary  living  expenses  in  Cuba  of  themselves  and  their 
households  imder  a  general  license  in  the  Regulations.  Several  Americans  are 
known  to  be  using  this  authorization. 

iH'-urance  companies  and  corporations  report  $5.3  million  due  to  Cubans  under 
insurance  policies  and  annuity  plans.  This  total  includes  varioiTs  pension  accounts 
due.  in  most  cases,  to  former  Cuban  employees  of  branches  or  subsidiaries  in  Cuba 
of  American  tirms.  There  are  approximately  100  blocked  pension  accounts  due  to 
agricultural  workers  alone.  There  are  also  a  few  individuals  in  Cuba  who  are 
«itiiled  to  United  States  veteran's  benefits  or  social  security  benefits.  No  reports 
were  required  for  insurance  policies  on  Cuban  lives  i-ssued  by  the  Cuban  branches 
of  American  insurance  companies  if  the  policies  were  payable  in  pesos  only  in 
Cuba.  Policies  payable  in  dollars  in  the  United  States  were  required  to  be 
reported,  but  the  companies  involved  do  not  have  access  to  their  branches'  rec- 
ords in  Cuba,  and  have  not  yet  furnished  complete  reports.  These  companies  are 
presently  engaged  in  litigation  of  their  obligations  to  pay  on  such  policies. 

C.  Analysis  of  Blocked  Assets  of  the  Cuban  Government 

The  total  assets  in  the  United  States  of  the  Cuban  Government  and  its  agencies 
was  reported  to  be  $19.0  million.  There  is.  however,  some  duplication  in  this 
total.  For  example,  United  States  banks  reported  depo.sits  held  for  Cuban  banks. 
At  the  same  time,  checks  and  letters  of  credit  outstanding  against  such  deposits 
were  blocked  and  were  required  to  be  reported  separately.  Therefore,  in  a  few 
instances  there  were  a  number  of  reports  involving  the  same  bank  deposit.  The 
total  government  assets  consists  of  bank  deposits,  letters  of  credit  and  checks, 
funds  held  by  American  banks  acting  as  fiscal  agents  for  various  pre-Castro 
Cuban  bond  issues  and  amounts  claimed  by  Cuba  in  pending  litigation.  Cuban 
Government  general  bank  deposits  total  approximately  $725,000 ;  letters  of  credit 
and  blocked  checks  drawn  by  Banco  Nacional  de  Cuba  total  approximately 
$7O(.t,'J00;  special  accounts  held  by  American  banks  as  fiscal  agents  for  Cuban 
Government  bond  issues  total  about  $075,000;  claims  asserted  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba  against  United  States  firms  for  debts  allegedly  due  to  Cuba  in  its 
own  right  or  as  successor  to  nationalized  Cuban  firms  total  approximately  $12.5 
million.  In  addition,  there  are  certain  blocked  Cuban  Government  accounts  held 
indirectly  through  foreign  banks :  the  amount  in  such  accounts  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained. 

Accounts  totaling  approximately  $100,000  are  reported  for  the  former  Cuban 
Embassy  in  Washington  and  the  Cuban  Permanent  Mission  to  the  U.N.  The  spe- 
c-ial  accounts  mentioned  above  are  reported  to  be  earmarked  for  debt  service  on 
Republic  of  Cuba  public  works  sinking  fund  bonds,  sugar  stabilization  fund  bonds 
and  other  bonds.  Payments  in  many  instances  would  be  made  to  bondholders  who 
are  Americans.  In  addition,  American  firms  are  reported  to  be  guarantors  of  ap- 
proximately $3.7  million  worth  of  loans  and  other  transactions  in  which  Cuba 
claims  an  interest. 

The  $19.P>  million  total  includes  approximately  $12  million  in  suits  pending  in 
United  States  courts  brought  by  the  present  Government  of  Cuba  against  Ameri- 
can firms.  In  mo.st  of  these  suits,  the  American  defendants  have  counterclaims, 
but  in  some  cases  arising  out  of  pre-embargo  business  operations,  but  more  often 
based  on  the  expropriation  of  their  assets  in  Cuba. 

D.  Anahji^is  of  Blocked  Assets  of  Cuban  Corporations  and  Other  Cuban 
Organizations 

The  census  total  includes  $90.R  million  which  is  owed  to  or  claimed  by  firms 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Cuba.  The  $90.6  million  includes  $53  million  of 
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the  unsecured  indebtedness  of  the  firm  described  in  (E)  below,  leaving  some  $38 
million  in  other  corporate  assets  here,  principally  due  from  American  parent  firms 
to  their  expropriated  Cuban  subsidiaries. 

E.  Blocked  Culan  Interests  Unsecured  hy  Property  in  the  United  States 

As  was  noted  in  the  Summary  of  Results,  a  corporation  organized  in  Florida 

and  doing  business  exclusively  in  Cuba  has  reported  that  approximately  $70 

million  worth  of  its  stocks  and  bonds  are  held  by  persons  and  organizations  in 

Cuba. 

These  reports  require  a  special  explanation.  The  amount  reported  by  the  com- 
pany is  correctly  reported  under  the  Census  Regulations  and  is  properly  included 
in  the  census  total  because  the  company  is  a  United  States  corporation  and  a  por- 
tion of  its  bonds  and  stocks  are  held  by  persons  in  Cuba.  However,  since  the 
assets  of  the  company  which  secure  the  indebtedness  are  in  Cuba  and  were 
expropriated  by  the  Cuban  Government,  there  is  no  property  subject  to  United 
States  jurisdiction  which  could  be  liquidated.  The  stocks  and  bonds  involved  are 
therefore  of  little  or  no  value  for  vesting  purposes. 

TABLE  I.— VALUE  OF  U.S.  ASSETS  OWNED  BY  CUBA  AND  CUBAN  NATIONALS,  CLASSIFIED  BY  TYPE  OF  ASSET 

AND  LOCATION  OF  OWNER,  JULY  8,  1963 

Cuba  Not  Cuba  Unknown 

Bullion  currency,  and  coin $3,386              $3,673 

Deposits                                                 14,573,714  2,879,927              $79,985 

Notes,  drafts,  and  debts  maturing  within  1  yr 33.507,048  2,205               168,475 

Other  notes,  drafts,  and  debts  to  national... 2,  436,  624               11, 157 

Financial  securities  payable  in  dollars 3,727,  570             226,671 

Financial  securities  not  payable  in  dollars 71,291,649              52,905 

Interest  of  associated  foreign  persons 407,  020 

Miscellaneous  personal  property  and  liens 128,819               6,221  

Real  property,  mortgages,  and  other  rights 477,909 

Interest  in  estates  and  trusts 544,  577 

Insurance  policies  and  annuities 5,305,426  8,536                  8,262 

All  other  property 12,807,455 175,250 

Total 144,804,177         3,598,360  431,972 

TABLE  II.— VALUE  OF  U.S.  ASSETS  OWNED  BY  CUBA  AND  CUBAN  NATIONALS  CLASSIFIED  BY  TYPE  OF  ASSET 

AND  TYPE  OF  OWNER 

Unincor- 
porated 
Indivi-        Corpora-         Partner-         associa- 
dual  tion  ship  tions  Other         Unknown 

Bullion,  currency,  and  coin $3,386  $3,673 $54,193.. 

Deposits... 10,814,796      5,324,708       $177,763 $1,161,094  $1,072 

Notes,  drafts,  and  debts  maturing  with- 
in 1  yr.... 33,051    33.289,724  144,097 42,381  168,475 

Other  notes,  drafts,  and  debts  to 
national. _ 1,363,889         798,076  274,957 10,859 

Financial  securities  payable  in  dollars.    2,667,838      1,019,124  4,840 262,439 

Financial  securities  not  payable  in 
dollars 17,516,747    49,249,439 4,578,413 

Interest  of  associated  foreign  persons.. 407,020  - 

Miscellaneous  personal  property  and 
liens 135,040 

Real  property,  mortgages,  and  other 
rights ._ 79,176  1,054 397,679 

Interest  in  estates  and  trusts 542,159 2,418 - 

Insurance  policies  and  annuities 5,314,194 8,030 _ 

All  other  property 107,940         370,013 12,504,752 


Total 38,443,176    90,597,871         609,687  54,193    18,960,035  169,547 
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Blocked  Cuban  Assets  Analysis 
total  blocked  cuban  assets 

Millions 

Including  Moscow  &  Mex.  cover  accts $151.  8 

Census  total  in  Kept.  &  Testimony  excluding  known  cover  accts 14S.  S 

Breakdown : 

Corporate,  partnership,  other : 
Total   90. 6 

Less  in  worthless  Cuban  electric 53.  0 

Total   37. 6 

AVAILABLE   FOE  VESTING  PER   SLS   PLAN  ;    CUBA   COMPENSATES   IN   PESOS 

MiJUons 

Less  due  subs,  of  North  Amer.  Sugar $30.  0 

To  Golodetz  subs 1.0 

To  Trans-Cuba 1.  8 

CAV  U.S.  assets 0.  9 

Total  (owed  probably  to  non-American  owned  Cuban  corps) 4.8 

AVAILABLE  FOR  VESTING  PER  SLS  PLAN  ;  CUBA  COMPENSATES  IN  PESOS 

Government  Assets 

Total :  Millions 

With  known  cover  accts $22.  3 

Census  total  in  Kept,  of  Test,  excluding  cover  accts 19.  6 

Less  worthless  assets : 

Peso  loans  of  GMAC 2.  6 

Peso    guarantee 1.  2 

Approx.  Govt.-held  Cuban  electric 1.  2 

Total    14. 6 

Less  Cuban  claims  vs.  X.Y.  Banks  sub.  to  counterclaims  and  set-offs 12.  3 

2.3 

LESS   ASSETS   AGAINST   WHICH    AMERICANS    AND   A   FOREIGN   GOV'T   HAVE    CLAIMS 

PLUS    EMBASSY,    ETC. 

Bond  funds $070.  000 

Embassy  260, 000 

Prensa    Latina 407, 000 

Canadian  claims  to  deposit 575,000 

Misc 80.  000 

Available  for  Cuban  claims  bill 302,  000 

Individual  Assets : 

Millions 

Total   $38.  4 

Less  worthless  assets  in  Cuban  electric  holdings 17.  5 

Total   20. 9 

AVAILABLE   FOR  VESTING  UNDER   SLS   PLAN;    CUBA   TO   COMPENSATE   IN   PESOS 

Of  Which  :  Millions 

Is  in  bank  deposits $10.  8 

In  insurance  policies  and  pensions 5.3 

Is  in  stocks  of  U.S.  corps.,  estates  &  misc 4.  8 
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AVAILABLE  FOK  VESTING  IN  FUTURE  UNDER  SLS  PLAN (CUBA  TO  PAT 

COMPENSATION  IN  PESOS  IN  CUBA) 

Corporate :  Miuionn 

U.S.  beneficially  owned $32.  8 

Non  U.S.  owned 4.  8 


Total   37. 6 

Pins  individual 20.  9 


Total   ns.  5 


Billions 
Compare  with  estimated  U.S.  claims  against  Cuba $1.  5 


MiUions 

Total  blocked  Cuban  assets $148.  8 

Worthless  (Cuban  Electric  bonds  71.7  million,  3.8  million  other) 75.5 


Balance 73.  3 


Total         Worthless  Net 


By  category : 
Corporate... 
Govern  ment- 
Individual... 


$90.  6 
19.6 
38.4 

$53.0 

5.0 

17.5 

$37.6 
14.6 
20.9 

Total 148.6  75.5  73.1 

Corporate    net $37.  6 

American-owned    32.  8 


Balance    4. 8 


Government    total l-^-  <> 

"Worthless      5-  0 


Balance    14.  6 


Subject  to  U.S.  bank  counterclaims 12.  3 

]Mr.  BixGiiAM.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Albreclit, 

The  Chair  is  jroino;  to  reverse  the  usual  questioning  procedure 
today  and  proceed  in  the  reA'erse  order. 

I  will  recognize  Mr.  Whalen. 

jMr.  Whalen.  Thank  yon  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Let  me  direct  the  first  question  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  starting  with 
a  comment  relating  to  the  sentence  appearing  on  page  2.  You  state,  and 
I  quote : 

Cuba  should  not  distract  this  from  the  fact  that  there  are  some  2  dozen  other 
nations  in  this  Western  Hemisphere  with  over  200  million  people. 

You  indicate  that  this  has  been  a  distraction  both  for  the  Congress 
as  well  as  representatives  of  the  U.S.  media.  My  concern  is,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, it  has  also  been  a  distraction  for  the  representatives  of  these 
other  governments.  This  issue  has  always  seemed  to  head  the  agenda 
of  any  OAS  meeting.  My  concern  is  that  it  be  removed  as  a  distrac- 
tion and  I  hope  that  this  will  occur  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

Now,  speaking  about  the  future,  let's  talk  a  little  bit  about  the 
forthcoming  conference  in  Costa  Rica.  As  I  understand  it.  there  will 
be  a  resolution  which  will  be  put  before  the  delegates  calling  for  a 
change  in  the  charter.  Will  this  require  a  two-thirds  vote  ? 
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Mr.  Rogers.  No.  That  is  not  quite  correct. 

Mr.  WiiALEX.  Would  you  explain  that? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes.  Let  me  try  to  explain  exactly  what  has  been 
happening. 

The  original  and  first  purpose  of  the  meeting  at  San  Jose  will  be 
to  essentially  draw  up  amendments  to  tlie  existing  treaty,  the  existing 
Rio  Treaty,  and  those  amendments  will  be  incorporated  in  what  is 
called  by  the  international  lawyers  a  protocol  to  the  Rio  Treaty.  It 
is  the  Rio  Treaty  which  provides — I  have  forgotten  what  the  citation 
is,  I  think  it  is  paragraph  17  but  I  am  not  sure — that  all  actions  must 
be  taken  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  It  was  the  Organ  of  Consiiltation  of 
the  Rio  Treaty  which  originally  passed  the  1064:  resolution  which 
mandated  the  no  trade-no  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba.  Virtually 
all  the  countries  had  agreed  that  that  provision  in  the  Rio  Treaty  as 
it  now  stands  should  be  changed,  so  that  although  measures  would 
be  imposed  by  two-thirds  measures  they  could  be  lifted  by  majority. 

Mr.  Whalex.  Would  this  require  ratification  by  certain 
governuients  ? 

]\rr.  Rogers.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Whalex.  This  would  require  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whalex.  Then  it  was  not  clear  to  me.  The  balance  of  your 
comments  on  page  6  alluded  to  perhaps  a  second  question. 

]Mr.  Rogers.  A  second  question  or  resolution.  The  question  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  resolution  quite  likely  would  be  what  to  do  with 
respect  to  the  outstanding  Cuban  sanctions  in  the  meanwhile,  pend- 
ing the  elaborate  process  of  ratification. 

Mr.  Wiialex.  Does  that  conform  with  the  charter  or  the  treaty? 

INIr.  Rogers.  There  is  no  provision  in  the  treaty  for  the  question 
of  the  interim  application  of  the  majority  rule  principle,  but  there 
are  several  juridical  ways  in  which  the  representatives  at  San  Jose 
can  amend  the  Rio  Treaty  to  provide  for  the  majority  rule  principle 
and,  if  they  do  that,  agree  to  apply  that  majority  rule  principle  in 
the  meanwhile  to  the  existing  Cuban  sanctions.  There  are  several 
juridical  ways  to  do  this  even  before  the  actual  treaty  is  ratified. 

Mr.  AViialex.  Juridically  this  is 

ISIr.  Rogers.  Juridically  it  is  possible.  Again  as  you  well  know  hav- 
ing participated  in  Quito,  the  members  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  are  not  notorious  for  their  cohesive  discipline.  To  arrange 
an  eifective  majority  for  that  purpose  is  a  task  that  requires  some 
diplomacy.  But,  as  the  Mexican  resolution  presented  indicated,  there 
are  a  large  number  of  countries  that  want  to  take  effective  action  at 
San  Jose  to  lift  the  actual  outstanding  sanctions. 

Mr.  Wiialex.  Is  it  appropriate  to  ask  whether  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  made  any  determination  on  this  issue? 

Mr.  Rogers.  You  mean  as  to  San  Jose  ? 

Mr.  Wiialex.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  Secretary  has  said 
we  ai"e  working  with  the  other  countries  to  see  if  there  is  not  some 
effective  way  which  commends  itself  to  an  effective  majority  which 
will  essentially  remove  the  issue  from  the  multilateral  agenda. 
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]Mr.  WiiALEX.  On  page  9-A  you  indicate  that  you  would  not  sup- 
port H.R.  6382.  I  can  understand  this  unwillingness  to  support  this 
measure  insofar  as  the  OAS  sanction  still  is  in  effect.  Would  your 
position  change  if  this  is  removed  from  the  multilateral  agenda? 

]Mr.  Rogers.  No.  Xo,  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  the  Congress 
to  decide,  essentially  unilaterally,  to  lift  the  ban  on  Cuban  trade. 

Mv.  WriALEN.  In  other  words,  it  is  your  contention  that  the  com- 
plete cohesive — I  think  was  the  word  you  used — package  should  be 
completed  and  agreed  to  before  Congress  takes  action? 

]Mr.  Rogers.  Well,  Congress  does  not  have  to  take  action.  Essentially 
the  executive  department  has  the  discretion  to  lift  the  ban  and  to  per- 
mit sales  and  shipments  and  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Cuba 
and  to  permit  imports  under  certain  conditions  from  Cuba  to  the 
United  States.  AMiat  we  are  saying  to  you  is,  don't  take  that  card  out 
of  our  hands,  let  us  play  it, 

INIr.  WiiALEX.  Has  any  thought  been  given  to  providing  medical 
assistance  or  medical  supplies  to  Cuba,  which  I  understand  is  per- 
mitted under  the  law? 

Mr.  Rogers.  That  is  correct.  We  do  permit  some  medical  shipments, 
and  some  medical  shipments  are  going  forward  now.  Now.  what  is 
not  permitted  are  essentially  commercial  sales  of  medicines  which  are 
generally  available  to  Cuba  from  other  sources. 

Mr.  BixGHAM.  We  will  have  to  suspend  there.  We  have  a  vote  on 
the  floor  and  we  will  be  back  in  a  few  minutes. 

[Whereupon,  a  recess  was  taken  from  2  :55  p.m.  to  3  :06  p.m.] 

Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  "\'^nialen  will  continue. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Let  me  direct  my  next  question  to  Mr.  Downey. 

As  I  understand  from  your  testimony  and  from  the  material  wiiich 
you  proA'ided  for  the  record,  if  we  resume  trading  relationships  with 
Cuba  our  total  import  figure  will  not  be  materially  ailected ;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  Dow>rEY.  Your  question  was 

Mr.  Whalex.  Well,  if  we  resume  trading  relationships  with  Cuba, 
probably  our  total  imports  will  not  be  affected  ? 

Mr.  DowxET.  That  is  correct.  Presumably,  there  could  be  a  redis- 
tribution but  the  lack  of  nondiscriminatory  tariff  would  be  a  <"on- 
straint.  The  reason  that  I  asked  exactly  what  your  question  was  is 
because  I  was  not  sure  if  you  were  referring  only  to  the  elimination 
of  the  embargo,  or  other  additional  steps  such  as  credits,  et  cetera. 

Yes;  that  is  correct.  Since  the  principal  commodities  which  Cuba 
would  export  to  the  United  States  would  be  sugar  and  nickel,  both 
subject  to  world  market  influences,  we  would  be  merely  diverting  im- 
ports from  other  countries,  assuming  no  tariff  restriction. 

]Mr.  WiiALEX.  However,  our  exports  total  would  increase  un- 
doubtedly ? 

Mr.  DoAVNEY.  Yes ;  our  total  exports,  by  an  amount  difficult  to  as- 
sess, would  increase  but  relative  to  our  GXP  it  would  be  a  minor 
factor. 

INIr.  Whalex.  Mr.  Albrecht,  a  question  or  two. 
You  referred  to  subsidiaries  of  American  companies  in  third  coun- 
tries and  expressed  concern  about  licensing.  These  licenses  have  been 
granted  ? 
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Mr.  Albrecht.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiiALEX.  The  Argentinian  example? 

Mr.  Albrecht.  Yes ;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Whalex.  How  do  you  defend  that  when  you  deny  requests 
made  by  other  subsidiaries? 

ilr.  Albrecht.  Well,  the  major  basis  for  granting  licenses  has  been 
when  there  have  been  paramount  foreign  policy  considerations  exist- 
ing which  make  it  undesirable  to  deny  a  license  in  a  particular  case. 

]Mr.  Whalex.  What  you  are  saying  really  is  that  there  is  no  con- 
sistent policy.  It  depends  upon  the  pressure  you  received  from 
either  the  subsidiaries  themselves  or  from  the  subsidiaries'  host 
countries. 

]Mr.  Albrecht.  We  attempt  to  have  an  intellectually  sound  and  logi- 
cal basis  for  distinguishing  between  those  who  are  granted  licenses 
and  not  granted  licenses,  but  obviously  when  you  do  have  foreign 
policy  implications  involved  there  are  distinctions  that  are  not  obvious. 

Mr.  Whalex.  Isn't  that  the  complaint  that  is  given  by  those  coun- 
tries which  are  hosting  U.S.  subsidiaries,  that  we  were  intruding  in 
their  own  domestic  affairs  ? 

]\Ir.  Albrecht.  This  is  really  the  basis  for  their  overall  claim,  that 
in  effect  the  application  of  those  regulations  to  subsidiaries  in  their 
country  involve  the  imposition  on  corporations  that  are  organized 
in  their  countries  of  American  policy,  in  effect  extraterritorial 
applications. 

Mr.  Whalex.  What  is  the  situation  today  with  Canadian  sub- 
sidiaries ?  Are  we  receiving  increased  requests  from  them  ? 

Mr.  Albrecht.  We  are  receiving  increased  requests  at  this 
time  from  a  number  of  sources,  including  a  number  of  Canadian 
subsidiaries. 

Mr.  Whalex.  Have  the  host  governments  involved  themselves  at 
all  in  connection  with  these  requests? 

Mr.  Albrecht.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  answer  that. 

STATEMENT  OF  STANLEY  L.  SOMMERFIELD,  ACTING  DIRECTOR, 
FOREIGN  ASSET  CONTROLS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

!Mr.  Sommerfield.  On  some  occasions. 

]Mr.  Whalex.  Please  identify  yourself. 

Mr.  Sommerfield.  Yes.  Stanley  Sommerfield,  Director  of  Foreign 
Asset  Controls,  Department  of  the  Treasur^^ 

Other  governments  do  make  representations  in  some  instances,  but 
a  lot  of  times  what  you  get  is  simply  an  inquiry  from  a  subsidiary 
wanting  to  know  what  your  policy  is,  without  any  governmental 
concern. 

I  might  add  a  little  bit  on  your  earlier  point  about  consistency.  We 
don't  really  regard  representations  by  the  subsidiary  itself  as  of  over- 
riding importance,  I  would  agree  with  you  that  would  be  difficult  to 
justify  in  terms  of  discrimination.  Basically,  the  criteria  used  are  the 
significance  to  the  foreign  government  involved ;  the  strategic  or  lack 
of  strategic  nature;  and,  how  it  is  to  be  paid  for,  and  that  sort  of 
criterion.  It  is  not  really  a  question  of  how  the  subsidiary  happens  to 
feel. 
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Mr.  Whalen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Bingham.  Mrs.  Collins. 

Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  understand  that  the  testimony  that 
has  been  given  today  indicates  that  Cuba  has  not  reciprocated  U.S. 
efforts  to  reduce  antagonism  between  the  two  countries. 

Now,  what  gestures  from  Cuba  will  the  Department  consider  ap- 
propriate reciprocation? 

jSIr.  Rogers.  I  think  what  I  meant  to  say  in  the  testimony,  INIrs. 
Collins,  was  that  since  the  recent  gestures  that  the  United  States  had 
made,  which  included  the  gesture  of  expanding  the  authorized  travel 
area  of  the  U.N.  credited  Cuban  diplomats,  Cuba  had  made  no  recipro- 
cal gestures.  I  think  this  should  be  appreciated  in  the  context  of  the 
timespan  that  I  am  talking  about.  I  am  really  only  talking  about  the 
gestures  that  occurred  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  say,  within 
the  past  4  or  5  months. 

Now,  I  think  it  would  probably  be  a  mistake  for  me  to  attempt  to 
list  in  any  formal  way  the  things  that  Cuba  might  do  which  would 
constitute  a  kind  of  reciprocal  gesture  on  its  part.  This,  I  think,  would 
be  essentially  attempting  to  suggest  Cuban  policy  from  Washington, 
which  is  always  a  mistake. 

Mrs.  Collins.  Well,  does  the  Department  feel  that  negotiation  by 
direct  contacts  can  be  achieved  Avhile  the  complete  embargo  remains 
in  effect  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Well,  we  don't  regard  the  existing  ban  on  Cuban  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  Cuba  as  a  prohibition  to  discussion  of 
the  outstanding  issues  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States.  I  think 
the  Cubans  have  said  on  a  number  of  occasions  that  they  regard  the 
dismantling  of  the  embargo  as  terribly  important,  and  I  think  this 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  there  is  a  good  deal  of  attention  not  only 
particularly  in  Cuba  towards  the  forthcoming  San  Jose  meeting  that 

I  discussed  with  Congressman  Whalen 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  ask  the  gentlelady  to  yield. 

On  that  point  I  think  you  have  not  really  answered  the  gentle- 
lady's  question  which  is  that  the  Cubans  have  made  it  quite  clear  they 
aren't  going  to  negotiate  on  this  other  range  of  issues  and  they  have 
things  that  they  want  as  well  as  things  that  we  want,  and  until  and 
imless  the  embargo  is  lifted  at  least  partially.  I  think  that  was  the 
point  the  gentlelady  was  addressing  and  I  don't  think  you  really 
answered  that. 

Mrs.  Collins.  Yes. 

]Mr,  Bingham.  How  could  you  expect  i  o  negotiate  the  whole  thing 
in  one  package  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  think  that  you  will  find  if  you  look  carefully  at  the 
statements  that  the  Cubans  have  made  that  they  have  left  some 
ambiguity  with  respect  to  what  they  mean  by  the  embargo.  On  some 
occasions  it  has  seemed  as  though  what  they^are  talking  about  essen- 
tially are  the  OAS  sanctions.  On  the  other  occasions  it  has  seemed  as 
though  they  are  talking  about  the  ban  on  direct  United  States-Cuban 
trade  and  on  other  occasions  it  looks  like  they  have  been  talking  about 
a  partial  lifting  of  the  ban  on  United  States-Cuban  trade. 

I  think  the  point  that  this  illustrates — and  I  say  to  you  quite 
frankly  that  the  ambiguity  has  been  one  that  bothered  us  a  good 
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oieal— but  the  point  that  this  all  illustrates  is  the  difficulty  of  attempt - 
■m<r  to  conduct  diplomatic  relationships  through  the  sometimes  imper- 
fect method  of  communication  of  the  public  press,  to  say  nothing  ot 
television.  Our  own  feeling  about  it  is  that  there  is  only  one  eliective 
solution  to  discussion  on  these  matters  and  that  is  a  direct  one. 

Mrs  CoTxixs.  Well,  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  but  isn  t  one  of  the 
tliintrs  that  is  holding  up  the  lifting  of  the  embargo  the  fact  that  the 
Tnit'ed   States  does  not  Avant  to  do  so  until  OAS  lifts  its  trade 

sanctions?  ,  .   ,     ,      •  ^     ..  i.i  • 

Mr.  Rogers.  That  may  be  true,  but  I  think  the  important  thing  is 
that  we  feel  as  a  matter  of  international  law  that  we  can't.  In  other 
words,  we  regard  the  OAS  resolution  as  binding  on  us  as  a  matter  of 
international  law  and  we  would  regard  a  unilateral  opening  up  of 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba,  until  the  time  that  the 
OAS  resolution  is  amended,  as  a  matter  in  conflict  with  that  resolution. 

:Mrs.  Coixixs.  The  removal  of  the  embargo,  is  that  the  only  realistic 
approach  that  the  Department  is  considering? 

Mr.  Rogers.  That  is  a  good  question,  ]Mrs.  Collins  and  I  think  the 
answer  to  the  question,  if  I  understand  it  correctly,  is  that  we  could 
foresee  a  number  of  scenarios.  I  think  hypothetically  it  is  possible  to 
conceive  that  we  could  settle  one  issue  and  then  another  issue  and  then 
another  issue  rather  than  have  a  total  package,  if  that  is  in  response 
to  your  question. 

Mrs.  Collins.  I  have  one  last  question. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  testimony  on  restricted  immigration 
from  Cuba.  'What  effect,  besides  the  prohibition  of  most-favored- 
nation  treatment,  will  the  Jackson- Vanik  amendment  have  on  lifting 
the  Cuban  embargo  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  For  Cuba  to  qualify  for  a  title  IV  MFN  it  would  have 
to  qualify  as  to  title  IV.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  Now,  pre- 
cisely how  that  would  work,  I  can't  be  more  explicit  than  that. 

Mr.  Downey.  Mrs.  Collins,  if  you  would  not  mind • 

Mrs.  Collins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Downet.  In  addition  to  the  matter  of  nondiscriminatory  tariff 
treatment  the  Jackson-Vanik  amendment  in  the  Trade  Act  is  applica- 
ble to  the  extension  of  Eximbank  credit,  so  that  export  financing  would 
also  be  affected  by  the  emigration  issue. 

Mrs.  Collins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Collins. 

I  will  proceed  with  my  questions  and  then  recognize  IMr.  Blester. 

In  the  matter  of  reciprocal  action,  what  about  the  recently  announced 
return  of  three  accused  hijackers  as  reported  in  the  Washington  Post 
10  days  ago  ? 

[The  articles  from  the  Post  follow :] 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  3,  1975] 
Cuba  Returns  3  Accused  U.S.  Hijackers 

Cuba  has  sent  three  U.S.  citizens  to  Barbados  and  into  FBI  hands  on  aircraft 
hijacking  charges,  the  State  Department  said  yesterday. 

The  three  were  the  first  alleged  hijackers  to  be  sent  home  by  Cuba  since  it  signed 
an  agreement  with  the  United  States  more  than  two  years  ago  to  either  detain 
persons  who  forced  airliners  to  carry  them  to  asylum  in  Cuba  or  to  return  them 
to  the  United  States  to  stand  trial. 
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The  State  Department  said  it  was  studying  the  significance  of  tlie  move,  whicli 
comes  at  a  time  when  the  United  States  and  other  members  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  are  studying  possible  lifting  of  OSA  diplomatic  and  trade 
sanctions  imposed  on  Cuba  in  1964. 

'•The  U.S.  government  was  not  informed  by  Cuba"  of  the  decision  to  release 
the  Americans,  a  State  Department  official  said.  ''The  U.S.  government  does  not 
yet  know  whether  this  is  the  beginning  of  the  release  of  hijackers  by  Cuba.  .  .  . 
It  may  well  be,  but  we  don't  know." 

Gregory  Alexander  Graves,  26,  was  flown  to  Georgia  yesterday  by  the  FBI  to 
stand  trial  for  the  1971  hijacking  to  Cuba  of  a  Delta  Air  Lines  plane  on  a  flight 
from  Atlanta  to  Savannah,  the  agency  disclosed. 

Graves  was  arrested  at  San  Juan,  P.R.,  International  Airport  Sunday  on  his 
arrival  from  Bridgetown,  Barbados.  Graves  gave  Kansas  City  as  his  home 
address. 

Plight  days  earlier,  FBI  agents  at  the  San  Juan  airport  arrested  Carl  White 
and  his  wife,  Norma,  of  Detroit,  on  tiieir  arrival  from  Barbados.  They  have 
been  flown  to  San  Diego,  Calif.,  to  face  trial  for  hijacking  a  National  Airlines 
plane  to  Cuba  in  1971  while  en  route  from  Los  Angeles  to  Tampa,  Fla. 

State  Department  officials  said  Cuba  informed  the  United  States  of  the  release 
of  the  Whites  and  Graves  only  after  their  arrival  in  Barbados.  Commercial  flights 
between  Cuba  and  Barbados  were  established  a  few  months  ago. 

Officials  said  the  United  States  does  not  know  how  many  of  the  estimated  100 
U.S.  citizens  who  have  hijacked  airplanes  to  Cuba  are  under  arrest  there  or  even 
still  on  the  island. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  31,  1975] 
Cuba  Stresses  Shift  From  Aiding  Rebels 

(By  Hugh  O'Shaughnessy,  London  Observer) 

LONDON. — Carlos  Rafael  Rodriguez,  second  to  Cuban  Prime  Minister  Fidel 
Castro  in  the  Cuban  hierarchy,  has  indicated  that  Cuba  has  stopped  supporting 
guerrilla  movements  in  Latin  America  at  least  for  the  time  being  and  expects 
to  patch  up  its  quarrel  with  the  United  States  soon. 

In  an  interview  at  the  end  of  a  visit  to  London  last  week,  Deputy  Prime 
Minister  Rodriguez  said,  on  the  future  of  guerrilla  warfare : 

"The  objective  conditions  for  armed  struggle  exist  in  many  places  in  Latin 
American  but  the  subjective  conditions  are  not  there  yet." 

Rodriguez  added  that  while  Cubans  feel  there  is  great  misery  and  oppression 
in  such  countries  as  Chile,  Paraguay  and  Uruguay,  they  see  no  movements  there 
capable  of  overthrowing  the  rightist  dictatorships  by  force. 

Present  Cuban  strategy,  he  said,  was  to  support  progressive  governments  or 
those  which  contained  progressive  elements. 

Rodriguez.  63,  a  life-long  Communist  and  once  a  minister  in  President  Ful- 
gencia  Batista's  cabinet  when  the  Communists  were  in  coalition  with  Batista  in 
the  1950s,  was  a  key  figure  in  smoothing  over  diflficulties  between  the  Communist 
Party  and  Castro  during  the  early  days  of  the  revolution. 

He  cited  Peru.  Venezuela  and  Mexico  as  countries  with  whose  governments 
Cuba  could  work.  He  poured  cold  water  on  the  tactics  of  some  Chilean  extreme 
left-wingers  who  call  for  armed  action  against  the  junta  there.  "What  is  needed 
in  Chile  at  the  moment  is  the  broadest  possible  political  front  to  oppose  the 
junta.  The  left  has  got  to  pome  to  terms  with  the  whole  of  the  Christian  Demo- 
cratic Party,  including  ex-President  Eduardo  Frei,  in  a  comprehensive  attempt  to 
get  a  new  government."  he  said. 

Most  Chilean  Christian  Democrats,  including  Frei.  welcomed  the  military 
coup  of  September  1973  against  President  Salvador  Allende.  but  many  have  since 
fallen  out  with  the  government  of  President  Augusto  Pinochet. 

Rodriguez  said  Cuba  would  be  supporting  initiatives  aimed  at  coordinating 
Latin  policv  toward  the  developed  world.  These  included  the  idea  for  a  new 
Latin  American  economic  svstem  proposed  by  President  Luis  Echeverria  of 
Mexico  and  President  Carlos  Andres  Perez  of  Venezuela,  and  an  organization 
which  would  bring  Cuba  into  closer  contact  with  Caribbean  countries  of  the 
British  Commonwealth, 
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The  Cuban  leader  said  that  the  United  States  had  been  giving  signals  that 
it  wanted  to  repair  its  relations  with  Cuba,  and  he  cited  U.S.  attitudes  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Organization  of  American  States  in  Washington. 

The  OAS  voted  out  a  trade  embargo  against  Cuba  in  1964  after  Venezuela 
documented  charges  that  the  Castro  government  had  supplied  arms  to  guerrillas 
there.  A  majority  of  the  OAS  members  has  indicated  it  no  longer  feels  Cuba  is 
actively  engaged  in  interfering  in  other  countries'  affairs,  and  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  edged  toward  that  view. 

Cuba  wants  a  normalization  of  U.S.  relations  once  the  embargo  on  trade 
is  lifted,  said  Rodriguez :  "We  will  never  again  live  under  U.S.  domination,  but 
it  would  be  unrealistic  to  deny  that  the  blockade  hurt  our  economy.  A  whole 
series  of  industries  from  oil  refining  and  sugar  production  to  toiletries  have  been 
hit  by  the  lack  of  U.S.  spares  and  our  need  to  buy  equipment  elsewhere." 

Mr.  Rogers.  We  didn't  nnderstaiid  that  to  be  intended  as  a  gesture. 
There  have,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  been  a  number  of  prisoners 
in  Cuba  of  various  kinds,  people  who  have  been  picked  up  for  one 
reason  or  another  or  restrained  in  Cuba  who  have  been  released  on 
occasion.  There  was  nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  the  release  of 
these  particular  three  people  who  happened  to  be  hijackers  that  in- 
dicated that  this  was  intended  as  a  gesture,  but  we  may  again  be  mis- 
interpreting. This  is  the  problem  of  communicating  through  the  ve- 
hicles of  popular  press,  and  through  gestures  and  public  statements 
and  so  forth,  and  our  best  reading  of  the  circumstance  was  that  it  was 
not  intended  as  a  gesture  of  reconcilation,  but,  as  I  say  again,  the 
ambiguity  of  these  kinds  of  signals  is  constantly  a  problem  for  us  in 
interpreting  Cuban  policy. 

yh\  BixGHAM.  I  gather  from  the  report  that  it  was  the  first  time 
that  they  had  done  this  in  the  case  of  hijackers. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Releasing  actual  hijackers,  yes,  that  is  right.  I  do  want 
to  emphasize  that  I  think  the  Hijacking  Treaty  Convention  itself  was 
an  important  conciliatory  gesture,  but  there  is  no  doubt  about  both 
the  purpose  and  effect  of  that  general  agreement  on  hijacking.  We 
have  not  misinterpreted  that,  I  am  quite  sure,  as  I  say  in  my  statement. 
Forgive  me. 

Mr.  BixGHAM.  ]Mr.  Secretary,  I  could  not  agree  more  with  what  you 
say  in  the  early  pages  of  your  statement  about  the  importance  of  other 
issues  affecting  Latin  x\merica,  and  obviously  this  committee  is  focus- 
ing at  the  moment  on  the  Cuban  question  but  we  are  quite  aware  that 
a  great  many  other  issues  are  of  extreme  importance  and  some  which 
you  might  find  members  of  this  committee  willing  to  help  a  bit  if  you 
wanted  to  make  use  of  that,  and  I  refer  to  the  question  of  Panama. 

The  point  is  that  it  seems  to  me  that  is  somewhat  inconsistent  with 
your  desire  to  work  with  the  Latin  American  countries  over  a  range 
of  issues  with  the  suggestion  that  after  the  OAS  acts — and  by  the  way, 
I  think  the  Department  is  to  be  commended  now  for  its  apparent  ac- 
quiescence in  the  trend  of  majority  opinion  in  the  OAS  to  facilitate 
that — but  after  the  OAS  action  we  would  then  on  our  own  take,  it 
seems  to  me,  a  very  grudging  view  of  this  issue  and  would  not  proceed 
to  implement  what  would  then  appear  to  be  the  majority  opinion  of 
the  nations  with  whom  we  are  associated  in  the  OAS  with  regard 
to  this  matter. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Well,  let  me  comment  on  this  specifically.  In  the  first 
place,  I  think  acquiescence  is  a  very  tactful  way  to  state,  and  perhaps 
understate,  our  attitude  about  what  might  come  out.  We  have  been 
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actively  working  with  the  other  members  to  seek  an  effective  resolu- 
tion of  the  matter  which  is  going  to  commend  itself  to  a  real  majority. 
I  think  Congressman  ^Mialen  can  appreciate  the  significance  of  that 
statement  in  the  light  of  the  posture  of  the  United  States  at  Quito. 

Mr.  BiXGiiAM.  If  I  may  interrupt,  I  accept  that.  As  far  as  I  know, 
all  the  members  of  the  subcommittee,  at  least  those  that  are  here  today, 
would  agree  and  that  is  a  forward  step.  But  looking  beyond  that 

Mr.  Rogers.  Xow.  with  respect  to  looking  beyond  that,  what  will 
be  beyond  that  essentially  will  be  a  period — assuming  the  meml>er 
nations  are  able  to  resolve  themselves  with  respect  to  the  second  issue, 
and  that  is  lifting  the  sanction.  AVhat  will  then  be  the  case  will  l)e 
that  each  country  will  be  free:  not  tliat  each  country  as  a  matter  of 
policy  is  urged  to,  but  eacli  country  is  then  free  to  do  what  it  will 
with  respect  to  Cuba.  We  will  then  essentially  be  in  a  very  purely 
l^ilateral  relationship  witli  Cnha.  aiul  then  tlie  problem,  it  seems  to  me, 
becomes  a  conventional  diplomatic  issue.  There  are  a  number  of  things 
on  their  side  of  the  ledger  and  we  have  a  number  of  things  on  our 
side  of  the  ledger,  and  in  my  judgment  there  is  nothing  magic  a})out 
relations  with  Cuba  in  those  circumstances.  "We  are  going  to  be  in  a 
one-to-one  negotiating  position  and  Ave  want  to  be  in  a  position  in 
those  circumstances  to  negotiate  as  etl'ectively  as  we  possibly  can. 

Now,  my  experience,  which  I  think  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  ever 
so  much  richer  as  a  lawyer  than  it  is  as  a  diplomat — that  should  be 
perfectly  obvious  as  a  result  of  my  performance  here  today. 

[Laughter.] 

Only  one  fellow  can  negotiate  in  a  situation  like  this. 

Now,  I  think  this  will  be  particularly  true  also  in  the  case  of  the 
much  vexed  issue  of  our  relationships  with  Cuba — only  one  person  can 
do  it  and  it  must  be  done,  as  certain  parts  of  diplomacy  must  be  done, 
in  a  way  which  is  not  misinterpreted  in  the  public  press,  which  is  not 
carried  on  essentially  through  the  media  of  public  communication. 

I  regret  that  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  particularly  so  in  the 
case  of  the  coming  months  in  terms  of  our  relationships  with  Cuba. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  if  you  attempted  to  read  into  what  I 
have  said  here  a  certain  mind  cast  about  that  process.  I  didn't  mean 
to  communicate  to  you — and  if  I  did  I  misled  you — that  we  are 
grudging  in  that  respect  in  our  approach  to  what  essentially  is  the  next 
sitage'^of  the  Cuban  problem,  when  and  if  it  becomes,  subsequent  to  the 
San  Jose  meeting,  a  purely  bilateral  question. 

Is  this  responsive  to  your  question  ? 

Mr.  BixGHAM.  I  respect  that,  although  it  is  obviously  not  a  one- 
person  operation. 

Mr.  Rogers.  There  are  other  people  in  the  Department  who  would 
be  interested  in  this  in  addition  to  myself. 

Mr.  Bingham.  But  what  you  are  saying  is  that  you  cannot  give  us 
in  a  public  session  your  negotiating  strategy  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes'.  I  don't  think  you  would  want  me  to. 

Mr.  Bingham.  However,  I  think  it  is  still  pertinent  to  ask  your 
comment  on  the  fact  that  with  other  Communist  countries— now  we 
have  gotten  over  the  stage  of  nondealing  and  have  gotten  to  the 
negotiatincr  stage.  We  never,  as  far  as  I  know,  had  a  total  embargo 
in  Eastern  Europe  of  the  kind  we  had  in  Cuba,  have  we? 
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So  that  that  whole  range  of  issues  that  we  have  been  negotiating 
there,  some  of  them  still  being  negotiated  as  some  of  the  members  of 
this  subcommittee  well  know  from  our  recent  trip.  We  are  doing  the 
best  we  can  to  negotiate  them  but  in  an  atmosphere  at  least  of  direct 
dealing  we  have  exchanged  positions  and  so  on  and  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  that  would  be  a  more  suitable  and  appropriate  and  productive 
climate  within  which  to  carry  on  those  negotiations  than  one  of  con- 
tinued nondealing,  but  I  will  let  it  go  at  that. 

Mr.  RoGEns.  May  I  interject  a  point  here,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  BixGHAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  RoGEKS.  I  am  reminded  by  my  colleagues  that  in  fact  the  three 
persons  who  were  released  last  week,  10  days  ago,  actually  two  hi- 
jacKers  plus  a  wife,  aren't  the  first.  In  fact  there  have  been  three  others 
who  have  returned  to  the  United  States  to  face  U.S.  law.  And  there 
could  conceivably  be  more;  that  is  to  say.  people  who  have  come  in 
through  third  countries  rather  than  directly  from  Cuba  and  who  are 
not  known  to  be  in  the  United  States.  I  thought  I  would  correct  the 
record  in  that  respect.  These  are  not  the  first. 

Mr.  BixGHAM.  Thank  you. 

Just  a  word  on  vour  section  on  hmnan  rights.  These  hearings  have 
been  for  the  purpose  of  examining  human  rights  in  Cuba  as  well  as 
for  tlie  purpose  of  examining  the  embargo,  and  I  assume  you  were 
directing  your  comments  to  that.  However,  I  do  take  note  of  your 
statement  that  if  we  are  concerned  about  human  rights  in  Chile  and 
elsewhere  on  the  hemisphere  we  should  be  to  next-door  Cuba. 

I  merely  make  the  comment  that  we  don't  have  an  embargo  against 
Chile  or  any  other  country  in  Latin  America  and  therefore  it  seems 
to  me  wrong  to  suggest  tliat  the  embargo  question  depends  in  any  way 
on  the  resolution  of  tb.e  human  rights  problems. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  don't  think  I  meant  to  suggest  tliafc  there  was  a 
linkage.  The  point  there,  ]Mr.  Chairman,  was  merely  the  fact  that  the 
committee  sits  essentially  with  two  jurisdictions  here.  I  know  of  Con- 
gressman Fraser's  intense  interest  in  the  general  question  of  human 
rights  throughout  the  hemisphere  and  this  is  an  attempt  to  address 
ourselves  to  that  aspect  of  the  committee's  mandate. 

Mr.  BixGHAM.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  clarify  that. 

Mr.  Downey,  I  am  still  a  little  puzzled  about  this  matter  of  food 
and  medicines.  Just  what  is  the  status  of  this  ?  Would  you  spell  that 
out  a  little  more  ?  I  know  at  times,  I  think  during  the  period  when  the 
airlift  was  beginning,  there  were  large  transactions  of  food  and 
medicines  and  we  sent  large  amounts  down.  What  is  the  status  of  it 
today?  Can  food  or  medicines  be  approved  within  the  current 
embargo  ? 

Mr.  DowNET.  I  think  you  may  perhaps  be  referring  to  the  earlier 
period  before  the  total  embargo,  in  which  shipments  of  certain  foods 
and  medicines  were  permitted.  At  the  moment,  however,  with  the  total 
embargo,  we  still  have  permitted  certain  shipments  of  medicines,  as 
Secretary  Rogers  said,  when  they  were  not  to  a  point  at  which  they 
became  commercial  transactions.  For  example,  we  have  permitted 
unique  anticancer  medicines  to  be  shipped  over  the  last  several  years. 
If  you  would  care  to  turn  to  page  21  of  the  statement  for  the  record, 
there  is  a  table  showing  the  other  exemptions,  the  bulk  gift  parcels,  et 
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cetera.  We  also  permit  shipments  for  the  Pan  American  Health  Organ- 
ization as  well  as  supplies  for  foreign  diplomats  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  BixGiiAM.  "Would  it  be  fair  to  say  then  that  those  are  taken  up 
on  a  case-by-case  basis  ? 

Mr.  Downey.  Yes,  to  the  extent  that  they  are  not  gift  parcels.  If 
they  are  individual  gift  parcels  from  one  American  to  one  Cuban,  they 
go  mider  a  general  license  and  there  is  no  problem.  It  is  only  when  the 
shipment  is  a  larger  one  that  it  would  be  looked  at  on  a  specific  basis. 

Mr.  Bingham.  You  pointed  out.  ]\Ir.  Downey,  I  believe,  tliat  even 
"with  the  enactment  of  the  bill  before  us,  H.R.  6382,  the  administration 
would  still  be  in  the  position  of  imposing  export  controls  and  putting 
Cuba,  for  example,  in  the  category  '" Y"  for  exports.  That  point  did  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  recognized  in  your  statement. 

Mr.  Downey.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  a  decision  had  been  made 
with  respect  to  a  postembargo  period  to  put  Cuba  in  a  particular 
category.  I  merely  raised  tlie  question  that  wo  would  want  to  put  it  in 
some  category,  for  national  security  reasons.  Perhaps  the  one  including 
the  Soviet  Union,  PRC,  and  certain  other  East  European  countries 
would  be  appropriate. 

Mr.  Bingham.  And  H.R.  6382,  if  enacted,  would  not  prohibit  you 
from  doing  that  ? 

Mr.  Downey.  That  is  correct ;  although  there  may  be  a  technical 
j)oint  on  that. 

Mr.  Bingham.  If  there  is  a  technical  point,  I  would  like  to  know 
about  it  because  it  is  not  the  intention. 

Mr.  Dow^ney.  We  understand  that  and  it  is  noted  in  my  statement. 
The  authority  which  still  exists  is  under  the  Export  Administration 
Act. 

Mr.  Binghaim.  INIr.  Blester. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  inverse  arrangement  in  terms  of  ques- 
tioning, it  leaves  me  with  a  very  brief  time. 

I  wonder  if  we  can  move  away  from  the  technical  questions  for  a 
moment  into  a  larger  policy  question.  I  am  about  to  ask  questions 
which  if  you  wish  to  escape  them  can  be  escaped  very  easily  as  you  pro- 
ceed, but  I  would  be  disappointed  if  you  try  to  escape  them. 

Has  anyone  anywhere  quantified — I  guess  Mr.  Downey  I  am  asking 
you  initially  this  question  although  I  would  be  intrigued  by  any  co- 
operation in  answering  it  from  the  others. 

You  said  we  were  natural  trading  partners.  I  agree  that  was  the  case. 
Natural  trading  partners,  usually  the  trade  is  to  the  mutual  interests 
and  benefit  of  both  sides — that  is  what  makes  it  natural. 

Has  anyone  quantified  what  our  losses  to  American  industries,  losses 
to  the  American  Congress,  losses  generally  to  the  American  economy 
have  been  to  the  United  States  since  the  enactment  of  this  embargo? 

Mr.  DoW'NEY.  At  the  risk  of  disappointing  you  I  am  not  trying  to 
avoid  your  nuestion.  I  think  the  fair  answer  is  no.  largely  because  of 
the  great  difficulty  of  trying  to  do  that.  We  still  import  sugar.  Perhaps 
the  price  of  susar  tliat  we  import  is  a  bit  hisher  as  a  result  of  this 
because  of  the  increased  transportation  costs  from  the  Philippines  or 
from  Brazil.  To  quantify  that,  and  factor  in  the  world  pricp  of  sugar, 
would  be  difficult;  since  that  was  our  principal  import  from  Cuba  that 
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•would  be  the  most  difficult  one  to  wrestle  with.  The  others  would  be,  in 
rapidly  descending  order:  Nickel,  some  citrus,  some  tobacco,  rum,  and 
so  on. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  I  am  wondering  if  nickel  prices  might  not  have  been 
a  little  bit  lower  because  of  the  impact  that  it  might  have  had  on  the 
control  of  nickel  prices. 

Mr.  Downey.  Our  imports  of  nickel  from  Cuba  were  not  extensive. 

Mr.  BiESTEPv,  Not  extensive. 

Mr.  Downey.  However,  it  is  an  area  where  in  the  future  we  would 
expect  that  the  Cuban  nickel  resource  would  increase.  The  Cuban  rela- 
tionship with  COMECON  has  in  part  focused  on  a  development  of  the 
Cuban  nickel  facilities  and  they  anticipate  by  1980  a  rather  significant 
expansion  of  Cuban  nickel  production  which  would,  if  it  came  to  frui- 
tion, put  Cuba  in  a  major  position  as  a  world  supplier  of  nickel. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  All  right.  That  does  help  to  clarify  to  some  extent  with 
respect  to  the  imports. 

Now,  with  respect  to  exports,  what  was  the  volume  of  our  export, 
trade  ? 

Mr.  Downey.  If  you  would  be  good  enough  to  turn  to  the  written 
statement  and  to  table  II  it  will  be  helpful — well,  II  and  III  are 
helpful  there. 

They  outline  for  you  the  size  of  our  exports  to  Cuba  as  well  as 
exports  to  Cuba  from  other  countries.  They  were  significant.  Of  course, 
as  I  said  earlier,  tliere  is  an  obvious  loss  of  exports. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  But  in  the  years,  let's  say  1958  through  1959,  it  was 
running  at  approximately  $475  million  to  $480  million  average? 

Mr.  Downey.  Those  are  Cuban  exports.  If  you  look  two  columns 
over  to  Cuban  imports  from  the  Unitecl  States 

Mr.  BiESTER.  It  is  over  that. 

Mr.  Dow^NEY.  It  is  over.  It  is  about  a  half  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  About  a  half  billion  dollars? 

Mr.  Downey.  Yes. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  And  this  embargo  went  into  effect  then  ? 

Mr.  Downey.  It  was  multilateralized  in  1964  and  effectively  in  terms 
of  the  shift  of  our  trade  you  really  want  to  look  at  1958  and  1959  as  the 
cutoff  period  when  it  dwindled  to  almost  nothing. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  So  over  the  space  of  14  years,  even  if  one  just  simply 
used  that  average  figure  of  half  a  billion  dollars,  the  loss  would  be 
about  $7  billion. 

]Mr.  Downey.  Yes.  That  does  not  mean  that  if  the  situation  suddenly 
and  dramatically  changed  and  the  embargo  were  eliminated  that  we 
would  have  a  trade  or  export  at  that  level. 

INIr.  BiESTER.  I  fully  appreciate  that.  I  am  simplj^  trying  to  go  back 
to  one  of  the  useful  aspects  of  these  hearings  which  is  simply  to  ad- 
dress this  particular  question  but  perhaps  to  learn  a  lesson. 

Mr.  Downey.  Yes.  And  also  in  addition  to  goods  you  would  want  to 
look  at  investment.  There  was  substantial  investment  and  flow  of  in- 
come back  to  us. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  The  return  of  that  investment  would  have  been  very 
substantial  based  upon  the  percentage  figures  you  gave  us  earlier. 

Mr.  Downey.  Yes.  Of  course,  in  the  future  there  will  be  no 
investment. 
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Mr.  Blester.  I  understand,  Mr.  Downey. 

Mr.  Rogers.  If  I  could  add  a  comment  to  Mr.  Biester's  point. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  I  have  not  made  one. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Downey's  facts. 

It  was  not  the  U.S.  embargo  which  inhibited  the  payment  of  return 
on  investment  from  Cuba  to  the  United  States  in  195'9,  it  was  Cuba's 
own  policy.  So,  too,  with  respect  to  diversion  of  trade.  Even  though 
the  United  States  had  no  embargo  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  Castro 
wanted  to  turn  trade  away  from  the  United  States  and  away  from  the 
hea^"y  dependence  both  in  terms  of  sales  and  purchases  to  other  coun- 
tries, and  most  particularly  the  Soviet  Union,  when  Cuba  entered  into 
the  particular  relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union.  So  it  seems  to  me 
that  a  mere  extrapolation  of  the  1959  levels  through  the  years  of  the 
1960-s  is  not  an  accurate  measure,  or  even  rough  cut,  of  the  effect  of 
the  U.S.  embargo  on  sales  and  purchases  from  and  to  Cuba. 

Mr.  Dowxey.  If  I  may  return  the  compliment  and  offer  a  comment 
also  on  Secretary  Roger's  comment.  The  decisive  turn  was  in  Frbruary 
1960  when  Soviet  Prime  Minister  Mikoyan  visited  Cuba  and  reached 
a  bilateral  trade  agreement  with  Castro  and  exchanged  MFX.  et  cetera. 
That  was  the  point.  It  was  not  our  embargo  at  that  tiuie.  It  was.  as  he 
said,  their  decision,  and  the  arrival  of  Mr.  ^likoyan,  I  think,  was  a 
high  point  in  that  sudden  shift. 

Mr.  Biester.  Then  that  does  limit  the  impact  of  the  point  that  I  am 
trying  to  develop  but  it  does  not  totally  neutralize  it  and  that  is  that 
when  two  countries  who  are  natural  trading  partners  permit  by  their 
mutual  policy  of  which  one  side  is  usually  responsible  for  its  errors  a 
loss  of  trade  which  amounts  to  as  huge  a  volume  as  this  one  does,  we 
have  permitted  other  factors  to  get  in  the  way  of  some  economic 
policies  which  may  be  sound. 

Xow,  there  are  policv  iudoments  that  certainlv  plaved  a  role  here 
and  1  fully  appreciate  those  policy  judgments,  and  many  of  them  are 
based  on  moral  considerations,  but  now  we  have  reached  a  point  where 
we  are  apparently  trying  to  retrieve  a  situation  and  both  sides  have 
])aid  a  heavy  price  and  the  Cubans  are  not  the  ones  who  paid  the  only 
price. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  think  clearly  the  cost  in  terms  of  U.S.  exports  has  been 
more  than  zero.  Xow,  it  is  hard  to  measure.  It  is  also  perfectly  apparent 
that  even  had  we  not  had  the  embargo  policy  there  would  not  have 
been  very  considerable  sale  in  the  sixties;  (a)  because  of  the  Cuban's 
own  policy,  it  was  not  inviting  sales  from  the  United  States;  and  (h) 
because  of  the  foreign  exchange  constraints  that  the  Cuban  economy 
was  suffering  under.  The  matter  has  become  more  than  academic  in 
recent  years  when  you  had  (a)  a  foreign  exchange  surplus;  and  (h) 
a  distinct  shift  in  policy  in  Havana. 

^Ir.  BrESTER.  I  don't  also  mean  to  downgrade  the  moral  issue  or  the 
moral  question. 

]\rr.  Rogers.  I  realize  this  is  not  a  historic  exercise  and  you  are  not 
trying  to  go  back  to  whether  it  made  sense  in  the  first  place. 

]\Ir.  Biester.  Xo.  ^Measure  in  a  wav  that  is  not  sufficiently  cranked 
into  these  decisions,  the  impact  it  will  have  upon  American  jobs  and 
the  American  economy. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  can  assure  you.  Mr.  Biester,  we  are  interested  and  con- 
cerned to  that  extent.  There  are  clearly  opportunities  which  are  not 
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now  available  to  American  industiy  in  terms  of  sales.  It  seems  to  me  re- 
grettable to  overstate  the  importance  of  the  Cuban  market  and  I  think 
Mr.  Downey  has  attempted  to  give  you  a  balanced  picture,  but  clearly 
some  opportunities  are  there.  I  have  mentioned  it  also  in  my  statement. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  Now,  if  I  can  come  back  to  what  the  others  have  always 
come  back  to  which  is  your  observation,  Mr.  Secretary.  There  are  other 
countries  in  the  hemisphere  who  do  deserve  our  attention,  I  agree  Avith 
that.  I  wonder  to  what  extent  we  are  continuing  this  dissipation  of 
energy  and  capacity  to  focus  on  other  problems  by  stretching  out  per- 
haps too  attenuated  a  process  in  terms  of  acquiring  these  new  relation- 
ships, setting  about  establishing  these  new  relationships.  Does  that 
cause  any  concern  ?  Is  there  any  way  you  can  short  circuit  this  process  ? 
^We  seem  to  be  almost  engaged  in  some  kind  of  minuet  here.  It  seems 
to  me  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  time  and  does  continue  this  diversion  of 
our  energy. 

Mr.  Rogers.  This  is  one  of  the  costs  of  living  in  an  inter- American 
system.  If  we  didn't  have  the  OAS  and  the  Rio  Treaty,  the  problem 
would  be  purely  bilateral  and  we  could  move  ahead  on  a  bilateral  front. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  one  of  the  prices  we  pay  for  being  a 
member  of  the  OAS  and  having  the  Rio  Treaty  is  this  one.  As  Con- 
gressman Whalen  knows,  had  the  nations  of  the  hemisphere  been  able 
to  organize  themselves  with  an  effective  two-thirds  majority  at  Quito, 
we  would  have  been  past  the  multilateral  stage  and  in  the  bilateral 
phase  with  Cuba.  We  are  not  there.  I  share  your  sense  that  the  inter- 
American  parliamentarians  have  constructed  here  a  system  of  ex- 
quisite complexity. 

I  share  as  well — on  occasion — a  sense  of  frustration  with  the  com- 
plexity of  that  s^^stem.  We  aie  searching  for  a  solution  and  it  is  not 
easy,  in  part  because  of  the  strong  differences  of  view  which  Con- 
gressman Whalen  knows,  he  has  heard  them  directly  between  some 
countries  and  other  countries  about  Cuba. 

Cuba,  although  it  is  well  regarded  in  some  countries  as  a  natural 
trading  partner,  is  regarded  in  other  countries  as  a  serious  problem 
to  the  national  security.  We  are  trying  to  thread  through  that;  the 
juridical  diverseness  of  political  attitudes.  I  don't  know  any  way  to 
short  circuit  it,  but  I  represent  to  you,  and  I  hope  you  are  persuaded 
that  this  is  the  case,  that  what  I  am  saying  to  you  here  about  the  com- 
plexity of  the  issue  is  not  an  invention  on  my  part  to  justify  inaction 
by  the  U.S.  Government  on  this  question.  It  is  an  effort  to  save  the 
Inter-American  System — save,  in  the  sense  of  maintaining  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Rio  Treaty  which  is  the  first  and  foremost  line  of  defense 
for  peacekeeping  in  this  hemisphere. 

It  would  be  very  simple  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  essentially  by 
abandoning  the  Rio  Treaty.  That  would  get  us  then  into  the  next 
phase  very  quickly  and  very  simply,  but  in  my  judgment  at  a  greater 
cost  than  the  present  cost  that  you  are  now  paying.  I  hope  this  is 
responsive  to  your  question. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  It  is  indeed. 

One  last  cjuestion,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  that  is  the  question  of  human 
rights. 

There  are  human  rights  problems  in  Chile.  It  seems  to  me  from  what 
I  have  been  reading  that  there  were  also  some  human  rights  problems 
in  Chile  before  the  current  regime  took  control.  There  are  obviously 
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human  rights  problems  in  Cuba  now.  In  the  deliberations  of  the  OAS 
is  there  a  sense  of  repugnance  expressed  by  most  or  a  healthy  number 
of  hemispheric  governments,  a  sense  of  repugnance  to  both  the  op- 
pression that  currently  goes  on  in  Chile  and  the  oppression  that  cur- 
rently goes  on  in  Cuba  or  must  we  always  be  in  the  position  of  pointing 
to  the  oppression  represented  by  the  activities  of  those  with  whom  we 
disagree  and  excusing  the  repression  with  those  that  we  do  agree  ? 

Mr.  EoGERS.  That  is  a  very  sophisticated  question  and  I  sliould  like 
to  try  to  answer  it  in  that  sense.  My  perception  of  the  inter- American 
human  rights  issue  is  that  it  is  now  in  a  stage  of  development.  The 
Inter- American  Human  Eights  Commission  and  the  machinery  which 
was  there  in  the  Inter- American  System  for  effective  consideration  of 
human  rights,  was  a  year  or  two  or  three  back  virtually  unused.  The 
human  rights  issue  was  not  effectively  considered  on  an  international 
level,  in  an  international  forum,  through  inter- American  machinery, 
beyond  the  mere  enactment  of  fine  sounding  phrases  in  the  American 
Declaration  and  the  Universal  Declaration. 

I  have  only  been  in  this  job  7  months  now.  Before  that,  however,  it 
might  have  been  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Commission  on  United  States-Latin  American  Relations,  wliich  issued 
a  report  on  this  question  and  had  a  good  deal  to  say  on  the  human 
rights  issue. 

My  perception  of  the  process  of  maturation  of  the  consideration  of 
the  human  rights  issue  is  that  we  are  beginning.  In  the  last  year  you 
will  recall  the  Inter- American  Commission  presented  its  report  to  the 
General  Assembly  which  was  held  in  Atlanta.  Human  riglits  was  not 
mentioned  durintr  the  debates  and  discussion  in  the  General  Assembl)'. 
It  was  essentially  ignored.  This  year  we  have  moved  the  process  a 
notch  forward.  The  Inter- American  Commission's  report  in  general 
and  also  with  respect  to  Chile,  was  on  the  agenda.  We  insisted  that  it 
be  discussed. 

There  was,  I  think,  a  very  productive  analysis  of  the  report  of  the 
Commission.  I  regard  this  as  distinctly  a  step  forward  in,_  as  I  say,  the 
maturing  or  the  development  of  an  inter- American  machinery  for  the 
consideration  of  the  human  rights  issue.  In  the  process  of  that  General 
Assembly  debate  there  was  discussion  not  only  of  the  problem  of 
human  rights  in  Chile  but  also  the  problem  of  human  rights  through- 
out the  hemisphere. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  Including  Cuba? 

Mr.  EoGERS.  Including"  Cuba.  INIy  interpretation  of  that  debate  was 
that  the  kind  of  evenhanded  attitude  that  you  are  expressing  was  there 
in  the  General  Assembly  meeting.  I  regard  that  again  as  evidence  of 
a  process  of  maturation' of  the  Inter- American  System  on  the  human 
rights  issue. 

1  don't  want  to  overstate  it.  We  have  a  considerable  way  to  go,  but 
the  United  States  is  moving  that  process  forward.  We  are  moving  it 
forward  enthusiastically  in  the  international  fora  because  we  think 
that  is  where  the  issue  belongs  in  the  first  instance. 

The  capacity  of  one  country  to  affect  human  rights  practices  in  an- 
otlier  country 'is  limited.  The  capacity  of  the  community  of  nations, 
however,  to  implement  and  apply  international  standards  as  laid  down 
in  the  Universal  Declaration  and  the  Inter-American  Declaration  is 
ever  so  much  greater  and  that  is  why  it  seems  to  me  we  must  develop 
every  effort  to  address  and  focus  on  and  do  something  about  these  basic 
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issues — and  it  should  be  done  across  the  board.  You  are  absokitely 
rioht. 

Mr.  Blester.  I  thank  you  for  that  and  I  think  that  it  points  toward  a 
more  rational  approach  because  I  think  there  is  no  one  anywhere  that 
should  misperceive — I  will  speak  now  only  in  terms  of  myself  in  this 
subcommittee — should  misperceive  in  the  interest  of  any  of  us  in  more 
formal  relations  with  Cuba  and  that  is  we  had  no  intent  thereby  to 
excuse  or  condone  the  oppression  of  individual  human  rights  by  that 
government  or  by  that  regime  either  when  they  happened  in  the  past  or 
they  may  be  happening  now. 

Mr.  Rogers.  My  sense  of  the  attitude  of  CongTess  is  just  that.  And 
that  is  identical  with  the  attitude  of  the  executive. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  AA^ialen. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  raise  one  other  question. 

I  am  asking  now  for  a  legal  opinion,  Mr.  Secretary.  I  raised  this 
question  last  week  with  respect  to  the  application  of  the  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  Act  to  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia.  This  act  is  presently 
being  applied  to  Cuba.  The  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  a  measure  which  probably  will  be  coming  out  on 
the  House  floor  before  very  long.  It,  in  effect,  repeals  several  emergen- 
cies declared  by  past  Presidents.  I  just  wonder  if  this  is  passed  by  the 
Congi-ess  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act? 

I  just  read  the  initial  part  of  that  legislation.  It  refers  to  "war"  or 
"any  other  period  of  national  emergency  declared  by  the  President." 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  both  of  these  conditions  would  be  absent  if 
Congress  repeals  several  "national  emergencies"  declared  by  the  Pres- 
ident. If  that  is  correct,  would  this  act  under  those  circumstances  apply 
to  Cuba? 

Mr.  Rogers.  You  mean  the  new  act  ? 

Mr.  Whalen.  Yes.  I  am  assuming  that  Congress  acts  favorably  on 
this  legislation  coming  out  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  Rogers.  My  initial  instinct  is  that  the  answer  is  no  but  I  would 
like  to  supplement  that  with  a  written  answer. 

Mr.  Whalen.  I  think  there  may  be  some  other  factors  there. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes.  Let  us  take  a  careful  look  at  that  and  I  will  get  back 
to  you  formally. 

Mr.  Bingham.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  that. 

[Subsequently  Assistant  Secretary  Rogers  informed  the  subcommit- 
tees that  the  State  Department  concurs  with  the  response  provided  by 
Mr.  Sommerfield  below.] 

Mr.  Albrecht.  I  think  the  bill  as  it  has  come  out  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  would  not  affect  the  blocking  assets. 

Mr.  Whalen.  This  bill  does  not  repeal  the  act.  I  am  saying,  however, 
that  the  act  is  triggered  when  one  of  two  conditions  exist — war  or  the 
declaration  of  the" national  emergency  by  the  President.  I  am  just 
wondering,  therefore,  could  this  act  be  implemented  in  the  absence  of 
those  two  situations  ? 

Mr.  Albrecht.  Oh,  I  would  think  so. 

Mr.  Sommerfield.  Well,  the  section  601  of  the  bill  to  which  you 
refer  exempts  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  completely  frorn  the 
application  of  the  bill.  It  does,  however,  provide  for  a  congressional 
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committee  study  of  what,  if  anything,  should  be  done  with  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act  but  so  long  as  it  is  exempt  from  the  bill  and  so 
long  as  it  is  clear  that  the  exemption  applies  to  the  emergencies  under 
which  the  bill  operates — and,  of  course,  that  is  the  first  part  of  the  bill, 
emergencies,  and  this  being  exempted  from  that  termination  I  would 
say  that  the  act  continued  in  full  effect. 

Mr.  Whalek.  Well,  I  am  not  clear  on  the  point  and  maybe  if  you 
could  provide  some  backgi'ound  it  would  be  iielpful.  Let  me  just  repeat 
I  know  the  bill  coming  out  of  Judiciary  does  not  repeal  that  act  but  it 
does  in  effect  repeal  the  conditions  wliich 

Mr.  SoMMERFiELD.  Xo,  it  does  not,  sir.  It  does  not  terminate  the 
emergency,  insofar  as  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  is  concerned. 
Section  601  exempts  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  from  the  termi- 
nation provided  in  section  101  of  the  National  Emergencies  Act.  That 
is  what  the  bill's  effect  is. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Just  a  couple  final  questions,  Mr.  Rogers,  on  the  cost 
of  the  embargo  that  has  been  in  operation. 

Mr.  Biester  raised  the  economic  cost.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion about  its  political  cost.  Mr.  Rogers.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me 
that  the  embargo  was  a  v^ay  of  assurin.^:  that  Cuba  had  to  become 
virtually  totally  dependent  on  the  Soviet  Union  for  economic  survival. 
Would  you  comment  on  that  aspect  of  the  matter  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes.  I  thiidv  in  part.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  may  be  a 
cause  and  effect  issue  embedded  in  that  interpretation.  That  interpreta- 
tion has  been  made  by  several  responsible  spokesmen,  but  I  think  it  is 
important  to  understand  that  the  embargo  was  in  any  event  in  a 
sequence  of  events  of  worsening  relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  Cuba  during  a  long,  distant  past,  but  the  embargo  essen- 
tially, I  think  you  will  find,  postdated  rather  than  predated  basic  policy 
decision  made  by  the  Cuban  Government  to  reorient  its  trade 
relationships. 

Now.  as  I  said  earlier,  I  t]\ink  also  i<-  is  fnir  to  point  out  that  that 
policy  has  been  maintained  bv  the  Cuban  Government,  heavy  trade 
relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  COMECON  countries, 
largely  on  the  basis  of  political  reasons  for  a  long  period  of  time 
throughout  the  sixties.  So  I  think  to  suggest  that  the  embargo  has 
caused  the  reliance  is  an  oversimplification. 

Mr.  BiXGHAM.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  it  guaranteed  its 
continuance. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  in  recent  years  when 
other  options  really  became  realistic  and  not  just  academic  it  certainly 
continued  the  higli  proportion  of  Cuba's  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  meant  that  the  United  States  was  not  a  market  or  the  source  of  goods 
for  Cuba. 

Mr.  Bixgham.  One  other  historical  question  of  more  recent  history. 
If  the  United  States  had  been  prepared  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the 
embargo  and  used  its  influence  at  that  time  in  that  direction,  would  not 
the  two-thirds  vote  have  been  possible  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Well,  if  the  question  is  whether  or  not  we  had  voted,  the 
answer  is  "No."  If  the  question  is  whether  or  not  we  would  have  used 
our  influence,  I  can't  say.  We  adopted  a  policy  of  neutrality  for  better 
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or  for  worse  before  the  Quito  meetinjy.  We  thought  the  advantage  of 
a  policy  of  neutrality  at  Quito  would  be  to  demonstrate  that  the  Latin 
American  members  of  the  OAS  could  essentially  resolve  an  important 
issue  like  Cuba  by  themselves  without  the  United  States  intruding  its 
judgment  and  muscle. 

One  of  the  least  happy  aspects  about  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  many  critical  Latin  Americans,  has  been 
the  extent  to  which  the  United  States  had  dominated  and  determined 
the  practices,  and  policies,  and  programs  of  the  Organization.  We 
thought  Quito  would  be  a  fine  opportunity  to  demonstrate  that  this 
need  not  be  so  and  that  there  is  a  resilience  and  integrity  in  the  system 
by  the  Latin  Americans  themselves  which  indicated  that  they  could 
solve  the  problem.  They  didn't  do  that. 

Mr.  Bingham.  What  was  the  score  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Twelve,  and  14  was  the  required  number. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Fourteen  was  the  required  number? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes.  So  if  we  had  voted  without,  as  you  say,  indicating 
beforehand  that  we  wanted  other  countries  to  go  along  with  us,  it 
would  have  come  out  13. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Did  other  Latin  American  countries  abstain  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes,  several.  Six,  I  think,  altogether.  It  was  12,  6,  and  3. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Just  two  very  minor  points. 

You  say  on  page  2  that  several  Members  of  this  body  have  visited  the 
island  recently.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  JNIembers  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  am  sorry.  I  meant  the  Congress.  Forgive  me. 

Mr.  Bingham.  In  the  matter  of  Cuban  reciprocation  for  the  liberali- 
zation of  travel  from  the  U.N.,  I  don't  suppose  they  have  an  interna- 
tional organization  based  in  Cuba  that  would  provide  comparable 
information. 

Mr.  Rogers.  You  are  quite  right.  I  didn't  mean  to  suggest  that  we 
were  hoping  for  a  precisely  symmetrical  response  on  their  part.  There 
is  nothing  they  could  do  which  would  be  exactly  a  mirror  image  of 
that. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Well,  we  are  grateful  for  your  time  and  we  appreciate 
your  testimony. 

The  meeting  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  4 :03  p.m.,  the  subcommittees  adjourned,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  ox  International  Relations, 

SuBCOM^riTTEE  ON  INTERNATIONAL  TrADE  AND 

Commerce  and  on  International  Organizations, 

Washington^  D.C. 

The  subcommittees  met  at  2  :20  p.m.  in  room  2200,  Rayburn  House 
Office  Buildino;,  Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bing-ham  (chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Inteinational  Trade  and  Commerce)  presiding. 

Mr.  Bingham.  The  joint  meeting-  of  the  Subcommittees  on  Inter- 
national Trade  and  Connnerce  and  on  International  Organizations 
will  be  in  order. 

Today  these  two  subcommittees  are  continuing  the  hearings  on  the 
U.S.  trade  embargo  of  Cuba,  having  under  consideration  H.R.  6382,  a 
bill  that  would  lift  the  total  embargo  by  removing  legislative  authority 
for  it. 

Our  first  witnesses  today  are  Rev.  jNIanual  Viera,  executive  secre- 
tary, and  Rev.  ]\Iichael  Germinal  Rivas,  secretary  for  political  affairs, 
of  Cuban  Christians  for  Justice  and  Freedom. 

I  want  to  welcome  both  of  you  gentlemen  and  thank  you  for  appear- 
ing at  our  hearings.  I  understand  you  have  a  single  statement  to  be 
made  on  behalf  of  both  of  you  and  your  organization  which  will  be 
presented  by  Reverend  Rivas. 

We  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us.  Please  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  EEV.  MICHAEL  GEEMINAL  RIVAS,  SECEETAEY 
FOR  POLITICAL  AFFAIRS,  CUBAN  CHRISTIANS  FOR  JUSTICE  AND 
FREEDOM 

Reverend  Rivas.  Thank  you.  ]Mr.  Chairman.  We  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  come  before  you  this  day.  You  have  before  you  the  full 
statement  of  ours  and  supporting  documents.  We  will  start  with  a 
summary  of  that  any  time  you  tell  us. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Are  you  going  to  summarize  the  statement  ? 

Reverend  Rivas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Proceed. 

Reverend  Rivas.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  shall  begin  our  testimon;V-  by 
introducing  ourselves.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Manuel  Viera  is  an  ordained 
minister  of  the  United  Methodist  Church  with  membership  in  its 
Florida  conference.  Mr.  Viera  was  born  in  Santiago  de  las  Vegas, 
Havana,  Cuba,  53  years  ago,  and  received  his  theological  education  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  Matanzas,  Cuba. 
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Before  enteriiif^  the  ministry  Mr.  Viera  was  active  in  the  labor 
union  movement  in  Cuba  and  was  also  a  pioneer  in  the  cooperativist 
movement  having  organized  several  consumer's  as  well  as  producer's 
cooperatives.  At  the  time  when  Reverend  Viera  came  to  the  United 
States  as  a  political  exile  in  1961  he  was  serving  as  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  Cuban  Council  of  Protestant  Churches.  In  the  United 
States  Mr.  Viera  has  served  churches  in  both  Tampa  and  ]\liami  in 
the  Florida  area  and  was,  until  his  resignation  a  year  ago,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  Cuban  Protestant  Ministers  in  Exile.  Mr. 
Viera  is  currently  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Cuban  Christians  for 
Justice  and  Freedom  movement. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Michael  Germinal  Rivas  is  also  an  ordained 
minister  of  the  United  Methodist  Church  with  membership  in  the 
Florida  conference.  Mr.  Rivas  was  born  in  Havana,  Cuba,  37  years 
ago,  and  is  a  U.S.  citizen.  Pie  received  his  theological  education  first 
in  Cuba  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  later  in  the  United 
States  at  Yale  and  Emory  Universities.  At  this  latter  university  he 
pursued  a  Ph.  D.  program  in  the  area  of  religion  and  society  with 
specialization  in  the  field  of  politics  and  Latin  America. 

Mr.  Rivas  has  served  churches  both  in  Cuba  and  the  United  States 
and  is  presently  an  assistant  professor  of  social  ethics  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity School  of  Theology.  He  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  Latin 
America  Task  Force  of  the  World  Division  of  the  Board  of  Global 
]Ministries  of  the  United  ^Method  Church,  and  currently  is  the  sec- 
i-etary  for  political  affairs  of  the  Cuban  Christians  for  Justice  and 
Freedom  movement. 

This  group  was  formed  about  10  months  ago  with  the  objective  of 
helping  Cuban  Protestants  living  outside  of  Cuba  to  face  the  social 
responsibilities  which  are  a  fundamental  element  of  our  Christian 
faith.  Its  members  see  themselves  as  supporting  the  original  goals  of 
political  and  economic  independence  and  of  social  justice  with  liberty 
and  equality  of  the  Cuban  revolution,  but  dissenting  from  the  Fidel 
Castro  regime  and  opposing  its  authoritarianism. 

We  are  here  to  express  our  support  for  a  change  of  policy  toward 
Cuba  leading  to  the  lifting  of  the  economic  embargo  and  the  eventual 
normalization  of  relations  between  the  two  countries. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  present  policies  have  only  caused  unneces- 
sary hardships  on  the  Cuban  people,  prevented  the  reunification  of 
separated  families  in  both  countries,  and  heightened  the  potential  for 
confrontation  rather  than  dialogue  between  our  two  nations. 

We  support  this  new  policy  approach  starting  from  the  assumption 
that  the  establishment  of  normal  diplomatic  relations  with  a  given 
country  does  not  imply  approval  of  either  its  political  system  or  of 
specific  policies  of  its  government. 

Our  support  for  the  lifting  of  the  embargo  and  the  normalization 
of  relations  with  Cuba  is  first  of  all,  obviously,  on  humanitarian 
grounds.  The  embargo  has  caused  hardships  on  the  Cuban  people 
indiscriminately,  affecting  all  people  and  not  just  the  government  or 
its  supporters.  These  hardships  are  not  only  of  an  economic  nature, 
but  also  have  to  do  with  the  quality  of  health  care  and  speciallv  with 
the  pamful  separation  of  thousands  of  families  in  both  countries. 

Various  religious  organizations  have  previously  stated  their  support 
for  a  change  of  policy  on  similar  grounds.  Among  them  you  will  find 
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the  N'ational  Council  of  Cliurches,  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  the 
U.S.  Catholic  Conference,  and  the  bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Cuba. 

We  believe  that  there  are  also  sound  political  reasons  for  a  new  ap- 
proach. The  present  embargo  policy  has  been  successful  only  in  terms 
of  making  the  Cuban  jDroposition  an  expensive  one  for  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  this  has  been  won  at  the  cost  of  an  increased  Soviet  influence 
and  presence  in  Cuba  and  the  Caribbean.  I  doubt  you  will  find  this  is  a 
desirable  turn  of  events. 

In  recent  years  the  Cuban  regime  has  greatly  deemphasized  the  sub- 
version of  other  Latin  American  societies  and  concentrated  instead  in 
its  own  economic  development  and  in  mending  fences  with  sister  repub- 
lics in  the  hemisphere. 

As  a  result  of  this  approach,  first,  the  Cuban  economy  has  been 
slowly  improving  so  as  to  become  attractive  as  a  trading  partner  to 
some  of  these  nations,  and  second,  it  has  won  a  significant  measure  of 
confidence  by  other  Latin  American  regimes  so  as  to  having  been 
accepted  back  into  the  Latin  American  Caucus  at  the  United  Nations 
since  this  past  January  and  obtained  a  majority  vote  in  favor  of  lifting 
the  sanctions  against  her  in  the  O  \S. 

The  continuation  of  present  U.S.  policies  can  only  succeed  now  in 
isolating  the  United  States  from  most  other  Latin  American  countries 
at  a  time  when  more  significant  questions  than  Cuba  must  be  faced 
within  the  hemisphere.  A  chnnofe  of  policy  leading  to  normalization 
of  relations  would  on  the  other  hand  be  a  renl  incentive  for  the  Cuban 
regime  to  move  further  in  that  direction,  and  leave  Cuba  behind  as  an 
irritant  in  future  United  States-Latin  America  relations. 

In  our  view,  this  new  approach  would  also  have  positive  effects  on 
Cuban  internal  politics.  The  subiect  of  the  embargo  and  U.S.  animosity 
toward  Cuba  has  been  frequently  used  by  Fidel  Castro  to  justify  or 
explain  economic  failures  as  well  as  tonjrh  repressiA^e  measures.  A  relax- 
ation of  tensions  between  Cuba  and  the  LTnited  States  will  encourage 
tlie  more  moderate  elements  within  the  revolution  to  press  for  an  in- 
ternal liberalization,  a  fact  which  would  be  very  much  welcomed  by 
all  concerned. 

As  we  com.e  here  today  to  plea  for  the  normalization  of  relations  with 
Cuba,  we  also  want  to  plea  that  we  do  not  abandon  or  diminish  our 
concern  for  the  issue  of  human  rights  and  the  fate  of  political  prison- 
ers in  Cuba.  The  lack  of  respect  for  human  rip-hts  and  the  arbitrary  and 
inhumane  treatment  of  political  prisoners  should  remain  a  primary 
conr>ern  of  all  of  us  whether  it  happens  in  Chile  or  in  Cuba. 

The  views  we  have  presented  here  are  obviouslv  those  of  the  minority 
within  the  Cuban  exile  communitv,  but  we  believe  it  to  be  a  pro  wing 
minority.  Perhaps  as  few  as  10  nercent  of  the  population  are  willinsr  to 
support  these  views  openlv.  The  lar.o'e  ma-ioritv  of  Cuban  exiles  are 
somewhat  ambivalent  about  it,  with  general  support  for  such  changes 
as  better  travel  and  communication  possibilities  and  an  improvement 
in  livinfif  conditions  in  Cuba,  but  many  fear  the  political  consequences 
of  rapprochement.  A  hard  core  minority  oppose  any  changes  of  this 
sort  and  their  views,  dominate  the  exile-run  media. 

In  our  movement  we  are  working  hfird  in  helpiufi;  our  people  face 
the  fncts  we  ha^e  presented  today.  We  have  done  this  throucrh  various 
]->ublications  including  an  ad  in  the  New  York  Times  addressed  to  the 
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President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  on  Sunday,  April  13, 

Eeverend  Viera  has  now  been  released  from  his  parish  responsibili- 
ties in  order  to  work  fnll  time  in  this  task.  The  project  is  beino; 
funded  by  the  National  Division  of  the  Board  of  Global  Ministries  of 
the  United  Methodist  Church.  This  is  not  an  easy  task.  It  is  in  fact  a 
dangerous  one  as  witnessed  by  the  recent  assassination  of  Mr.  Luciano 
Nievas  a  moderate  leader  in  the  Cuban  exile  community  in  Miami  and 
other  terrorist  acts.  We  are  engaged  in  it  nevertheless,  because  it  is 
right  and  it  is  necessary. 

Thank  you  again  for  allowing  us  to  come  before  you  this  day.  We 
hope  our  testimony  has  been  helpful  and  are  prepared  to  answer  any 
questions  you  may  have  now. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Eev.  Manuel  Viera  and  Rev.  Michael 
Germinal  Rivas  follows :] 

Prepared  Joint  Statement  of  Rev^eeends  Manuel  Viera  and  Michael 

Germinal  Rivas 

We  shall  begin  our  testimony  by  introducing:  ourselves.  The  Reverend  Mr. 
Manuel  Viera  is  an  ordained  minister  of  The  United  Methodist  Church  and  a 
member  of  its  Florida  Conference.  He  was  born  in  Santiago  de  las  Vegas,  Havana, 
Cuba,  fifty-three  years  ago.  Mr.  Viera  received  his  theological  education  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  Matanzas,  Cuba.  Before  entering  the  Methodist  Min- 
istry, Mr.  Viera  was  active  in  the  Cuban  labor  union  movement  and  was  also  a 
pioneer  in  the  cooperativist  movement.  At  the  time  he  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1961  as  a  political  exile  ^Ir.  Viera  was  sers'ing  as  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Cuban  Council  of  Protestant  Churches  and  as  the  President  of  the  Social 
Christian  Movement  of  Cuba. 

In  the  United  States  Rev.  Viera  has  served  churches  in  both  Tampa  and  Miami 
in  Florida  and  until  his  resignation  a  year  ago,  was  the  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Cuban  Protestant  Ministers  in  Exile.  He  is  presently  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  Cuban  Christians  for  Justice  and  Freedom  movement.  As  of  June  15th, 
Mr.  Viera  has  been  released  from  his  parish  responsibilities  by  the  United  Meth- 
odist Florida  Conference  so  that  he  can  work  full-time  in  the  task  of  helping 
Cuban  Refugees  in  the  United  States  face  in  a  healthy  and  creative  way  the  com- 
ing normalization  of  relations  between  Cuba  and  the  rest  of  the  countries  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  This  project  is  funded  by  the  National  Division  of 
the  Board  of  Global  Ministries  of  The  United  Methodist  Church.  Mr.  Viera  is  mar- 
ried, has  two  sons,  and  has  just  moved  to  Tampa  from  Miami,  Florida  where  he 
was  the  minister  of  the  Allapatah  United  Methodist  Church. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Michael  Germinal  Rivas  is  an  ordained  minister  of  The 
United  Methodist  Church  and  a  member  of  its  Florida  Conference.  He  was  born 
in  Havana,  Cuba  thirty  seven  years  ago  and  is  now  a  U.S.  citizen.  Mr.  Rivas 
received  his  theological  education  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  Matanzas, 
Cuba,  and  at  Yale  and  Emory  Universities  in  the  United  States.  At  this  latter 
university  he  pursued  a  Ph.D.  program  in  the  area  of  religion  and  society  with 
specialization  in  the  field  of  politics  and  Latin  America.  Mr.  Rivas  has  served 
churches  in  Cuba  and  the  United  States  and  is  presently  Assistant  Professor  of 
Social  Ethics  at  Boston  University  School  of  Theology.  Prof.  Rivas  has  served 
as  member  of  the  Latin  America  Task  Force  of  the  World  Division  of  the  Board 
of  Global  Ministries  of  the  United  Methodist  Church,  and  is  currently  the 
Secretary  for  Political  Affairs  of  the  Cuban  Christians  for  Justice  and  Freedom 
movement.  Mr.  Rivas  is  married  and  lives  in  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
.  The  Cuban  Christians  for  Justice  and  Freedom  describe  themselves  as  a  move- 
ment whose  objective  is  "to  awaken  the  conscience  of  Cuban  Protestants  living 
outside  of  Cuba  to  the  social  responsibility  which  is  a  fundamental  element  of 
our  Christian  faith."  ^  With  regards  to  Cuba  it  sees  itself  as  still  '"supporting  the 
original  goals  of  political  and  economic  independence  and  of  social  justice  with 
liberty  and  etiuality  of  the  Cuban  Revolution"  while  dissenting  from  the  present 
regime  headed  by  Prime  Minister  Fidel  Castro  and  opposing  its  authoritarian- 


^  Cuban  Christians  for  Justice  and  Freedom.  Statement  of  Objectives,  p.  1. 
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ism.*  These  quotes  from  our  basic  documents  give  you  an  idea  of  our  general 
posture. 

Our  movement  started  in  a  formal  manner  as  the  result  of  the  decision  by 
a  number  of  Cuban  exile  Protestants  who  met  in  Tampa,  Florida  in  late  May 
1974  to  study  a  document  called  "Cuban  Protestants  in  Exile  and  Their  Social 
Kesponsibility  in  1974."  A  general  assembly  of  those  interested  in  this  idea  was 
called  tor  Labor  Day,  Sept.  2,  1974,  and  a  constitution  and  declaration  of  princi- 
ples was  adopted.  The  group  elected  a  Board  of  Directors  of  some  eleven  persons 
with  an  Executive  Committee  composed  of  six  of  them.  Mrs.  Rosa  Curras  of 
Tampa  was  elected  President,  and  Rev.  Manuel  Viera  was  elected  as  the 
Executive  Secretary. 

In  the  ten  months  since  its  formal  constitution  the  Cuban  Christians  for  Justice 
and  Freedom  movement  has  held  press  conferences,  written  several  pamphlets  in 
Spanish,  contacted  various  persons  across  the  country  to  enlist  them  for  its 
tasks,  and  published  an  open  letter  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  called  "A  New  Cuban  Policy"  in  the  Sunday,  April  18,  1975  edition 
of  the  New  YorK  Times.  All  of  these  activities  have  been  funded  by  private  con- 
tributions from  its  approximately  tifty  membeis.  We  have  now  received  a  grant 
from  the  National  Division  of  The  Board  of  Global  Ministries  of  The  United 
Methodist  Church  to  support  our  activities  for  the  coming  year.  It  is  the  policy 
of  this  movement  not  to  accept  financial  help  from,  or  provide  services  to,  any 
partisan  political  organization  or  governmental  body  of  any  kind.  We  do  not 
engage  in  lobbying  or  any  other  attempts  to  influence  legislation  except  indirectly 
when,  and  if,  our  views  are  found  to  be  persuasive  by  those  charged  with  that 
responsibility  such  as  yourselves. 

As  we  come  before  you  this  day  we  want  to  express  our  views  in  support  of  a 
change  of  policy  by  the  United  States  toward  Cuba  leading  to  a  normalization  of 
relations  between  the  two  countries.  The  present  policies  of  isolation  and  eco- 
nomic embargo  have  only  caused  unnecessary  hardships  on  the  Cuban  people,  pre- 
vented the  reunification  of  separated  families  in  both  countries,  and  heightened 
the  potential  for  confrontation  rather  than  dialogue  between  our  two  peoples.  An 
operating  principle  behind  our  position  is  that  the  establishment  of  normal  diplo- 
matic relations  with  a  given  coiuitry  does  not  imply  approval  of  either  its 
political  system  or  of  specific  policies  of  its  government.  As  stated  elsewhere,  we 
ourselves  are  dissenters  from  the  present  regime  in  Cuba  and  oppose  its  authori- 
tarianism. Nevertheless,  we  consider  it  beneficial  to  the  intere.-^ts  of  both 
countries  that  past  tensions  be  relaxed  and  a  new  dialogue  started. 

Our  support  for  this  change  of  policy  toward  Cuba  is  based,  first  of  all,  on 
humanitarian  grounds.  The  embargo  has  caused  hardships  on  the  Cuban  people 
in  an  indiscriminate  manner,  affecting  opponents  as  well  as  supporters  of  the 
regime.  These  hardships  are  not  only  economic.  The  embargo  also  aft'eci.s  the 
quality  of  health  care  in  Cuba,  and  most  of  all,  prevents  the  reunification  of  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  separated  families.  The  humanitarian  argument  for  the 
lifting  of  the  embargo  has  been  made  in  many  ways  by  different  religious  organi- 
zations including  the  National  Council  of  Churches  and  the  U.S.  Catholic  Con- 
ference, and  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  It  has  been  made  in  the  most 
impressive  way  by  the  Cuban  Catholic  bishops  in  their  pastoral  letter  of  April  10, 
1969: 

Is  this  not  the  case  of  the  economic  embargo  to  which  our  country  has  been 
subjected,  and  whose  indefinite  continuation  multiplies  grave  inconveniences 
for  our  country? 

Such  inconveniences  mainly  burden  our  workers  in  the  cities  and  in  the 
fields,  our  housewives,  our  growing  youths  and  children  and  our  sick.  Lastly, 
to  cut  this  narration  short,  they  burden  so  many  families  afflicted  by  the 
separation  of  their  dear  ones. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  !iC 

Therefore,  we  are  appealing  to  the  conscience  of  all  those  in  the  position 
to  solve  this  problem,  to  initiate  decided  and  efficient  action  aiming  at  the 
lifting  of  the  measure  [the  embargo].^ 

We  believe  that  there  are  also  sound  political  reasons  for  the  reestablishment  of 
normal  relations  with  Cuba.  The  only  success  of  the  present  embargo  policy  has 

^  Cuban  Christians  for  Justice  and  Freedom.  Cuban  Exile  Protestants  and  Their  Social 
Responsihilitii  in  19TJi.  Mimeo.  p.  7. 

^  Cuban  Catholic  Bishors.  "First  Pastoral  Letter  of  the  Cuban  Bishops",  LADOC  Vol  I 
(September,  1970),  pp.  4,  5. 
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been  in  making  the  Cuban  proposition  an  expensive  one  for  tlie  Soviet  Union, 
though  this  has  been  won  at  the  cost  of  an  increasing  Soviet  influence  and  presence 
in  Cuba  and  the  Caribbean.  It  is  doubtful  that  this  increased  Soviet  presence  in 
this  part  of  the  world  is  a  desirable  consequence  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Politically  speaking,  the  American  embargo  has  provided  Castro  with  a  ready- 
made  explanation  for  some  of  his  past  failures  in  economic  development.  And  not 
only  that,  since  it  represents  a  symbol  of  United  States  animosity  toward  the 
Cuban  Revolution,  Castro  finds  it  extremely  useful  in  justifying  the  repressive 
measures  used  to  maintain  domestic  order.  It  obviously  helps  also  in  keeping 
moderates  who  would  like  a  rapprochement  with  the  United  States  at  bay.  At 
the  level  of  propaganda  it  projects  the  heroic  image  of  little  Cuba  confronting  the 
giant  U.S.  Goliath  as  a  Latin  David. 

If  a  new  policy  leads  to  a  relaxation  of  tensions  between  Cuba  and  the  United 
States  and  eventually  propitiates  a  new  dialogue  between  leaders  of  both  coun- 
tries we  can  expect  several  positive  and  important  results.  In  terms  of  the  na- 
tional interests  of  the  United  States,  it  may  help  loosen  the  Cuban  ties  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  provide  some  limited  political  leverage  to  the  United  States  in 
the  future.  This  scenario  is  even  more  plausible  in  light  of  the  reportedly  improv- 
ing economic  picture  of  Cuba. 

In  terms  of  domestic  politics,  this  change  of  policy  and  a  relaxed  atmo.sphere 
could  lead  to  a  less  repressive  system  and  perhaps  even  a  liberalization.  The 
Cuban  regime  would  be  forced  to  focus  even  more  intensely  on  its  domestic  de- 
velopment since  it  wouldn't  have  the  embargo  around  as  an  explanation  for  not 
providing  the  promised  goods.  If  these  changes  were  not  to  come  about  within 
a  reasonable  period,  it  would  then  .show  Castro's  vocation  for  totalitarianism 
crystal-clear.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  development  would  not  go  well 
with  many  ofScials  of  the  Revolution  who  accept  authoritarianism  only  as  a  tem- 
porary response  to  external  threats  and  not  as  a  permanent  feature  of  the  Cuban 
Revolution.  We  in  fact  concur  with  the  assessment  advanced  by  Edward  Gon- 
zalez, a  political  scientist  at  U.C.L.A.,  that  "one  of  the  supreme  ironies  of  the 
present  Cuban  situation,  then,  is  that  an  accommodative  rather  than  an  aggressive 
U.S.  posture  would  present  difficult  choices  for  Castro,  and  might  indeed  pose  the 
most  threatening  situation."  * 

One  of  the  most  important  considerations  in  the  recent  trend  of  events  relating 
to  Cuba  is  the  fact  that  present  policies  are  not  only  counterproductive  but 
also  increasingly  ineffective.  Rather  than  isolating  Cuba  from  the  rest  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  nations,  present  policies  have  resulted  in  the  United 
States  being  isolated  more  and  more  from  the  rest  of  the  nations  of  the  continent. 
This  has  resulted,  among  other  things,  because  of  a  fundamental  change  of  policy 
by  the  Castro  Regime.  In  recent  years  Cuba  has  been  more  concerned  with  its 
own  internal  economic  development  and  less  in  exporting  revolutions.  With  the 
resulting  improved  economic  situation  Cuba  is  seen  as  a  more  desirable  trading 
partner  by  other  Latin  American  countries  than  ever  before.  Since  Cuba  doe^:n■t 
seem  to  pose  a  military  threat  any  more,  these  countries  have  opened  the  way  for 
rapprochement  in  an  irreversible  manner. 

As  of  Jauary,  1975.  for  example,  Cuba  has  been  admitted  back  into  the  Latin 
American  Caiicus  at  the  United  Nations.  Only  recently  Cuba  signed  with  15  other 
nations  of  the  Caribbean  as  a  participant  in  a  Caribbean  Shipping  Line  that  will 
start  operations  later  this  year.  Among  the  participants  were  such  arch-enemies 
of  Castro  in  the  past  as  Nicaragua  and  Guatemala.  Recent  meetings  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  have  shov>"n  that  there  is  already  a  majority 
of  nations  which  want  to  end  the  embargo,  including  Colombia  and  Venezuela 
which  were  themselves  targets  of  Castro-oriented  subversion  in  the  past. 

This  Cuban  policy  of  cooperation  with  other  Latin  American  countries  rather 
than  subversion  should  be  encouraged  in  every  possible  way.  The  lifting  of  the 
embargo  and  the  resumption  of  normal  relations  with  the  United  States  would 
be  an  incentive  for  further  movement  in  that  direction.  With  the  United  States 
and  Latin  America  facing  such  important  issues  as  international  trade  within 
the  hemisphere,  the  problem  of  the  multi-nationals,  the  new  Panama  Canal 
Treaty,  and  the  Law  of  the  Sea,  it  would  behoove  this  country  to  find  a  new 
policy  that  leaves  the  Cuban  issue  behind  as  an  irritant  in  its  relations  to 
Latin  America  and  allows  it  to  turn  to  these  more  critical  questions. 


*  Edward   Gonzalez,   "The  United   States  and  Castro,"  Foreign  Affairs.  Vol.   50    (July, 
1972),  p.   733. 
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As  far  as  the  churches  go,  this  change  of  policy  would  also  have  important 
benefits.  One  of  the  expected  results  of  this  rapprochement  would  be  freer  com- 
munications and  travel  between  religious  people  in  both  countries.  This  exchange 
of  ideas  is  vital  for  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  integrity  of  Christians  in  Cuba 
and  the  United  States  given  our  common  past  history. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  add  that,  together  wih  our  plea  for  normalizaion 
of  relations  with  Cuba,  is  also  a  plea  that  we  do  not  diminish  our  concern  for 
human  rights  and  the  fate  of  political  prisoners  in  Cuba,  but  that,  if  anything, 
it  should  be  increased.  The  lack  of  respect  for  human  rights  and  the  arbitrary 
and  inhumane  treatment  of  political  prisoners  should  be  an  uncompromised 
concern  of  ail  men  and  women  of  conscience  whether  they  happen  in  Chile  or  in 
Cuba. 

The  views  that  we  have  presented  here  today  are  obviously  a  minority  within 
the  Cuban  community  at  this  time,  although  a  growing  minority.  We  know  of 
only  two  systematic  surveys  conducted  on  this  subject  among  Cuban  exiles  in 
recent  years.  One  of  these  was  conducted  about  two  years  ago  by  Rev.  Manuel 
Viera  among  the  members  of  the  Cuban  Association  of  Protestant  Ministers  in 
Exile.  Of  those  who  responded  a  majority  favored  this  new  policy  of  normaliza- 
tion of  relations.  A  few  months  ago  a  survey  conducted  among  young  Cubans 
in  the  Miami  area  by  a  market  research  group  found  also  a  majority  of  those 
intei'viewed  favoring  such  a  change.  These  two  groups  are  obviously  rather 
peculiar  and  probably  not  totally  representative  of  the  population  at  large,  but 
do  show  the  direction  in  which  things  are  moving.  A  rough  estimate  would 
I)robably  put  those  who  are  willing  to  support  our  views  openly  at  no  more  than 
10%  of  the  Cuban  refugee  population.  There  is  also  a  hard-core  minority  which 
opposes  any  change  whatsoever  which  is  probably  about  15%  of  the  population 
strong.  The  remaining  75%  are  generally  ambivalent,  finding  some  of  the  conse- 
quences of  these  changes  desirable,  Isut  fearful  of  the  future.  These  are  easily 
manipulated  by  the  hard-core  minority  which  has  almost  complete  control  of 
the  media. 

As  previously  stated,  we  have  already  engaged  in  various  activities  to  promote 
these  views  among  our  compatriots,  and  we  plan  to  intensify  the-;e  efforts  with 
the  recently  received  financial  and  moral  support  of  The  United  Methodist 
Church.  This  is  not  an  easy  task.  It  is  in  fact  dangerous,  as  witnessed  by 
the  recent  political  assassination  of  Mr.  Luciano  Nieves  in  Miami  and  other 
terrorist  acts.  Our  own  Executive  Secretary  Rev.  Viera  has  received  threats 
on  his  life  as  have  other  moderate  Cuban  leaders  across  the  country.  One  would 
have  hoped  that  federal,  state,  and  local  officials  would  make  sure  that  law  and 
order  also  applies  to  the  Cuban  exile  community.  Unfortunately,  these  crimes 
have  not  yet  been  solved  by  Florida  authorities  and  fear  is  corroding  our  people. 

These  then  are  our  humble  views  on  this  matter.  We  are  ready  to  further 
clarify  them  in  answering  your  questions.  Thank  you  for  allowing  us  to  come 
before  you  as  you  confront  this  important  question.  We  hope  our  testimony  has 
been  helpful. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Reverends  Rivas  and  Viera,  vv^e  want  to  thank  you 
very  much  for  your  statement.  I  believe  it  is  a  very  lielpful  one.  We 
recoo;nize  your  courage  in  the  position  that  you  take  and  salute  you 
for  it. 

I  have  no  questions  to  ask  at  this  time. 

I  recognize  Mr.  Bi ester. 

I^Ir.  BiESTER.  Thank  you,  ^Ir.  Chairman. 

I  also  wish  to  tliank  both  witnesses  for  their  testimony  this  after- 
noon, and  I  really  have  only  one  question. 

Is  this  a  judgment  that  each  of  you  has  come  to  after  holding  the 
opposite  point  of  view  for  some  period  of  time  ? 

Reverend  Rivas.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

]Mr.  Biesti:r.  Can  you  give  me  some  notion  of  what  it  was  that 
brought  about  or  precipitated  or  catalyzed  the  change  ? 

Reverend  Rivas.  I  think  some  of  us  were — both  of  us  in  fact  were 
active  in  an  opposite  perspective,  perhaps  about  10  years  ago.  Then 
for  the  last  5  or  6  or  7  years  we  have  remained  in  a  reflective  posture 
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while  thinking  over  the  whole  experience  we  have  gone  through,  both 
back  in  our  own  country,  and  here,  as  political  exiles  in  the  United 
States. 

We  have  been  observing  events  in  Latin  America,  in  Cuba,  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  been  able  to  maintain  som.e  kind  of  dialog 
with  friends  in  Latin  America,  for  example,  so  that  we  are  conscious 
of  developments  as  they  happen  both  within  Cuba  and  outside  of 
Cuba,  in  Latin  America,  and  we  have  begun  to  believe  that  the  best 
future  for  Latin  America,  for  Cuba,  and  for  the  United  States  in  its 
relation  to  both  Cuba  and  the  rest  of  Latin  America  lies  precisely 
in  this  relaxation  of  tensions  and  opening  of  new  possibilities  for 
dialog  and  rapprochement  for  all  of  our  peoples.  That  includes  in 
our  hope  even  Cuban  people  on  both  sides  of  the  Florida  Strait. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Fraser. 

]Mr.  Fraser.  You  referred  in  your  statement  to  the  exchange  of 
mail.  My  understanding  is  that  the  embargo  does  not  apply  to  mail, 
that  there  is  no  obstacle,  under  the  present  state  of  the  American  law, 
to  the  exchange  of  mail  communications. 

Keverend  Kivas.  Mr.  l-i'raser,  we  mentioned  communications  rather 
than  mail  and  by  that  we  meant  telephone  conversations,  travel,  intel- 
lectual interchange,  the  ability  of  the  people  to  relate  to  each  other 
and  exchange  ideas  rather  than  just  mail. 

Mr.  Fraser.  But  you  don't  contest  that  statement  of  what  the  law- 
is.  There  is  no  barrier  to  mail. 

Keverend  Rivas.  No;  we  realize  that,  except,  of  course,  that  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  animosity  and  quasi-belligerence  some  of  these  things 
cannot  be  dealt  with  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  people  involved. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Is  mail  opened  in  Cuba  by  the  authorities  ? 

Reverend  Rivas.  We  don't  know  for  sure.  We  suspect  that  it  is,  at 
least  on  the  selected  occasions  and  to  selected  people. 

Mr.  Fraser.  I  thought  telephone  communications  were  open. 

Reverend  Rivas.  They  are  open  although  they  are  very  difficult. 
There  is  only  one  line,  I  think,  open.  Therefore  with  a  great  number  of 
people  interested  in  calling  their  relatives  and  in  cases  of  emergency 
this  becomes  even  more  critical. 

Mr.  Fraser.  You  i-efer  to  the  repression  and  the  authoritarianism  of 
the  present  government  in  Cuba.  Could  you  elaborate  on  some  of  the 
ways  that  that  impacts  on  the  lives  of  the  people  in  Cuba  ? 

Reverend  Rivas.  I  think  it  impacts  on  ways,  for  example,  in  which 
people  relate  to  each  other,  in  which  they  see  their  eventual  participa- 
tion in  shaping  the  nation.  It  involves  their  ability  to  participate  in  a 
creative  manner  in  their  jobs.  It  relates  in  a  way  even  to  the  way  in 
which  parents  relate  to  children,  in  which  relatives  relate  to  each  other. 

Mr.  Fraser.  But  I  want  this  with  more  specificity ;  for  example,  the 
problem  between  parents  and  children.  Wliat  actions  by  the  Govern- 
ment are  having  that  effect  ? 

Reverend  Rrv'AS.  As  it  is  generally  known,  and  obviously  as  recent 
revelations  of  CIA,  attempts  to  kill  Prime  Minister  Castro  seem  to 
corroborate,  Cuba  has  long  felt  it  was  threatened  by  external  forces. 
Therefore  it  felt  the  need  to  establish  very  repressive  internal  meas- 
ures. It  is  understood,  for  example,  in  the  training  the  children  receive 
in  school,  that  patriotic  duty  involves  not  only  supporting,  advancing 
the  goals  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  but  also  denouncing  all  and  every- 
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one  who  may  at  any  point  disagree  or  express  derogatory  opinions  of 
the  present  regime.  Therefore,  there  is  a  danger — and  the  stories  do 
circulate  about  children  being  encouraged  to  spy  on  even  their  parents 
and  relatives. 

Mr.  Fraser,  Wlien  people  make  a  statement  critical  of  the  regime 
that  is  overheard  or  is  communicated  to  the  authorities,  what  happens 
to  them  ? 

Reverend  RivAS.  I  suppose  it  would  depend  on  the  type  of  statement, 
and  the  setting  in  which  the  statement  is  made.  And  there  is  a  question 
of  timing  involved  also.  At  a  time  when  Mr.  Viera  and  I  lived  in 
Cuba  of  course  the  pressures  were  greater.  I  think  there  is  a  new 
relaxation  now,  at  least  partly  in  a  sense  that  the  revolution  is  con- 
solidated, that  it  knows  where  it  is  going,  that  it  has  some  measure  of 
support  and  therefore  I  would  say  that  at  this  particular  time  the 
setting  and  the  kind  of  remark  would  be  more  important.  If  it  were, 
or  it  could  be  understood  in  terms  that  it  involved  conspiracy  or  any- 
thing trying  to  sabotage  or  undermine  economic  goals  or  military  in- 
stallations, then  it  would  mean  immediate  detention  and  whatever 
other  measures. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Let's  say  it  was  serious  enough  so  that  the  authorities 
decided  to  arrest  whoever  had  made  the  statement.  What  formally 
would  happen  to  that  person  ? 

Reverend  Rivas.  That  person  would  be  taken  to  a  place  where 
they  could  be  interrogated  and  if  the  situation  was  serious  enough,  I 
don't  have  any  doubt  that  they  could  be  subjected  to  torture  or  at 
least  psychological  pressures  of  some  shape  to  obtain  some  kind  of 
information  from  them. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Is  torture  used  on  people  who  are  in  detention  ? 

Reverend  Rivas.  Some  of  the  stories  we  hear  are  that  there  are  psy- 
chological pressures  that  have  been  used  even  as  recently  as  last  year 
and  there  is  always  the  threat  of  it — and  this  is  in  a  sense  a  question 
of  physical  torture  also.  But  we  don't  get  as  many  reports  now.  The 
reports  are  more  in  terms  of  lack  of  resources  or  lack  of  food,  for 
example.  But  what  has  been  coming  out  recently  is  that  there  is  a  new 
threat  that  people  will  be  tried  again  and  their  sentences  extended  if 
they  don't  cooperate  or  accept  some  form  of  reeducation. 

Mr.  Fraser.  I  read  of  that.  In  other  words,  at  the  end  of  a  sentence, 
if  the  authorities  decide  that  you  are  not  sufficiently  rehabilitated, 
you  may  have  your  prison  sentence  extended. 

Reverend  Rivas.  That  is  correct. 

]VIr.  Fraser.  You  don't  hear  as  many  stories  today  about  physical 
torture  ? 

Reverend  Rivas.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fraser.  In  the  case  of  somebody  detained,  are  there  cases  where 
people  are  detained  for  extended  periods  without  charges  and  trial? 

Reverend  Rivas.  Yes,  this  is  very  possible,  too. 

]Mr.  Fraser.  It  is  possible  but  how  would  you  characterize  it?  Do 
you  have  concrete  reports  to  that  effect  ? 

Reverend  Rivas.  I  would  have  to  say  honestly  I  don't  have  any 
direct  reports.  I  have  not  had  any  direct  reports  of  that  in  the  past  1 
or  2  years,  I  would  say.  But  I  would  say  that  that  is  not  unheard  of 
or  something  that  people  would  be  surprised  about. 
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Mr.  Fraser.  It  would  be  consistent  with  the  general  way  the  gov- 
ernment operates. 

Reverend  Rivas.  That  is  correct. 

Mr,  Fr.\ser.  Is  a  person  free  to  print  material  that  might  be  critical 
of  the  regime  ? 

Reverend  Rivas.  No,  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Fraser.  What  about  the  right  to  emigrate.  IVhat  restrictions 
are  there  ? 

Reverend  Rivas.  This  is  highly  restricted.  You  have  to  obtain  a 
permit.  You  have  to  have  valid  visas  from  foreign  countries,  some- 
times even  a  third  country.  You  have  to  pay  for  your  plane  tickets  in 
TT.S.  dollars  or  other  hard  currency,  non-Cuban  currency.  That  means 
somebody  from  outside  has  to  send  that  currency.  They  have  to  get  in 
a  waiting  list.  After  that,  if  they  come  to  the  point  where  they  are 
beinir  allowed  to  emigrate,  then  all  their  belongings  are  confiscated 
and  kept  as  property  of  the  state.  You  are  not  allowed  to  either  sell 
07-  trade  any  of  your  belongings.  Your  place  of  abode  is  taken  oyer, 
of  course,  and  in  some  cases  people  hnve  been  deprived  of  their  jobs 
and  sent  out  to  do  work  in  the  fields  for  example,  picking  potatoes  or 
tomatoes  or  whatever. 

INIr.  Fraser.  What  occasions  the  loss  of  their  job  ? 

Reverend  Rivas.  This  is  policy. 

Mr.  Fr.\ser.  You  mean  the  fact  that  they  have  applied  for 
emigration? 

Reverend  Rivas.  Yes.  that  they  applied  and  they  are  somewhat 
close  in  the  list,  that  they  will  be  cominor  out. 

Mr.  Fraser.  If  you  are  charged,  while  in  detention,  is  there  access  to 
a  lawyer? 

Reverend  Rivas.  I  understand  there  is. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Is  that  a  consistent  policy  ? 

ReveT^end  Rwas.  I  understand  that  is  so  also. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  lawyers  are  free  to 
represent  their  clients,  in  whatever  range  of  defense  they  think 
appropriate  ? 

Reverend  Rivas.  Within  the  range  of  what  is  called  socialist  legality 
which  means  that  the  range  of  options  is  somewhat  limited  by  the 
goals  and  purposes  of  the  revolution. 

^fr.  Fraser.  In  other  words,  there  are  constraints  imposed  by  the 
philosophy  or  the  precepts  of  the  revolution  ? 

Reverend  Rivas.  That  is  correct. 

"^Ir.  Fraser.  What  do  you  regard  as  the  most  serious  problem  that 
affects  the  lives  of  the  people  of  Cuba  today  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  government  control  ? 

Reverend  Rrv^AS.  Well,  one  could,  I  suppose,  start  a  list.  I  think  per- 
haps the  most  troublesome  aspect  is  the  fact  that  a  good  many  people 
have  a  sense  of  lack  of  control  over  their  destinv.  The  fact  that  iust 
a  statement  can  in  fact  determine  where  and  in  which  way  they  will  be 
going.  I  must  confess  that  in  practical  terms  there  were  many  people 
in  previous  regimes  who  mav  have  had  a  right  to  control  their  des- 
tinies on  paper  but  because  of  conditions  did  not  have  much  of  a  right 
either.  So  that  is  the  situation. 

Mr.  Bingham.  We  have  a  vote  and  I  will  be  back  in  a  few  minutes. 
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Mr.  Eraser,  I  gather  from  what  you  liave  said  or  others  have  said 
that  social  justice  is  probably  considerably  better  than  it  was  under 
the  old  regime,  before  the  revolution. 

Keverend  Eivas.  I  could  say  that  in  some  areas  this  is  the  case  and 
that  there  is  an  unquestionable  commitment — at  least  in  our  estimate — 
that  the  revolution  be  really  concerned  primarily  with  solving  these 
problems.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Your  impression  is  that  within  the  leadership  of  the 
revolution  or  those  who  now  carry  responsibility,  traditional  freedom 
still  remains  a  possibility  down  the  road  ahead.  That  is,  they  would 
like  to  see  the  regime  change  over  a  period  of  time. 

Keverend  Eivas.  It  is  our  view  that  there  are  those  elements  within 
the  revolution  today.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fraser.  I  am  going  to  have  to  go  vote,  too.  I  think  your  approach 
is  a  very  balanced  one  and  I  think  it  is  very  helpful  for  us  to  have  your 
views. 

Thank  you. 

The  subcommittee  will  be  in  recess. 

[Whereupon,  a  recess  was  taken  from  2  :50  p.m.  to  3  p.m.] 

Mr.  Bingham.  The  joint  subcommittees  will  resume  their  hearing. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  gentlemen,  in  connection  with  the  threats 
that  Reverend  A^iera  has  received,  whether  there  has  been  any  in- 
vestigation by  Federal  authorities  in  connection  with  these  threats, 
as  to  whether,  for  example,  there  has  been  a  violation  of  Reverend 
Viera's  rights  under  the  civil  rights  law  ? 

Reverend  Rivas.  We  don't  know  if  there  has  been  any.  Mr.  Viera 
reported  that  fact  to  the  police.  A  number  of  other  people  in  Miami 
have  received  such  a  threat.  A  list  was  sent  to  various  publications 
of  who  was  in  line  next  to  get  it  but  we  don't  know  whether  tliis  is 
being  pursued  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Bingham.  You  don't  know  whether  the  FBI  is  investigating 
these  threats  ? 

Reverend  Rivas.  No ;  we  don't  know. 

STATEMENT  OF  EEV.  MANUEL  VIERA,  EXECUTIVE  SECEETAHY, 
CUBAN  CHRISTIANS  FOR  JUSTICE  AND  FREEDOM 

Reverend  Viera.  Let  me  explain  in  Spanish  because  my  English 
is  not  good  enough. 

[Reverend  Viera's  statements  as  follow  were  translated  by  Rev- 
erend Rivas.] 

Reverend  Viera.  We  are  concerned  not  only  because  of  the  personal 
threats  made  to  me,  but  also  because  of  the  wave  of  terrorists  acts  com- 
mitted in  Miami  and  other  parts  of  the  country  toward  those  who 
think  different,  who  have  a  different  view  and  perspective  on  a  given 
problem. 

For  example,  the  case  of  Mr.  Luciano  Niervas  who  was  shot  to 
death — five  shots  right  at  the  entrance  of  the  hospital  where  he  had 
just  dropped  his  young  child  to  be  treated. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  people  who  are  in  charge  of  solving 
these  crimes  are  the  same  ones  who  over  1  year  ago  were  also  appointed 
to  investigate  another  criminal  act,  the  death  of  Mr.  Torriente  who 
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-was  also  killed  in  some  manner,  and  we  still  have  no  results  of  that 
either.  These  are  Miami  and  Florida  State  officials. 

For  example,  the  Miami  weekly  Replica,  who  just  committed  the 
grave  sin  of  giving  us  space,  making  room  in  its  pages  for  a  position 
such  as  ours  in  favor  of  lifting  the  embargo  as  well  as  the  position 
against  the  lifting  of  the  embargo — but  just  because  they  opened  their 
paper  to  our  position,  their  offices  were  blown  away  by  a  terrorist 
bomb. 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  don't  undei-stand  why  the  FBI  is  not  involved  in 
this  and  I  think  the  subcommittee  should  investigate  further  and 
recommend  that  the  matter  be  taken  up  by  the  FBI  because  it  appears 
to  me  tliat  there  is  a  Federal  offense  involved  here  in  these  threats  as 
well  as  in  the  crimes  that  have  occurred. 

Reverend  Rivas.  We  fully  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  BixGHAM.  I  am  not  sure  whether  in  your  replies  to  Mr,  Fraser 
you  answered  any  questions  about  freedom  of  religion  in  Cuba.  Did 
you  discuss  that  subject? 

Reverend  Rivas.  Xo. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Would  you  please. 

Reverend  Rivas.  I  think  that  the  situation  again  is  a  question  of 
time  and  unfortunately  many  of  our  compatriots  and  the  press  and 
others  in  this  coimtry  still  deal  with  Cuban  problems  as  if  we  were  in 
1961  or  1963  and  don't  quite  realize  the  changes  and  the  development 
of  events  in  Cuba.  There  was  a  time  in  1961  or  1962  where  there  was 
strong  pressure  on  the  churches,  all  of  the  churches,  in  various  ways. 
The  fact  of  the  case  is  that  today  these  pressures  have  been  minimized. 
There  is  freedom  of  worship.  There  are  no  limitations  to  people  wor- 
shiping in  their  churches.  There  are  some  limitations  in  non-worship- 
related  affairs  such  as  public  meetings,  meetings  outside  of  a  church 
building,  the  bringing  of  children  to  Sunday  school,  for  example,  with- 
out their  parents.  There  is  a  requirement  on  people  who  join  churches 
or  who  are  active  participants  in  churches,  that  the  state  have  a  list 
of  those  persons  as  well  as  their  financial  contributions. 

There  is  also  both  in  a  statement  made  3  or  4  j^ears  ago  and  in  the 
new  proposed  Constitution,  a  limitation  that  religious  beliefs  cannot 
be  allowed  to  be  given  as  grounds  for  social-political  activities  of  any 
kind  or  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  social  development  of  the 
country.  Tliese  affect  today  particularly  some  groups  such  as  the 
Jehovah  Witnesses  and  Seventh  Day  Adventists.  The  Jehovah  Wit- 
nesses, for  example,  do  not  engage  in  military  affairs  because  of  their 
beliefs.  They  don't  salute  military  symbols  or  even  national  symbols. 
The  Seventh  Day  Adventists  don't  work  on  Saturdays  also  because  of 
their  convictions.  In  both  cases  these  groups  are  given  a  hard  time 
because  there  is  no  room  for  conscientious  objection  to  military  service 
in  Cuba  today.  And  there  is  also  no  room  for  not  working  on  Saturday, 
even  on  conscience  or  religious  grounds.  So  you  have  some  limitations 
to  what  one  woidd  broadly  call  religious  liberty  but  in  terms  of  worship 
there  is  formal  freedom  as  far  as  we  know. 

Reverend  Viera  [As  translated  by  Reverend  Rivas]. 

I  want  to  make  an  additional  statement  to  this  as  someone  who  had 
to  leave  his  country  as  a  political  exile  and  also  with  religious 
conscience  appeals.  As  you  know,  from  our  statement,  I  was  the 
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executive  secretary  which  is  the  highest  office  in  the  Cuban  Council  of 
Protestant  Churches  in  Cuba.  And  for  several  years  I  was  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  Cuban  Protestant  Ministers  in  Exile. 

I  can  testify  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  change  toward  liberali- 
zation with  regard  to  church-state  relationships.  Relations  have  im- 
proved remarkably.  We  should  encourage  this  type  of  change. 

]Mr.  Bingham.  How  large  is  the  Methodist  Church  in  Cuba,  both 
in  the  past  and  at  present  ? 

Eeverend  Rivas.  The  Methodist  Church  had  around  10,000  com- 
municant members  as  of  June  1,  1959,  the  first  year  of  the  revolution. 
Today  there  are  close  to  4,000  communicant  members.  This  decrease 
in  numbers  resulted  from  a  good  number  coming  to  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  as  exiles  and  also  because  some  were  lost  along  the 
way  in  the  midst  of  these  difficulties  of  the  early  period.  The  total 
Protestant  community  in  Cuba  according  to  the  only  survey  that  we 
have  which  was  conducted  in  1954,  commissioned  by  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity Student  Union  in  Havana  numbered  300,000  people  who  were 
related  to  various  Protestant  churches  at  that  time. 

]\Ir.  Bingham.  Again  I  want  to  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your 
appearance  here  and  we  are  very  grateful  for  your  help  in  these 
proceedings. 

Reverend  Viera.  Thank  you  very  much  for  this  opportunity. 

Reverend  Rivas.  We  hope  this  subcommittee  will  be  helpful  in 
directing  U.S.  policy  in  a  new  direction  with  regard  to  Cuba. 

]Mr.  Bingham.  Thank  you.  We  hope  so. 

Eeverend  Eivas.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Our  next  witness  is  Dr.  Arden  Miller,  president  of 
the  American  Public  Health  Association.  I  understand  you  were  a 
participant  in  a  mission  of  public  health  professionals  visiting  Cuba 
recently.  I  have  a  biographical  statement  of  Dr.  ^Jiller  but  in  the 
interest  of  time  I  will  insert  it  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

Will  you  proceed,  please. 

STATEMENT  OF  DE.  C.  AEDEN  MILLER,  PEESILENT,  AMERICAN 
PUBLIC   HEALTH   ASSOCIATION 

Dr.  C.  Arden  Miller  is  President  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association. 
He  has  held  various  positions  in  the  academic  world  including  Dean  of  the 
Medical  School  and  Director  of  the  Medical  Center  at  the  University  of  Kansas. 
His  activities  in  the  field  of  health  and  medicine  have  taken  him  to  various  parts 
of  the  world  where  lie  has  served  as  a  consultant  to  the  University  of  Ghana 
and  the  Mahidol  University  in  Banglvok.  both  in  relation  to  AID-sponsored 
projects.  Dr.  Miller  has  a  long  list  of  publication  credits  to  his  name  dealing 
with  such  varied  subjects  as  polio  research  and  national  health  insurance.  He  is 
currently  investigating,  among  other  subjects,  the  role  of  consumers  in  the 
governance  of  health  agencies. 

Dr.  Miller  recently  participated  in  a  delegation  of  health  professionals  which 
visited  Cuba.  Their  purpose  was  to  look  into  the  health  resources  and  services 
there. 

Dr.  Miller.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  prepared  a  written  statement  which  I  would  ask  to  be  a  part  of 
the  record  and  I  will  not  go  through  that  statement  in  its  entirety  but 
attempt  to  summarize  it. 

I  am  C.  Arden  Miller,  a  physician  and  professor  in  the  School  of 
Public  Health  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  I  have  previously 
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served  as  vice  chancellor  for  health  sciences  at  tnat  university  and, 
before  that  as  dean  of  the  medical  school  at  the  University  of  Kansas. 
I  currently  am  president  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association. 
My  testimony  is  presented  without  the  endorsement  of  any  of  these 
oro;anizations,  although  for  reasons  that  will  be  made  clear,  I  am 
confident  that  the  membership  of  the  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion would  support  this  statement  if  there  had  been  sufficient  oppor- 
tunity to  request  it. 

I  want  to  make  one  other  statement  regarding  my  qualifications  to 
comment  on  Cuba.  I  have  had  experience  in  consulting  and  visiting 
in  developing  countries,  largely,  however,  in  Africa  and  Asia  work- 
ing for  agencies  such  as  ATT),  UNICEF,  and  the  World  Bank,  I  have 
not  had  experience  in  Latin  America  until  a  visit  to  Cuba  late  last 
year.  I  had  received  an  invitation  about  a  year  ago  from  the  U.S. 
Cuban  Health  Exchange  to  join  a  delegation  of  16  physicians,  dentists, 
and  nurses  visiting  there  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  their  health 
services  and  resources.  I  was  pleased  to  be  able  to  join  that  delegation 
and  was  particularly  pleased  when  my  credentials  were  submitted  to 
the  State  Department  for  approval  for  this  trip,  to  have  the  passport 
validated  for  this  travel. 

T  need  emphasize  that  there  are  other  members  of  the  same  delega- 
tion who  have  submitted  letters  tolling  of  their  experiences,  I  think  in 
most  respects  supporting  what  I  have  to  say,  and  may  I  request  those 
letters  be  made  part  of  the  record.  I  have  in  mind  letters  from  Dr. 
Geiger  and  Dr.  Whorton. 

Mr.  BixGHAM.  Without  objection. 

[The  letters  referred  to  follow  :] 

School  of  Medicine,  Department  of  Community  Medicine, 

Health  Sciences  Center, 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook, 

Stony  Brook,  N.Y.,  June  11,  1975. 
Mr.  Roger  Majak, 

Staff  Consultant,  House  Subcommittee  on  International  Trade  and  Commerce, 
U.S.  Congress,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Majak  :  This  letter  is  in  support  of  those  already  sent  to  you  by 
Dra.  C.  Arden  Miller  and  M.  Donald  Whorton  urging  an  end  to  the  U.S.  embargo 
on  Cuba.  Like  them,  I  was  a  member  of  a  delegation  of  health  professionals  who 
visited  Cuba  for  three  weeks  in  1974 ;  and  like  them,  there  are  particular  points  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  : 

1.  In  peacetime  circumstances,  an  embargo  that  restricts  the  flow  of  medical 
and  scientific  books  and  journals,  and  the  free  exchange  of  scientific  and  medical 
information  and  knowledge,  is  a  contravention  of  every  principle  of  scientific  and 
academic  freedom — the  very  freedoms  whose  abrogation  we  are  so  quick  to  de- 
plore in  selected  other  nations.  It  politicizes  science  and  medical  research,  and 
puts  us  in  the  position  of  withholding  such  knowledge  for  political  reasons.  And 
it  interferes  with  the  further  free  development  of  medical  and  biological  knowl- 
edge, which  is.  or  should  be,  an  international  human  activity  above  national 
political  considerations. 

As  just  one  example :  in  Havana,  I  spent  an  evening  with  a  cancer  researcher 
of  international  stature  and  a  long  record  of  quality  research  and  publication.  He 
was  currently  working  on  problems  associated  with  cancer-causing  viruses — and 
he  had  found  it  virtually  impossible  to  obtain  a  whole  series  of  texts,  research 
reviews,  journals,  publications  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute  and  other  scien- 
tific publications  from  the  United  States  directly  relevant  to  his  research,  be- 
cause of  the  embargo.  I  have  since  acquired  a  sizable  package  of  these  materials 
and  mailed  them  to  him,  but  as  Drs.  Miller  and  Whorton  have  indicated,  there  is 
no  certainty  that  mail  will  ever  arrive.  I  would  like  to  ask  our  Secretary  of  State 
how  this  policy  advances  our  national  interest,  or  benefits  mankind. 
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2.  The  embargo  also  restricts  the  sale  of  drugs  and  biological  agents  to  Cuba, 
including  many  drugs  (again,  those  for  the  treatment  of  cancer  come  to  mind) 
which  are  readily  available  only  from  the  United  States.  This  does  not  deserve  to 
be  called  a  "policy."  It  is  an  obscenity. 

3.  I  wish  to  underscore  Dr.  Miller's  observation  that  the  embargo  is  equally 
harmful  to  us.  Ending  the  embargo  would  not  be  a  unilateral  exercise  in  largesse. 
We  are  not  the  sole  source  of  knowledge  and  wisdom  from  whom  all  benefits 
flow ;  we  have  things  to  learn  from  others.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  field 
of  health  care.  I  have  spent  most  of  the  past  decade  attempting  to  find  new  solu- 
tions to  the  appalling  health  problems  of  the  impoverished  black  populations  of 
rural  Mississippi  and  the  inner-city  ghettos — whose  morbidity  and  mortality 
rr.tes,  it  should  be  noted,  are  now  substantially  higher  than  those  now  reported 
in  rural  and  urban  Cuba.  How  have  the  Cubans  effected  such  extraordinary  and 
rapid  change  in  health  levels?  What  were  the  priorities?  Which  types  of  inter- 
vention had  greatest  impact?  Since  the  Cuban  Ministry  of  Health  has  detailed 
and  apparently  reliable  demographic  and  health  data,  answers  to  such  questions 
may  be  available — and  of  direct  applicability  to  some  of  our  own  national  prob- 
lems. But  we  are  currently  denied  the  opportunity  to  learn. 

Finally,  the  embargo  itself  seems  to  me  to  be  an  exercise  in  political  cynicism 
that  can  only  invite  the  contempt  of  other  nations — and  is  doing  so.  The  rest  of 
the  world,  and  particularly  the  other  nations  of  Latin  America,  are  surely  aware 
of  our  unseemly  willingness  to  donate  (or  at  least  sell)  arms  and  munitions  of 
all  sorts,  nuclear  technology,  and  goods  of  every  description  to  fascist  dictator^ 
ships  of  the  kind  we  helped  bring  to  power  in  Chile,  despite  that  country's 
condemnation  by  a  long  list  of  distinguished  and  impartial  international  organiza- 
tions for  the  most  barbaric  invasions  of  human  rights  and  denials  of  freedom. 
In  that  context,  the  continuation  of  our  embargo  against  Cuba  merely  high- 
lights the  real  nature  of  the  political  tests  that  seem  to  underlie  our  trade 
policies. 

For  these  reasons,  the  embargo  should  be  lifted  in  its  entirety.  At  the  very  least, 
our  policies  should  be  changed  to:  (1)  prohibit  any  interference  with  the  free 
and  unrestricted  flow  of  scientific  texts,  publications  and  information,  particu- 
larly in  the  areas  of  medical  and  biological  research.  (2)  permit  the  free  exchange 
of  scientists  and  physicians  between  the  two  nations,  including  attendance  at 
scientific  meetings  and  conventions,  (3)  prohibit  any  interference  whatsoever 
with  the  sale,  donation  or  exchange  of  medicines,  biological  agents,  medical 
equipment  and  the  like. 
Sincerely  yours, 

H.  Jack  Geigeb,  M.D., 

Professor. 

Chesapeake  Physicians  Professional  Association, 

Baltimore,  Md.,  May  21, 1975. 
Mr.  Roger  Majak, 

Staff  Consultant,  Hou^e  Subcommittee  on  International  Trade  and  Commerce, 
U.S.  Congress,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Majak  :  I  would  support  Dr.  Arden  Miller's  letter  of  9  May  1975. 
Like  Dr.  Miller,  I  also  vras  privileged  to  participate  in  a  delegation  of  health 
professionals  who  visited  Cuba  for  a  period  of  three  weeks  in  September  1974. 
Although  Dr.  Miller,  in  his  letter,  has  discussed  the  important  aspects  of  Cuba 
which  we  observed,  I  would  like  to  re-emphasize  certain  important  ones. 

The  economic  embargo  has  obviously  extended  to  medical  supplies  and  informa- 
tion. The  paucity  of  medical  textbooks  and  journals  was  striking.  Cuba  has  had 
to  rely  heavily  upon  Eastern  Europe  for  these  materials.  There  is  a  general 
resentment  of  the  embargo  but  a  more  profound  anger  is  present  concerning 
medical  and  health  related  materials.  There  appears  to  be  no  rationale  for  this 
policy  in  the  light  of  our  relationships  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China. 

We  had  no  hindrance  in  movement  or  interaction  with  various  people  we 
met.  I  was  surprised  at  the  lack  of  hostility  that  we,  as  Americans,  encountered 
from  the  Cuban  people. 

I  also  share  Dr.  Miller's  frustration  in  the  failure  of  mail  service  between 
our  countries. 
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If  you  believe  that  personal  testimony  before  your  subcommittee  would  serve 
any  useful  purpose,  I  would  be  happy  to  arrange  an  appearance  in  association 
with  Dr.  Miller. 

Sincerely  yours, 

M.  Donald  Whorton,  M.D.,  M.P.H., 
Associate  Director,  Emergency  Services. 

Dr.  Miller.  We  were  impressed  with  the  way  priorities  in  Cuba 
have  been  ordered  for  the  rendering  of  health  services.  Exceedingly 
high  priorities  are  attached  to  perinatal  care  of  a  routine  sort  that 
emphasizes  reaching  every  pregnant  woman  with  perinatal  services. 
The  Cubans  have  achieved  a  record  of  seven  to  eight  prenatal  visits 
for  each  pregnancy.  They  established  as  well  high  priority  for  the 
care  of  newborns  in  the  first  year  of  life.  Other  priorities  include 
eradication  of  all  easily  preventable  communicable  diseases  by  means 
of  routine  immunization  and  sanitation,  and  protection  from  all  work 
related  health  hazards.  Great  emphasis  attaches  to  health  services  of 
proven  effectiveness  that  can  reach  everyone.  Elaborate  medical  tech- 
nologies are  not  emphasized,  although  basic  laboratory  resources  seem 
adequate. 

Great  effort  has  been  made  to  equalize  the  distribution  of  facilities 
which  were  previously  concentrated  in  Havana.  A  hierarchical  chain 
of  health  facilities  has  been  established  throughout  the  country.  These 
consist  of  area  health  units  which  service  3,000  to  5,000  people ;  poly- 
clinics each  of  which  services  about  30.000;  regional  hospitals  which 
service  a  population  of  several  hundred  thousand.  To  achieve  this  dis- 
tribution of  facilities  an  extensive  construction  program  was  under- 
taken. The  revolutionary  government  has  built  and  equipped  260  poly- 
clinics and  more  than  50  rural  hospitals.  Equipment  for  these  facilities 
is,  in  every  way,  adequate  although  neither  fancy  nor  scientifically 
elegant. 

Unlike  the  experience  of  visiting  other  developing  countries,  we  saw 
no  one  in  Cuba  who  appeared  to  be  neglected.  We  saw  no  shantytowns, 
public  trash,  or  filth.  We  place  credence  in  these  observations  for  we 
were  free  to  moA^e  about  as  we  wished  without  chaperones. 

Our  hosts  reported  on  major  health  indices,  suggesting  that,  in  these 
respects,  Cuba  now  nearly  matches  the  accomplishments  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and,  given  a  few  years  more,  the  indices  may  ap- 
proach the  records  of  Scandinavia  and  Western  Europe.  These  claims 
do  not  seem  fanciful  when  viewed  against  the  data  and  services  we 
observed.  Reduction  of  infant  mortality  is  an  especially  striking 
accomplishment. 

The  Cubans  appear  to  have  been  greatly  inconvenienced  by  the  em- 
bargo ;  they  may  even  have  suffered.  But  the  purposes  of  their  revolu- 
tion appear  not  to  have  been  seriously  jeopardized.  Their  resolve  may 
even  have  been  greatly  stiffened.  The  effects  of  the  embargo  on  health 
facilities  were  interesting.  Even  though  medical  and  health-related 
materials  are  presumably  exempt  from  the  embargo,  we  saw  no  goods 
of  recent  origin  from  the  United  States.  Most  equipment  came  from 
eastern  Europe;  some  from  Sweden  and  other  western  European 
countries.  We  also  saw  one  incubator  for  premature  infants  that  bore 
a  label  from  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  Pharmaceuticals  are  in 
very  short  supply  and  the  Cubans  bear  a  deep  resentment  that  the  em- 
bargo has  deprived  them  of  medications.  Our  hosts  reported  that  medi- 
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cations  ^hicli  we  traded  for  prisoners  taken  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs  had 
very  early  or  lapsed  expiration  dates. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  effects  of  the  embargo  pertained  to 
libraries  in  hospitals  and  health  professional  schools.  The  shelves  are 
nearly  empty.  Those  books  that  do  exist  date  back  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. There  are  practically  no  current  periodicals  or  serials  in  the 
biomedical  sciences.  Current  materials  clearly  are  available  to  the  coun- 
try's planners  and  administrators  in  the  Ministry  of  Health;  they 
are  familiar  vvith  current  biomedical  concepts  and  practices  in  our 
country  and  elsewhere.  But  students  and  teachers  are  terribly  deprived 
of  learning  materials.  They,  of  course,  can  make  do,  but  they  harbor 
deep  resentment  against  our  Govern riient  because  of  the  inconvenience 
and  deprivations  they  have  suffered. 

[The  subcommittees  recessed  briefly.] 

^Ir.  Bingham.  The  subcommittee  wail  be  in  order. 

Dr.  Miller,  will  you  continue  ? 

Dr.  Miller.  I  was  making  the  point  that  the  embargo  has  had  a  tre- 
mendously deleterious  effect  on  libraries  and  exchange  of  information. 
This  would  appear,  although  a  great  inconvenience,  not  to  have  seri- 
ously jeopardized  the  productivity  of  their  educational  programs  in  im- 
portant ways. 

At  the  time  of  the  revolution  Cuba  had  a  ratio  of  physicians  to  popu- 
lation of  1  to  1,000.  Nearly  half  of  all  the  physicians  in  the  country  left 
at  the  time  of  the  revolution.  The  prerevolutionary  rates  of  physicians 
to  population — about  1  to  1,000 — has  since  been  restored.  This  rapid 
tempo  of  professional  development  will  be  maintained  to  achieve  a  rate 
of  about  1  to  600.  The  Cubans  scorn  the  use,  as  in  the  United  States,  of 
nurse  practitioners  and  physicians  associates.  ''We  want  Cubans  to  have 
a  real  doctor."  Interestingly  enough  the  Russian  feldshers  were  equally 
scorned. 

The  Cubans  readily  acknowledge  their  great  obligation  to  the  So- 
viet Union.  But  in  spite  of  this  aid  they  insist  that  they  are  developing 
a  socialism  that  is  uniquely  Cuban.  The  Cubans  are  quick  to  contrast 
the  aid  they  receive  from  Eussia  with  that  which  this  country  is  re- 
puted to  render  Latin  America  in  countries  such  as  Chile. 

The  embargo  may  contribute  to  what  appears  to  be  profound  misun- 
derstandings among  Cubans  about  our  country.  For  example,  even  very 
senior  health  officials  expressed  sympathy  that  we  are  deprived  of  an 
opportunity  to  visit  socialist  countries  in  order  to  share  scientific  in- 
formation with  them.  Our  efforts  to  assure  Cubans  that  a  brisk  ex- 
change of  visitors  and  information  takes  place  between  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  the  United  States  met  with  polite  disbelief. 

Similarly,  in  book  stores,  clerks  sympathized  that  we  are  not  allowed 
in  the  United  States  to  read  the  classic  socialist  works  of  Marx  and 
Lenin.  When  we  protested  that  these  works,  although  having  a  limited 
appeal,  are  readily  available  to  anyone  who  wants  them,  the  disbelief 
was  obvious.  The  Cubans  think  we  are  a  repressed  people,  and  no  flow 
of  information  from  our  country  counteracts  that  belief. 

Finally,  we  were  impressed  that,  we,  ourselves,  suffer  as  a  result  of 
the  embargo.  We  are  deprived  of  information  about  important  achieve- 
ments in  health  and  health  services.  As  we  attempt  to  reorder  our  do- 
mestic priorities  in  these  matters,  we  benefit  enormously  from 
knowledge  of  what  others  are  doing.  Success  with  lowering  on  infant 


mortality  rate  is  important  to  us;  the  importance  need  not  be  jaded 
by  economic  and  political  ideologies  that  differ  from  our  own. 

The  stores  are  nearly  empty  in  Cuba.  The  goods  which  are  available 
consist  of  bare  essentials.  Very  little  that  is  frivolous  is  available,  and 
that  at  an  outrageous  price.  Two  complete  school  uniforms  cost  5  pesos ; 
a  pair  of  sunglasses  costs  50  pesos.  Collectors  of  the  exotic  in  our  dele- 
gation bought  Chinese  made  toothbrushes  from  a  Cuban  nationalized 
Woolworth's. 

The  availability  of  food  is  a  pressing  issue.  The  Cubans  claim  to 
have  eliminated  all  malnutrition  by  means  of  strict  rationing — refer- 
ence the  United  Kingdom  during  World  War  II.  Food  is  scarce  and 
the  Cuban  people  have  not  been  quick  to  expand  their  food  supply  by 
changing  their  eating  habits.  Seafood  is  abundant,  but  this  has  not 
traditionally  been  part  of  the  Cuban  diet.  Other  developing  countries 
have  this  same  difficulty.  Eating  habits  are  not  easily  changed.  Other 
people's  delicacies,  for  example,  dogs  or  insects,  are  repugant  to  the 
uninitiated  even  in  the  face  of  hunger. 

The  people  we  saw  appeared  well  nourished.  A  rare  case  of  kwashior- 
kor has  been  reported  in  Oriente  Province.  Given  this,  we  would  ex- 
pect a  prevalence  of  less  extreme  forms  of  malnutrition  to  exist  in 
that  province.  We  reviewed  data  from  a  longitudinal  study  of  50,000 
randomly  selected  children.  They  are  growing  at  a  rate  about  10  per- 
cent behind  English  norms  but  catching  up  rapidly.  This  represents 
an  important  achievement.  Our  own  10-State  nutritional  survey  re- 
vealed probably  as  much  or  more  malnutrition  and  poor  growth  than 
is  experienced  in  Cuba. 

Our  Cuban  hosts  were  interested  in  my  role  as  president  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association.  They  were  in  the  process  of 
appljdng  for  membership  of  their  newly  created  Society  for  Public 
Health  in  the  World  Federation  of  Public  Health  Associations  and 
wanted  reassurance  that  we  would  not  block  that  effort.  I  emphasized 
that  we  would,  in  fact,  sponsor  their  membership,  which  we  subse- 
quently did,  and  the  Cuban  society  was  recently  elected  unanimously  to 
full  participation  in  the  World  Federation. 

For  some  years  the  APHA  has  been  planning  a  joint  meeting  with 
the  Mexican  Public  Health  Association  to  be  held  in  Mexico  in  June 
1976.  Mexican  colleagues  and  APHA  representatives  recentl}^  agreed 
that  the  participation  of  Cuban  health  workers  will  be  an  important 
asset  to  the  success  of  that  Conference. 

By  long  tradition  the  APHA  has  elected  vice  presidents,  largely 
honorary,  from  Canada  and  from  Latin  America.  This  year  the  Asso- 
ciation's nominating  committee  has  recommended  that  a  Cuban,  Dr. 
Francisco  Rojas  Ochoa,  be  elected  as  our  L?.tin  American  vice  presi- 
dent. The  nomination  is  not  contested  and  will  almost  surely  result  in 
election. 

If  the  embargo  is,  in  any  way,  responsible  for  failure  of  mail  serv- 
ices between  our  countries,  then  please,  by  all  means,  lift  it.  Smce  re- 
turning from  Cuba  I  have  attempted  to  keep  in  touch  with  colleagues 
there,  both  as  a  matter  of  personal  interest  and  in  an  effort  to  facilitate 
publication  of  their  scientific  papers  in  our  own  domestic  health  jour- 
nals. The  few  letters  that  get  through  take  many  months,  and  appnr- 
ently  many  mailings  are  lost  altogether.  I  resent  this  interference  with 
exchange  of  potentially  useful  scientific  information. 
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Thank  you  veiy  much. 

[The  preparecrstatement  of  Dr.  Miller  follows :] 

Pbepabed  Statement  of  Dr.  C.  Aeden  Miller 

I  am  C.  Arden  Miller,  a  physician  and  Professor  in  the  School  of  Public  Health 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  I  have  previously  served  as  Vice  Chancellor 
for  Health  Sciences  at  that  University  and,  before  that  as  Dean  of  the  Medical 
School  at  the  University  of  Kansas.  I  currently  am  President  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association.  My  testimony  is  presented  without  the  endorsement 
of  any  of  these  organizations,  although  for  reasons  that  will  be  made  clear  I  am 
confident  that  the  membership  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association  would 
support  this  statement  if  there  had  been  sufficient  opportunity  to  request  it. 

I  have  had  extensive  experience  reviewing  health  services  in  developing  coun- 
tries, providing  consultation  for  such  agencies  as  UNICEF,  the  World  Bank,  and 
AID.  This  experience  has  centered  on  Asian  and  African  countries.  Until  recently 
1  had  not  visited  in  Latin  America. 

About  a  year  ago  I  received  a  query  from  an  agency  previously  unknown  to 
me — the  U.S.-Cuban  Health  Exchange — asking  if  I  would  like  to  join  a  delega- 
tion of  health  professionals  to  visit  Cuba.  I  affirmed  my  interest  and  in  Septem- 
ber of  1974  I  joined  a  delegation  of  sixteen  physicians,  nurses,  and  dentists  who 
reviewed  health  services  in  that  country  for  about  three  weeks.  Before  leaving 
for  this  trip  I  submitted  all  appropriate  credentials  to  the  passport  office  of  our 
State  Department  and  in  a  matter  of  only  a  few  days  my  passport  was  validated 
for  travel  to  Cuba. 

The  purpose  of  our  visit  was  to  satisfy  our  interest  concerning  the  health 
resources  and  services  of  Cuba.  I  was  especially  interested  in  priorities  of  services, 
the  participation  of  recipients  of  care  in  the  actual  organization  and  delivery 
of  services,  and  in  the  nurture  of  children  in  a  society  in  v/hich  women  were 
reputed  to  have  moved  away  from  some  traditional  roles  of  home-making. 

lu  Cuba  the  highest  priorities  are  attached  to  perinatal  care,  includinv;  exten- 
sive prenatal  services ;  to  the  care  of  children  especially  in  the  first  year  of  life ; 
the  eradication  of  all  easily  preventable  communicable  diseases  by  means  of 
routine  immunization  and  sanitation;  and  to  protection  from  all  work  related 
health  hazards.  Great  emphasis  attaches  to  health  services  of  proven  effectiveness 
that  can  reach  everyone.  Elaborate  medical  technologies  are  not  emphasized, 
although  basic  laboratory  resources  seem  adequate. 

Great  effort  has  been  made  to  equalize  the  distribution  of  facilities  which  were 
previously  concentrated  in  Havana.  A  hierarchical  chain  of  health  facilities  has 
been  established  throughout  the  country.  These  consist  of  area  health  units  which 
service  three  to  five  thousand  people :  polyclinics  each  of  which  servif-es  .'' bout 
thirty  thousand ;  regional  hospitals  which  service  a  population  of  several  hun- 
dred thousand ;  and  additional  provincial  and  specialty  medical  centers.  To 
achieve  this  distribution  of  facilities  an  extensive  construction  program  was 
undertaken.  The  revolutionary  government  has  built  and  equipped  260  poly- 
clinics and  more  than  50  rural  hospitals.  Equipment  for  these  facilities  is,  in 
every  way,  adequate  although  neither  fancy  nor  scientifically  elegant. 

Unlike  the  experience  of  visiting  other  developing  countries,  we  saw  no  one  in 
Cuba  v,ho  appeared  to  be  neglected.  We  saw  no  shanty-towns,  public  trash,  or 
filth.  We  place  credence  in  these  observations  for  we  were  free  to  move  about  as 
we  wished  without  chaperones. 

Our  hosts  reported  on  major  health  indices,  suggesting  that,  in  these  respects, 
Cuba  now  nearly  matches  the  accomplishments  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
and,  given  a  few  years  more,  the  indices  may  approach  the  records  of  Scandi- 
navia and  Western  Europe.  These  claims  do  not  seem  fanciful  when  viewed 
against  the  data  and  services  we  observed.  Reduction  of  infant  mortality  is  an 
especially  striking  accomplishment. 

The  Cubans  appears  to  have  been  greatly  inconvenienced  by  the  embargo ;  they 
may  even  have  suffered.  But  the  purposes  of  their  revolution  appear  not  to  have 
been  seriously  jeopardized.  Their  resolve  may  even  have  been  greatly  stiffened. 
The  effects  of  the  embargo  on  health  facilities  was  interesting.  Even  though 
medical  and  health  related  materials  are  presumably  exempt  from  the  embargo, 
we  saw  no  goods  of  recent  origin  from  the  United  States.  Most  equipment  came 
from  Eastern  Europe ;  some  from  Sweden  and  other  Western  European  countries. 
We  also  saw  one  incubator  for  premature  infants  that  bore  a  label  from  the 
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People's  Republic  of  China.  Pharmaceuticals  are  in  very  short  supply  and  the 
Cubans  bear  a  deep  resentment  that  the  embargo  has  deprived  them  of  medica- 
tions. They  reported,  as  well  that  medications  which  we  traded  for  prisoners 
taken  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs  had  very  early  expiration  dates. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  effects  of  the  embargo  pertained  to  libraries  in 
hospitals  and  health  professional  schools.  The  shelves  are  nearly  empty.  Those 
books  that  do  exist  date  back  a  quarter  of  a  century.  There  are  practically  no 
current  periodicals  or  serials  in  the  biomedical  sciences.  Current  materials  clearly 
are  available  to  the  country's  planners  and  administrators  in  the  Ministry  of 
Health ;  they  are  familiar  with  current  biomedical  concepts  and  practices  in  our 
country  and  elsewhere.  But  students  and  teachers  are  terribly  deprived  of  learn- 
ing materials.  They,  of  course,  can  make  do,  but  they  harbor  deep  resentment 
against  our  government  because  of  the  inconvenience  and  deprivations  they 
have  suffered. 

The  education  of  health  professionals  is  an  achievement  in  which  our  hosts 
took  great  pride.  Nearly  half  of  all  the  physicians  in  the  country  left  at  the 
time  of  the  revolution.  The  prerevolutiouary  rates  of  physicians  to  population 
(.about  1:1000)  has  since  been  restored.  This  rapid  tempo  of  professional  de- 
velopment will  be  maintained  to  achieve  a  rate  of  about  1 :600.  The  Cubans  scorn 
r]ie  use,  as  in  the  I'.S.,  of  mirse  practitioners  and  physician  associates.  "We  want 
Cubans  to  have  a  real  doctor."  Interestingly  enough  the  Russian  feldshers  were 
equally  scorned. 

The  Cubans  readily  acknowledge  their  great  obligation  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
But  in  spite  of  this  aid  they  insist  that  they  are  developing  a  socialism  that  is 
uniquely  Cuban.  The  Cubans  are  quick  to  contrast  the  aid  they  receive  from 
Ruasia  with  that  which  this  country  is  reputed  to  render  Latin  America  in 
countries  such  as  Chile. 

The  Embargo  may  contribute  to  what  appears  to  be  profound  misunderstand- 
ings among  Cubans  about  our  country.  For  example,  even  very  senior  health 
officials  expressed  sympathy  that  we  are  deprived  of  an  opportunity  to  visit 
socialist  countries  in  order  to  share  scientific  information  vvith  them.  Our  effortts 
to  assure  Cubans  that  a  brisk  exchange  of  vL-^itors  and  information  takes  place 
between  U.S.iS.R.  and  U.S.A.  met  with  polite  disbelief.  Similarly,  in  book  stores, 
clerks  sympathized  that  we  are  not  allowed  in  the  U.S.A.  to  read  the  classic 
socialist  works  of  Marx  and  Lenin.  When  we  protested  that  these  works,  al- 
though having  a  limited  appeal  are  readily  available  to  anyone  who  wants  them, 
the  disbelief  was  obvious.  The  Cubans  believe  we  are  a  repressed  people,  and  no 
flow  of  information  from  our  country  counteracts  that  belief. 

Finally,  we  were  impressed  that  we,  ourselves,  suffer  as  a  result  of  the  em- 
bargo. We  are  deprived  of  information  about  important  achievements  in  health 
and  health  services.  As  we  atttempt  to  reorder  our  domestic  priorities  in  these 
matters,  we  benefit  enormously  from  knowledge  of  what  others  are  doing.  Success 
with  lowering  an  infant  mortality  rate  is  important  to  us ;  the  importance  need 
not  be  jaded  by  economic  and  political  ideologies  that  difTer  from  our  own. 

The  stores  are  nearly  empty  in  Cuba.  The  goods  which  are  available  consist 
of  hare  essentials.  Very  little  that  is  frivolous  is  available,  and  that  at  an  out- 
rageous price.  (Two  complete  school  uniforms  cost  5  pesos :  a  pair  of  sun  glasses 
costs  50  pesos.)  Collectors  of  the  exotic  in  our  delegation  bought  Chinese-made 
toothbrushes  from  a  Cuban  Woolworths. 

The  availability  of  food  is  a  pressing  issue.  The  Cubans  claim  to  have  elimi- 
nated all  malnutrition  by  means  of  strict  rationing  (ref.  the  United  Kingdom 
during  W.W.  II).  Food  is  scarce  and  the  Cuban  people  have  not  been  quick  to 
expand  their  food  supply  by  changing  their  eating  habits.  Seafood  is  abundant, 
hut  this  has  not  traditionally  been  part  of  the  Cuban- diet.  (Other  developing 
countries  have  this  same  difficulty.  Eating  habits  are  not  easily  changed.  Other 
people's  delicacies,  e.g.,  dogs  or  insects,  are  repugnant  to  the  uninitiated  even 
in  the  face  of  hunger. ) 

The  people  we  saw  appeared  weir  nourished.  A  rare  case  of  kwashiorkor  has 
been  reported  in  Oriente  Province.  Given  this,  we  would  expect  a  prevalence  of 
less  extreme  forms  of  malnutrition  as  well  to  exist  in  that  Province.  We  received 
data  from  a  longitudinal  study  of  50,000  randomly-selected  children.  They  are 
growing  at  a  rate  about  10  percent  behind  English  norms  but  catching  up  rap- 
idly. This  represents  an  important  achievement.  Our  own  ten-state  nutritional 
Purvey  revealed  probably  as  much  or  more  malnutrition  and  poor  growth  rate 
than  is  experienced  in  Cuba. 
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Our  Cuban  hosts  were  luierestecl  in  my  role  as  President  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association.  They  were  in  the  process  of  applying  for  membership 
of  their  newly  created  Society  for  Public  Health  in  the  World  Federation  of 
Public  Health  Association  and  wanted  reassurance  that  we  would  not  block 
that  effort.  I  emphasized  that  we  would,  in  fact,  sponsor  their  membership, 
which  we  subsequently  did,  and  the  Cuban  society  was  recently  elected  unanim- 
ously to  i'lill  participation  iu  (lie  World  i'ederatiou. 

For  some  years  the  APHA  has  been  planning  a  joint  meeting  vv'ith  the  Mexican 
Public  Health  Association  to  be  held  in  Mexico  in  June,  1975.  Alexican  colleagues 
and  APHA  representatives  recently  agreed  that  the  participation  of  Cuban 
health  workers  \\  ill  be  an  important  asset  to  the  success  of  that  Conference. 

By  long  tradition  the  Al'HA  has  elected  vice-presidents,  largely  honorary, 
from  Canada  and  from  Latin  America.  This  year  the  Association's  nominating 
committee  has  recommended  that  a  Cuban,  Dr.  Francisco  Rojas-Ochoa,  be  elected 
as  our  Latin  American  Vice-President.  The  nomination  is  not  contested  and  will 
almost  surely  result  in  election. 

If  the  embargo  is,  iu  any  way,  responsible  for  failure  of  mail  services  between 
oui-  countries,  then  please,  by  all  means,  lift  it.  Since  returning  from  Cuba,  I  have 
attempted  to  keep  in  touch  with  colleagues  there,  both  as  a  matter  of  personal 
interest  and  in  an  effort  to  facilitate  publication  of  their  scientific  papers  in  our 
own  domestic  health  journals.  The  few  letters  that  get  through  take  many 
loonths,  and  apparently  many  mailings  are  lost  altogether.  I  resent  this  inter- 
ference with  exchange  of  potentially  useful  scientific  information. 

Mv.  Bingham.  Thank  you  for  a  most  interesting  statement. 

I  had  not  realized  myself  that  such  strides  have  been  made.  In  the 
last  paragraph  of  your  statement  you  say  that  the  correspondence  that 
you  have  attempted  to  have  since  your  visit  has  taken  a  long  time  and 
that  you  resent  that. 

Do  you  have  any  idea  of  where  the  interference  is  taking  place, 
where  the  delays  are  taking  place? 

Dr.  Miller.  None  whatsoever.  I  don't  know  whether  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment is  obstructing  it,  or  whether  our  own  is  doing  it.  I  do  know 
when  we  were  in  Havana  we  were  able  to  pick  up  the  telephone  in  our 
hotel  room  and  within  2  or  3  hours  establish  contact  with  our  families 
in  this  country.  But  if  on  that  same  day  I  mailed  a  postcard,  the 
message  open  for  everybody  to  read,  8  weeks  were  required  for  it  to 
arrive  home,  long  after  I  had  arrived  there  myself. 

When  I  was  in  Cuba  we  gathered  up  all  the  data  and  information 
that  we  could  and  had  voluminous  notes.  At  one  point  one  of  the  hosts 
chided  that  we  all  would  go  home  and  write  articles  about  Cuba.  I 
said,  "No,  write  your  own  articles  about  what  you  are  doing  and  we 
will  help  get  them  published." 

They  were  delighted  by  this  and  said,  "We  will  prepare  manu- 
scripts.'' I  have  been  trying  to  carry  on  a  correspondence  with  those 
Cuban  colleagues  in  order  to  get  those  manuscripts  and  assist  in  their 
publication,  and  it  has  been  impossible. 

A  routine  New  Year's  greeting  that  was  mailed  from  one  of  them 
in  November  arrived  at  my  house  in  March.  I  drop  letters  at  the  Post 
Office  and  never  hear  anything  from  them  again.  Once  more  I  have  no 
idea  who  is  obstructing  that  correspondence  but  it  is  a  very  real 
obstacle. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Do  you  know  whether  mail  goes  by  way  of  Mexico  ? 

Dr.  Miller.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Do  you  know  whether  the  telephone  communication 
is  by  way  of  Mexico  ? 

Dr.  Miller.  I  don't  know  that  but  the  telephone  communication 
was  very  simple  and  easy  and  efficient. 
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Mr.  Bingham.  What  about  going  the  other  way,  have  you  tried 
that  ?  Telephoning  from  here  to  there. 

Dr.  Miller.  No. 

Mr.  Bingham.  You  have  not  tried  that. 

Dr.  Miller.  No;  I  have  not  tried  it. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Did  you  visit  any  prisons  ? 

Dr.  Miller.  No.  Interestingly,  we  each  were  asked  to  make  a  list 
of  things  that  we  would  like  to  see,  and  I  included  a  visit  to  prisons  and 
added  a  justification  that  we  don't  do  a  very  good  job  in  this  country 
of  providing  health  supervision  and  medical  care  in  our  jails  and 
prisons,  and  Cuba  seemed  to  be  so  successful  in  reaching  everybody 
with  high  level  services  that  I  would  like  to  observe  if  that  same  suc- 
cess applies  to  imprisoned  people. 

There  was  never  any  mention  made  of  that  request.  I  did  not  press  it 
and  they  did  not  respond  to  it. 

]\tr.  Bingham.  You  referred  to  a  10-State  study  that  showed  some 
health  statistics  in  which  we  are  doing  poorly.  Would  you  tell  us  more 
about  that. 

Dr.  Miller.  The  10-State  nutritional  survey  in  this  country  was 
published  2  or  3  years  ago.  I  think,  and  the  States  drawn  were  fairly 
representative  of  the  entire  coimtry.  I  think  they  included  Texas, 
Massachusetts,  and  some  far  Western  and  Midwestern  States.  It 
shows  that  about  a  third  of  our  cliildren  are  stunted  in  their  growth 
and  are  receiving  inadequate  diets  and  that  nutrition  or  malnutrition 
is  one  of  this  country's  most  pressing  and  major  health  hazards  and 
one  that  we  have  not  been  very  responsive  to. 

Mr.  Bingham.  You  suggested  that  the  Cubans — so  far  as  you  could 
judge — seemed  to  be  better  off. 

Dr.  Miller.  No  worse  in  regard  to  nutrition. 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  don't  want  to  go  into  too  much  detail  on  that,  but 
I  am  wondering  if  the  malnutrition  in  the  United  States  is  not  to  some 
degree  a  factor  of  too  much  junk  food. 

Dr.  Miller.  Well.  I  think  that  is  clearly  an  important  factor.  But 
I  think  we  have  to  recognize  that  the  matter  of  eating  junk  food  is  not 
entirely  a  matter  of  personal  and  individual  choice.  I  think  we  are 
being  programed  to  eat  junk  food.  Wien  my  children  watch  tele- 
vision they  may  be  exhortcrl  to  eat  cereal  in  which  the  nutritional  value 
of  the  cereal  may  be  less  than  the  box  it  is  packed  in.  Children  are  be- 
ins:  pro.oframed  to  make  poor  nutritional  choices — in  favor  of  iunk 
food^  But  I  think  there  are  other  more  important  considerations  about 
nutrition  in  this  country.  One  of  the  best  correlations  in  our  State 
between  inadequate  diet  and  malnutrition  is  the  adequacy  of  the  hous- 
ing. Families  who  live  in  a  house  with  no  stove  or  no  refrigerator  or 
no  running  water — and  thei^e  are  many  of  them— have  inadequate 
diets,  and  no  amount  of  exhortation  and  public  education  improves 
that.  They  just  don't  have  the  resources  and  the  wherewithal  to  im- 
prove their  diets  no  matter  how  great  their  understanding  about  what 
they  ought  to  be  eating. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Dr.  Miller,  again  I  thank  you.  I  am  sorry  that  more 
of  our  colleagues  did  not  get  a  chance  to  hear  you  but  there  are  many 
conflicting  demands  on  their  tim.e. 

Dr.  Miller.  Thank  you  very  much.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  you. 
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Mr.  BixGiiAM.  Off  the  record. 

[Discussion  oil  the  record.] 

Mr.  Bingham.  On  the  record. 

Our  final  witness  this  afternoon  is  Mr.  Carl  J.  Carlson,  president 
and  executive  director  of  the  Cigar  Association  of  America,  Inc.  He  is 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Michael  Kowalsky,  economist  and  associate  execu- 
tive director  and  Mr.  I^eon  Singer,  counsel  to  the  association. 

STATEMENT  OF  GAEL  J.  CARLSON,  PRESIDENT  AND  EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR,  CIGAR  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

]Mr.  Caklson.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  am  sorry  we  have  been  so  long  reaching  you.  You 
have  been  very  patient.  You  may  proceed  in  any  way  you  wish.  If  you 
would  like  to  submit  your  statements  for  the  record  they  will  be 
printed  in  full. 

Mr.  Carlson.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  statement  is  quite  brief. _ 

My  name  is  Carl  J.  Carlson.  I  am  president  and  executive  director 
of  the  Cigar  Association  of  America,  Inc.  With  me  are  Michael  J. 
Kowalsky,  economist  of  the  association,  and  Leon  Singer,  counsel  to 
the  association. 

The  Cigar  Association  of  America,  Inc.,  hereafter  called  the  asso- 
ciation, is  a  trade  association  whose  manufacturer  members  produce  in 
excess  of  three-quarters  of  all  large  cigars;  that  is,  those  weighing 
more  than  3  pounds  per  1,000— sold  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  liglit  of  the  possibility  of  our  resumption  of  diplomatic  or 
trade  relations  with  Cuba,  our  concern  is  with  the  potential  effect 
on  the  U.S.  cigar  industry  should  such  trade  relations  be  resumed 
with  Cuba. 

The  association,  however,  anticipatory  of  any  resumption  of  trade 
relations  with  Cuba,  desires  to  apprise  the  appropriate  Government 
bodies  of  tJie  unusual  situation  now  existing  as  a  result  of  the  long 
passage  of  time  since  the  imposition  in  1962  of  the  Cuban  embargo. 

Prior  to  the  embargo,  at  least  95  percent  of  the  cigars  made  en- 
tirely of  Cuban  tobacco — so-called  clear  Havana  cigars — and  sold 
in  the  United  States  were  manufactured  in  factories  in  the  United 
States. 

Table  I  ^  attached  hereto  shows  the  quantities  of  cigars  made  in 
U.S.  Customs  bonded  warehouse  factories  (class  6  factories)  during 
the  fiscal  period  1952  through  1962  and  the  quantities  of  Cuban 
cigars — also  known  as  clear  Havana — imported  into  the  United 
States  for  consumption  during  the  same  period.  To  qualify  as  a 
U.S.  Customs  bonded  warehouse  factory,  cigars  could  be  made  therein 
only  from  tobacco  imported  from  any  one  country.  The  only  tobacco 
used  in  those  factories  was  Cuban  grown. 

These  class  6  factories,  as  table  1  reveals,  produced  in  excess  of  90 
percent  of  all  so-called  clear  Havana  cigars,  both  imported  from 
Cuba  and  made  under  Customs  supervision  in  the  United  States. 
Additionally,  and  particularly  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  there  were  quite  a 
number  of  other  cigar  factories  which,  although  not  class  6  factories, 

1  Table  I  appears  on  page  241. 
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manufactured  annually  during  that  same  period  approximately  100 
million  clear  Ha vana"^  cigars  which  were  not  sold  under  Customs 
stamp.  Accordingly,  of  over  250  million  clear  Havana  cigars  sold  in 
the  United  States  "during  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1952-1962  in  excess 
of  95  percent  thereof  were  made  in  TT.S.  cigar  factories. 

In  addition,  there  was  a  substantial  number  of  large  cigars  made 
and  sold  in  the  United  States,  the  filler  of  which  was  all  Cuban 
tobacco  or  blended  with  Cuban  tobacco.  Accordingly,  virtually  all 
cigars  containing  Cuban  tobacco  sold  in  the  United  States  during 
that  period,  be  they  clear  Havana  or  blended  with  Havana,  were 
manufactured  in  the  U.S.  factories. 

During  the  decade  preceding  the  embargo,  approximately  25  per- 
cent to  30  percent  of  all  the  filler  tobacco  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
large  cigars  in  the  United  States  was  Cuban  grown  tobacco  imported 
into  the  United  States  (see  table  11).^  Up  to  2  years  elapsed  from  the 
time  the  U.S.  cigar  manufacturers  acquired  Cuban  tobacco  in  its  raw 
state  until  such  tobaccos  were  processed  and  cured  sufficiently  for  use 
by  them  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars. 

As  a  result  of  the  embargo,  U.S.  cigar  manufacturers  were  compelled 
to  look  to  other  countries  to  replace  Cuban  tobacco.  To  create  a  cigar 
approaching  as  nearly  as  possible  the  taste  and  aroma  of  a  cigar  the 
filler  of  which  contained  Cuban  tobacco,  in  whole  or  in  part,  U.S. 
cigar  manufacturers  found  that  only  tobacco  grown  in  certain  tropical 
or  subtropical  climates  could  replace  Cuban  filler  tobacco.  In  the 
decade  subsequent  to  the  Cuban  embargo,  primarily  as  a  result  of  the 
increasing  industrial  use  of  the  tobacco  farmland  and  the  migration  of 
farmers  to  urban  pursuits,  production  of  domestic  filler  tobacco  (types 
41-46,  see  table  II)  declined  from  a  high  of  103  million  pounds  to  a 
present  low  of  approximately  31  million  pounds. 

Cuba  has  never  discontinued  production  of  clear  Havanas  and  would 
have  no  difficulty,  unless  curtailed,  in  directing  clear  Havanas  into  the 
U.S.  market.  Furthermore,  cigars  made  in  whole  or  in  part  of  Cuban 
tobacco  are  now  being  manufacturered  in  many  countries  throughout 
the  world  other  thanlhe  United  States,  and  Cuban  tobacco  is  or  may 
be  available  not  only  in  Cuba  but  in  many  other  countries. 

Notwithstanding"^  that,  the  U.S.  cigar  industry  believes  that  its 
present  product  is  equal  if  not  superior  to  the  cigars  made  in  whole  or 
in  part  of  Cuban  tobaccos  before  the  embargo,  there  is.  in  the  mind 
of  the  consumer  a  certain  quality  associated  with  cigars  made  with 
Cuban  tobacco.  This  consumer  association  which,  valid  or  not,  IJke 
that  of  French  perfume  or  French  wine,  would  impose  upon  the  U.S. 
cigar  manufacturers  an  unfair  competitive  disadvantage  if  Cuban 
cigars  were  permitted  to  enter  the  U.S.  market  immediately  upon  re- 
sumption of  trade  relations  with  Cuba.  Since  it  takes  up  to  a  2-year 
period  for  the  processing  and  curing  of  Cuban  tobaccos,  the  U.S.  cigar 
manufacturers  could  produce  no  cigars  during  that  period  to  compete 
with  these  clear  Havanas. 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  will  have  to  interrupt  you,  sir.  We  will  be  right 
back. 

[Brief  recess.] 

Mr.  Bingham.  The  subcommittees  will  resume  their  session. 


1  Table  II  appears  on  page  241. 
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Mr.  Carlson,  will  you  proceed, 

Mr.  Carlson.  Moreover,  it  would  be  competitively  advantageous  to 
Cuba  to  limit,  whether  legally  or  through  trade  manipulations,  the 
importation  of  the  raw  material — Cuban  filler  and  wrapper  tobacco — 
so  as  to  afford  its  Cuban  made  '"Clear  Havanas''  an  exclusive  market  in 
the  United  States. 

In  light  of  the  foregoing,  the  association  therefore  respectfully  re- 
quests that  if  and  when  trade  relations  with  Cuba  are  resumed,  any 
cigars  made  outside  the  United  States  in  whole  or  in  part  of  Cuban 
tobacco,  be  restricted  from  withdrawal  from  U.S.  Customs  bonded 
factories  or  warehouses  for  at  least  1  year  from  the  time  Cuban  tobacco 
is  to  be  imported  into  the  United  States  in  sufficient  quantities  as 
indicated  below : 

(1)  During  the  first  year  of  the  Cuban  tobacco  exported  by  Cuba 
for  entry  into  the  United  States,  at  least  1  percent  shall  be  wrapper 
tobacco. 

That  is  the  wrapper  leaf,  the  outer  leaf  that  finishes  the  cigar  off. 

(2)  In  the  second  year  and  thereafter  cigars  manufactured  outside 
the  United  States,  in  whole  or  in  part  of  Cuban  tobacco  may  be  ex- 
ported for  entry  into  the  United  States  in  the  ratio  of  1  cigar  for 
every  1  pound  of  Cuban  tobacco  imported  into  the  United  States  in 
the  previous  year. 

Only  when  U.S.  cigar  manufacturers  have  an  adequate  quantity 
of  Cuban  tobacco,  filler,  binder  and  wrapper  sufficiently  processed 
and  cured  to  manufacture  cigars  made  in  whole  or  in  part  of  Cuban 
tobacco  will  they  be  able  to  compete,  as  they  did  in  the  decade  prior 
to  the  embargo,  with  cigars  manufactured  in  Cuba  and  imported  into 
the  United  States  or  with  cigars  now  being  made  or  which  can  else- 
where be  made  in  whole  or  in  part  of  Cuban  tobacco. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  formal  statement. 

I  refer  you  again  to  table  I  that  substantiates  some  of  the  data 
recited  in  the  statement,  and  to  table  II  which  similarly  gives  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  imports  of  filler  type  tobaccos  during  the  pre- 
embargo  period  and  subsequent  thereto  from  other  countries. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Carlson  follows :] 

Pkepaked  Statement  op  Carl  J.  Carlson,  President  and  Executive  Director, 

Cigar  Association  of  America,  Inc. 

My  name  is  Carl  J.  Carlson.  I  am  President  and  Executive  Director  of  the 
Cigar  Association  of  America.  Witli  me  are  Micliael  J.  Kowalsky,  Economist  of 
tlie  Association  and  Leon  Singer,  Counsel  to  the  Association. 

The  Cigar  Association  of  America,  Inc.  (hereafter  called  the  Association), 
is  a  trade  association,  whose  manufacturer  members  produce  in  excess  of  three- 
quarters  of  all  large  cigars  (i.e.  those  weighing,  more  than  three  pounds  per 
thousand)  sold  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  light  of  the  possibility  of  our  resumption  of  diplomatic  or  trade  rela- 
tions with  Cuba,  our  concern  is  with  the  potential  effect  on  the  U.S.  Cigar  In- 
dustry should  such  trade  relations  be  resumed  with  Cuba. 

The  Association,  however,  anticipatory  of  any  resumption  of  trade  relations 
with  Cuba,  desires  to  apprise  the  appropriate  government  bodies  of  the  unusual 
situation  now  existing  as  a  result  of  the  long  passage  of  time  since  the  impo.si- 
tion  in  1962  of  the  Cuban  Embargo. 

Prior  to  the  Embargo,  at  least  95%  of  the  cigars  made  entirely  of  Cuban 
tobacco  (so-called  "Clear  Havana"  cigars)  and  sold  in  the  United  States  were 
manufactured  in  factories  in  the  United  States. 
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Table  I,  attached  hereto,  shows  the  quantities  of  cigars  made  in  United  States 
Customs  Bonded  Warehouse  Factories  (Class  6  factories)  during  the  fiscal  period 
1952  through  1962  and  the  quantities  of  Cuban  cigars  (also  known  as  "Clear 
Havana")  imported  into  the  United  States  for  consumption  during  the  same 
period.  To  qualify  as  a  United  States  Customs  Bonded  Warehouse  Factory,  cigars 
could  be  made  therein  only  from  tobacco  imported  from  any  one  country.  The 
only  tobacco  used  in  those  factories  was  Cuban  grown.  These  Class  6  factories, 
as  Table  1  reveals,  produced  in  excess  of  90%  of  all  so-called  "Clear  Havana" 
cigars,  both  imported  from  Cuba  and  made  under  Customs  supervision  in  the 
United  States.  Additionally,  and  particularly  in  Tampa,  Florida,  there  were  quite 
a  number  of  other  cigar  factories,  which,  although  not  Class  6  factories,  manu- 
factured annually  during  that  same  period  approximately  100  million  "Clear 
Havana"  cigars  which  were  not  sold  under  Customs  stamp.  Accordingly,  of  over 
250  million  "Clear  Havana"  cigars  sold  in  the  United  States  during  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1952-1962  in  excess  of  95%  thereof  were  made  in  United  States  cigar 
factorie.s.  In  addition,  there  were  a  substantial  number  of  large  cigars  made  and 
sold  in  the  United  States,  the  filler  of  which  was  all  Cuban  tobacco  or  blended  with 
Cuban  tobacco.  Accordingly,  virtually  all  cigars  containing  Cuban  tobacco  sold 
in  the  United  States  during  that  period,  be  they  "Clear  Havana"  or  blended  with 
Havana,  were  manufactured  in  United  States  factories. 

During  the  decade  preceding  the  Embargo,  approximately  25%  to  30%  of  all  the 
filler  tobacco  used  in  the  manufacture  of  large  cigars  in  the  United  States  was 
Cuban  grown  tobacco  importert  into  the  United  States  (see  tfil)le  II).  Up  to  two 
j^ears  elapsed  from  the  time  the  United  States  cigar  manufacturers  acquired 
Cuban  tobacco  in  its  raw  state  until  such  tol)accos  were  processed  and  cured 
sufficiently  for  use  by  them  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars. 

As  a  result  of  the  Embargo,  United  States  cigar  manufacturers  were  compelled 
to  look  to  other  countries  to  replace  Cuban  tobacco.  To  create  a  cigar  approaching 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  taste  and  aroma  of  a  cigar,  the  filler  of  which  contained 
Cuban  tobacco,  in  whole  or  in  part.  United  States  cigar  manufacturers  found 
that  only  tobacco  grown  in  certain  tropical  or  sub-tropical  climates  could  replace 
Cuban  filler  tobacco.  In  the  decade  subsequent  to  the  Cuban  Embargo,  primarily 
as  a  result  of  the  increasing  industrial  use  of  the  tobacco  farm  land  and  the 
migration  of  farmers  to  urban  pursuits,  production  of  domestic  filler  tobacco 
(Types  41^6 — see  table  II)  defln-e^  from  a  high  of  103  million  pounds  to  a 
present  low  of  approximately  31  million  pounds. 

Cuba  has  never  discontinued  production  of  "Clear  Havanas"  and  would  have 
no  difficulty,  unless  curtailed,  in  directing  "Clear  Havanas"  into  the  United  States 
market.  Furthermore,  cigars  made  in  whole  or  in  part  of  Cuban  tobacco  are  now 
being  manufactured,  in  many  countries  throughout  the  world,  other  than  the 
United  States,  and  Cuban  tobacco  is  or  may  be  available  not  only  in  Cuba  but  in 
many  other  countries. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  United  States  cigar  industry  believes  that  its  present 
product  is  equal  if  not  superior  to  the  cigars  made  in  whole  or  in  part  of  Cuban 
tobaccos  before  the  Embargo,  there  is,  in  the  mind  of  the  consumer  a  certain 
quality  associated  with  cigars  made  with  Cuban  tobacco.  This  consumer  associa- 
tion whether  valid  or  not.  like  that  of  "French  Perfume"  or  "French  Wine," 
would  impose  upon  the  United  States  cigar  manufacturers  an  unfair  competitive 
disadvantage  if  Cuban  cigars  were  permitted  to  enter  the  United  States  market 
immediately  upon  resumption  of  trade  relations  with  Cuba.  Since  it  takes  up  to 
a  two  year  period  for  the  processing  and  curing  of  Cuban  tobaccos.  United  States 
cigar  manufacturers  could  produce  no  cigars  during  that  period  to  compete  with 
these  "Clear  Havanas." 

Moreover  it  would  be  competitively  advantageous  to  Cuba  to  limit,  whether 
legally  or  through  trade  manipulations,  the  importation  of  the  raw  material 
(Cuban  filler  and  wrapper  tobacco),  so  as  to  afford  its  Cuban  made  "Clear 
Havanas"  an  exclusive  market  in  the  United  States. 

In  light  of  the  foregoing,  the  Association  therefore  respectfully  requests,  that 
if  and  when  trade  relations  with  Cuba  are  resumed,  any  cigars  made  outside 
the  United  States,  in  whole  or  in  part  of  Cuban  tobacco,  be  restricted  from  with- 
drawal from  United  States  Customs  Bonded  Factories  or  Warehouses,  for  at 
least  one  year  from  the  time  Cuban  tobacco  is  to  be  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  sufficient  quantities  as  indicated  below  and  thereafter  to  the  ratio 
limitation  also  indicated  below. 
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(1)  During  the  first  year  of  the  Cuban  tobacco  exported  by  Cuba  for  entry 
into  the  United  States,  at  least  1%  shall  be  wrapper  tobacco. 

(2)  In  the  second  year  and  thereafter  cigars  manufactured  outside  the  United 
States,  in  whole  or  in  part  of  Cuban  tobacco  may  be  exported  for  entry  into  the 
United  States  in  the  ratio  of  one  cigar  for  every  one  pound  of  Cuban  tobacco 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  the  previous  year. 

Only  when  United  States  cigar  manufacturers  have  an  adequate  quantity  of 
Cuban  tobacco,  filler,  binder  and  wrapper,  sufiiciently  processed  and  cured  to 
manufacture  cigara  made,  in  whole  or  in  part  of  Cuban  tobacco,  will  they  be 
able  to  compete,  as  they  did  in  the  decade  prior  to  the  Embargo,  with  cigars 
manufactured  in  Cuba  and  imported  into  the  United  States  or  with  cigars  now 
being  made  or  which  can  elsewhere  be  made,  in  whole  or  in  part  of  Cuban  tobacco. 

TABLE  I.— CUBAN  CIGARS  IMPORTED  FOR  CONSUMPTION  AND  CIGARS  MANUFACTURED  IN  CUSTOMS  BONDED 

WAREHOUSE  FACTORIES,  1952-«2 


Imports 

from  Cuba 

(thousands) 


Customs 

factories 

(thousands) 


Total  1 
(thousands) 


Cuba  as  a 

percent  of 

total 


Fiscal  year: 
1952-.. 
1953-... 
1954.... 
1955.... 
1956-._. 
1957... . 
1958... . 
1959..._ 
1960-... 
1961.... 
1962.... 


13,850 

193,  308 

207,158 

6.69 

12,  825 

202, 654 

216,  148 

6.33 

13,830 

199,  164 

212,994 

6.49 

15,  428 

222,057 

237,  485 

6.50 

17,  205 

231,310 

248,  515 

6.92 

18,  885 

233,  785 

252,670 

7.47 

22,  249 

238,  477 

260,  726 

8.53 

27,968 

253,  769 

281,737 

9.93 

19,  475 

241,404 

260,  S80 

7.47 

17,037 

181,515 

198,  552 

8.58 

8,451 

156,  143 

164,  594 

5.41 

'  The  foregoing  does  not  include  "Clear  Havana"  cigars  made  in  the  United  States  in  non-Customs  bonded  warehouse 
factories. 

Source:  Annual  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  Service,  Washington,  D.C. 

TABLE  II.— DOMESTIC    PRODUCTION  AND   CONSUMPTION    OF    CIGAR    FILLER-TYPE    TOBACCOS'    INCLUDING 

IMPORTS  FOR  CONSUMPTION,  SELECTED  YEARS 


Calendar  year 


Foreign 

filler 

imports  for 

consumption  ^ 

(thousands 

of  FSW) 


Domestic 

consumption « 

Percent        (thousands 

Cuban  of  FSW) 


Total 

consumption 

(thousands 

of  FSW) 


Foreign 
as  a  percent 

of  total 
consumption 


Domestic 

production 

(thousands 

of  FSW) 


1952. 
1953. 
1954. 
1955. 
1956. 
1957. 
1958. 
1959. 
1960. 
1961. 

1971. 
1972. 
1973. 
1974. 


312 

,902 
456 
365 

,157 
033 

,400 
917 
320 

,184 


86.7 
89.0 
94.0 
90.3 
78.7 
77.7 
81.1 
77.0 
63.8 
57.6 


95,  794 

85,  609 

103,  363 

120, 402 


90,219 
93,  469 
74,652 
93, 869 
84, 509 
77,362 
89,  192 
81,326 
81,998 
82, 921 


54,  928 

47,278 

38,  053 

(0 


129,531 
134,  371 
113,108 
133,  234 
132,  665 
126, 395 
139, 592 
140, 243 
142,318 
142, 105 


150,722 
132,887 
141,416 


30.3 
30.4 
34.0 
29.5 
36.3 
38.8 
36.1 
42.0 
42.4 
41.6 


63.6 
64.4 
73.1 


81,055 
78,  864 
90,814 
83,  205 
78,  768 
72,452 
79, 105 
88,  478 
86,  800 
91,  834 


34,  993 
27, 135 
31,724 
30,  550 


>  Includes  stemmed  filler,  unstemmed  filler  and  scrap  used  for  cigars. 

'  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  uses  the  following  factors  to  convert  imports  at  "Reported  Weight"  to  a  Farm  Sales 
Weight  bases  (FSW).  Stemmed  (including  scrap),  1.624;  Unstemmed,  1.160. 

s  Cigar  filler  tobaccos  are  defmed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  as  type  41— Pennsylvania,  types  42-44— Ohio, 
and  type  46— Puerto  Rico. 

*  Not  available. 

Note:  It  should  be  noted  that  cigar  tobaccos  consist  of:  Wrapper:  Tobacco  leaf  which  encases  the  cigar;  binder:  Tobaco 
whicb  binds  the  roll  of  filler;  filler:  Tobacco  which  fills  the  cigar. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  "Imports  of  Merchandise  for  Consumption  and  General  Imports"— IM145;, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  "Annual  Report  on  Tobacco  Statistics,  1973  and  earlier." 
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Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Carlson,  gentlemen,  I  am  not  a  cigar  smoker. 
I  am  sorry  that  some  of  my  colleagues  who  do  smoke  cigars  are  not 
here  because  I  hear  them  say  they  can't  wait  for  Cuban  cigars  to  come 
back. 

Now,  is  that  a  myth  ? 

Mr.  Carlson.  I  will  use  the  first  two  letters  of  your  word  "myth" 
and  admit  that  there  is  a  mystique  to  Cuban  cigars  and  Cuban  tobac- 
cos, and  I  think  that  there  are  substantial  grounds.  We  feel  that  the 
product  that  is  being  made  in  the  United  States  today,  as  well  as 
some  from  other  countries,  have  tobaccos  equal  to  or  even  superior  to 
some  of  the  Cuban  cigars  that  are  on  the  market  today.  This  still  does 
not  prevent  some  of  our  fellow  citizens  from  paying  up  to  $2  to 
$2.50  per  Cuban  cigar  to  get  them  where  they  can. 

From  our  own  observation  there  are  varying  degrees  of  quality 
both  in  workmanship  and  material  in  Cuban  cigars  today,  and  I  think 
that  the  smoker  is  going  to  make  an  appraisal  of  the  product  when 
it  is  available  to  him  and  make  the  determination  as  to  whether  he  is 
going  to  continue  to  buy  it  or  not,  and  I  don't  question  for  a  moment 
but  that  some  of  the  cigars  being  made  today  and  oti'ered  to  the  public 
are  very  good. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Do  you  ever  have  blindfold  tests  ? 

Mr.  Carlson.  I  have  never  been  exposed  to  them.  T  recall  many  years 
ago  some  of  the  tobacco  companies  advertised  blindfold  tests.  Now, 
Ave  sometimes  test  cigars  that  have  been  stripped  of  all  identification 
marks  to  make  appraisals.  I  have  not  subiected  myself  to  any  tests 
where  we  were  smoking,  say,  a  Cuban  cigar  as  against  a  domestically 
made  one. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Downey,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  testified  before  these  subcommittees  that  Cuban 
cigars  would  be  subject  to  a  column  2  tariff  rate  of  $4.50  per  pound  and 
25  percent  of  value  should  the  embargo  be  lifted.  To  what  extent  do 
you  estimate  that  would  protect  Am.erican  cigar  manufacturers  ? 

Mr.  Carlson.  T  think  unquestionably  it  would  protect  the  manufac- 
turer to  a  very  substantial  degree  because  for  a  20-pound  cigar — which 
is  rouqfhly  a  cigar  the  size  I  have  here,  this  would  weigh  a  little  over  20 
pounds — we  figure  that  would  come  to  about  $150  duty  per  thousand. 

Then  by  the  time  you  tack  on  the  price  of  the  commodity,  freight, 
other  considerations,  and  m.arkups  for  the  importer,  that  cigar  would 
probably  have  to  sell  for  well  over  $1.50  to  $1.75,  which  should  be  a 
deterrent,  and  yet  the  interesting  thiner  in  the  ci^ar  market,  our  indus- 
try is  a  very  denressed  one  in  tliat  their  unit  sales  have  been  declining 
year  after  year  ever  since  the  Sur.fTeon  General's  report  when  there 
was  a  flurrv  of  activity  and  sales  shot  upward.  Tt  has  been  declining 
ever  since  then  and  the  stransre  phenomenon  is  that  the  higher  price 
cio-PTS  are  the  ones  that  are  selling  the  best. 

So  that  T  think  that  if  a  man  wanted  a  Cuban  cigar  and  it  cost  a 
$1 .50  or  $1.75.  he  is  o-oinpr  to  "nay  for  it. 

Mr.  Rinottam.  This,  I  take  it,  would  apply  to  completed  cigars.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr,  C.AT^LSox.  T  wanted  to  make  a  point  of  that  in  reference  to  vour 
inquiry.  The  price  of  the  rio-ar  with  a  cohim.n  2  duty  would  obviouslv — 
the  application  of  that  duty  rate  would  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  wide 
acceptance,  and  would  make  it  a  less  fearsome  object  from  a  com- 
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petitive  standpoint.  On  the  other  hand,  if  that  catea^ory  2  duty  applied 
to  tobacco  it  would  become  extremely  difficult  for  the  American  manu- 
facturer importing  that  tobacco  to  produce  a  cigar  that  he  could  get 
into  the  marketplace  at  a  reasonable  price. 
Mt.  Bingham.  Would  it  apply  to  the  unprocessed  tobacco? 
Mr.  Carlson.  We  do  not  know.  In  fact,  we  inquired — we  understood 
that  Mr.  Downey  indicated  that  category  2  duties  would  apply  but  I 
am  not  sure  that  that  is  clearly  established.  We  would  assume  if  it  is 
going  to  apply  to  the  finished  product  it  would  apply  to  the  raw  mate- 
rial as  well. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Well,  if  that  were  the  case  then  you  have  an  addi- 
tional problem  in  addition  to  the  timing  problem  that  you  have  here. 
Mr.  Carlson.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Bingham.  So  far  as  your  recommendations  are  concerned,  at 
least  in  part  they  are  short  term.  But  I  believe  your  second  recom- 
mendation would  be  for  an  indefinite  regulation. 

Mr,  Carlson.  That  is  the  way  we  have  stated  it  in  our  statement.  I 

would  like  to  expand  on  our  thinking  there  and  say 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  wish  you  would.  It  is  not  clear  to  me. 
Mr.  Carlson.  I  realize  it  is  not  clear.  I  think  it  Vvould  be  an  expres- 
sion of  the  industry  to  say  tliat  at  such  a  time  as  sufficient  Cuban 
tobacco  had  been  assimilated  into  the  manufacturing  process  in  this 
country  so  that  no  manufacturer  was  suffering  shortages  so  that  he 
was  in  a  position  to  produce  what  he  could  sell  in  the  marketplace, 
then  this  proviso  would  dissolve. 
Would  you  agree  to  that  ^ 
Mr.  Singer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Do  you  anticipate  that  Cubans  might  want  to  sell  the 
completed  product  and  therefore  hold  back  on  the  supply  of  the  to- 
bacco ? 

Mr.  Carlson.  We  have  implied  that  in  our  statement,  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  "We  have  no  basis  for  anticipating  but  we  realize  that  this  could 
come  about  for  two  possible  reasons : 

One,  a  very  real  reason  on  the  basis  of  our  understanding  that  Cuban 
tobacco  is  not  overly  plentiful.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  highly  ques- 
tionable that  a  wrapper  tobacco,  the  outer  leaf  would  be  available  for 
shipment  at  all.  Their  own  production  has  substantially  increased,  as 
we  understand  it,  and  their  own  production  is  consuming  a  large  part 
of  the  tobacco.  Then  there  is  the  otlier  aspect  of  it — and  this  is  con- 
jecture, just  thoughts  that  flash  through  your  mind — that  conceivably 
the  Cuban  people  might  elect  to  ship  the  product  in  without  shipping 
the  raw  material  in  just  to  gain  a  competitive  advantage.  That  is  what 
we  have  implied  in  our  statement. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Well,  thank  you  very  much,  IMr.  Carlson,  gentlemen. 
These  are  matters,  I  might  say,  that  probably  would  be  the  concern 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  so  far  as  jurisdiction  is  concerned, 
but  we  are  very  glad  to  have  this  information  and  we  will  take  it  into 
account. 

Mr.  Carlson.  Thank  you  for  hearing  us. 
]Mr.  Bingham.  The  subcommittees  will  stand  adjourned. 
[Whereupon,  at  4 :30  p.m.  the  subcommittees  adjourned,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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WEDNESDAY,  JULY  9,   1975 

House  of  Eepresentattves, 
Committee   on    International   Kelations, 
Subcommitti:;e  on  International  Trade  and 
Commerce  and  on  International  Organizations, 

Washington,  D.O. 

The  subcommittees  met  at  1 :30  p.m.,  in  room  2200,  Kayburn  House 
Office  Building,  Hon.  Donald  M.  Eraser  (chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Organizations)  presiding. 

Mr.  Eraser.  Today  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Organiza- 
tions and  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Trade  and  Commerce 
continue  joint  hearings  on  the  U.S.  trade  embargo  of  Cuba,  having 
under  consideration  H.R.  6382,  a  bill  that  would  lift  the  total  embargo 
of  trade  with  Cuba  by  repealing  legislative  authority  for  it. 

The  particular  emphasis  of  today's  hearing  is  the  issue  of  human 
rights  in  Cuba,  and  the  implications  of  human  rights  problems  in 
Cuba  for  possibilities  of  resuming  United  States-Cuban  trade.  The 
treatment  by  foreign  governments  of  their  citizens  with  respect  to 
basic  human  freedoms  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  in  considermg  our  relations  with  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

The  Subcommittee  on  International  Organizations  has  conducted 
hearings  on  human  rights  conditions  in  a  number  of  countries  with 
which  the  United  States  maintains  significant  relations.  Human 
rights  problems  have  been  referred  to  in  earlier  hearings  in  this  series 
on  the  U.S.  embargo  of  trade  with  Cuba.  Today  we  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  a  closer  look  at  this  important  aspect  of  our  reassess- 
ment of  United  States- Cuba  trade  relations. 

The  Cuban  Government  has  recently  released  to  the  outside  world 
the  first  draft  of  a  new  Cuban  Constitution.  I  understand  that  work 
has  been  underway  on  this  document  for  several  years,  and  that  it  will 
be  submitted  in  a  referendum  to  the  people  of  Cuba  in  the  near  future. 
I  will  not  attempt  to  characterize  it  except  to  note  that  it  contains  a 
rather  detailed  section  entitled  "Eundamental  rights,  duties  and  guar- 
antees." I  think  it  useful  and  appropriate  that  this  document — the  offi- 
cial Cuban  Government  English  version — be  included  in  the  record 
of  these  hearings  as  evidence,  at  least,  of  the  philosophy  and  goals  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Government  of  Cuba  with  respect  to  human  rights. 
Without  objection,  the  document  will  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
record. 

(245) 
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[The  document  referred  to  follows :] 

PREAMBLE 

We,  the  Citizens  of  Cuba, 

heirs  and  continuators  of  the  creative  work  and  the  traditions  of  combativity^ 
firmness,  heroism  and  sacrifice  fostered  by  our  ancestors ; 
by  the  slaves  who  rebelled  against  their  masters  ; 

by  those  who  awoke  the  national  consciousness  and  the  Cuban  ardent  desire  for 
country  and  liberty  : 

by  the  patriots  who  in  1868  launched  the  wars  of  independence  against  Spanish 
colonialism  and  those  who  in  the  last  drive  of  1895  brought  them  to  the  victory  of 
1898,  which  victory  was  usurped  by  the  military  intervention  and  occupation  of 
Yankee  imperialism ; 

by  the  workers,  peasants,  students  and  intellectuals  who  struggled  for  over  fifty 
years  against  imperialist  domination,  political  corruption,  the  absence  of  people's 
rights  and  liberties,  unemployment  and  the  exploitation  of  capitalists  and  land- 
owners ; 

by  those  who  promoted,  joined  and  developed  the  first  organization  of  workers 
and  peasants,  spread  socialist  ideas  and  founded  the  first  Marxist  and  Marxist- 
Leninist  movements ; 

by  the  members  of  the  vanguard  of  the  generation  of  the  centenary  of  the  birth: 
of  Marti  who,  imbued  with  his  teachings,  led  us  to  the  people's  revolutionary 
victory  of  January  ; 
Basing  Ourselves 

on  proletarian  internationalism,  on  the  fraternal  friendship,  help  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  socialist  cotmtries,  and  on  the  solidarity  of  the 
workers  and  the  peoples  of  Latin  America  and  of  the  world  ; 
Guided 

by  the  victorious  doctrine  of  Marxism-Leninism  ; 
Aware 

that  all  the  regimes  of  man's  exploitation  of  man  cause  the  humiliation  of  the 
exploited  and  the  degradation  of  the  human  nature  of  the  exploiters  ; 

that  our  Revolution  uplifted  the  dignity  of  the  country  and  of  Cubans ;  and 
that  only  under  socialism  and  communism,  when  man  has  been  freed  from  all 
forms  of  exploitation — slavery,  servitude  and  capitalism — can  the  full  dignity  of 
the  human  being  be  attained  ; 
And  Having  Decided 

to  carry  forward  the  triumphant  Revolution  of  the  Moncada  and  of  the  Granma 
of  the  Sierra  and  of  Giron  under  the  leadership  of  Fidel  Castro,  which  sustained 
by  the  closest  unity  of  all  revolutionary  forces  and  of  the  people  won  full  national 
independence,  established  the  revolutionary  power,  carried  out  democratic 
changes,  started  the  construction  of  socialism  and,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Communist  Party,  continues  said  construction  with  the  objective  of  building  the 
communist  society ; 
We  Declare 

our  will  that  the  law  of  laws  of  the  Republic  be  guided  by  the  following  strong 
desire  of  Jos6  Marti,  at  last  achieved  : 

I  wish  that  the  fundamental  law  of  our  republic  be  the  tribute  of  Cubans  to  the 
full  dignity  of  man  : 

And  Adopt,  by  means  of  our  free  vote  in  a  referendum, 
the  following 

CONSTITUTION 

Chapter  I.  Political,  Social  and  Economic  Principles  of  the  State 

ARTICLE  1.  The  Republic  of  Cuba  is  a  socialist  state  of  workers  and  peasants 
and  all  other  manual  and  intellectual  workers. 

article  2.  The  national  symbols  are  those  which  have  presided  for  over  one 
hundred  years  in  the  Cuban  struggles  for  independence,  the  rights  of  the  people 
and  social  programs : 

the  flag  of  the  lone  star ; 

the  hymn  of  Bayamo  ; 

the  coat  of  arms  of  the  royal  palm. 

article  3.  The  capital  of  the  Republic  is  the  city  of  Havana. 
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ARTICLE  4.  In  the  Republic  of  Cuba  all  the  power  belongs  to  the  working  people 
■who  exercise  it  either  directly  or  through  the  assemblies  of  People's  Power  and 
other  organs  of  the  state  which  derive  their  authority  from  these  assemblies. 

The  power  of  the  working  people  is  sustained  by  the  firm  alliance  of  the  work- 
ing class  with  the  peasants  and  the  remaining  strata  of  urban  and  rural  workers 
under  the  direction  of  the  working  class. 

ARTICLE  5.  The  Communist  Party  of  Cuba,  the  organized  Marxist-Leninist  van- 
guard of  the  working  class,  is  the  highest  leading  force  of  the  society  and  of  the 
state,  which  organizes  and  guides  the  common  effort  toward  the  goals  of  the 
construction  of  socialism  and  the  progress  toward  a  communist  future. 

ARTICLE  6.  The  Young  Communist  League,  the  organization  of  the  vanguard 
youth,  under  the  direction  of  the  Party,  works  to  prepare  its  members  as  future 
members  of  the  Party  and  contributes  to  the  education  of  the  new  generations 
along  the  ideals  of  communism,  by  means  of  their  participation  in  a  program  of 
studies  and  in  patriotic,  labor,  military  and  scientific  activities. 

ARTICLE  7.  The  Cuban  socialist  state  recognizes,  protects  and  stimulates  the 
social  and  mass  organizations,  such  as  the  Central  Organization  of  Cuban  Trade 
Unions,  the  Committees  for  the  Defense  of  the  Revolution,  the  Federation  of 
Cuban  Women,  the  National  Association  of  Small  Farmers,  the  Federation  of 
University  Students  of  Cuba,  the  Federation  of  Intermediate  Education  Students, 
the  Union  of  Pioneers  of  Cuba  and  others  which,  having  risen  from  the  historic 
process  of  struggles  of  our  people,  gather  in  their  midst  the  various  sectors  of 
the  population,  represent  specific  interests  of  the  same  and  incorporate  them  to 
the  tasks  of  edification,  consolidation  and  defense  of  the  socialist  society. 

In  its  activities  the  state  relies  on  the  social  and  mass  organizations,  which,  in 
addition,  directly  fulfill  the  state  functions  that  are  intended  to  be  assumed  by 
the  same  according  to  the  Constitution  and  the  law. 

ARTICLE  8.  The  socialist  state  : 

(a)  carries  out  the  will  of  the  working  people  and 

— channels  the  efforts  of  the  nation  in  the  construction  of  socialism ; 

— maintains  and  defends  the  integrity  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  country ; 

— guarantees  the  liberty  and  the  full  dignity  of  man,  the  enjoyment  of  his 
rights,  the  exercise  and  fulfillment  of  his  duties  and  the  integral  develop- 
ment of  his  personality  ; 

— fastens  the  ideology  and  the  rules  of  living  together  and  of  conduct  proper 
of  a  society  free  from  man's  exploitation  of  man  ; 

— protects  the  constructive  work  of  the  people  and  the  property  and  riches  of 
the  socialist  nation ; 

— directs  in  a  planned  way  the  national  economy  ; 

— assures  the  educational,  scientific,  technical  and  cultural  progress  of 
the  country  ; 

(b)  as  the  power  of  the  people  and  for  the  people,  guarantees 

— that  no  man  or  woman,  apt  to  work,  be  without  employment  with  which 
to  contribute  to  the  good  of  society  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  individual 
needs ; 

— that  no  disabled  person  be  left  without  adequate  means  of  subsistence ; 

—that  no  sick  person  be  left  without  medical  care  ; 

— that  no  child  be  left  without  schooling,  food  and  clothing ; 

— that  no  young  person  be  left  without  the  opportunity  to  study  ; 

— that  no  one  be  left  without  access  to  studies,  culture  and  sports  ; 

(c)  woi-ks  to  achieve  that  no  family  be  left  without  a  comfortable  place  to  live. 
ARTICLE  9.  The  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  socialist  state  are  the  judicial 

expression  of  the  socialist  relationships  of  production  and  of  the  interests  and 
the  will  of  the  working  people. 

All  organs  of  state  power,  its  leaders,  ofBcials  and  employees  function  within 
the  limits  of  their  respective  competency  and  are  under  the  obligation  to  observe 
strictly  the  socialist  legality  and  to  look  after  the  respect  of  the  same  in  all  levels 
of  society. 

ARTICLE  10.  The  Cuban  socialist  state  exercises  its  sovereignty  over  the  entire 
national  territory,  which  consists  of  the  i?;land  of  Cuba,  the  Isle  of  Pines  and 
all  other  adjacent  islands  and  keys ;  over  the  territorial  waters  in  the  extension 
prescribed  by  law ;  and  over  the  air  .space  corresponding  to  the  above. 
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The  Republic  of  Cuba  rejects  and  considers  illegal  and  null  all  treaties,  pacts 
-and  concessions  which  were  signed  in  conditions  of  inequality,  or  which  disregard 
or  diminish  its  sovereignty  over  any  part  of  the  national  territory. 

AUTicLE  11.  The  Republic  of  Cuba  is  part  of  the  world  socialist  community, 
which  constitutes  a  fundamental  premise  for  its  independence  and  development 
in  all  orders. 

ARTICLE  12.  The  Republic  of  Cuba  espouses  the  principles  of  proletarian  inter- 
nationalism and  of  the  combative  solidarity  of  the  peoi)les,  and 

(a)  condemns  imperialism,  the  promoter  and  supporter  of  all  fascist,  colonialist, 
neocolonialist  and  racist  manifestations,  as  the  main  force  of  aggression  and 
of  war,  and  the  worst  enemy  of  the  peoples  ; 

(b)  condemns  imperialist  intervention,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  in- 
ternal and  external  affairs  of  any  state ;  and,  therefore,  armed  aggression  and 
economic  blockade,  as  well  as  any  other  form  of  economic  coercion  and  of  inter- 
ference with  or  threat  to  the  integrity  of  the  states  and  to  the  political,  economic 
and  cultural  elements  of  the  nations  ; 

(c)  considers  wars  of  aggression  and  of  conquest  to  be  international  crimes; 
riecognizes  the  legitimacy  of  the  wars  of  national  liberation,  as  well  as  of  armed 
resistance  to  aggression  and  conquest ;  and  considers  that  its  help  to  those 
under  attack  and  to  the  peoples  that  struggle  for  their  liberation  constitutes  its 
internationalist  right  and  duty  ; 

(d)  recognizes  the  right  of  the  peoples  to  repel  imperialist  and  reactionary 
violence  with  revolutionary  violence  and  to  struggle  by  all  means  within  their 
reach  for  the  right  to  determine  freely  their  own  destiny  and  the  economic  and 
social  system  in  which  they  choose  to  live  ; 

(e)  works  for  an  honorable  and  lasting  peace,  based  on  respect  for  the  inde- 
pendence and  sovereignty  of  the  peoples  and  on  their  right  to  self-determination  ; 

(f )  establishes  its  international  relations  on  the  principles  of  equality  of  rights, 
sovereignty  and  national  independence  of  the  states  and  on  mutual  interest ; 

(g)  bases  its  relations  with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  with 
other  socialist  countries  on  socialist  internationalism,  and  on  the  common  ob- 
jectives of  the  construction  of  the  new  society,  fraternal  friendship,  cooperation 

.and  mutual  assistance : 

(h)  aspires  to  establish  along  with  the  countries  of  Latin  America  and  of  the 
Caribbean — freed  from  foreign  domination  and  internal  oppression — one  large 
community  of  nations  joined  by  the  fraternal  ties  of  historical  tradition  and  the 
common  struggle  against  colonialism  and  imperialism,  in  the  same  desire  to 
foster  national  and  social  progress ; 

(i)  develops  fraternal  relations  and  relations  of  collaboration  with  the  coun- 
tries that  uphold  anti-imperialist  and  progressive  positions: 

(j)  maintains  friendly  relations  with  those  countries  which — although  having 
a  different  political,  social  and  economic  system — respect  its  sovereignty,  ob- 
serve the  rules  of  coexistence  among  states  and  the  principles  of  mutual  con- 
veniences, and  adopt  an  attitude  of  reciprocity  with  our  country ; 

dv)  determines  its  affiliation  with  international  agencies  and  its  participation 
in  international  conferences  and  meetings,  bearing  in  mind  the  interests  of  peace 
and  of  socialism :  of  the  liberation  of  the  peoples ;  of  the  progress  of  science, 
technology  and  culture :  of  international  exchange ;  and  the  respect  for  our 
country's  own  national  rights. 

ARTICLE  13.  The  Republic  of  Cuba  grants  asylum  to  those  who  are  persecuted 
because  of  their  struggle  for  the  democratic  rights  of  the  majorities ;  for  na- 
tional liberation ;  against  imperialism,  fascism,  colonialism  and  neocolonialism ; 
for  the  abolition  of  racial  discrimination:  for  the  rights  find  the  replevin  of 
workers,  peasants  and  students :  for  their  progressive  political,  scientific  and 
artistic  activities :  for  socialism  and  peace. 

ARTICLE  14.  In  the  Republic  of  Cuba  rules  the  system  of  socialist  economy 
based  on  the  socialist  property  of  all  the  people  over  the  means  of  production 
and  on  the  abolition  of  man's  exploitation  of  man. 

ARTICLE  15.  The  soci.ilist  state  propert.v.  which  is  the  property  of  the  entire 
people,  becomes  irreversibly  established  over  the  lands  that  do  not  belong  to 
small  farmers  or  to  cooperatives  formed  by  the  same:  over  the  subsoil,  mines, 
woods,  waters,  means  of  communication ;  over  the  sugar  mills,  factories,  chief 
means  of  transportation;  and  over  nil  those  enterprises,  banks,  installations  and 
properties  that  have  been  nationalized  and  expropriated  from  the  imperialists, 
the  landholders  and  the  bourgeoisie ;  as  well  as  over  the  people's  farms,  factories. 
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enterprises  and  economic,  social,  cultural  and  sports  installations  built,  fostered 
or  purchased  by  the  state  and  those  which  will  be  built,  fostered  or  purchased 
by  the  state  in  the  future. 

ARTICLE  16.  The  state  organizes  and  directs  the  economic  life  of  the  nation  in 
accordance  with  the  central  plan  of  socioeconomic  development  in  whose  elabora- 
tion and  execution  the  workers  of  all  the  branches  of  the  economy  and  of  the 
other  spheres  of  social  life  have  an  active  and  conscious  participation. 

The  development  of  the  economy  serves  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
socialist  system  ;  of  satisfying  increasingly  better  the  material  and  cultural  needs 
of  the  society  and  of  the  citizens ;  of  promoting  the  flowering  of  the  human  per- 
sonality and  of  its  dignity ;  and  serves  the  progress  and  the  security  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  the  national  capacity  to  fulfill  the  internationlist  duties  of  our  people. 

ARTICLE  17.  The  state  organizes  enterprises  and  other  economic  entities  for  the 
administration  of  the  socialist  property  of  the  entire  people. 

The  structure,  powers  and  functions  of  the  state  enterprises  and  economic 
entities  of  production  and  of  services  and  the  system  of  their  relations  are 
prescribed  by  law. 

ARTICLE  1 8.  Foreign  trade  is  the  exclusive  function  of  the  state.  The  law  deter- 
mines which  are  the  state  enterprises,  institutions  and  officials  authorized  to 
carry  out  import  and  export  transactions ;  and  which  are  those  invested  with 
legal  power  to  sign  commercial  agreements. 

ARTICLE  ]  9.  In  the  Republic  of  Cuba  rules  the  socialist  principle  of  "from  each 
according  to  his  ability,  to  each  according  to  his  work." 

The  law  establishes  the  regulations  which  guarantee  the  effective  fulfillment 
of  this  principle. 

ARTICLE  20.  The  State  recognizes  the  right  of  small  farmers  to  own  their  lands 
and  other  means  of  production,  according  to  what  the  law  stipulates. 

Small  farmers  have  the  right — according  to  their  free  and  voluntary  deter- 
mination— to  group  themselves,  in  such  a  way  and  following  such  requirements 
as  are  prescribed  by  law;  or  to  join  the  state  plans  for  the  purposes  of  agricul- 
tural production  and  of  obtaining  state  loans  and  services. 

The  state  supports  the  individual  and  cooperative  production  of  small  farmers, 
which  contributes  to  the  growth  of  the  national  economy. 

ARTICLE  21.  Small  farmers  have  the  right  to  sell  their  land  with  the  previous 
authorization  of  the  state  agencies,  as  prescribed  by  law.  In  all  eases,  the  state 
has  preferential  right  to  the  purchase  of  the  land  while  paying  a  fair  price. 

Land  leases,  partner  ownership,  mortgages  and  all  other  forms  which  entail 
a  lien  on  the  land  or  partial  cession  of  tlie  rights  and  title  to  the  land  which  is 
loropertv  of  the  small  farmers  are  all  prohibited. 

The  establishment  of  agricultural  cooperatives  in  the  instances  and  ways 
prescribed  by  law  is  authorized. 

Ownership  of  the  cooperatives  constitutes  a  form  of  collective  ownership  on 
the  part  of  the  peasants  in  those  cooperatives.  ,  .       ,  , 

ARTICLE  22.  The  estate  guarantees  the  right  of  citizens  to  ownership  of  personal 
property  in  the  way  of  earnings  and  savings  derived  from  their  own  work,  to 
their  place  of  residence  provided  that  they  have  legal  title  to  it,  and  to  then- 
other  possessions  and  objects  which  serve  to  satisfy  their  material  and  cultural 

Likewise  the  state  guarantees  the  riaht  of  citizens  to  ownership  over  their 
personal  or  family  work  tools,  as  long  as  these  tools  are  not  employed  m  ex- 
ploiting the  work  of  others.  „„„•„„ 

ART-cLE  "T  The  state  recognizes  the  right  of  political,  social  and  mass  organiza- 
tions to  ownership  of  the  goods  intended  for  the  fulfillment  of  their  obnectives. 

ARTICLE  2  4.  The  law  regulates  the  right  of  citizens  to  inherit  legal  title  to  a 
place  of  residence  and  to  other  personal  goods  and  chattels.  ,      ,,      ,    . 

The  land  owned  bv  a  small  farmer  may  only  be  inherited  by  the  heirs  who 
are  personally  involved  in  its  cultivation,  save  for  the  exceptions  prescribed  by 

"with  regard  to  goods  which  are  part  of  cooperatives,  the  law  prescribes  the 

conditions  under  which  said  goods  may  be  inherited.  ,      , ,.    ,        «.        ,^^,.^i 

ARTICLE  2  5.  The  expropriation  of  property  for  reasons  of  public  benefit  or  social 

interest  and  with  due  compensation  is  authorized.  ^  ^^^    ^  ,i„-^i. 

The  law  establishes  the  method  for  the  expropriation  and  the  bases  on  w'hich 

the  n'-ed  for  and  usefulness  of  this  action  is  to  be  determined  as  well  as  the  form 

of  compensation,  taking  into  account  the  interest  and  the  economic  and  social 

needs  of  the  person  whose  property  has  been  expropriated. 
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ARTICLE  26.  Citizens  who  suffer  damages,  or  injuries  unjustly  caused  by  a  state 
oflScial  or  employee  while  in  the  performance  of  his  public  functions  have  the 
right  to  claim  and  obtain  the  corresponding  indemnification  as  prescribed  by 
law. 

ARTICLE  2  7.  To  iusure  the  wellbeing  of  citizens,  the  state  and  society  are  the 
protectors  of  nature.  It  falls  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  legally  qualified 
agencies  and  of  each  and  every  citizen  to  watch  over  the  cleanliness  of  the  waters 
and  of  the  air,  and  to  protect  the  flora  and  the  fauna. 

Chapter  II.  Citizenship 

ARTICLE  2  8.  Cuban  citizenship  is  acquired  by  birth  or  through  naturalization. 
ARTICLE  29.  Cubau  citizeus  by  birth  are  : 

(a)  those  born  in  Cuba,  with  the  exception  of  the  children  of  foreign  persons  at 
the  service  of  their  government  or  international  organizations ; 

(b)  those  born  abroad  from  a  Cuban  father  or  mother,  prior  to  the  fulfillment  of 
the  formalities  stated  by  law  ; 

(c)  those  born  outside  the  territory  of  the  Republic  from  a  Cuban  father  or 
mother  and  who  have  lost  their  citizenship,  provided  they  apply  for  Cuban 
citizenship  according  to  the  procedure  stated  by  law  : 

(d)  foreigners  who,  by  virtue  of  their  exceptional  merits  won  in  the  struggles 
for  Cuba's  liberation,  were  considered  as  Cuban  citizens  by  birth. 

ARTICLE  30.  Cubau  citizcus  by  naturalization  are: 

(a)  those  foreigners  who  acquire  Cuban  citizenship  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  established  by  law ;  and 

(b)  those  who  contributed  to  the  armed  struggle  against  the  tyranny  over- 
thrown on  January  1,  1959,  provided  they  show  proof  of  this  in  the  legal  estab- 
lished form. 

ARTICLE  31.  Neither  marriage  nor  its  dissolution  affect  the  citizenship  status  of 
either  of  the  spouses  or  their  children. 
ARTICLE  32.  Cubau  citizcnship  is  lost  by  : 

(a)  those  who  become  citizens  of  another  country; 

(b)  those  who  without  the  Government's  permission  serve  another  nation  in 
military  functions  or  in  posts  entailing  authority  or  jurisdiction  ; 

(c)  those  who  on  foreign  territory  conspire  or  act  in  any  way  against  the  peo- 
ple of  Cuba  and  their  socialist  and  revolutionary  institutions ; 

(d)  naturalized  Cubans  residing  in  the  country  where  they  were  born,  unless 
they  express  their  desire  to  maintain  Cuban  citizenship  to  the  corresponding 
consular  authority  every  three  years ; 

(e)  naturalized  citizens  who  accept  double  citizenship. 

The  law  may  determine  crimes  and  causes  of  unbecoming  behavior  that  may 
lead  to  the  loss  of  citizenship  by  naturalization  through  a  nonappealable  judg- 
ment by  a  court. 

The  formalization  of  the  loss  of  citizenship  by  the  reasons  stated  in  clauses 
(b)  and  (c)  is  made  effective  by  a  decree  issued  by  the  Council  of  State. 

ARTICLE  33.  Cuban  citizenship  may  be  regained  in  those  cases  and  ways  speci- 
fied by  the  law. 

Chapter    III.    The    Family 

ARTICLE  34.  The  State  protects  the  family,  motherhood  and  matrimony. 

article  35.  Marriage  is  the  voluntarily  established  union  between  a  man  and  a 
woman  in  order  to  live  together.  It  is  based  on  full  equality  of  rights  and  duties 
for  the  partners,  who  must  see  to  the  support  of  the  home  and  the  integral  educa- 
tion of  their  children  through  a  joint  effort  compatible  with  the  social  activities 
of  both. 

The  law  regulates  the  formalization,  recognition  and  dissolution  of  marriage 
and  the  rights  and  obligations  deriving  from  such  acts. 

ARTICLE  3  6.  All  children  have  the  same  rights,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they 
were  born  out  of  wedlock.  Any  qualification  on  the  nature  of  the  relationship  is 
abolished. 

No  statement  shall  be  made  either  with  regard  to  the  difference  in  birth  or 
the  civil  status  of  the  parents  in  the  registration  of  the  children's  birth  or  in 
other  documents  that  mention  parenthood. 
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The  state  guarantees,  through  adequate  legal  means,  the  determination  of  and 
recognition  of  paternity. 

ARTICLE  37.  The  parents  have  the  duty  to  provide  nourishment  for  their  chil- 
dren ;  to  help  them  to  defend  their  legitimate  interests  and  in  the  realization  of 
their  just  aspirations ;  and  to  contribute  actively  to  their  education  and  integral 
development  as  useful  well-prepared  citizens  for  life  in  a  socialist  society. 

It  is  the  children's  duty,  in  turn,  to  respect  and  help  their  parents. 

Chapter  IV.  Education  and  Cultube 

ARTICLE  38.  The  State  orients,  foments  and  promotes  education,  culture  and 
science  in  all  their  manifestations. 
Its  educational  and  cultural  policy  is  based  on  the  following  principles : 

(a)  the  state  bases  its  educational  and  political  policy  on  the  scientific  con- 
cept of  the  world  established  and  developed  by  Marxism-Leninism  ; 

(b)  education  is  a  function  of  the  state.  Consequently,  educational  centers 
belong  to  the  state.  The  fulfillment  of  the  educational  function  constitutes  a  task 
in  which  all  society  participates  and  is  based  on  the  conclusions  and  contributions 
made  by  science  and  in  the  closest  relationship  between  study  and  life,  worli  and 
production ; 

(c)  the  state  must  promote  the  communist  education  of  the  new  generations 
and  the  training  of  children,  young  people  and  adults  for  social  life. 

In  order  to  make  this  principle  a  reality,  general  education  and  specialized  edu- 
cation of  a  scientific,  technical  or  artistic  character  are  combined  with  produc- 
tive work,  research  with  a  view  to  development,  physical  education,  sports  and 
participation  in  political  and  social  activities. 

(d)  education  is  provided  free  of  charge.  The  state  maintains  a  broad  schol- 
arship system  for  students  and  provides  the  workers  with  multiple  opportunities 
to  study,  with  a  view  to  the  universalization  of  education. 

The  law  establishes  the  integration  and  structure  of  the  national  system  of 
education  and  the  extent  of  the  compulsory  education  and  defines  the  minimum 
level  of  general  education  that  every  citizen  must  acquire. 

(e)  artistic  creativity  is  free  as  long  as  its  content  is  not  contrary  to  the  Revo- 
lution. Forms  of  expression  of  art  are  free ; 

(f )  in  order  to  raise  the  level  of  culture  of  the  people,  the  state  foments  and 
develops  artistic  education,  the  vocation  for  creation  and  the  cultivation  and 
appreciation  of  art ; 

(g)  creation  and  investigation  in  science  are  free.  The  state  encourages  and 
makes  possible  investigation  and  gives  priority  to  that  which  is  aimed  at  solving 
the  problems  related  to  the  interest  of  the  society  and  the  wellbeing  of  the 
people ; 

(h)  the  state  makes  it  possible  for  the  workers  to  engage  in  scientific  work  and 
to  contribute  to  the  development  of  science ; 

(i)  the  state  promotes,  foments  and  develops  physical  education  and  sports  in 
all  their  forms  as  a  means  of  education  and  of  contribution  to  the  integral  de- 
velopment of  the  citizens ; 

(j)  the  state  sees  to  the  conservation  of  the  nation's  cultural  heritage  and 
artistic  and  historic  wealth.  The  state  protects  national  monuments  and  places 
known  for  their  natural  beauty  or  their  artistic  or  historic  value ; 

(k)  the  state  promotes  the  participation  of  the  citizens,  through  the  country's 
social  and  mass  organizations,  in  the  development  of  its  educational  and  cultural 
policy. 

ARTICLE  39.  The  educatiou  of  young  people  and  children  in  the  spirit  of  com- 
munism is  the  duty  of  all  society. 

The  state  and  society  give  special  protection  to  the  young  people  and  children. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the"  family,  the  schools,  the  state  agencies  and  the  social  and 
mass  organizations  to  pay  special  attention  to  the  integral  development  of  young 
people  and  children. 

Chapter  V.  Equality 

ARTICLE  4  0.  All  citizcus  have  equal  rights  and  are  subject  to  equal  duties. 

article  41.  Discrimination  because  of  race,  color,  sex  or  national  origin  is  for- 
bidden and  will  be  punished  by  law. 

The  institutions  of  the  state  educate  everyone,  from  the  earliest  possible  age,. 
in  the  principle  of  equality  among  human  beings. 
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ABTiCLE  42.  The  State  consecrates  the  right  achieved  by  the  Revolution  that  all 
citizens,  regardless  of  race,  color  or  national  origin  : 

— have  access,  in  keeping  with  their  merits  and  abilities,  to  all  positions  and 

state  and  administrative  jobs  and  of  production  and  services  ; 

— can  reach  any  rank  of  the  Revolutionary  Armed  Forces,  in  keeping  with 

their  merits  and  abilities  ; 
—be  given  equal  pay  for  equal  work  ; 

■ — have  a  right  to  education  at  all  national  educational  institutions,  ranking 
from  elementary  schools  to  the  universities,  which  are  the  same  for  all ; 
— be  given  medical  care  in  all  medical  institutions  ; 
■ — be  given  medical  care  in  all  hospitals  ; 
—live  in  any  sector,  zone  or  area  and  stay  in  any  hotel ; 
— be  served  at  all  restaurants  and  other  public  service  establishments ; 
— use,  without  any  separations,  all  means  of  transportation  by  sea,  land 

and  air ; 
- — enjoy  the  same  resorts,  beaches,  parks,  social  centers  and  other  centers  of 
culture,  sports,  recreation  and  rest. 
ARTICLE  4  3.  Womcu  have  the  same  rights  as  men  in  the  economic,  political  and 
social  fields  and  as  far  as  the  family  goes. 

In  order  to  assure  the  exercise  of  those  rights  and  especially  the  incorporation 
of  women  into  socially  organized  work,  the  state  sees  to  it  that  they  are  given 
jobs  in  keeping  with  their  physical  makeup ;  they  are  given  paid  maternity  leave 
before  and  after  giving  birth  ;  the  state  organizes  institutions  like  children's  daj'- 
care  centers  and  boarding  schools  and  it  strives  to  create  all  the  conditions 
which  help  to  make  real  the  principle  of  equality. 

Chapter  \I.  Fundamentax  Rights,  Duties  and  Guarantees 

ARTICLE  4  4.  Work  in  a  socialist  society  is  a  right  and  duty  and  a  course  of 
pride  for  every  citizen. 

Work  is  remunerated  according  to  its  quality  and  quantity ;  when  it  is  provided, 
the  needs  of  the  economy  and  of  society,  the  decision  of  the  worker  and  his  skill 
and  ability  will  be  taken  into  account ;  this  is  assured  by  the  socialist  economic 
development,  without  crises,  and  has  thus  eliminated  unemployment  and  the  dead 
season. 

Every  citizen  has  the  duty  to  faithfully  carry  out  tasks  corresponding  to  him 
at  his  job. 

ARTICLE  4  5.  All  thosc  who  work  have  the  right  to  rest,  which  is  guaranteed  by 
the  eight-hour  woi'k  day,  a  weekly  rest  period  and  annual  paid  vacations. 

The  state  contributes  to  the  development  of  vacation  plans  and  installations. 
ARTICLE  4  6.  By  meaus  of  the  Social  Security  System  the  state  assures  adequate 
protection  to  every  worker  who  is  unable  to  work  because  of  age,  illness  or 
incapacity. 

If  the  worker  dies  this  protection  will  be  extended  to  his  family. 
ARTICLE  4  7.  The  State  protects  by  means  of  social  aid  aged  persons  who  do  not 
have  financial  resources  or  anyone  who  is  unable  to  woi'k  and  has  no  relatives 
who  can  help  him, 

ARTICLE  48.  The  State  guarantees  the  right  to  protection,  security  and  hygiene 
on  the  job  by  means  of  the  adoption  of  adequate  measures  for  the  prevention  of 
accidents  at  work  and  occupational  diseases. 

He  who  suffers  an  accident  on  the  job  or  is  affected  by  an  occupational  disease 
has  the  right  to  medical  care  and  subsidy  or  retirement  in  those  cases  when  a 
temporary  or  permanent  incapacity  for  work  ensues. 

ARTICLE  49.  Everybody  has  the  right  to  have  his  or  her  health  protected  and 
cared  for.  The  state  guarantees  this  right : 

— by  providing  free  medical  and  hospital  care  by  means  of  the  installations 
of  the  rural  medical  service  network,  polyclinics,  hospitals,  prophylactic 
and  specialized  treatment  centers  ; 
— by  providing  free  dental  care ; 

— by  promoting  the  health  publicity  campaigns,  regular  medical  examina- 
tions, general  vaccinations  and  other  measures  to  prevent  the  outbreak 
of  disease.  All  the  population  cooperates  in  these  activities  and  plans  by 
means  of  the  social  and  mass  organizations. 
ARTICLE  50.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  an  education.  This  right  is  assured  by 
the  free  and  far-reaching  system  of  schools,  boarding  schools  and  scholarships 
of  all  kinds  and  at  all  levels  of  education,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  all  educa- 
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people,  regardless  of  their  family's  economic  position,  Avith  the  opportunity  to 
study  in  keeping  with  one's  ability,  social  demands  and  the  needs  of  socioeconomic 
development. 

Adults  also  have  this  right  assured  and  education  for  them  is  also  free  of  charge 
with  the  specific  facilities  outlined  by  the  law,  by  means  of  the  worker-farmer 
education  program,  technological  and  professional  education,  training  courses 
in  state  agencies  and  enterprises  and  the  advanced  courses  for  workers. 

ARTICLE  51.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  physical  education,  sports  and  recreation. 

Enjoyment  of  this  right  is  assured  by  including  the  teaching  and  practice  of 
physical  education  and  sports  in  the  study  programs  of  the  national  educational 
system ;  and  by  the  broad  nature  of  the  means  and  the  teaching  placed  at  the 
service  of  the  people,  which  makes  possible  the  practice  of  sports  and  recreation 
on  a  mass  basis. 

ARTICLE  52.  Citizens  have  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  in  keeping  with 
the  objectives  of  socialist  society.  Material  conditions  for  the  exercise  of  that 
right  are  provided  by  the  fact  that  the  press,  radio,  television  and  other  organs 
of  the  mass  media  are  state  or  social  property  and  can  never  be  private  property. 
This  assures  their  use  at  the  exclusive  service  of  the  working  people  and  in  the 
interests  of  society. 

The  law  regulates  the  exercise  of  these  freedoms. 

ARTICLE  53.  The  rights  to  assembly,  demonstration  and  association  are  exer- 
cised by  manual  and  intellectual  workers  in  the  city  and  in  the  countryside,  and 
they  have  the  necessary  means  for  this.  The  social  and  mass  organizations  have 
all  the  facilities  they  need  to  carry  out  those  activities  in  which  the  members 
have  full  freedom  of  speech  and  opinion  based  on  the  unlimited  right  of  initiative 
and  criticism. 

ARTICLE  54.  The  sociallst  state,  which  bases  its  activity  and  educates  the  people 
in  a  scientific  materialist  concept  of  the  universe,  recognizes  and  guarantees 
freedom  of  conscience  and  the  right  of  everyone  to  profess  any  religious  belief 
and  to  practice,  within  the  framework  of  respect  for  the  law,  the  belief  of  his 
preference. 

The  law  regulates  the  activities  of  religious  institutions. 

It  is  illegal  and  punishable  by  law  to  oppose  one's  faith  or  religious  belief  to 
the  Revolution,  education  or  the  fulfillment  of  the  diity  to  work,  defend  the 
homeland  with  arms,  show  reverence  for  its  symbols  and  other  duties  established 
by  the  Constitution. 

ARTICLE  55.  The  home  is  inviolable.  Nobody  can  enter  the  home  of  another 
against  his  will,  except  in  those  cases  foreseen  by  law. 

ARTICLE  56.  Mail  is  inviolable.  It  can  only  be  seized,  opened  and  examined  in 
cases  prescribed  by  law.  Secrecy  is  maintained  on  matters  other  than  those  which 
led  to  the  examination. 

The  same  principle  is  to  be  applied  in  the  case  of  cable,  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone communication. 

ARTICLE  5  7.  Freedom  and  inviolability  of  persons  is  assured  to  all  those  who 
live  in  the  country. 

Nobody  can  be  arrested,  except  in  the  manner,  with  the  guarantees  and  in  the 
cases  indicated  by  law. 

The  person  who  has  been  arrested  or  the  prisoner  is  inviolable  in  his  personal 
integrity. 

ARTICLE  58.  Nobody  can  be  tried  or  sentenced  except  by  the  competent  tribunal 
by  virtue  of  laws  which  existed  prior  to  the  crime  and  with  the  formalities  and 
guarantees  that  the  law  establishes. 

Every  accused  person  has  the  right  to  a  defense. 

No  violence  or  pressure  of  any  kind  can  be  used  against  people  to  force  them 
to  testify. 

All  statements  obtained  in  violation  of  the  above  precept  are  null  and  void 
and  those  responsible  for  the  violation  will  be  pimished  as  outlined  by  the  law. 

ARTICLE  59.  Confiscation  of  property  is  only  applied  as  a  punishment  by  the 
authorities  in  the  cases  and  by  the  methods  determined  by  law. 

ARTICLE  60.  Penal  laws  are  retroactive  when  they  benefit  the  accused  or  person 
who  has  been  sentenced.  Other  laws  are  not  to  be  retroactive  unless  the  contrary 
is  decided  for  reasons  of  social  interest  or  because  it  is  useful  for  public 
purposes. 
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ARTICLE  61.  None  of  the  freedoms  which  are  recognized  for  citizens  can  be 
exercised  contrary  to  what  is  established  in  the  Constitution  and  the  law  or 
contrary  to  the  existence  and  objectives  of  the  socialist  state,  or  contrary  to  the 
decision  of  the  Cuban  people  to  build  socialism  and  communism.  Violations  of 
this  principle  can  he  punished  by  law. 

ARTICLE  62.  Every  citizen  has  the  right  to  file  complaints  with  and  send  peti- 
tions to  the  authorities  and  to  be  given  the  pertinent  response  or  attention  in 
keeping  with  the  law. 

ARTICLE  63.  Strict  fulfillment  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  is  an  inexcusable 
duty  of  all. 

ARTICLE  64.  Every  citizen  has  the  duty  of  caring  for  public  and  social  property, 
accepting  work  discipline,  respecting  the  rights  of  others,  observing  standards 
of  socialist  living  and  fulfilling  civic  and  social  duties. 

ARTICLE  6  5.  Defcuse  of  the  socialist  homeland  is  the  greatest  honor  and  the 
supreme  duty  of  every  citizen. 

Tlie  law  regulates  tlie  military  service  which  Cubans  must  do. 

Treason  against  one's  country  is  the  most  serious  of  crimes ;  those  who  com- 
mit it  are  subject  to  the  most  severe  penalties. 

Chapter  YII.  Principles  of  Organization  and  Functioning  of  the  Organs 

ARTICLE  6  6.  State  organs  are  set  up,  function  and  carry  out  their  activity 
based  on  the  principles  of  socialist  democracy,  unity  of  power  and  democratic 
centralism,  which  are  manifested  in  the  following  forms  : 

(a)  all  organs  of  People's  Power,  its  executive  organs  and  all  the  courts  are 
formed  by  members  who  are  elected  and  subject  to  recall  at  regular  intervals ; 

(b)  the  masses  of  workers  control  the  activity  of  the  state  agencies,  their 
delegates  and  officials ; 

(c)  those  elected  must  render  an  account  of  their  work  to  their  electors  and 
they  have  the  right  to  revoke  them  when  they  are  not  worthy  of  the  trust  placed 
on  them  : 

(d)  every  state  organ  develops  in  a  far-reaching  manner,  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion, initiatives  aimed  at  taking  advantage  of  the  resources  and  possibilities 
which  exist  on  a  local  level  and  to  include  the  social  and  mass  organizations  in 
their  woi-k : 

( e )  decisions  of  superior  state  organs  are  compulsory  for  inferior  ones ; 

(f)  inferior  state  organs  are  responsible  to  superior  ones  and  must  render 
accounts  of  their  work  ; 

(g)  in  the  activity  of  local  administrative  and  executive  organs  there  is  a 
system  of  double  subordination :  subordination  to  the  corresponding  organ  of 
People's  Power  and  subordination  to  the  superior  level  which  handles  the  ad- 
ministrative matters  which  are  also  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  organ ; 

(h)  freedom  of  discussion,  criticism  and  self-criticism  and  subordination  of 
the  minority  to  the  majority  prevail  in  all  collegiate  state  organs. 

Chapter  VIII.  Supreme  Organs  of  People's  Power 

ARTICLE  6  7.  The  National  Assembly  of  People's  Power  is  the  supreme  organ 
of  state  power  and  represents  and  expresses  the  sovereign  will  of  all  the  working 
people. 

ARTICLE  0  8.  The  National  Assembly  of  People's  Power  is  the  only  organ  in  the 
Republic  invested  with  constituent  and  legislative  authority. 

ARTICLE  69.  The  National  Assembly  of  People's  Power  elects,  from  among  its 
deputies,  the  Council  of  State,  which  consists  of  one  President,  one  First  Vice- 
President,  five  Vice-Presidents  and  24  other  members. 

The  President  of  the  Council  of  State  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  Head  of 
Government. 

The  Council  of  State  is  accountable  for  its  action  to  the  National  Assembly 
of  People's  Power,  to  which  it  must  render  accounts  of  all  its  activities. 

ARTICLE  7  0.  The  National  Assembly  of  People's  Power  is  invested  with  the 
following  powers : 

(a)  deciding  on  reforms  to  the  Constitution  according  to  that  established  in 
Article  141 ; 

( b )  approving,  modifying  and  annulling  laws ; 

(c)  deciding  on  the  constitutionality  of  laws,  decree-laws,  decrees  and  all 
other  general  provisions ; 
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(ch)  revoking  in  toto  or  in  part  the  decree-laws  issued  by  the  Council  of 
State ; 

(d)  discussing  and  approving  the  national  plans  for  economic  and  social 
development ; 

(e)  discussing  and  approving  the  state  budget ; 

(f)  approving  the  principles  of  the  system  for  planning  and  the  management 
of  the  national  economy  ; 

(g)  approving  the  monetary  and  credit  system; 

(h)  appi-oving  the  general  outlines  of  foreign  and  domestic  policy; 

(i)  ratifying  and  denouncing  international  treaties  ; 

(j)  declaring  a  state  of  war  in  the  event  of  military  aggression  and  approving 
peace  treaties ; 

(k)  establishing  and  modifying  the  politico-administrative  division  of  the 
country  pursuant  to  that  established  in  Article  100 ; 

(I)  electing  the  President,  the  First  Vice-President,  the  Vice-Presidents  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Council  of  State ; 

(II)  electing  the  President,  Vice-President  and  Secretary  of  the  National 
Assembly  ; 

(m)  appointing,  at  the  initiative  of  the  President  of  the  Council  of  State,  the 
members  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  ; 

(n)  electing  the  President,  Vice-President  and  other  judges  of  the  People's 
Supreme  Court ; 

(fi)  electing  the  attorney  general  and  the  deputy  attorney  general  of  the 
Republic ; 

(o)  api)ointing  permanent  and  temporary  commissions  ; 

(p)  revoking  the  election  or  appointment  of  those  persons  elected  or  appointed 
by  it; 

(q)  exercising  the  highest  supervision  over  the  organs  of  state  and  government ; 

(r)  keeping  informed  on,  evaluating  and  adopting  pertinent  decisions  on  the 
reports  on  the  rendering  of  accounts  submitted  by  the  Council  of  State,  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers,  the  People's  Supreme  Court,  the  Office  of  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  Republic  and  the  Proviuical  Assemblies  ; 

(s)  revoking  those  provisions  or  decrees  by  the  Council  of  Ministers  which 
are  contrary  to  tlie  Constitution  or  the  law  or  the  decree-laws  of  the  Council  of 
State ; 

(t)  annulling  or  modifying  those  resolutions  or  provisions  of  the  local  organs 
of  People's  Power  which  encroach  on  the  Constitution,  the  laws,  the  decree-laws, 
the  decrees  and  other  provisions  issued  by  a  superior  organ,  or  those  which  are 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  other  localities  or  the  general  interests  of  the 
nation ; 

(u)   granting  amnesty ; 

(v)  calling  for  the  holding  of  a  referendum  in  those  cases  provided  by  the 
Constitution  and  others  which  the  Assembly  considers  pertinent ; 

(w)  establishing  its  rules  and  regulations  ;  and 

(x)  ail  other  powei-s  invested  by  this  Constitution. 

ARTICLE  7  1.  All  laws  and  resolutions  of  the  National  Assembly  of  People's 
Power,  barring  those  in  relation  to  reforms  in  the  Constitution,  are  adopted  by  a 
simple  majority  of  votes. 

ARTICLE  72.  All  laws  approvcd  by  the  National  Assembly  of  People's  Power  go 
into  effect  on  the  date  determined  by  those  laws  in  each  case. 

Laws  are  published  in  the  Official  Gazette  of  the  Republic. 

ARTICLE  7  3.  The  National  Assembly  of  People's  Power  is  composed  of  deputies 
elected  according  to  the  way  and  number  established  by  the  law. 

ARTICLE  7  4.  The  National  Assembly  of  People's  Power  is  elected  for  a  period  of 
five  years. 

This  period  can  only  be  extended  by  virtue  of  a  resolution  of  the  Assembly 
itself  in  the  event  of  war  or  in  the  case  of  otlier  exceptional  circumstances  that 
may  impede  the  normal  holding  of  elections  and  while  such  circumstances  exist. 

ARTICLE  7  5.  Thirty  days  after  all  the  deputies  to  the  National  Assembly  of 
People's  Power  are  elected,  the  Assembly  meets  on  its  own  right,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  oldest  deputy  assisted  by  the  two  youngest  deputies  acting  as 
secretaries. 

The  session  includes  the  verification  of  the  validity  of  the  election  of  the 
deputies,  the  swearing  in  of  the  deputies  and  the  election  by  the  deputies  of  the 
President,  the  A'ice-President  and  Secretary  of  the  National  Assembly  of  People's 
Power,  who  proceed  to  assume  their  posts  immediately. 
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Next,  the  Assembly  proceeds  to  elect  the  Council  of  State. 

ARTICLE  76.  The  Natioual  Assembly  of  People's  Power  holds  two  ordinary  ses- 
sions a  year  and  a  special  session  when  request  by  one  third  of  the  membership 
or  when  called  by  the  Council  of  State. 

ARTICLE  7  7.  Morc  thau  half  of  the  total  number  of  delegates  must  be  present 
for  a  session  of  the  National  Assembly  of  People's  Power  to  be  held. 

ARTICLE  78.  All  scssions  of  the  National  Assembly  of  People's  Power  are  public, 
excepting  in  the  case  that  the  Assembly  resolves  to  hold  a  closed-door  session  by 
reasons  of  state  interest. 

ARTICLE  7  0.  The  President  of  the  National  Assembly  of  People's  Power  is  in- 
vested with  the  power  to  : 

(a)  preside  over  the  session  of  the  National  Assembly  and  see  to  it  that  its 
regulations  are  put  into  effect ; 

( b)  call  the  ordinary  sessions  of  the  National  Assembly  ; 

(c)  propose  the  draft  agenda  for  the  sessions  of  the  National  Assembly; 

(d)  sign  and  order  the  publication  in  the  Official  Gazzete  of  the  Republic  of 
the  laws  and  resolutions  adopted  by  the  National  Assembly ; 

(e)  organize  the  international  relations  of  the  National  Assembly; 

(f)  conduct  and  organize  the  work  of  those  permanent  and  temporary  com- 
missions appointed  by  the  National  Assembly  ; 

(g)  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Council  of  State  ; 

(h)   all  other  powers  assigned  to  him  by  this  Constitution  or  the  Assembly. 

ARTICLE  80.  The  status  of  deputy  does  not  entail  personal  privileges  or  eco- 
nomic benefits  of  any  kind. 

The  deputies  to  the  National  Assembly  of  People's  Power  combine  their  activi- 
ties as  such  with  their  duties  and  their  regular  everyday  tasks. 

To  the  extent  that  their  work  as  deputies  demands,  they  are  given  leave  with- 
out pay  and  receive  a  daily  allowance  equivalent  to  their  salary  and  whatever  ad- 
ditional expenses  they  may  incur  in  the  exercise  of  their  duties. 

ARTICLE  81.  No  deputy  to  the  National  Assembly  of  People's  Power  may  be  ar- 
rested or  placed  on  trial  without  the  authorization  of  either  the  Assembly  or  the 
Council  of  State,  except  in  the  case  of  flagrant  delict. 

ARTICLE  82.  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  deputies  to  the  National  Assembly  of  People's 
Power  to  exercise  their  duties  in  the  benefit  of  the  people's  interests,  stay  in  con- 
tact with  their  electors,  listen  to  their  grievances,  suggestions  and  criticism,  ex- 
plain the  policy  of  the  state  to  them  and  periodically  render  account  to  them  of 
the  results  of  their  activities.  Likewise,  it  is  the  deputies'  duty  to  render  account 
of  their  activities  to  the  Assembly  any  time  the  Assembly  deems  it  necessary. 

ARTICLE  83.  The  deputies  to  the  National  Assembly  of  People's  Power  may  be  re- 
voked by  their  electors  at  any  time  in  the  ways  and  means  prescribed  by  the  law. 

ARTICLE  84.  The  deputies  to  the  National  Assembly  of  People's  Power  have  the 
right  to  make  inquiries  to  the  Council  of  State,  the  Council  of  Ministers  or  the 
members  of  either  and  to  have  these  inquiries  answered  during  the  course  of  the 
same  session  or  at  the  next  session. 

ARTICLE  85.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  state  organs  and  enterprises  to  provide  all  the 
necessary  collaboration  of  the  deputies  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

ARTICLE  86.  The  proposal  of  laws  falls  on  : 

(a)  the  deputies  to  the  National  Assembly  of  People's  Power; 

(b)  the  Council  of  State; 

(c)  the  Council  of  Ministers; 

(d)  the  commissions  of  the  National  Assembly  of  People's  Power; 

(e)  the  Central  Organization  of  Cuban  Trade  Unions  and  the  national  offices  of 
the  other  social  and  mass  organizations  ; 

(f )  the  People's  Supreme  Court,  in  matters  related  to  the  administration  of 
justice ; 

(g)  the  Office  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  Republic,  in  matters  within  its 
jurisdiction  : 

(h)  the  citizens.  In  this  case  it  is  an  indispensable  prerequisite  that  the  pro- 
posal be  made  by  at  least  10,000  citizens  who  are  eligible  to  vote. 

ARTICLE  87.  The  Council  of  State  is  the  National  Assembly  of  People's  Power's 
organ  that  represents  it  in  the  period  between  sessions,  puts  its  resolutions  into 
effect  and  complies  with  all  the  other  duties  assigned  by  the  Constitution.  It  has  a 
collegiate  character  and  for  national  and  international  purposes  it  is  the  highest 
representative  of  the  Cuban  state. 
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ARTICLE  88.  The  Council  of  State  is  invested  with  the  power  to  : 

(a)  summon  special  sessions  of  the  National  Assembly  of  People's  Power; 

(b)  set  the  date  for  the  elections  for  the  periodic  renovation  of  the  National 
Assembly  of  People's  Power  ; 

(c)  issue  decree-laws  in  the  period  between  the  sessions  of  the  National  As- 
sembly of  People's  Power ; 

(d)  give  existing  laws  a  general  and  obligatory  interpretation  whenever 
necessaiT ; 

(e)  exert  legislative  initiative  ; 

(f )  make  all  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  holding  of  referendums  called 
for  by  the  Assembly  ; 

(g)  decree  general  mobilization  whenever  the  defense  of  the  country  makes  it 
necessary  and  assume  the  authority  to  declare  war  in  the  event  of  aggression  or 
to  approve  peace  treaties — duties  which  the  Constitution  assigns  to  the  National 
Assembly  of  People's  Power — when  the  Assembly  is  in  recess  and  cannot  be  called 
to  session  with  the  necessary  security  and  urgency. 

(h)  replace,  at  the  initiative  of  its  President,  the  members  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers  in  the  period  between  the  sessions  of  the  National  Assembly  of 
People's  Power ; 

(i)  issue  general  instructions  to  the  courts  through  the  Council  of  Government 
of  the  People's  Supreme  Court ; 

(j)   issue  instructions  to  the  Office  of  tlie  Attorney  General  of  the  Republic; 

(k)  appoint  and  remove,  at  the  initiative  of  its  President,  the  plenipotentiary 
representatives  of  Cuba  in  other  states  ; 

(I)  grant  decorations  and  honorary  titles  ; 

(II)  name  commissions; 
(m)  grant  pardons ; 

(n)  denounce  international  treaties  ; 

(n)  grant  or  refuse  recognition  to  diplomatic  representatives  of  other  states 
who  present  their  credentials  to  the  Republic  ; 

(o)  suspend  those  provisions  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  which  do  not  adjust 
to  the  Constitution  or  laws,  reporting  on  this  action  to  the  National  Assembly  of 
People's  Power  in  the  first  session  held  following  the  adoption  of  the  measure ; 

(p)  revoke  those  resolutions  and  provisions  of  the  Executive  Committees  of 
the  local  organs  of  People's  Power  which  infringe  the  Constitution,  the  laws, 
the  decree-laws,  the  decrees  and  other  provisions  issued  by  an  organ  of  superior 
rank  or  when  they  are  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  other  localities  or  to  the 
general  interests  of  the  nation  ; 

(q)   approve  its  rules  and  regulations. 

ARTICLE  89.  A\\  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  State  are  adopted  through  the 
favorable  vote  of  a  simple  majority  of  its  members. 

ARTICLE  on.  The  mandate  entrusted  to  the  Council  of  State  by  the  National 
A.ssembly  of  People's  Power  expires  at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  a  new 
Assejnbly  by  virtue  of  the  periodic  renovations  of  the  Assembly. 

ARTICLE  91.  The  President  of  the  Council  of  State  is  Head  of  State  and  Head 
of  Government  and  is  invested  with  the  power  to  : 

(a)  represent  the  state  and  the  government  and  conduct  their  general  policy; 

(b)  organize,  conduct  the  activities  of,  call  for  the  holding  of  and  preside 
over  the  sessions  of  the  Council  of  State  and  the  Council  of  Ministers  ; 

(c)  control  and  supervise  the  development  of  the  activities  of  the  ministries 
and  other  central  agencies  of  the  ministries  and  other  central  agencies  of  the 
administration ; 

(d)  assume  the  leadership  of  any  ministry  or  central  agency  of  the 
administration : 

(e)  propose  to  the  National  Assembly  of  People's  Power,  once  elected  by  the 
latter,  the  members  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  ; 

(f )  accept  the  resignation  of  the  members  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  or  pro- 
pose either  to  the  National  Assembly  of  People's  Power  or  the  Council  of  State 
the  removal  of  any  of  those  members  and,  in  both  cases,  to  propose  the  corres- 
ponding substitutes : 

(g)  receive  the  letters  of  credence  of  the  heads  of  foreign  diplomatic  missions ; 
(h)    assume  the  supreme  command  of  the  Revolutionary  Armed  Forces: 
(i)   assiune  all  other  duties  assigned  it  by  the  Constitution  or  the  Assembly. 
The  function  assigned  in  clause   (g)    may  be  delegated  to  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents  of  the  Council  of  State. 
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ARTICLE  92.  Ill  CRse  of  the  absence,  illn:?ss  or  death  of  the  President  of  the 
Council  of  State,  the  First  Vice-President  assumes  the  President's  duties. 

ARTICLE  03.  The  Couucil  of  Ministers  is  the  highest- ranking  executive  and 
administrative  organ  and  constitutes  the  Government  of  the  Republic. 

The  number,  denomination  and  functions  of  the  ministries  and  central  agencies 
making  up  the  Council  of  Ministers  are  determined  by  the  law. 

ARTICLE  94.  The  Council  of  Ministers  is  composed  of  the  Head  of  State  and 
Government,  as  its  President,  the  First  Vice-President,  the  Vice-Presidents, 
the  Ministers,  the  President  of  the  Central  Planning  Board  and  the  other  mem- 
bers that  the  law  determines. 

ARTICLE  95.  The  President,  the  First  Vice-President  and  the  Vice-Presidents 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers  constitute  its  Executive  Committee. 

ARTICLE  9  6.  The  Council  of  Ministers  is  invested  with  the  power  to: 

(a)  organize  and  conduct  the  political,  economic,  cultural,  scientific,  social 
and  defense  actiWties  outlined  b.v  the  National  Assembly  of  People's  Power : 

(b)  propose  the  projects  for  the  general  plans  for  the  socioeconomic  develop- 
ment of  the  state  and.  after  these  are  approved  by  the  National  Assembly  of 
People's  Power,  organize,  and  conduct  and  supervise  their  implementation. 

(c)  conduct  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Republic  and  the  relations  with  other 
governments ; 

(d)  arrange  international  treaties  and  submit  them  to  ratification  by  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  of  People's  Power ; 

(e)  direct  and  control  foreign  trade  ; 

(f )  draw  up  the  draft  for  the  state  budget  and  once  it  is  approved  to  see  to 
its  implementations ; 

(g)  adopt  measures  aimed  at  strengthening  the  monetary  and  credit  system  : 
(h)  draw  up  bills  and  submit  them  to  the  consideration  of  the  National  As- 
sembly of  People's  Power  or  the  Council  of  State,  accordingly  : 

(i)  see  to  national  defense,  the  maintenance  of  order  and  security  at  home,  the 
protection  of  citizens'  rights  and  the  protection  of  lives  and  property  in  the 
event  of  natural  disasters. 

(j)  conduct  the  administration  of  the  state,  unifying,  coordinating  and  super- 
vising the  activities  of  the  ministries  and  other  central  agencies  of  the 
administration  ; 

(k)  implement  the  laws  and  resolutions  of  the  National  Assembly  of  People's 
Power  and  the  decree-laws  and  provisions  issued  by  the  Council  of  State  and, 
if  nece.ssarv.  dictating  the  corresponding  regulations  : 

(I)  issue  decrees  and  provisions  on  the  basis  of  and  pursuant  to  the  existing 
laws  and  supervise  their  implementation  ; 

(II)  grant  asylum : 

fm)  determine  the  general  organization  of  the  Revolutionarv  Armed  Forces  : 

(n)  assume  the  direction  and  the  methodological  and  technical  supervision  of 
the  administrative  function'^  of  the  local  org.ins  of  People's  Power  through  the 
corresponding  ministries  and  other  central  agencies. 

(n)  revoke  or  annul  those  provisions  issued  by  mini.sters,  heads  of  central 
agencies  and  the  administrative  bodies  of  the  local  orcrans  of  Peonle's  Power 
which  are  contrary  to  the  instructions  issued  from  a  higher  level  and  whose  ful- 
fillment i.s  compulsory ; 

(o)  propose  to  the  National  Assembly  of  People's  Power  the  annulment  of, 
or  to  the  Council  of  State  the  suspension  of  those  resolutions  and  provisions 
issued  by  the  Assemblies  of  the  local  organs  of  People's  Power  which  infringe 
existing:  laws  and  other  provisions  or  pre  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  other 
communities  or  the  general  interests  of  the  nation  ; 

(p)  name  the  commissioas  it  deems  necessary  to  facilitate  the  fulfillment  of 
the  tasks  assigned  to  it ; 

(o)  appoint  and  remove  officials  in  keeping  with  the  powers  it  invested  with 
by  the  law ; 

(r)  assume  any  duty  assigned  to  it  by  the  National  Assembly  of  People's 
Powers  or  the  Council  of  State. 

ARTICLE  97.  The  Couucil  of  Ministers  is  accountable  to  and  renders  account 
of  its  activities  periodically  to  the  National  Assembly  of  People's  Power. 

ARTICLE  98.  The  members  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  are  invested  with  the 
power  to : 

(a)  conduct  the  affairs  and  task.s  of  the  ministry  or  agency  under  their  care, 
issuing  the  necessary  resolutions  and  provisions  to  that  effect ; 
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(b)  dictate,  in  the  case  this  is  not  the  specific  duty  of  another  state  organ, 
the  necessary  regulations  to  make  possible  the  implementation  of  those  laws 
which  concei'n  them ; 

(c)  attend  the  session  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  with  the  authority  to  speak 
and  vote,  and  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  Council  whatever  bill,  decree-law, 
decree,  resolution  or  any  other  proposal  it  considers  advisable  ; 

(d)  name,  according  to  the  law,  the  oflScials  it  is  entitled  to. 

AKTicLE  9  9.  The  General  Secretary  of  the  Central  Organization  of  Cuban  Trade 
Unions  has  the  right  to  participate  in  the  sessions  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 
and  of  its  Executive  Committee. 

Chapter  IX.  Local  Organs  of  People's  Power 

ARTICLE  100.  For  political-administrative  purposes  the  coimtry  is  divided  into 
provinces  and  municipalities ;  their  number,  boundaries  and  name  are  determined 
by  law. 

The  law  can  also  give  rise  to  other  divisions. 

article  101.  The  Assemblies  of  Delegates  of  People's  Power  setup  in  the  politi- 
cal and  administrative  divisions  into  which  the  country  is  divided  by  law,  are  the 
superior  local  organs  of  state  power. 

article  102.  The  Assemblies  of  Delegates  of  People's  Power  are  invested  with 
the  highest  local  authority  for  the  exercise  of  their  state  functions  in  the  area 
under  their  jurisdiction.  To  this  effect,  they  govern  in  all  that  concerns  them  and, 
b.v  means  of  the  organs  which  they  establish,  direct  economic,  production  and 
service  units  which  are  directly  subordinated  to  them  and  carry  out  the  activities 
required  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  care,  economic,  cultural,  educational  and 
recreational  services  of  the  collective  in  the  territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
each. 

They  also  aid  in  the  development  of  activities  and  the  fulfillment  of  plans  of 
those  units  in  their  territory  which  are  not  subordinated  to  them. 

article  103.  For  the  exercise  of  their  functions  the  Assemblies  of  People's 
Power  are  backed  up  by  the  initiative  and  the  broad  participation  of  the  popu- 
lation and  they  act  in  close  coordination  with  the  social  and  mass  organizations. 

ARTICLE  104.  The  local  organs  of  People's  Power,  to  the  corresponding  extent 
and  in  keeping  with  the  law,  participate  in  the  preparation  and  implementation 
of  the  Uniform  Socioeconomic  Plan  adopted  by  the  state. 

ARTICLE  105.  In  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction,  the  Assemblies  of  People's 
Power : 

( a )  obey  and  help  to  enforce  the  laws  and  regulations  of  a  general  nature  which 
come  from  the  superior  organs  of  the  state : 

( b )  adopt  agreements  and  enact  measures ; 

(c)  suspend,  annul  or  modif.v,  whatever  the  case  may  be,  the  resolutions  and 
measures  of  the  organs  subordinated  to  them  which  are  contrary  to  the  Con- 
stitution or  the  laws,  degree-laws,  decrees,  regulations  or  resolutions  enacted 
by  the  superior  organs  of  state  power,  or  those  which  affect  the  interests  of 
other  communities  or  the  general  interest  of  the  country  ; 

(d)  elect  their  Executive  Committee  and  determine  its  organization,  func- 
tioning and  task,  in  keeping  with  the  law  ; 

(e)  revoke  the  mandate  of  the  members  of  the  respective  Executive  Committees. 

(f)  determine  the  organization,  functioning  and  tasks  of  the  administrative 
leadership  in  the  different  branches  of  socioeconomic  activity. 

(g)  designate,  substitute  or  dismiss  the  heads  of  their  administrative  depart- 
ments; 

(h)  set  up  and  dissolve  work  commissions ; 

(i)  elect  and  revoke,  in  keeping  with  the  provisions  of  the  law,  the  judges  of 
the  People's  Courts  in  the  area  under  their  respective  jurisdictions ; 

(j)  study  and  evaluate  the  rendering  of  accounts  reports  presented  by  their 
Executive  Committees,  judicial  organs  and  assemblies  which  are  their  immedi- 
ate subordinates  and  adopt  the  pertinent  decisions   regarding  those  reports ; 

(k)   protect  and  defend  the  rights  of  citizens  and  socialist  property; 

(I)  cooperate  in  the  strengthening  of  socialist  legality,  upholding  internal 
order  and  strengthening  the  country's  defensive  capability : 

(II)  carry  out  the  other  functions  assigned  by  the  Constitution  and  the  law. 
ARTICLE  106.  On  the  second  Sunday  following  the  election  of  all  the  delegates 

to  the  Municipal  Assembly  of  People's  Power,  it  meets  by  right  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  oldest  delegate  in  order  to  confirm  the  validity  of  the  election  of  the 
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delegates  and  once  this  has  been  done  it  will  elect  the  Executive  Committee  and 
the  delegates  to  the  superior  local  assemblies.  The  two  youngest  delegates  act  as 
secretaries. 

The  other  local  assemblies  are  set  up  in  the  same  way  and  on  the  occasion 
stipulated  by  the  law. 

ARTICLE  107.  The  Ordinary  sessions  and  the  extraordinary  sessions  of  the 
Assemblies  of  People's  Power  are  public.  Only  when  state  secrets  or  the  dignity 
of  persons  are  involved  will  this  not  be  the  case. 

ARTICLE  108.  In  Order  for  agreements  of  the  Assemblies  of  People's  Power  to 
be  valid  more  than  half  the  total  number  of  members  must  be  present.  Agreements 
are  adopted  by  simple  majority. 

ARTICLE  109.  The  administrative  departments  are  subordinated  to  their  respec- 
tive assembly,  its  Executive  Committee  and  the  superior  organ  of  the  correspond- 
ing administrative  branch. 

ARTICLE  110.  The  permanent  work  commissions  organized  by  branches  of  pro- 
duction and  services  aid  the  Assemblies  a.nd  their  Executive  Committees  in  their 
respective  activities  and  in  controlling  the  administrative  leaderships. 

The  commissions  of  a  temporary  nature  fulfill  specific  tasks  assigned  within 
the  time  limits  that  are  indicated. 

ARTICLE  111.  The  Assemblies  are  renovated  every  two  and  a  half  years  which 
is  the  period  of  the  mandate  of  a  delegate.  This  term  can  only  be  extended  by 
means  of  a  decision  by  the  National  Assembly  of  People's  Povrer,  in  the  cases 
mentioned  in  Article  74. 

ARTICLE  112.  The  mandate  of  the  delegates  can  only  be  revoked  by  their  electors 
who  can  do  so  at  any  time,  by  means  of  the  method  outlined  by  the  law.  The  law 
also  outlines  the  cases  and  the  method  for  replacing  delegates  when  they  are 
no  longer  able  to  iierform  their  duties. 

ARTICLE  113.  The  delegates  fulfill  the  mandate  of  their  electors  in  the  interests 
of  all  the  community  and  they  must: 

(a)  make  the  opinions,  needs  and  problems  expressed  by  their  electors  known 
to   the   Assembly ; 

(b)  report  to  their  electors  on  the  policy  of  the  Assembly  and  the  measures 
adopted  in  order  to  solve  the  problems  posed  by  the  population  or  outline  the 
reasons  why  they  have  not  been  solved ; 

(c)  render  account  of  their  work  on  a  regular  basis  and  in  a  personal  man- 
ner to  their  electors  and  to  the  Assembly  to  which  they  belong. 

ARTICLE  114.  The  Executive  Committee  is  the  collegiate  organ  elected  by  the 
Assembly  of  People's  Power  to  fulfill  the  functions  outlined  by  the  Constitution 
and  assigned  by  law  as  well  as  the  tasks  it  is  given  by  the  Assembly. 

The  Executive  Committee  is  made  up  of  the  number  of  members  determined 
by  the  law  and  they  elect,  with  the  ratification  of  the  Assembly,  a  President,  a 
A'ice-President  and  a  Secretary  who  also  hold  those  posts  in  the  Assembly. 

ARTICLE  115.  The  election  of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committees  of  the 
Municipal  Assemblies  takes  place  from  among  the  ranks  of  assembly  delegates. 

In  the  Local  Assemblies  of  a  superior  ranking  tJiose  who  are  not  members  of 
the  Assembly  can  be  elected  to  the  Executive  Committee  but  once  this  has  been 
done  they  become  delegates  to  the  Assembly  itself. 

In  all  cases  the  election  takes  place  by  virtue  of  candidacies  proposed  in  the 
manner  outlined  by  the  law. 

The  President  of  every  Executive  Committee  is  also,  by  right,  a  delegate  to  the 
immediate  superior  Assembly. 

ARTICLE  116.  The  Executive  Committee  has  the  authority  to: 

(a)  summon  ordinary  and  special  sessions  of  the  Assembly; 

(b)  publish  and  implement  the  agreements  adopted  by  the  Assembly; 

(c)  suspend  the  implementation  of  any  measure  enacted  by  the  immediate 
subordinate  Executive  Committee,  when  it  is  unconstitutional,  illegal  or  other- 
wise contradictory  to  the  measures  enacted  by  the  superior  organs  of  state 
power,  or  those  which  affect  the  interests  of  other  communities  or  the  general 
interests  of  the  country ; 

(d)  study,  evaluate  and  adopt  the  pertinent  decisions  regarding  the  rendering 
of  accounts  reports  presented  by  the  immediate  subordinate  Executive 
Committee ; 

(e)  direct  and  control  the  administrative  leaderships; 

(f )  designated  oflScials  of  the  administrative  leaderships  ; 
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(g)  adopt  the  pertinent  measures  to  aid  in  the  development  of  the  activities 
and  the  fulfillment  of  the  plans  of  the  units  established  in  the  territory  of  the 
respective  assemblies  which  are  not  subordinated  to  it. 

ARTICLE  iiT.  In  the  periods  between  assembly  sessions,  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee assumes  its  functions  which  are  outlined  in  clauses  (a),  (b),  (k)  and  (1)  of 

Article  105. 

The  agreements  and  general  measures  adopted  by  the  Executive  Committee  in 
exercise  of  those  powers  must  be  ratified,  modified  or  annulled  by  the  Assembly 
in  the  first  meeting  it  holds  afterward. 

ARTICLE  118.  The  Executive  Committee  periodically  renders  an  account  of  its 
work  to  the  Assembly  and  to  the  immediate  superior  Executive  Committee. 

ARTICLE  119.  The  mandate  given  to  every  Executive  Committee  ceases  when  a 
new  Assembly  of  Delegates  to  People's  Power  is  set  up. 

ARTICLE  12  0.  The  President  of  the  Executive  Committee  has  the  power  to: 

(a)  summon  and  preside  over  the  sessions  of  the  Assembly; 

(b)  see  to  it  that  the  regulations  of  the  Assemblies  are  enforced; 

(c)  summon  and  preside  over  the  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee; 

(d)  organize  the  activity  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  President  may  delegate  some  of  these  functions  on  the  Vice-President. 

Chapter  X.  The  Courts  and  the  Office  of  the  Attorney  General 

ARTICLE  121.  The  function  of  administering  justice  springs  from  the  people  and 
is  carried  out  on  its  behalf  by  the  People's  Supreme  Court  and  the  other  tribunals 
and  courts  which  the  law  establishes. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  in  their  different  levels  is  adjusted  to  the  politi- 
cal-administrative division  of  the  country  and  the  needs  of  the  judicial  function. 

The  law  regulates  the  organization  of  the  courts ;  the  authority  and  the  form 
of  exercising  it ;  the  standards  that  judges  must  meet ;  the  manner  in  which 
they  must  be  elected ;  the  period  of  time  they  are  to  serve  in  their  respective 
positions  and  the  metliod  for  revoking  them. 

ARTICLE  122.  The  courts  constitute  a  system  of  state  organs  which  are  set  up 
with  functional  independence  from  any  other  and  they  are  only  subordinated  to 
the  National  Assembly  of  People's  Power. 

ARTICLE  123.  The  main  objectives  of  the  activities  of  the  court  are: 

(a)  maintain  and  strengtlien  socialist  legality  ; 

(b)  safeguarding  the  economic,  social  and  political  regime  established  in  this 
Constitution  ; 

(c)  protecting  socialist  property,  the  personal  property  of  citizens  and  other 
forms  which  this  Constitution  recognizes  ; 

(.d)  safeguard  the  rights  and  legitimate  interests  of  state  agencies  and  those 
of  economic  and  social  institutions  ; 

(e)  protect  the  life,  freedom,  dignity,  honor,  property,  family  relations  and 
other  legitimate  rights  and  interests  of  citizens  ; 

(f )  prevent  violations  of  the  law  and  antisocial  conduct,  restrain  and  reeducate 
those  who  are  guilty  of  such  violations  or  conduct  and  reestablish  the  dominant 
position  of  legal  standards  when  demands  are  made  in  protest  against  their 
violation  ; 

(g)  increase  awareness  as  to  the  need  for  strictly  observing  the  law,  making 
timely  comments  in  their  decisions  aimed  at  educating  citizens  in  the  conscious 
and  voluntary  fulfillment  of  their  duty  of  loyalty  to  the  homeland,  the  cause  of 
socialism  and  the  norms  of  socialist  living. 

ARTICLE  12  4.  The  Pcople's  Supreme  Court  is  the  foremost  judicial  authority 
and  its  decisions  in  this  field  are  definitive. 

Through  its  Council  of  Government  it  can  propose  laws  and  issue  regulations ; 
makes  decisions  and  enacts  norms  whose  fulfillment  is  compulsory  for  all  peo- 
ple's courts  and,  based  on  their  experience,  it  issues  instruction  which  are  also 
compulsory  in  order  to  establish  a  uniform  judicial  practice  in  the  interpretation 
and  application  of  the  law. 

ARTICLE.  125.  The  judgcs.  in  their  function  of  administering  justice,  are  in- 
dependent and  only  owe  obedience  to  the  law. 

ARTICLE  12  6.  The  Sentences  and  other  decisions  of  the  courts,  pronounced  or 
enacted  within  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction,  must  be  obeyed  and  implemented 
by  state  agencies,  economic  and  social  institutions  and  citizens,  by  those  directly 
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affected  aud  by  those  who  do  uot  have  a  direct  interest  in  their  implementation 
but  have  the  duty  to  participate  in  it. 

ARTICLE  12  7.  All  courts  fiuiction  in  a  collegiate  form. 

Professional  and  lay  judges  participate  in  the  administration  of  justice  with 
equal  duties  and  rights. 

AKTicLE  12  8.  Courts  render  an  account  of  their  w'ork  to  electors  at  least  once 
a  year. 

ARTICLE  12  0.  Revoliing  a  judge  can  only  be  done  by  the  organ  which  elected 
him. 

ARTICLE  13  0.  It  falls  withiu  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Office  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  Republic,  as  its  main  objective,  to  control  socialist  legality  by  seeing 
to  it  that  the  law  and  other  legal  regulations  are  obeyed  by  state  agencies,  eco- 
nomic and  social  institutions  and  citizens. 

The  law  determines  the  form,  duration  and  occasion  in  which  the  Attorney 
General  exercises  those  powers. 

ARTICLE  131.  The  Office  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  Republic  constitutes  an 
organic  unit  which  is  only  subordinated  to  the  National  Assembly  of  People's 
Power  and  the  Council  of  State. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  Republic  is  given  instructions  directly  from  the 
Council  of  State. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  Repul»lie  will  handle  the  leadership  and  control 
of  all  the  work  done  by  his  office  all  over  the  country. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  Republic  is  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Govern- 
ment of  the  People's  Supreme  Court. 

The  organs  of  the  Office  of  the  Attorney  General  are  organized  in  a  vertical 
manner  all  over  the  country.  They  are  independent  of  the  Local  Assemblies  of 
People's  Power  and  subordinate  only  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  Republic. 

ARTICLE  132.  The  Attorney  General  of  the  Republic  and  the  assistant  attorney 
generals  are  elected  and  subject  to  recall  by  the  National  Assembly  of  People's 
Power.  The  law  stipulates  the  length  of  time  they  are  to  serve. 

ARTICLE  133.  The  Attorney  General  of  the  Republic  renders  an  account  of  his 
work  to  the  National  Assembly  of  People's  Power  at  least  once  a  year. 

Chapter  XI.  Electoral  System 

ARTICLE  134.  In  all  elections  and  in  referendums,  voting  is  free,  equal  and 
secret. 

ARTICLE  135.  In  elections  for  deputies  to  the  National  Assembly  and  those  for 
delegates  to  the  Municipal  Assembly,  and  in  referendums,  all  Cubans  who  are 
more  than  16  years  of  age,  men  and  women  alike,  have  the  right  to  vote  except 
those  who : 

( a )  are  mentally  incapacitated  and  have  been  declared  so  by  a  court ; 

(b)  those  who  have  committed  a  crime  and  because  of  this  lost  the  right  to 
vote. 

ARTICLE  136.  Members  of  the  Revolutionary  Armed  Forces  and  other  military 
institutions  of  the  nation  have  the  right  to  elect  and  be  elected,  just  like  any 
other  citizen. 

ARTICLE  13  7.  All  Cubau  citizcns,  men  and  women  alike,  who  have  full  political 
rights  can  be  elected. 

If  the  election  is  for  deputies  of  the  National  Assemblies  of  People's  Power 
they  must  be  more  than  18  years  old. 

ARTICLE  13  8.  The  law  determines  the  number  of  delegates  that  make  up  each  of 
the  assemblies  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  people  who  live  in  each  of  the 
political-administrative  regions  into  which  the  country  is  divided ;  it  also  regu- 
lates the  form  and  manner  of  the  election. 

The  delegates  to  the  Municipal  Assemblies  are  elected  by  previously  deter- 
mined electoral  circumscriptions. 

article  130.  The  Municipal  Assemblies  elect  from  among  their  own  ranks  and 
by  means  of  secret  balloting,  the  delegates  to  the  superior  Local  Assemblies. 

article  140.  In  order  for  a  delegate  to  be  considered  elected  he  must  get  more 
than  half  the  number  of  votes  cast  in  the  circumscription. 

If  this  does  not  happen  the  law  stipulates  the  manner  in  which  new  elections 
wdll  be  held  in  order  to  decide  who  is  elected  from  among  those  with  the  most 
votes. 
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Chapter  XII.  Constitutional  Reforms 

ARTICLE  141.  This  ConsUtution  can  only  be  totally  or  partially  modified  by  the 
National  Assembly  of  People's  Power  by  means  of  resolutions  adopted  by 
nominal  voting  by  a  majority  of  no  less  than  two  thirds  of  the  total  number  of 
members. 

If  the  modification  is  total  or  has  to  do  with  the^  integration  and  authority 
of  the  National  Assembly  of  People's  Power  or  the  Council  of  State  or  the  rights 
and  duties  contained  in  the  Constitution,  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  citizens 
with  the  right  to  vote  is  required  via  a  referendum  organized  for  this  purpose 
by  the  Assembly. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Before  getting  to  our  two  panels  of  witnesses,  we  are 
foitunate  to  have  with  us  as  a  witness  today  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Subconnnittee  on  International  Trade  and  Commerce, 
the  Honorable  Charles  ^Y.  AVhalen,  of  Ohio.  j\Ir.  AVhalen  has  a  lono;- 
standing  personal  interest  in  Cuba  and  has  just  returned  from  a  trip 
there. 

Mr.  Whalen  is  also  known  to  his  colleagues  on  the  committee  as 
well  as  in  the  House  as  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  Members  of  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives.  We  are  delighted  to  have  you  here. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JE.,  A  EEPRESENTA- 
TIVE  IN  CONGEESS  EEOM  THE  STATE  OE  OHIO 

Mr.  "Whalen.  Thank  you  very  much,  oSIr.  Chairman.  Chairman 
Bingham,  members  of  the'^subcominittee,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity 
to  appear  before  my  own  subcommittee  and  yours. 

ISIy  introduction  to  the  issue  of  Cuba-United  States  relations  co- 
incided with  my  appointment  in  September  1971  to  the  Inter- American 
Affairs  Subcoinmittee,  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  The  facts 
to  which  I  was  exposed  as  a  member  of  this  panel  soon  convinced 
me  that  our  policy  of  ignoring  our  neighbor  to  the  south  was  inimical 
to  our  own  natioiial,  as  well  as  hemispheric,  interests.  Thus,  in  early 
1973,  I  joined  11  House  Kepublican  colleagues  in  urging  our  Gov- 
ernment to  change  our  Cuban  posture.  Subsequently,  I  elaborated  upon 
this  thesis  in  articles  contributed  to  the  "Washington  Post,  the  Balti- 
more Sun,  and  Foreign  Policy  j\Iagazine. 

Chairman  Bingham,  when  you  annoimced  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Trade  and  Commerce  would  hold  hearings  on  our 
Government's  Cuban  policies,  I  felt  that  my  knowledge  of  the  subject 
would  be  enlianced  by  a  visit  to  that  country.  Thus,  I  applied,  tlirough 
the  Czechoslovakian^Embassy  in  Washington,  for  a  visa  to  Cuba.  On 
June  24,  I  was  advised  by  Mr.  Teofilo  Acosta,  First  Secretary  of  the 
Cuban  delegation  to  the  United  Nations,  that  my  request  had  been 
approved.  In  the  company  of  two  Washington  correspondents  repre- 
senting Dayton,  Ohio,  newspapers,^  I  departed  for  Havana  on  June  26, 
by  way  of  INIiami  and  Kingston,  Jamaica.  I  returned  to  Washington 
via  the  same  route  on  July  2. 

During  my  6-day  stay,  I  met  with  the  following  Cuban  officials: 
Ernesto  Melendez,  Vice  President,  Commission  for  Economic  and 
Technical  Cooperation;  Alberto  Betancourt,  President,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of   Cuba;   Evelio  Lastro,  JMinistry  of  Foreign  Trade; 


1  Andrew  MoUison,  Doyton  Daily  News;  Pat  Ordovensky,  Dayton  Journal  Herald. 
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Roberto  Fernandez  Retamar,  Director,  Magazine  of  Casa  de  Americas ; 
Pelegrin  Torras,  Vice  Minister,  Foreign  Relations;  ^Mariano  de  la  Red, 
member,  Executive  Committee  Popular  Power,  Matanzas  Province; 
Isabel  Hernandez  Tapanes,  Director  for  Caribbean  Affairs,  Foreign 
jNIinistry ;  Ramon  Castro  Ruz,  Director,  Valles  de  Picaduras.  On  r  ly 
last  evening  in  Havana,  I  had  a  4-liour  conversation  with  Prime  ]Minis- 
ter  Fidel  Castro. 

I  also  visited  the  following  facilities :  Lenin  Vocational  School ; 
Alemar  housing  project;  Valles  de  Picaduras  Cattle  Breeding  Sta- 
tion; public  health  clinic  at  Alemar;  and  Matanzas  Province,  site  of 
last  year's  popular  elections. 

I  concentrated  on  three  areas  which  come  within  my  purview  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Trade  and  Commerce : 
first,  the  Cuban  economy;  second,  Cuba-United  States  postembargo 
trade  possibilities;  third,  prospects  for  resumption  of  commercial  and 
diplomatic  relations.  In  my  presentation  this  afternoon  I  shall  offer 
my  observations  concerning  these  questions  and  then  outline  my  i-ec- 
ommendations  and  conclusions. 

I.    OBSERVATIONS 

A.  The  Ciihan  Economy 

Since  Fidel  Castro  took  the  reins  of  government  in  January  1059. 
the  economy  of  Cuba  can  be  divided  into  three  periods :  1959  to  1970 ; 
1970 ;  post-i970,  A  description  of  each  follows. 

1.  Froin  1959-70. — My  observations  while  in  Cuba  confirmed  my 
earlier  research  regarding  the  first  11  years  of  the  revolution.  The 
Castro  government  followed  what  might  be  termed  "free-wlieeling" 
economic  and  foreign  policies.  The  young  reformers  sought  to  improve 
the  lot  of  their  citizenry  as  well  as  reshape  Latin  America  in  the  Cul^an 
mold.  Apparently  little  thought  was  given  to  the  economic  costs  of 
such  actions. 

For  those  who  did  not  flee  the  island,  the  standard  of  living  un- 
doubtedly improved.  They  received  better  education,  expanded  health 
services,  more  public  housing,  low-cost  public  transportation.  The 
Cuban  people  paid  a  price,  however.  Food  became  so  scarce  it  liad  to 
be  rationed.  Clothing  was  in  short  supply.  A  huge  external  debt, 
payable  principally  to  Russia,  was  incurred.  This  resulted  in  the  re- 
{jlacement  of  the  American  presence  by  Soviets. 

2.  1970 — A  Change  in  Direction. — Confession  is  said  to  be  good  for 
the  soul.  Today  Cuban  spokesmen  freely  admit  that  the  sugar  fiasco  of 
1970  wrought  a  change  in  the  economic  game  plan.  In  that  year  Prime 
Minister  Castro  announced  to  the  world  that  he  had  set  a  10-million- 
ton  sugar  production  quota  for  his  fellow  citizens.  Amid  a  massive 
publicity  campaign  students,  factory  workers,  and  professional  per- 
sonnel flocked  to  the  fields  to  harvest  cane.  Disaster  followed.  First,  the 
effort  was  a  propagandistic  failure^ — ^only  8.5  million  tons  of  sugar  was 
processed.  Second,  the  world  price  of  sugar  fell.  Third,  other  sectors 
of  the  economy,  drained  of  employees,  suffered  a  drop  in  output. 

Faced  with  a  mounting  trade  deficit,  Cuban  officials,  pressured  by 
their  Russian  creditors,  decided  to  shift  gears. 
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3.  Post-1970. — Today,  the  Cuban  economy  is  better  planned  and 
coordinated.  Scarce  resources  are  more  rationally  employed.  Several 
examples  illustrate  this  new  approach. 

First,  the  Government  has  been  restructured  by  relieving  the  Prime 
^Minister  of  much  of  the  responsibility  for  day-to-day  administrative 
decisions.  The  position  of  First  Vice  Prime  Minister  was  established 
and  seven  other  Vice  Prime  Ministers  were  created  (an  eighth  is  ex- 
pected to  be  added  this  year) .  Each  of  the  Vice  Prime  Ministers  over- 
sees a  broad  range  of  social  and  economic  programs  (and  military 
affairs  in  the  case  of  First  Vice  Prime  Minister  Kaul  Castro).  As  one 
of  my  contacts  noted : 

This  enables  us  to  achieve  a  higher  degree  of  coordination.  Before  the  change, 
we  discovered  that  two  departments  were  responsible  for  producing  buses.  We 
just  cannot  afford  such  duplication  in  a  small  country  like  Cuba. 

Second,  in  July  1972,  Cuba  became  a  full  member  of  the  Council  for 
Mutual  Economic  Assistance  (CMEA),  the  Eastern  European  Com- 
mon ]\Iarket.  This  made  available  to  the  Castro  government  the  devel- 
opment loan  facilities  of  the  International  Investment  Bank,  a  CMEA 
subsidiary. 

Third,  in  December  1972,  Cuba  renegotiated  its  debt  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
Those  bills  which  were  contracted  prior  to  1973  became  payable, 
interest  free,  commencing  in  1986. 

Fourth,  Cuba  also  concluded  a  long-term  trade  agreement  with 
Russia  in  December  1972.  This  arrangement  included  exchanges  of 
sugar  and  oil  in  fixed  amounts  and  at  predetermined  prices. 

Fifth,  since  1973  Cuba  also  has  received  $3.3  billion  in  credits  from 
"Western  capitalist  nations.^ 

Sixth,  a  work-incentive  system  has  been  initiated.  Production  norms 
were  instituted  and  those  who  exceed  the  standard  receive  a  bonus; 
those  who  fail  to  meet  it  are  paid  less. 

Seventh,  the  Cuban  Government  has  experimented  with  a  free- 
market  pricing  approach  as  a  means  of  influencing  consumption  deci- 
sions. A  flexible  price  for  eggs,  based  upon  fluctuating  supply  levels, 
is  one  example.  It  is  anticipated  that  a  more  comprehensive  pricing 
system  will  be  inaugurated  next  year. 

Eighth,  production,  health,  and  education  planning  is  more  cohesive. 
When  a  new  industrial  facility  is  constructed,  arising  immediately 
adjacent  to  it  (after  environmental  factors  have  been  considered)  are 
a  new  town,  public  health  clinics,  schools,  and  roads. 

Ninth,  Cuban  schools  have  been  fully  integrated  into  the  country's 
economic  system.  Emphasis  on  vocational  education  accomplishes  two 
goals:  [a)  it  helps  create  a  more  technically  oriented  society;  (h)  it 
provides  a  needed  source  of  labor  (one-third  of  the  pox)ulation  is  age 
16  years  or  less). 

Tenth,  an  ancillary  effect  of  the  population  election  experiment  in 
Matanzas  Province  is  economic  decentralization.  Responsibility  for 
administering  local  projects  (road  and  school  construction,  etc."),  in- 
stead of  resting  in  Havana,  now  is  vested  in  provincial  and  municipal 
officers. 


1  Argentina,  Canada,  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Japan,  and  Spain. 
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Eleventh,  much  of  this  economic  planning  will  be  institutionalized 
when  the  Eepublic  of  Cuba  adopts  a  new  Constitution.  This  document 
will  be  approved  when  the  First  Party  Congress  convenes  in  Havana 
in  December.  It  then  will  be  placed  before  the  voters  for  ratification 
sometime  next  spring. 

A  substantial  portion  of  Cuba's  gross  national  product  still  is  com- 
mitted to  capital  equipment  and  facilities.  Consequently,  a  shortage  of 
consumer  goods — and  the  concomitant  rationing  of  foodstuffs — con- 
tinues. But  overall  living  standards  are  improving.  One  neutral 
observer,  a  Canadian  citizen,  told  me  that  during  the  past  8  months 
she  has  witnessed  a  marked  increase  in  the  kinds  and  quantities  of 
items  available  in  the  marketplace.  To  borrow  a  phrase  popular  in  the 
1960"s.  "there  is  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel"  for  the  Cuban 
consumer. 

B.  Prospects  for  United  States-Cuha  trade  after  the  embargo 

Alberto  Betancourt,  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Cuba,  asked  me,  ""WHiat  will  American  businessmen  be  willing  to  sell 
us  if  the  embargo  is  lifted?"  I  replied,  "Anything."  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  postembargo  trade  patterns  will  substantially 
differ  from  those  which  prevailed  in  the  1950*s. 

1.  New  patterns. —  {a)  In  1958  the  United  States  accounted  for 
approximately  67  percent  of  Cuba's  foreign  commerce.  In  that  year 
we  exported  $547  million  to  Cuba  while  importing  $528  million  from 
that  country.  Today,  Cuba  has  greatly  expanded  and  diversitied  its 
trading  partnerships.  The  United  States,  therefore,  will  not,  as  in  the 
past,  dominate  the  Cuban  market. 

{h)  U.S.  firms  no  longer  will  be  able  to  invest  in  Cuba.  One  of  the 
subjects  scheduled  for  negotiation,  in  fact,  is  the  $2  billion  claim 
against  the  Castro  government  for  expropriated  American  assets — 
$1.8  billion  privately  and  $200  million  federally  owned. 

(c)  Americans  will  not  be  selling  in  an  open  market.  Instead  of 
calling  upon  end-users,  our  salesmen  will  have  to  deal  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  trading  enterprises  which  operate  under  the 
direction  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade.  For  tips  on  how  to  do 
business  in  Cuba,  interested  parties  should  consult  with  those  U.S. 
firms  presently  dealing  with  Eastern  European  socialist  states. 

{d)  There  is  little  prospect  for  immediate  extension  of  long-term 
credits  to  Cuba : 

(1)  Cuba  already  has  heavily  mortgaged  itself  abroad. 

(2)  Section  402  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  which  applies  to  non- 
market  economies,  will  limit  federally  financed  credits  until  Cuba's 
emigration  policies  satisfy  the  President  and  the  Congress. 

Undoubtedly,  these  reasons  prompted  Fidel  Castro  to  remark  to 
me :  "We  prefer  to  trade  on  an  equal  basis." 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  what  kind  of  exchange  can  be  expected 
between  the  United  States  and  Cuba  ? 

2.  Possible  Cuban  exports  to  the  United  States. —  {a)  As  in  an 
earlier  period,  sugar  will  head  the  list  of  commodities  shipped  to  the 
United  States.  But,  in  view  of  the  altered  circumstances  since  the 
1950's,  three  questions  recur. 
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(1)  Has  Ciiba  committed  all  of  its  sugar  output? — I  was  told, 
"No,  despite  commitments  to  Russia,  a  substantial  quantity  will 
be  available  for  the  world  market."  Present  annual  sugar  produc- 
tion hovers  in  the  neighborhood  of  5.5  to  6.0  million  tons.  Plans 
call  for  the  complete  mechanization  of  all  processing  plants  (one 
already  is  entirely  computer-operated)  and  the  substitution  of 
machines  for  manual  labor  in  the  harvesting  process  (the  Cam- 
aguay  fields  are  now  40-percent  mechanized).  Thus,  not  only  will 
fewer  workers  be  employed  in  the  sugar  industry,  greater  j'early 
yields  are  anticipated. 

(2)  Why  should  the  United  States  replace  present  sources  in 
favor  of  Cuban  sugar? — The  answer  is  dictated  by  economic  con- 
siderations :  speed  of  deliveiy  and  lower  transportation  costs. 

(3)  Will  Cuban  sugar  be  subjected  to  ta.rriffs  higher  than  those 
imposed^  on  imports  from  co'mpeting  nations? — It  can  be  claimed 
that  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  denies  most-favored-nation  treatment 
to  Cuba  until  its  emigration  provisions  are  met.  However,  Alberto 
Betancourt  argues  that  article  I,  section  9,  of  the  Cuban  Sugar 
Schedule,  to  which  the  United  States  was  a  GATT  signatory,  still 
pertains. 

(Z>)  Nickel  also  looms  as  an  important  earner  of  foreign  exchange. 
The  present  35,000-ton  facility  will  be  upgraded  to  40,000  tons  an- 
nually. A  new  30,000-ton  (Russian  sponsored)  plant  will  be  com- 
pleted by  1980  with  half  of  the  output  assigned  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  1980,  construction  of  a  second,  CMEA-sponsored,  00,000- 
ton  unit  will  commence — 15,000  tons  will  be  reserved  for  CMEA 
members.  Finally,  a  third  30,000-ton  plant,  whose  entire  supply  will 
be  destined  for  the  world  market,  is  contemplated  for  the  mid-1980's. 

(c)  Cuban  cigars,  obviously,  will  be  welcome  again  in  the  United 
States  (upon  my  return  to  Washington  the  usual  greeting  was,  "Did 
you  bring  me  a  cigar  ?") . 

{(l)  I  mentioned  to  Prime  Minister  Castro  that  Cuba  has  "two  in- 
eradicable assets — sunshine  and  water — which  many  Americans  ac- 
tively seek  in  cold  weather."  He  replied  that  Cuba  is  expanding  its 
tourist  facilities  by  providing  more  hotel  accommodations  in  the 
vicinity  of  Veradero  Beach  (20,000  Canadian  visitors  are  expected  in 
1975).  However,  Cuba's  future  tourism  plans  still  are  nebulous.  As 
Castro  explained :  "Do  we  use  our  limited  supply  of  cement  to  construct 
dwelling  units  for  Cubans  (which,  he  indicated,  will  be  apartments 
rather  than  houses)  or  hotels  for  Americans?"  Undoubtedly,  in  an 
effort  to  secure  needed  dollars,  there  will  be  some  kind  of  trade-off. 
Casti'o  assured  me,  however,  that  the  gambling  casinos  would  never 
reopen.  Being  an  Irish  Puritan,  I  exclaimed,  "Good!" 

3.  Possible  American  Exports  to  Cuba. —  {a)  In  his  discussions  with 
me  the  Prime  Minister  gave  top  import  priority  to  U.S.  agricultural 
products.  He  specifically  mentioned  corn,  rice  (a  staple  in  the  Cuban 
diet),  cattle,  fertilizer,  and  other  food  items  containing  industrial 
components. 

{b)  Having  been  denied  access  to  American  products  for  over  a 
decade.  Cuba  needs  replacement  parts  and  equipment.  The  Trane  air- 
conditioning  unit  in  my  room,  while  operating  thunderously,  dis- 
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pensed  no  cold  air !  National  cash  registers  in  the  Riviera  Hotel  res- 
taurants were  of  an  ancient  vintag-e.  The  Davton  scales  in  the  Aleniar 
supermarket  long  since  have  been  upgraded  b^^  the  Tro3%  Ohio,  firm 
which  manufactures  this  product.  Not  only  arc  there  replacement 
prospects,  new  opportunities  (now  going  by  default  to  other  countries) 
arise  daily  as  Cuba  expands  its  economy. 

(c)  A  limited  number  of  American  automobiles  can  be  exported. 
However,  Prime  Minister  Castro  noted  that  their  usage  will  be  re- 
stricted to  taxi  service  as  Cuba  intends  to  concentrate  on  public,  rather 
than  private,  transportation.  Russia,  incidentally,  has  guaranteed 
Cuba's  future  oil  requirements  at  less  than  world  prices.  Two  atomic 
powerplants,  soon  to  be  erected,  will  achieve  further  energy  savings. 

(d)  Finally,  there  will  be  a  market  for  U.S.  industrial  and  farm 
machinery.  Parenthetically,  it  should  be  noted  that  Cuba's  infant  com- 
puter technology  probably  is  adequate  to  meet  its  needs  at  this  state 
of  development. 

It  is  difficult  to  predict  the  volume  of  trade  which  will  occur  when 
U.S.  sanctions  are  partially  or  fully  rescinded.  Between  1958  and  1973, 
Cuba's  international  trade  jumped  from  $1.60  billion  to  $3.08  billion 
(exports  in  1973,  $1.38  billion:  imports,  $1.70  billion).^  Soaring  sugar 
prices  elevated  Cuba's  exports  last  year  to  $2,745  billion,  while  imports 
rose  to  $2,250  billion.  In  time,  therefore,  it  is  possible  that  inflated 
prices  and  the  economic  growth  achieved  by  both  nations  since  1958 
might  make  possible  the  attainment  of  pre-embargo  trade  levels  (rep- 
resenting, however,  a  considerably  lower  percentage  cf  Cuba's  total 
world  exchange). 

C.  Pi'ospects  for  normalisation  of  relations 

Upon  my  return  to  Washington  I  was  asked  by  many :  ""When  can 
we  expect  termination  of  the  embargo  and  resumption  of  diplomatic 
relations  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States?"  Many  issues  still 
divide  our  two  countries.  Thus,  as  Prime  Minister  Castro  indicated 
to  me :  "Discussions  will  take  time,  but  we  have  time."  Full  restoration 
of  trade  and  exchange  of  diplomats,  therefore,  may  not  occur  for  many 
months. 

But,  in  my  judgment,  face-to-face  negotiations  between  representa- 
tives of  our  two  countries  may  develop  by  late  summer  or  early  fall. 
Three  factors  buttress  this  observation. 

1.  The  normalisation  -process  already  has  hegun — hut  at  a  distance 
of  90  miles. — A  significant  first  step  in  this  direction  occurred  in 
March  1973,  when  Cuba  concluded  (as  Castro  noted,  "without  strings") 
an  antislvyjacking  agreement  with  our  Government.  Among  recent 
Cuban  signals  have  been  the  repayment  of  $2  million  owed  the  South- 
ern Airways  (at  the  request  of  Senator  John  Sparkman,  transmitted 
through  Senator  George  IMcGovern),  the  return  of  several  American 
air  pirates,  and  the  cordial  welcome  extended  numerous  mainland 
visitors,  including  journalists,  filmmakers,  academicians,  lawyers,  busi- 
nessmen, legislative  staff  personnel,  and  Members  of  Congress.  For 
its  part  the  U.S.  Government  on  February  14,  1975,  extended  to  250 

1  Source  :  Arthur  T.  Downey,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Kast-West 
Trade — Statement  before  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Trade  and  Commerce,  House- 
International  Relations  Committee,  June  11,  1975. 
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miles  the  area  in  which  Cuban  delegates  to  the  United  Nations  can 
travel  outside  of  New  York  City. 

2.  For  the  f-rst  time  the  administration  has  achnoioledged  these  re- 
cent signals  hy  the  Castro  government. — In  his  June  11,  1975,  appear- 
ance before  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Trade  and  Commerce, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- American  Affairs,  William 
D.  Rogers,  in  referring  to  the  easing  of  travel  restrictions  against  New 
York-based  Cuban  envoys,  stated,  "Cuba  has  not  reciprocated  these 
gestures."  This  view  was  reiterated  by  Secretary  of  State  Henry  A. 
Kissinger  in  an  address  delivered  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  on  June  23,  1975. 

However,  in  a  discussion  with  me  on  July  3,  1975,  President  Gerald 
R.  Ford  conceded  that,  of  late,  Havana  has  made  several  significant 
gestures.  This  Presidential  removal  of  State  Department  blinders  may 
portend  a  shift  in  the  executive  branch's  long-held  policy  of  no  direct 
contact  with  Cuba. 

3.  It  is  evident  that  Fidel  Castro  wants  detente  with  the  United 
Sta.tes. — The  aforementioned  signals  beamed  to  the  United  States 
seemingly  reflect  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Cuban  Government  to  end 
its  differences  with  our  country.  This  willingness,  in  my  opinion,  was 
reaffirmed  by  the  extremely  friendly  manner  in  which  I  was  received 
by  Cuban  officialdom.  Had  there  been  a  wish  to  perpetuate  antago- 
nisms, Prime  Minister  Castro  and  others  could  have  raised  questions 
about  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  and  recently  publicized  alleged  CIA 
assassination  attempts.  No  such  embarrassing  queries  were  posed.  In 
fact,  the  Prime  Minister  talked  about  the  futiire  (including  the  kinds 
of  products  his  country  will  purchase  from  the  United  States).  His 
attitude  seemed  to  be,  "Let's  forget  the  past  and  look  to  tomorrow." 

Cuba  has  been  divorced  14  years  from  the  United  States.  After  "mak- 
ing it  without  American  help"  (a  phrase  which  Cubans  seem  to  have 
dropped  in  their  conversations  with  Americans),  why  should  Fidel 
Castro  now  welcome  the  lifting  of  our  embargo  ?  The  Prime  Minister 
explained  it  this  way  to  me : 

Cuba  must  move  forward  with  its  program  of  nation  building.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  divert  our  energies  and  resources  to  wars  or  disputes  with  our  neighbors. 
Instead,  we  must  coexist  with  those  countries  who  government  and  economic  sys- 
tems differ  from  ours. 

Come  to  think  of  it,  this  is  not  such  a  bad  philosophy  for  the  United 
States,  either 

II.    CON-CLUSIONS 

A.  Background 

On  January  29,  1973,  eleven  Republican  House  colleagues  joined  me 
in  issuing  a  white  paper  urging  that  our  Government  begin  to  normal- 
ize relations  with  Cuba. 

This  recommendation  was  predicated  upon  four  factors. 

First,  ultimate  renewal  of  economic  and  diplomatic  intercourse 
seemed  consistent  with  then-President  Nixon's  efforts  to  achieve  detente 
w_|^ith  the  world's  two  largest  Communist  powers,  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Second,  our  attempts  to  isolate  Cuba  had  failed.  Indeed,  as  more  na- 
tions resumed  contacts  with  the  Castro  government,  the  United  States 
found  itself  increasingly  isolated. 
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Third,  heading  the  agenda  of  most  hemispheric  conferences  was  the 
emotional  Cuban  question.  The  protracted  rhetoric  which  ensued 
(mostly  aimed  against  the  United  States)  prevented  the  Americas 
from  dealing  with  really  substantive  issues,  such  as  how  best  to  work 
together  to  achieve  economic  development. 

Fourth,  both  the  United  States  and  Cuba  would  benefit  from  the 
resumption  of  trade. 

Today,  30  months  later,  these  arguments  are  even  more  persuasive. 
For  instance,  the  diplomatic  and  commercial  sanctions  invoked  against 
Cuba  in  19C4  by  the  Organization  of  American  States  now  are  ignored 
by  nine  members.^  Three  other  North  American,  non-OAS  countries 
also  recognize  Cuba.-  A  majority  of  our  NATO  partners  ^  deal  Avith 
the  island  90  miles  off  our  shores.  As  previously  noted,  several  "Western 
capitalist  countries  have  extended  $3.3  billion  in  credits  to  Havana. 

Later  this  month  our  Government  has  an  opportunity  to  make  a  sig- 
nificant move  toward  normalizing  relations  with  Cuba.  During  the 
OAS  Conference,  commencing  July  16,  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  dele- 
gates will  vote  on  two  key  resolutions.  The  first  would  change  the 
OAS  Charter  by  permitting  the  imposition  and  lifting  of  sanctions 
by  a  majority  decision,  rather  than  the  current  two-thirds  require- 
ment. The  second  proposal,  if  approved,  permits  member  states,  if  they 
so  desire,  to  reestablish  relations  with  Cuba. 

B.  Reconwiendations 

In  discussing  my  visit  to  Cuba  with  President  Ford  on  July  3,  I 
expressed  the  opinion  that  our  Cuban  policy  is  "increasingly  out  of 
step  with  the  rest  of  the  world."  I,  therefore,  urged  that  the  Admin- 
istration initiate  two  actions  in  an  effort  to  end  the  impasse  between 
our  countries. 

i.  /  sugaested  that  the  President  histnict  our  Amhassador  to  the 
OAS,  William  S.  MailliaiYl,  to  vote  affimatively  for  the  tioo  Cuhan- 
related  propositions. — I  informed  the  President  that  the  Cuban  offi- 
cials with  whom  I  met  indicated  that  such  a  move  would  be  viewed  by 
their  Government  as  an  important  change  in  American  policy,  a  step, 
I  sensed,  which  could  open  the  door  for  formal  discussions  between 
the  two  countries. 

Regardless  of  how  Ambassador  Mailliard  votes  in  San  Jose,  both 
resolutions  seem  certain  of  passage.  This  ending  of  OAS  sanctions 
against  Cuba  thus  will  remove  the  last  rationale  offered  by  the  State 
Department  in  defense  of  its  "we  won't  talk"  posture.  Two  earlier 
arguments — the  Russian  presence  in  Cuba  and  the  "exportation  of 
revolution."  now  no  longer  apDlicable — were  dropped  several  months 
ago  from  the  administration's  litany. 

2.  Thus.,  I  recommended  to  the  President  that  after  the  San  Jose 
Conference  he  direct  the  State  Departinent  to  initiate  private^  in- 
formal talks  with  appropriate  Cvhaii  oificials. — Until  recently.  Prime 
Minister  Castro  had  insisted  that  negotiations  with  the  United  States 
could  not  get  underwav  until  we  had  ended  our  economic  blockade. 
However,  in  an  interview  with  Senator  George  McGovern  in  May, 


1  Mexico.  Barbados,  Jamaica,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Peru,  Argentina, 
and   Pannma. 

"  Cnnada,  Bahamas,  and  Guyana. 

3  United  Kingdom.  West  Germany.  Italy.  Belgium,  Denmark,  Greece,  Iceland,  Luxem- 
bourg, Netherlands,  Norway,  and  Portugal.  Also  France. 
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tlie  Prime  Minister  apparently  softened  his  attitude  by  manifesting  a 
willinirness  to  talk  after  a  partial  lifting  of  the  embargo. 

Wliile  in  Havana  I  raised  the  possibility  of  preliminary  meetings 
between  Cuban  and  American  negotiators  (for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing an  agenda)  prior  to  any  relaxation  of  commercial  sanctions 
by  the  United  States.  As  I  expected,  no  response  was  forthcoming 
from  those  officials  toward  whom  this  idea  was  directed.  It  is  signifi- 
cant, however,  that  this  thought  was  not  rejected  out-of-hand.  In  fact, 
my  hosts'  reactions  clearly  reflected  a  willingness  to  consider  this 
suggestion. 

G.  Summary 

Administration  acceptance  of  the  foregoing  recommendations  would 
synchronize  our  Cuban  policy  with  that  of  the  world's  leading  indus- 
trial nations  as  well  as  a  majoidty  of  our  hemisphere  neighbors.  In  so 
doing,  we  would  remove  the  "imperialist"  tarnish  which  has  resulted 
from  our  intransigence ;  we  would  pave  the  ways  for  improved  inter- 
American  relations;  we  would  open  the  door  for  mutually  beneficial 
trade  contacts  between  U.S.  firms  and  the  Republic  of  Cuba. 

I  will  be  delighted  now  to  respond  to  any  questions  you  might  have. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Whalen.  That  was  a  very 
articulate  and  a  very  careful,  well  thought  out  statement. 

I  have  one  question  that  relates  to  the  thrust  of  the  balance  of  the 
testimony  today.  Often  when  I  go  to  a  country  or  when  one  goes  to  a 
country  to  find  the  political  stress  points,  you  seek  out  the  opposition 
and  talk  with  them.  Was  there  any  opportunity  of  that  kind  in  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Whalen.  No,  I  did  not,  Mr.  Chairman.  Nor  did  I  really  seek  out 
the  opposition,  probably  one  of  the  reasons  being  I  don't  know  who  it 
might  be.  So  I  did  not  have  that  opportunity.  I  will  say  there  were  two 
newsmen  from  the  Dayton  area  who  accompanied  me  and  they  were 
given  free  rein.  I  noticed  in  an  article  this  morning  in  one  of  my  Day- 
ton (Ohio)  papers  they  were  not  allowed  to  take  pictures  in  certain 
areas  but  they  were  given  the  opportunity  to  go  out  on  their  own  and 
talk  with  the  average  man  in  the  street. 

Mr.  Eraser.  Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Thank  you.  I  would  just  like  to  compliment  our  col- 
league for  a  very  interesting  and  very  useful  statement.  I  think  it  sum- 
marizes the  situation  very  well  and  I  think  his  trip  has  been  an  ex- 
tremely useful  one.  I  have  no  questions. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Mr.  Biester. 

Mr.  Biester.  I  also  have  no  questions,  but  I  wish  to  thank  our  col- 
league for  the  statement  and  to  point  out  that  this  is  a  matter  which 
has  been  of  considerable  interest  to  him  for  some  time  and  to  me  also. 
It  seems  to  me  the  last  point  you  made,  Mr.  Whalen,  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  important  ones.  That  is  these  relationships  or  these  lack  of 
relationships  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba,  not  only  tend  to 
dissipate  some  of  the  energies  of  both  of  our  countries  but  also  intrude 
in  a  more  natural  and  creative  relationship  we  should  ha^'e  throughout 
Latin  America.  I  think  it  is  important  as  we  begin  to  construct  a  new 
hemispheric  policy  that  we  do  so  without  the  occlusion  to  the  develop- 
ment of  that  policy  that  our  lack  of  any  relationship  with  Cuba 
creates. 
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Mr.  Whalen.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  niii^lit  make  one  further  comment 
because  it  relates  to  the  testimony  that  we  are  going  to  hear  from  suc- 
ceeding witnesses.  This  is  the  question  of  political  prisoners.  As  I  am 
sure  you  are  aware,  I  am  not  insensitive  to  this  problem.  I  have  joined 
you  in  the  efforts  on  cutting  aid  to  Chile  as  well  as  aid  to  South  Korea. 
I  will  say,  however,  that  there  was  not  a  protracted  discussion  between 
me  and  Cuban  officials  on  this  particular  subject.  First,  the  fact  that 
there  are  political  internees  already  has  been  established.  Second,  this, 
along  with  the  question  of  family  visitation  privileges,  will  be  aired 
when  Cuban  and  American  conferees  commence  negotiations,  hope- 
fully later  this  year. 

Mr.  Fraser.  The  restriction  in  the  Trade  Act  that  limits  most- 
favored-nation  status  and  credits  to  nonmarket  economies — do  the 
Cubans  have  restrictions  on  emigration  ?  Is  that  provision  applicable 
to  Cuba? 

Mr.  WriALEN.  They  were  not  too  severe  at  one  time  but  as  you  know 
Cuba  now  has  shut  oft'  immigration  for  all  intents  and  purj^oses.  Since 
Cuba  is  a  nonmarket  economy,  it  would  seem  section  402  of  the  Trade 
Act  would  apply.  There  is  one  further  question.  That  has  to  do  with 
sugar.  I  was  of  the  opinion  as  a  result  of  Secretary  Eogers'  and  Mr. 
Downey's  testimony  that  section  402  would  also  apply  to  sugar.  There 
is  some  question  in  the  minds  of  Cuban  officials  that  it  would  not.  And 
they  referred  to  a  specific  agreement  in  the  GATT  charter  that  pro- 
vides for  trading  relationships  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba 
on  sugar.  They  feel  this  is  still  applicable.  Therefore,  it  is  their  view 
that  sugar  would  not  be  subject  to  section  402.  I  think  this  remains,  of 
course,  to  be  seen  and,  again,  would  be  a  subject  of  negotiation  later  on. 
Mr.  BiESTER.  On  the  question  of  political  prisoners,  ai-e  we  able  to 
make  any  estimate  as  to  what  the  numbers  might  be  or  what  the  nature 
of  tlieir  treatment  miirht  be  ? 

Mr.  Whaleist.  No.  There  have  been  estimates.  I  have  read  accounts 
and  reports  that — 20.000  or  so — but  the  Cuban  Governm.ent  has  been 
very  withholding  on  this  particular  subject.  I  think  it  was  made  clear 
by  Fidel  Castro  to  George  McGovern  that  all  the  political  j^risoners 
had  to  do  is  to  indicate  that,  in  effect,  they  had  repented  and  that  they 
were  willing  to  support  the  Government.  I  don't  know  how  true  that 
is. 

]Mr.  Btester.  That  is  true  in  a  lot  of  countries. 

Mr.  "Whalex.  I  would  make  one  other  point.  A"\niile  we  are  all  con- 
cerned about  political  prisoners,  I  think  it  has  to  be  recognized  that 
the  X'nited  States  does  have  relations  with  many  countries  which 
have  political  prisoners.  Thus,  I  don't  think  that  this  fact,  per  se, 
should  preclude  us  from  seeking  to  normalize  relations  with  Cuba. 
Indeed,  I  think  it  could  be  argued  that  if  we  resume  relations  we 
might  have  an  input  which  would  perhaps  be  of  some  benefit  or  help 
to  these  political  prisoners. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  "We  have  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  which  has 
thousands  of  political  prisoners. 

Mr.  WiiALEx.  Exactly,  and  this  is  true  of  countries  in  the  Western 
ITemis]:)here  as  well. 

Mr,  Fraser.  I  don't  want  to  put  words  in  your  mouth  but  I  gather 
your  basic  position  would  be  that,  notwithstanding  the  nature  of  a 
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regime,  normal  relations— which  would  embrace  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion, exchange  of  representatives  and  perhaps  normal  commercial 
trade— might  be  considered  a  baseline  for  relations  no  matter  what 
observance  or  lack  of  observance  of  human  rights  obtains. 

]\Ir.  Whalen.  Mr.  Chairman,  yes.  But  I  think  again  we  have  to  look 
at  each  nation.  If  their  practices  are  so  repressive  and  so  repugnant 
to  us,  we  may  not  want  to  have  relations  at  all.  But  what  I  am  saying 
is  while  there  are  political  prisoners  in  Cuba,  and  certain  denials  of 
human  rights,  I  am  not  sure  that  they  go  beyond  those  which  are  prac- 
ticed in  other  nations  with  whom  we  do  have  relations.  I  would  say 
further — you  might  recall  I  raised  this  point  in  previous  hearings — 
once  we  recognize  a  country,  resuming  diplomatic  and  commercial  re- 
lations does  not  necessarily  mean  that  we  approve  of  their  form  of 
government  or  the  practices  of  that  government.  And  I  would  think, 
further,  that  if  these  practices  are  repugnant  to  us,  under  those  circum- 
stances we  would  not  want  to  provide  economic  assistance.  The  denial 
of  human  rights  certainly  should  relate  in  terms  of  congressional  ac- 
tion to  providing  assistance. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Tlie  line  that  T  have  considered  in  trying  to  think 
through  this  problem  is  that  ordinary  commercial  relations  and  diplo- 
matic exchanges  of  representatives  might  be  a  common  starting  point. 

Mr.  WiiALEx.  Eight. 

Mr.  Fraser.  But  when  we  move  to  more  special  relationships,  mili- 
tary or  economic  assistance,  mutual  security  agreements,  we  may  want 
to  use  rather  special  care  to  inquire  as  to  what  kind  of  regimes  we  are 
closely  embracing. 

Mr.  Whalex.  Again,  there  are  many  factors  which  have  to  be 
weighed.  If  it  is  very,  very  clear  that  establishing  military  relation- 
ships with  a  repressive  regime  is  absolutely  essential  for  our  own  na- 
tional security,  we  may  have  to  consider  our  security  interests  first. 
But  let  me  just  explain  a  little  further  the  comment  I  made  a  few  min- 
utes ago.  I  would  certainly  think  that  we  would  not  want  to  continue 
diplomatic  relations  with  a  country  such  as  Hitler's  Germany.  Al- 
though as  I  recall,  we  did  so  up  until  December  7, 1941. 

Mr.  Biester.  December  11. 

Mr.  Whalen.  December  8  maybe. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Mr.  Biester  is  sort  of  a  historian. 

Mr.  Whalen.  I  look  to  him  for  these  things. 

Mr.  Biester.  So  far  as  the  news  being  available  to  the  people,  were 
there  any  regular  newspapers  or  magazines  out  of  Mexico  or  out  of  any 
other  country  ? 

Mr.  Whalen.  No  ;  I  did  not  see  any.  There  are  two  papers  there.  One 
is  the  party  paper.  The  other  is  the  daily  paper.  So  the  news  available 
to  the  average  Cuban  is  pretty  well  controlled. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Very  helpful. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Our  next  witnesses  are  Dr.  Margaret  Crahan,  professor 
of  historA^  Coliunbia  University;  Dr.  Jose  Lasaffa,  ■psychologist, 
Crownsville  State  Hospital,  Crownsville.  Md.,  and  Dr.  Helen  Volko- 
mener,  president.  Fort  Wright  College,  Spokane,  Wash. 
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I  might  add  with  respect  to  these  witnesses,  each  is  an  expert  on  re- 
ligious life  in  Cuba  under  the  current  government  and  they  have  agreed 
to  share  their  information  and  views  with  the  subcommittees,  particu- 
larly on  that  aspect  of  the  human  rights  situation. 

Dr.  Crahan,  perhaps  we  can  begin  with  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  MASGASET  CEAHAN,  VISITING  SCHOLAE,  INSTI- 
TUTE OF  LATIN  AMERICAN  STUDIES,  COLUMBIA  UNIVEESITY 

Ms.  Crahax.  Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the  sub- 
committees. I  would  like  to  summarize  my  conclusions  concerning  the 
status  of  religious  freedom  in  Cuba  that  are  detailed  in  my  written 
testimony. 

]\Ir.  Fraser.  Let  me  say  with  respect  to  all  of  the  witnesses  today 
that  we  would  certainly  insert  the  entire  written  statement  into  the 
record.  Where  it  is  appropriate,  a  summary  in  addition  would  be 
helpful. 

Ms.  Crahan.  I  would  prefer  it,  too. 

First,  let  me  state  that  the  material  presented  in  this  testimony  is 
based  on  research  in  Cuba,  Europe,  and  the  United  States  over  the 
past  10  years,  and  includes  materials  from  a  broad  cross  section  of 
archives  and  other  sources  belonging  to  the  denominations  active  in 
Cuba. 

In  addition,  it  reflects  data  from  some  50  in-depth  interviews  of 
Cuban  church  people  resident  in  Cuba,  Europe,  and  the  United  States 
conducted  in  1973, 1974.  and  1975. 

It  should  be  noted  that  given  the  nature  of  the  topic  addressed, 
there  is  no  attempt  to  deal  with  contributions,  humanitarian  or  other- 
wise, of  the  various  Catholic  and  Protestant  groups  in  Cuba.  The  fact 
that  the  present  testimonj^  presents  a  critical  view  should  not  be  con- 
strued as  a  definitive  evaluation  of  religion  in  Cuba. 

Further,  the  level  of  generalization  made  necessary  by  the  brevity 
of  this  report  may  at  times  slight  some  data. 

The  question  I  will  deal  vrith  is  whether  there  is  any  basis  to  charges 
that  there  is  an  official  and  broad-based  policy  of  religious  persecu- 
tion in  Cuba  that  has  resulted  in  human  rights  violations. 

To  answer  this.  I  will  examine  the  factors  determining  the  reaction 
of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches  to  the  coming  to  power  of 
the  revolutionary  government  and  relations  between  them  up  to  the 
present. 

The  fact  that  both  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  diurches  in  Cuba 
were  essentially  missionary  churches,  in  that  a  critical  proportion  of 
their  staffs,  financing,  strategies,  and  objectives  were  imported  either 
from  Spain  or  the  United  States,  determined  to  a  considerable  extent 
their  reaction  to  the  radical  changes  introduced  into  Cuba  beginning 
in  1959. 

Further,  the  emergence  of  cold-war  attitudes  in  the  United  States 
and  their  transmission  to  Cuba  where  they  reinforced  sentiments  dis- 
seminated by  Catholic  clerics  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Spanish  Civil 
War  made  it  not  surprising  that  both  the  Protestant  and  Catholic 
churches  concluded  that  the  attempts  to  build  a  socialist  society  in 
Cuba  was  an  attack  on  them. 
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Tlie  issue  was  not  a  question  of  religious  beliefs  or  practices,  but 
rather  ideological  differences  related  to  political  and  economic 
systems. 

As  one  leading  anti-Castro  Catholic  leader,  now  in  Europe,  re- 
cently said,  "There  never  really  was  a  'church  side'  lined  up  against  a 
'Government  side.'  There  was  a  revolution  and  a  counterrevolution, 
and  this  latter  kept  making  religious  freedom  one  of  its  battle  cries — 
at  least  for  reasons  of  propaganda." 

This  can  be  seen  through  an  examination  of  the  conflicts  between 
church  groups  and  the  Cuban  Government  in  the  years  inmiediately 
after  1959. 

The  announcement  of  an  extensive  land  reform  program  on  May  17, 
1959,  stimulated  the  mobilization  of  Catholic  associations,  especially 
Agrupacion  Catolica,  to  oppose  it. 

In  addition,  substantial  numbers  of  individuals  who  previously  had 
not  been  active  in  church  circles  incorporated  themselves  into  such 
groups. 

In  June  of  1959,  62  representatives  of  Catholic  religious  congrega- 
tions met  at  the  Jesuits'  Belen  College,  Fidel  Castro's  alma  mater,  to 
discuss  the  Government's  land  reform  policy. 

This  meeting  pointed  up  the  tendency  among  the  predominantly 
Spanish  clerics  to  identify  the  situation  in  Cuba  with  that  which  tore 
Spain  asunder  in  the  1936's. 

By  and  large,  with  the  exception  of  some  Basque  clerics,  most  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Government  was  about 
to  unleash  an  anti-Catholic  campaign  of  major  proportions. 

This  never  occurred.  Some  churchmen  nevertheless  took  to  their 
pulpits  to  proclaim  that  it  had,  and  passions  became  increasingly 
inflamed. 

A  demonstration  of  Catholics  in  September  1959  fueled  the  ani- 
mosity between  the  prorevolutionary  and  antirevolutionary  groups 
and  was  but  a  prelude  for  the  gathering  of  1  million  in  Havana  at  a 
National  Catholic  Congress  in  late  November  1959,  a  turnout  that  was 
two  times  the  number  of  estimated  practicing  Catholics. 

As  a  result  of  such  events,  the  Catholic  Church  became  identified  as 
the  refuge  of  some  of  the  more  reactionary  elements  in  society. 

Bishop  Evelio  Diaz,  the  apostolic  administrator,  became  isolated 
among  the  hierarchy  in  his  attempts  to  maintain  cordial  relations  with 
the  Government. 

The  resumption  of  relations  by  Cuba  with  the  Soviet  Union  in 
May  1960  was  denounced  by  the  Catholic  prelates,  while  shortly  there- 
after the  July  18  anniversary  of  Franco's  triumph  in  Spain  in  1939 
was  widely  commemorated  in  Catholic  churches. 

Such  events  became  occasions  for  confrontations  between  pro-  and 
anti-revolutionary  forces  and  reflected  the  mix  of  ideological  and 
ecclesiastical  factors. 

The  emergence  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  the  most  vocal  opponent 
of  the  revolution  resulted  in  the  gradual  exclusion  of  the  church  from 
the  media. 

Tbe  iiartiripation  o^  Catholics,  including  three  Spanish  priests,  in 
the  Bay  of  Pirrs  invasion  encouraged  the  Cuban  Government  to  review 
the  alien  resident  or  visitor  statuses  of  all  foreign  clergy  and  religions, 
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and  to  grant  permits  to  remain  only  to  those  who  had  abstained  from 
coiinterrevohitionary  activities. 

In  addition,  all  private  schools  were  nationalized. 

This  action  precipitated  a  mass  exodus  of  Spanish  religions  and 
clerics,  and  highlighted  the  disproportionate  number  that  had  been 
engaged  in  educational  work,  while  pastoral  work,  particularly  in 
rural  areas,  was  largely  ignored. 

Some  Cuban  clerics  also  left  at  this  time,  in  spite  of  Vatican  efforts 
to  convince  them  to  stay. 

Church-state  tension  reached  its  climax  on  September  10.  1961, 
when  a  religious  procession  turned  into  a  riot  and  one  person  was 
killed  and  a  number  wounded. 

The  Cuban  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  his  Under  Secretary  had 
repeatedly  asked  Bishop  Boza  Masvidal  to  take  steps  to  avert  dis- 
order, but  he  failed  to  do  so. 

Two  days  later,  he  was  detained,  and  within  a  week  he  and  135  other 
priests,  including  45  Cubans,  were  ex])elled  from  Cuba. 

At  this  juncture.  Pope  John  XXIII  urged  the  Cuban  hierarchy 
to  follow  a  conciliatory  approach,  a  policy  that  after  1962  was  favored 
by  the  new  papal  representative.  Bishop  Cesare  Zacchi. 

In  the  early  1960's  a  good  number  of  churches  closed,  not  as  a  result 
of  religious  persecution,  but  rather  as  a  consequence  of  the  voluntary 
departure  of  hundreds  of  priests  and  ministers. 

Harassments  such  as  the  disruption  of  church  services  and  the 
breakinjr  of  church  windows,  were  localized  incidents  rather  than  tlie 
result  of  any  government  policy. 

Several  Baptist  ministers  were  brought  to  trial  and  convicted  for 
illegally  dealing  in  foreign  currency.  The  evidence  obtainable  both 
in  Cuba  and  the  U.S.  suggests  that  the  charges  were  warranted. 

In  general,  church  leaders  both  within  and  without  Cuba  agree  that 
there  was  not  nor  is  there  now  any  official  policy  of  persecution.  State- 
ments to  this  effect  have  been  made  by  such  church  leaders  as  Sergio 
INIendez  Arceo.  Bishop  of  Cuernavaca,  Mexico,  Law  M.  Becker  of  the 
World  Jewish  Congress,  and  the  papal  nuncio.  Bishop  Cesare  Zacchi. 

The  difficulties  of  the  churches  were  caused  primarily  by  a  sub- 
stratem  of  irreligion  and  anticlericalism  that  existed  prior  to  the 
revolution  inflamed  by  the  counterrevolutionary  actions  of  church- 
people  and  groups. 

The  rigid  conclusion  that  Christians  and  Communists  could  not  co- 
exist reflected  more  Spanish  and  U.S.  politics  in  the  20th  century 
than  an  appreciation  of  the  exigencies  of  the  Cuban  situation. 

While  it  was  primarily  the  Spanish  experience  that  informed  the 
Catholic  hierarchy's  response  to  the  Cuban  revolution,  it  was  U.S. 
influence  that  overlay  the  reactions  of  ordinary  church  people. 

As  relations  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States  became  strained 
the  issue  for  many  came  to  be  defending  the  U.S.  position.  Hence,  the 
Protestant  churches,  like  the  Catholic,  more  and  more  became  avenues 
of  dissent.  In  this  atmosphere  some  religious  services  were  disrupted 
and  ministers  detained  or  drafted  into  the  short-lived  military  units 
to  aid  production  (UMAP). 

Of  note  is  the  fact  that  while  church  people  were  initially  greeted 
with  hostility  in  UMAP,  some  ended  their  service  in  positions  of  re- 
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sponsibility.  Public  pressure  encouraged  the  end  of  the  program  and 
many  church  people  who  lost  their  jobs  when  they  were  drafted  have 
since  regained  them  and  in  some  cases  even  received  promotions. 

Such  actions  were  not  serious  threats  to  the  churches'  survival.  What 
was  a  blow  was  the  voluntary  departure  not  only  of  many  clerics  and 
religions,  but  also  of  large  portions  of  their  congregations. 

The  reasons  for  such  losses  relate  to  individual  socioeconomic  back- 
grounds and  beliefs,  which  were  more  ideological  than  theological. 
Loss  of  privileges  and  prestige  as  well  as  insecurity  generated  by  the 
radical  restructuring  of  society  contributed  to  the  exodus  of  clergy 
and  laity. 

Additionally  in  the  heated  atmosphere  of  the  1960's  Cuban  Chris- 
tians were  occasionally  the  objects  of  discriminatory  practices.  For  a 
timxe  some  were  excluded  from  certain  university  courses.  At  present 
the}^  are  excluded  only  from  the  Institute  of  Pedagogy,  The  scarcities 
that  plagued  Cuba,  particularly  after  the  imposition  of  the  embargo, 
also  encouraged  Cuban  Christians  to  emigrate. 

Furthermore  the  widespread  sense  that  the  revolution  could  not  suc- 
ceed in  the  face  of  U.S.  opposition  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  wait 
out  the  period  of  turmoil  abroad  also  encouraged  emigration. 

As  early  as  1963  some  Cuban  priests  were  allowed  to  return,  as  well 
as  some  foreign  clerics. 

]More  recently  the  Cuban  Government  has  given  permission  for  the 
admission  of  a  substantial  number  of  Catholic  priests,  nuns,  and  broth- 
ers, but  recruitment  problems  have  limited  this  to  a  trickle. 

Normalization  of  relations  could  facilitate  the  entrance  of  such 
clergy  into  Cuba. 

The  tensions  of  the  early  years  slackened  in  the  mid-1960's  and  were 
replaced  by  preoccupation  with  reexamining  the  role  of  the  churches 
in  a  Socialist  society. 

In  September  1969,  the  theologian  Gonzalez  Ruiz  was  invited  to 
give  a  course  in  Christianity  at  the  University  of  Havana,  while  more 
recently  seminarians  at  the  Protestant  seminary  in  Matanzas  and  Cath- 
olic seminary  in  Havana  have  begun  to  study  ^larxism. 

In  May  1972  the  Educational  and  Cultural  Congress  in  Havana 
declared  that  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  those  churches  that 
interfere  with  revolutionary  growth  and  those  that  do  not  and  it  wel- 
comed the  liberalization  of  attitudes  among  some  church  people  that 
encouraged  participation  in  social  action  projects. 

Those  denominations,  such  as  the  Jehovah's  Witnesses  and  Seventh 
Day  Adventists,  that  resist  sending  their  children  to  school,  as  well 
as  refuse  military  training,  continue  to  incur  Government  distrust. 

At  no  point  have  any  laws  prohibiting  freedom  of  worship  been 
adopted. 

The  only  laws  directly  affecting  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
churches  were  those  nationalizing  private  schools  and  those  prohibit- 
ing religious  processions  in  the  streets. 

Further,  throughout  the  1960's  the  government  allowed  the  Cuban 
churches  to  receive  funds  from  abroad,  including  from  the  United 
States. 

The  level  of  church  related  activities  both  past  and  present  under- 
cuts charges  of  broad-based  official  persecution.  These  activities  include 
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special  conferences  and  regular  meetings  of  each  denomination,  as  well 
as  ecumenical  groups  such  as  the  Cuban  Council  of  Evangelical 
Clnirches  and  tlie  Student  Christian  [Movement. 

Cuban  church  people,  both  clerical  and  lay,  travel  abroad  to  inter- 
national conferences  in  Europe,  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America  and 
hopefully  in  the  near  future  to  the  United  States, 

They  have  received  delegations  of  Protestant,  Catholic  and  Jewish 
representatives  from  all  these  areas.  The  level  of  such  activity  is  ex- 
emplified by  the  fact  that  one  Protestant  bishop,  whose  experience  is 
typical,  in  1972  alone  made  500  pastoral  home  calls,  in  addition  to 
visiting  many  churches  and  district  meetings  all  over  Cuba. 

In  1971  a  report  of  two  Baptist  leaders,  jSIanuel  Salom  and  Ilum- 
berto  Dominguez,  concerning  the  state  of  the  Baptist  Convention  in 
Western  Cuba  stated  it  was  "alive  and  gi'owing"  with  319  converts 
having  been  baptized  in  1  year,  while  584  delegates  attended  the  annual 
meeting.  In  addition  they  had  22  students  pursuing  a  4-year  semi- 
nary course. 

There  are  five  Protestant  seminaries  and  one  Catholic  seminary 
operating  in  Cuba  today,  as  well  as  Sunday  Schools  and  adult  study 
groups  in  all  the  provinces.  These  seminaries  and  schools  all  suffer 
from  a  lack  of  textbooks  and  educational  materials  that  is  related  to 
the  embargo. 

There  is  a  tremendous  thirst  for  current  theological  materials  and 
increased  exchange  with  foreign  church  people.  Some  Cuban  ministers 
have  been  studying  abroad,  but  this  is  no  substitute  for  regular  access 
to  foreign  publications  related  to  their  special  interests. 

It  should  bo  noted  that  as  a  result  of  Government  assistance,  Cuban 
church  publications  have  appeared  regularly  even  when  paper  was 
scarce. 

Similar  special  treatment  has  given  seminaries  and  churches  limited 
supplies  of  building  materials  for  upkeep  and  repairs.  Lifting  the 
embargo  would  facilitate  the  maintenance  of  the  churches'  physical 
plants. 

It  is,  however,  the  maintenance  of  their  congregations  through  re- 
cruitment of  younger  people  that  is  presently  of  prime  concern  to 
the  Cuban  churches. 

Recently,  young  people  who  have  joined  the  churches  have  taken 
the  lead  in  urging  them  to  explore  more  fully  the  role  of  religion  in  a 
socialist  society. 

Unlike  the  bulk  of  Cuba's  practicing  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
many  younger  members  do  not  regard  the  revolution  with  hostility. 
Rather  they  see  no  contradiction  in  integrating  their  commitment  to 
it  with  their  religious  commitment.  Hence,  these  Christians  have  more 
potential  to  influence  the  society  being  built  than  those  who  treat  the 
churches  as  refuges  from  change. 

Such  progressive  attitudes  have  encouraged  Catholic  and  Protestant 
churches  and  the  Government  to  explore  their  common  objectives  and 
joint  means  of  accomplishing  them. 

As  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Cuban  Council  of  Evangelical 
Churches  stated  in  November  1974,  Cuba  today  "with  its  emphasis  on 
creative  work,  the  universal ization  of  education,  public  health,  the 
new  man  and  social  justice,  offers  to  Christians  the  option  to  participate 
in  full,  in  this  enormous  task  of  constructing  socialism  in  Cuba." 
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Taken  together  with  similar  statements  by  the  Catholic  hierarchy 
in  Cuba,  it  is  becoming  clear  that  the  leadership  of  the  Cuban  phurches 
is  attempting  to  end  the  breach  between  them  and  the  majority  of 
Cubans. 

The  Cuban  revolution  precipitated  a  crisis  within  the  churches,  but 
this  crisis  was  not  the  result  of  persecution.  Eather,  it  was  a  byproduct 
of  the  enormous  changes  within  Cuban  society.  This  revolutionary  tur- 
moil was  not  without  beneficial  effects  for  the  churches,  as  it  en- 
couraged them  to  become  autonomous  and  more  financially  independ- 
ent. 

Priests  and  ministers  in  Cuba  repeatedly  told  me  that  the  commit- 
ment of  their  church  members  today  is  a  more  profound  one.  They 
felt  that  this  wa;s  a  considerable  advance  over  the  prerevolutionary 
period  when  they  believed  the  attraction  of  the  churches  had  been 
iDased  on  the  access  they  offered  to  schools  both  in  Cuba  and  the 
United  States,  employment  opportunities,  or  social  and  business 
contracts. 

Religious  practices  emphasized  extrasacramental  aspects  such  as 
private  devotions,  pilgrimages,  and  fiestas  which  had  the  consequence 
of  expanding  the  social  functions  of  religion  at  the  expense  of  trans- 
cendental ones. 

This  left  something  of  a  vacuum  that  increased  the  influence  of  gen- 
eral ideological  currents  molded  by  the  dominant  elites — domestic  and 
foreign.  This  helps  explain  the  contradiction  of  apparently  weak  in- 
stitutions, such  as  the  Cuban  churches,  emerging  as  the  strongest  op- 
position to  the  revolution. 

This  situation  was  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  building 
of  religious  loyalty  had  been  to  institutions  whose  leaders  were  essen- 
tially representatives  of  foreign  institutions  and  whose  attitudes  to- 
ward Cuban  culture  and  national  reality  were  often  colored  by  their 
belief  in  the  superiority  of  Spanish  or  United  States  civilization. 

This  encouraged  a  mentality  that  tended  to  categorize  Cuban  cus- 
toms, values,  practices,  and  institutions  as  either  good  or  bad  depend- 
ing on  whether  or  not  they  reflected  foreign  norms. 

The  harvest  of  such  attitudes  was,  not  infrequently,  resentment 
which  reinforced  the  anti- Americanism  generated  by  other  factors. 

Cuban  society  today  imposes  considerable  personal  responsibility 
which  may  conflict  with  individual  objectives  and  calls  for  a  high 
degree  of  commitment. 

The  fact  that  church  people,  both  clerics  and  laity,  are  more  and 
more  coming  to  exercise  responsible  positions  in  their  work  places  and 
in  their  communities  suggests  that  it  is  the  failure  to  integrate  oneself 
into  contemporary  Cuban  society  and  accept  responsibilities  for  com- 
rnunal  well-being,  rather  than  religious  beliefs  that  brings  forth 
disapproval. 

What  continues  to  cause  problems  is  that  the  belief  systems  of  some 
Cuban  Christians  are  still  heavily  infused  with  tenets  of  Western 
liberal  capitalism. 

"Wliile  most  Cuban  church  people  continue  to  maintain  themselves 
aloof  from  the  rest  of  society,  it  is  clear  that  the  Government  is  re- 
ceptive to  the  churches  playing  a  role  in  the  changes  underway. 
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Taking  advantage  of  this  will  require  a  long  process  of  building 
unity  within  the  church  and  bridges  to  other  sectors  of  society  in 
whicli  there  is  still  a  residue  of  suspicion  and  hostility. 

To  do  this,  the  churches  must  regenerate  themselves  through  new 
biblical  and  theological  studies,  renewal  of  pastoral  life,  analysis  of 
tiieir  relationship  to  political,  social,  and  economic  realities,  past  and 
present,  and  the  cultivation  of  flexibility,  self -awareness,  and 
imagination. 

These  are  enormous  tasks  which  would  be  facilitated  by  decreasing 
intellectual  and  theological  isolation  through  lifting  the  embargo. 

Hence,  such  action  would  contribute  to  the  revitalization  of  the 
Cuban  churches  and  their  consequent  survival. 

In  this  respect  it  is  very  revealing  that,  regardless  of  whether 
they  support  the  present  direction  of  Cuban  society  or  not,  all  the 
cliurch  people  I  interviewed  in  Cuba  urged  the  ending  of  the  U.S. 
embargo  of  Cuba  as  in  their  best  interests. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Crahan  follows:] 

Prepared  STATEME^'T  of  Margaret  E.  Craha?i 

The  material  presented  in  this  testimony  is  based  on  research  in  Cuba,  Europe 
and  the  United  States  over  the  past  ten  years  and  includes  materials  from  a 
broad  cross-section  of  archives  belonging  to  the  denominations  active  in  Cul)a. 
In  addition  it  reflects  data  from  some  fifty  in-depli  interviews  of  Cuban  church 
people  resident  in  Cuba,  Europe  and  the  United  States  conducted  in  1973,  1974, 
and  1975. 

It  should  be  noted  that  given  the  nature  of  the  topic  addressed  there  is  no 
attempt  to  deal  with  contributions,  humanitarian  or  otherw-ise,  of  the  various 
Catholic  and  Protestant  groups  in  Cuba.  The  fact  that  the  present  testimony 
presents  a  critical  view  should  not  be  construed  as  a  definitive  evaluation  of 
religion  in  Cuba.  Further  the  level  of  generalization  made  necessary  by  the 
length  of  this  report  may  at  times  slight  some  data. 

The  question  I  will  deal  with  is  whether  there  is  any  basis  to  charges  that 
there  is  an  oflUcial  and  broad-based  policy  of  religious  persecution  in  Cuba  that 
has  resulted  in  human  rights  violations.  To  answer  this  I  will  examine  the  factors 
determining  the  reaction  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches  to  the  coming 
to  power  of  the  revolutionary  government  and  relations  between  them  up  to  the 
present. 

The  fact  that  both  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches  in  Culia  were  essen- 
tially missionary  churches,  in  that  a  critical  proportion  of  their  .staffs,  financing, 
strategies  and  objectives  were  imported  either  from  Spain  or  the  U.S..  deter- 
mined to  a  considerable  extent  their  reaction  to  the  radical  changes  introduced 
into  Cuba  beginning  in  1959.  The  transfer  of  Iberian  Catholicism  to  Cuba  meant 
that  the  Catholic  hierarchy  conceived  of  the  power  relationship  between  church 
and  state  as  a  mutually  supportive  one.  This  led  to  the  Church'.s  being  identified 
with  the  deficiencies  and  excesses  of  whatever  government  was  in  power,  so  long 
as  it  guaranteed  Catholicism's  religious  monopoly.  The  possible  loss  of  this 
monopoly  became  a  major  concern  of  the  Roman  church  particularly  after  the 
advent  of  well-financed  Xoi-th  American  Protestant  missionaries  who  entered 
Cuba  hard  on  the  heels  of  Teddy  Roosevelt  and  his  Rough  Riders.^ 


1  By  early  1899  ^lethodist  missionaries  were  scattered  throughout  the  island  while  the 
Ronthern  Baptists  were  proselytizing  in  Western  Cuba  and  the  Northern  Baptists  in 
Orlente.  Preshytorians  were  active  in  western  and  central  Cuba.  By  1900  the  ^Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South  alone  had  five  churches  and  two  parsonages  as  well  as  other  real 
estate.  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South.  "Fiftv-fifth  Annual  Renort  of  the  Board  of 
Missions  of  the  M.E.  Church.  South"  (Nashville,  1901),  10.3).  In  1940  it  was  estimated 
that  there  were  about  40.000  active  evangelical  church  members  with  another  110.000 
inactive  adherents  and  children  in  Cuba.  In  19o9  the  Prostestant  population  was  reported 
to  be  approximately  250,000  and  by  3970  had  declined  to  50,000.  In  1959  Catholics 
claimed  4,000,000  professed  Catholics  and  in  1970  one-fourth  of  that  number.  It  should  be 
noted  that  by  their  own  estimates  the  percentage  of  practicing  Catholics  and  Prostestants 
was  a  small  proportion  of  the  number  of  adherents  claimed.  (J.  Merle  Davis,  "The  Cuban 
Church  in  a  Sugan  Economy"  (New  York,  1942),  52  and  Alice  L.  Hageman  and  Philip  E. 
Wheaton.  eds.,  "Religion  in  Cuba  Today:  A  New  Church  in  a  New  Society"  (New  York, 
1971),   30-31). 
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To  meet  this  threat  the  Catholic  Church  began  to  emphasize  elite  education, 
particularly  in  urban  areas  in  order  to  insure  that  Cuba's  future  leaders  would  be 
loyal  Catholics.  Due  to  the  paucity  of  Cuban  vocations,  it  was  necessary  to  depend 
on  Spanish  priests,  brothers,  and  nuns  to  staff  these  institutions  and  frequently 
both  in  the  classroom  and  the  pulpit  they  presented  criteria  for  individual  and 
societal  behaviour  that  had  the  overall  effect  of  depreciating  Cuban  culture  and 
encouraging  anti-Catholic  and  anti-clerical  feeling,  particularly  among  the  more 
nationalistic  Cubans.  In  addition,  given  their  predominantly  European  orienta- 
tion, trends  emanating  from  that  continent  dominated  Cuban  Catholicism  even 
when  it  attempted  to  respond  to  peculiarly  Cuban  problems.  Beginning  in  the 
1920s  and  escalating  in  the  1930s  and  1940s  demands  for  more  social  concern 
and  increased  leadership  opportunities  for  Cubans  were  met  through  the  intro- 
duction of  such  social  action  groups  as  Catholic  Action  and  the  Young  Christian 
Workers  whose  prime  effort  was  to  disseminate  ideological  stances  derived  from 
French  and  Italian  economic  and  political  conditions  among  middle  class  Cuban 
Catholic  activists.  Little  was  done  to  adapt  these  to  the  Cuban  reality  which 
was  neither  as  industrialized  as  France  nor  as  politically  differentiated  as  Italy. 
The  Catholic  Church  consequently  entered  the  decade  of  struggle  between  Ful- 
geneio  Batista  and  the  26th  of  July  Movement,  by  and  large,  supporting  either 
authoritarian  corporatism  as  it  existed  in  Spain  or  models  derived  primarily 
from  France  and  Italy. 

The  Protestant  churches  were  no  better  prepared  to  cope  with  the  issues  that 
were  being  raised  in  Cuba  in  the  1950s  due  to  the  fact  that  Cuba's  salvation — 
politically,  economically,  and  spiritually — was  seen  in  the  replication  of  U.S. 
political,  economic  and  spiritual  models  without  too  much  attention  being  paid 
to  the  different  contexts.  Implicit  in  this  was  the  assumption  that  importation 
of  U.S.  practices  and  institutions  would  end  political  instability,  poverty  and 
"Romanist  obscurantism"  in  Cuba.  This  attitude  had  its  origins  in  views  such 
as  those  expressed  by  Bishop  Warren  A.  Candler  of  Georgia,  the  dominant  figure 
in  U.S.  missionary  activity  in  Cuba  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century. 
He  stated  that : 

"If  we  wish  to  see  to  the  south  of  us  this  beautiful  island  filled  with  a  tran- 
quil, peaceful,  and  prosperous  people,  having  no  need  of  costly  and  irritating 
interventions,  we  must  give  to  the  Cuban  people  evangelical  Churches  and  the 
religion  of  the  open  Bible.  In  this  solemn  matter  our  duty  and  our  interest 
coincide.  To  enlighten  and  evangelize  Cuba  should  be  our  joy ;  to  enslave 
Cuba,  or  to  allow  any  other  power,  political  or  eccelesiastical,  to  enslave  Cuba. 
should  have  no  place  in  all  our  thoughts.  The  intervention  which  is  least 
expensive  and  most  blessed  is  the  brotnerly  and  Christian  intervention  of  the 
gospel  of  peace  under  the  leadership  of  the  Prince  of  Peace."  ^ 

Because  of  such  beliefs  in  the  benefits  of  U.S.  penetration  the  Protestant 
churches  in  Cuba  naturally  supported  U.S.  policies  and  interests  and  encouraged 
a  similar  response  from  Cubans.^ 


=  Warren  A.  Candler,  Our  Duty  to  Cuha  (Nashville,  1913),  3.  Candler  directed  an 
impressive  building  program  in  order  to  convince  tlie  Cuban  people  of  the  substance  of 
U.S.  Protestantism  and  to  directly  and  concretel.v  challenge  the  Roman  Catholic  monopoly 
in  Cuba.  A  number  of  these  schools  and  churches  were  aided  financially  by  substantial 
contributions  by  Candler's  brother,  the  founder  of  the  Coca  Cola  Company.  Bishop  Candler 
was  also  active  in  Democratic  politics  in  Georgia  and  on  the  national  level.  He  is  credited 
by  some  with  throwing  the  presidential  nomination  to  Woodrow  Wilson  in  1912  with  the 
switch  of  some  Southern  delegations  after  the  leading  Democratic  contender  Champ  Clark 
angered  the  prelate  by  not  commiting  himself,  if  elected,  to  protecting  the  U.S.  missionaries 
abroad  with  U.S.  forces. 

3  Kenneth  W.  MacKenzie  in  his  study  of  Methodist  attitudes  and  U.S.  expansionism  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  and  beginning  of  the  twentieth  concludes  that  "the  United 
States  as  part  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  brotherhood  was  taking  up  the  white  man's  burden  and 
fulfilling  God's  special  purposes  for  the  salvation  of  the  world.  The  inevitable  result  would 
be  peace,  prosperity  and  Christian  brotherhood. 

Of  course  the  Methodists  did  not  think  of  this  as  Imperialism,  to  which  they  were 
strongly  opposed,  at  least  verbally.  Rather  it  was  expansion,  which  meant  extension  of 
control  only  for  benevolent  purposes.  This  .  .  .  could  be  rationalized  as  a  process  which, 
though  having  within  it  contradictory  and  distasteful  elements,  seemed  also  to  require 
spiritual  blessing.  This  was  done  not  out  of  any  spirit  of  hypocrisy,  but  in  devoted  loyalty 
to  religious  idealism  which  had  been  repeatedly  expressed.  The  providence  of  God  sometimes 
took  devious  methods  to  achieve  its  ends,  and  certainly  not  everything  that  the  American 
government  would  do  in  the  new  possessions  would  have  religious  blessing.  Yet  funda- 
mentally it  seemed  to  have  been  the  will  of  God  to  act  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  church  to  see  that  this  vehicle  was  both  faithful 
to  its  high  objectives  and  upright  in  the  methods  used  to  implant  them."  (Kenneth  W. 
MacKenzie.  "The  Robe  and  the  Sword  :  The  Methodist  Church  and  the  Rise  of  American 
Imperialism"   (Washington,  1961),  115-16. 
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Such  attitudes  could  not  but  help  come  into  conflict  with  risins:  Cuban  nation- 
alism. Beginning  in  the  1930s  these  pressures  resulted  in  increased  emphasis  on 
training  Cuban  ministers  whose  recruitment  was  facilitated  by  poor  economic 
conditions  in  Cuba.  In  addition  calls  for  more  Cuban  leadership  coincided  with 
economic  depression  in  the  U.S.  which  required  that  the  Cuban  churches  become 
more  self-supporting.  To  accomplish  this  it  was  realized  that  the  economic  base 
of  the  Cuban  congregations  had  to  be  expanded.^  Since  the  bulk  of  the  Protestant 
faithful  were  from  the  lower  classes  the  churches  gradually  began  to  recognize 
the  advantage  of  establishing  training  schools  and  community  centers,  par- 
ticularly in  rural  areas,  to  increase  the  skills  of  the  populace  and  make  them 
more  economically  productive.  In  this  effort  they  were  assisted  by  U.S.  business 
interests  who  were  desirous  of  increasing  the  availability  of  skilled  laborers. 
Hence  companies  such  as  the  United  Fruit  Company  and  Hershey  provided  land 
and  sometimes  buildings,  as  well  as  money  for  teachers'  salaries.  Such  support, 
particularly  that  given  for  churches  and  .schools  attached  to  sugar  complexes, 
presented  problems  when  local  pastors  were  called  ujoon  intervene  in  labor  dis- 
putes. Some  priests  and  ministers  must  have  experienced  considerable  conflict 
over  what  to  advise  workers  in  view  of  the  possible  jeopardization  of  church 
funding. 

The  resjwnse  of  the  churches  to  increasing  Cuban  nationalism  failed  to  go 
much  be.vond  retrenchment,  nor  did  they  deal  adequately  with  attitudes  of 
superiority  and  righteousness.  The  raising  up  of  U.S.  models  of  political  be- 
haviour and  the  deviance  of  Cuba  from  these  encouraged  facile  attributions  of 
blame  for  corruption  and  instability  on  Cuba's  being  a  Latin  Catholic  country 
rather  than  an  Anglo-Saxon  Protestant  country.  As  a  result  of  such  attitudes  the 
Protestant  churches  had  the  tendency  to  place  themselves  in  the  contradictory 
position  of  criticizing  Cuban  political  life,  while  encouraging  support  of  aspects 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy  which  reinforced  them. 

Further  the  emergence  of  Cold-War  attitudes  in  the  U.S.  and  their  transmis- 
sion to  Cuba  where  they  reinforced  sentiments  disseminated  by  Catholic  clerics 
in  the  aftermath  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War  made  it  not  surprising  that  both  the 
Protestant  and  Catholic  churches  concluded  that  the  attempts  to  build  a  socialist 
society  in  Cuba  was  an  attack  on  them.  The  issue  was  not  a  (lufs^tion  of  religions 
beliefs  or  practices,  but  rather  ideological  differences  relating  to  political  and 
economic  systems.  As  one  leading  anti-Castro  Catholic  leader  recently  said, 
"there  never  really  was  a  'Churchside'  lined  up  against  a  'government  side.' 


*  In  his  perceptive  analysis  of  the  state  of  Cuban  Protestanti.sm  in  1940  Merle  Davis 
recommended  that  the  U.S.  mission  boards  should  be  upgrading  the  economic  potential  of 
these  middle  and  lower  class  Cubans  who  formed  the  bulk  of  the  Protestant  conRresations. 
Davis  was  brought  to  this  conclusion  by  the  obvious  limits  to  evangelical  growth  posed  by 
the  limited  economic  resources  of  the  Cuban  faithful.  Unfortunately  Davis'  recommenda- 
tions concerning  increasing  economic  opportunities  and  hence  self-support  of  the  churches 
were  implemented  in  a  limited  fashion  and  did  not  reflect  to  any  considerable  degree  Davis' 
realization  that  "following  the  Cuban  war  of  independence  the  American  occupation,  the 
island  was  looked  upon  as  a  'happy  hunting  ground'  for  American  political,  economic,  and 
cultural  missions.  Cuba  became  not  only  a  political  ward  of  the  United  States  but  an 
economic,  and,  to  some  extent,  a  cultural  ward.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  Cubans  readily  fell  into  line  with  the  religious  and  educational  programs 
which  were  introduced  from  the  United  States.  This  was  the  more  natural  when  these 
programs  were  financed  by  the  mission  boards  from  what  seemed  to  the  Cubans  to  be  the 
inexhaustible  treasure-house  of  American  wealth.  The  Cubans  whe  were  attracted  to  the 
Evangelical  movement  were,  on  the  whole,  not  from  the  moneyed  classes  of  society.  Their 
poverty  was  indeed  actual,  but  when  measured  by  American  standards  it  seemed  abysmal. 
No  one  questioned  the  possibility  of  people  with  such  pitifully  small  and  uncertain  incomes 
building  and  supporting  churches.  The  new  congregations  needed  churches,  and  these  were 
built  with  American  money  ;  the  churches  needed  pastors,  and  in  the  absence  of  theological 
seminaries,  the  Ctiban  ministers  were  educated  in  American  seminaries.  This  procedure  de- 
veloped a  well-trained  pastorate  and  a  generation  of  Cuban  church  leaders  who  had  been 
introduced  to  the  amenities  and  economic  standards  of  American  society.  This  training 
also  gave  the  young  leaders  of  the  Cuban  Evangelical  movement  the  model  of  the  American 
church  building,  organization,  ritual,  discipline,  and  program  of  activities.  These  standards 
were  influenced  by  centuries  of  Anglo-Saxon  tradition  and  development  and  were  alien  to 
the  social  and  economic  patterns  of  Cuban  life.  The  mission  aim  of  this  period  was  to 
adjust  the  church  to  the  economic  standards  and  the  peculiar  culture  of  the  country.  This 
was  Inevitable  under  the  missionary  urge,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  missionafv  was 
commissioned  to  establish  the  type  of  Church  which  had  trained  him  and  with  which  he 
was  acquainted. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  the  Church  which  arose  In  Cuba  is  a  Church  that  is  too  costly  to 
be  carried  by  the  economic  power  of  its  membership,  and  calls  for  an  organization,  "pro- 
gram, ritual,  and  discipline  which  is  somewhat  foreign  to  the  Inheritance  of  the  Cuban 
people."    (Davis,   77-78). 
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There  was  a  revolution  and  a  counter-revolution,  and  this  latter  kept  making 
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religious  freedom  one  of  its  battle  cries — at  least  for  reasons  of  propaganda. 

This  can  be  seen  through  an  examination  of  the  conflicts  between  church 
groups  and  the  Cuban  government  in  the  early  years  after  1959.  The  fact  that 
the  gospel  of  Christ  was  imbued  with  a  "gospel  of  modernity"  as  defined  by  the 
North  American  experience  meant  that  the  colonial  aspects  of  the  US-Cuban 
relationship  were  widely  regarded  as  beneficial  by  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
among  others.  The  contribution  of  the  relationship  to  exploitation  and  violence 
was  ignored  and  the  19ri0s  struggle  was  perceived  in  a  limited  fashion  as  a  fight 
to  remove  a  dictator  from  power  rather  than  as  a  struggle  for  liberation  from 
internal  and  external  exploitation.  Hence  the  surprise  when  the  revolutionary 
government  did  not  content  itself  with  moderate  reforms  but  began  to  change 
the  structural  bases  of  the  existing  society." 

Some  within  the  Revolutionary  Armed  Forces  were  among  the  first  to  divine 
that  all  was  not  going  in  the  direction  they  had  imagined  and  in  ^March.  1959, 
Manuel  Artime  began  mobilizing  anti-Castro  sentiment  within  the  armed  forces 
using  Catholic  affiliation  as  his  instrument.  Such  appeals  were  effective  for 
the  Catholic  Church,  having  been  the  traditional  guarantor  of  society,  encouraged 
a  conservative  mentality  towards  change.  Hence  the  initial  rejoicing  of  some 
Catholics  and  Protestants  at  the  fall  of  Batista  gave  way  in  the  face  of  fear 
fear  of  changes  more  substantial  than  they  were  ideologically  and  institutionally 
prepared  for. 

The  turmoil  that  set  in  has  been  described  by  a  former  Catholic  youth  leader 
who  lives  abroad  as  "a  generalized  state  of  confusion  .  .  .  [in  which]  certain 
cadres,  and  some  of  the  base  too,  tended  to  interpret  the  absence  of  contrary 
directives  [from  the  episcopacy  and  other  hierarchy]  as  tacit  approval  of  what 
they  were  doing.  Obvious  examples  were:  the  weapons  that  were  hidden  in  a 
convent,  priests  who  recruited  for  the  counter-revolutionary  members  of  the 
Catholic  organizations  that  they  directed,  and  other  priests  who  called  for 
support  of  the  Revolutionary  Government  as  the  only  alternative  to  the  'Peril 
of  Communism.'  "  '' 

The  announcement  of  an  extensive  land  reform  program  on  May  17,  1959 
stimulated  the  mobilization  of  Catholic  associations,  especially  Agrupacion 
Catolica,  to  oppose  it.  In  addition,  substantial  numbers  of  individuals  who  pre- 
viously had  not  been  active  in  church  circles  incorporated  themselves  into  such 
groups.  In  June  of  1959  sixty-two  representatives  of  Catholic  religious  congrega- 
tions met  at  the  Jesuits'  Belen  College,  Fidel  Castro's  alma  mater,  to  discuss 
the  government's  land  reform  policy.  This  meeting  pointed  up  the  tendency  among 
the  predominantly  Spanish  clerics  to  identify  the  situation  in  Cuba  with  that 
which  tore  Spain  asunder  in  the  1930s.  By  and  large  with  the  exception  of  some 
Basque  clerics,  most  of  the  Catholic  clergy  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  gov- 
ernment was  about  to  unleash  an  anti-Catholic  campaign  of  major  proportions.^ 

s  Jateo  Jover,  "The  Cuban  Church  in  a  Revolutionary  Society,"  LADOC    IV    3'>  ( \nril 
1974),  p.  21.  '        '     -   v  1      . 

«  Charges  that  the  revolution  was  betrayed  or  the  middle  class  misled  falter  before  the 
realization  that  moderate  reformers  actually  contributed  to  the  shift  to  the  left  of  the 
Cuban  Revolution  through  their  own  misperception  of  the  actual  Cuban  situation  and 
their  own  role  in  it.  As  James  O'Connor  has  succinctly  stated  in  the  period  1950  to  1961 
"nationalism,  now  transformed  into  antiimperialism,  bound  together  the  workers  and 
farmers  not  only  against  the  United  States  but  also  against  the  local  middle  classes  The 
hostility  of  the  United  States  to  many  of  the  Revolutionary  Government's  programs  and 
policies,  together  with  the  strong  nationalist  character  of  these  programs  transformed 
nationalism  from  a  theoretical  issue  into  a  practical  one.  The  liberals  and  reformers  within 
the  movement  looked  to  the  national  middle  class  to  simultaneously  reconstruct  Cuban 
capitalism  on  a  reformed  basis  and  withstand  pressures  from  the  United  States    But  tb'ev 


unaware  that  they  were  playing  with  a  loaded  gun.  The  reformers  and  national  middle 
f.^ri^f^  "'\^'.i"'°f-l?,  helped  the  revolution  along  the  path  of  socialism."  (James  O'Connor 
"The  Origins  ot  Socialism  in  Cuba"  (Ithaca,  1970),  52-53). 

''Jover,    IS. 

8  For  a  detailed  analysis  of  relations  between  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Cuban  govern- 
n7^  ^f-^T^''''''ir^^,-'^.^^'J?^7.''^''  ^^^^'"^  Dewart's  Christianity,  ami  Revolution:  Thele.isonlof 
C«^a  (New  York  1963).  Dewart  sums  up  the  issues  for  the  Catholic  community  re  and 
reform  by  abscribing  to  rationalistic  Christian  unrealism  the  tendency  to  "have  crenter 
concern  for  rights  of  property,  for  instance,  than  for  its  just  distribution-^a  tendency 
motivated  presumably  b.y  the  fear  that  through  economic  injustice  obtains  in  fact  ev  "rV^ 
by  comm;?nism!''7p.Pl4S)'f"^  '''''''''''  ^''^P^'*^'  ''^''''  ^'^  theoretically  jeop"  rd/zld  Tnfy 
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This  never  occurred.  Some  churchmen  took  to  their  pulpits  to  proclaim  that  it 
had  and  passions  became  increasingly  inflamed.' 

A  demonstration  of  Catholics  in  September,  1959  fueled  the  animosity  between 
the  pro-  and  anti-revolutionary  groups  and  was  but  a  prelude  for  the  gathering  of 
1,000,000  in  Havana  at  the  National  Catholic  Congress  in  late  November,  1959, 
a  turnout  that  was  two  times  the  number  of  estimated  practicing  Catholics.  As  a 
result  of  such  events  the  Catholic  Church  became  identified  as  the  refuge  of  some 
of  the  more  reactionary  elements  in  society.  Bishop  Evelio  Diaz,  the  apostolic  ad- 
ministrator, became  isolated  among  the  hierarchy  in  his  attempts  to  maintain 
cordial  relations  with  the  government.  The  appointment  of  Bishop  Eduardo  Boza 
Masvidal,  who  was  strongly  critical  of  the  government,  as  auxiliary  bishop  of 
Havana  in  February  of  1960,  confirmed  the  ascendancy  of  counter-revolutionary 
sentiments  amongst  the  episcopacy. 

The  resumption  of  relations  by  Cuba  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  May,  1960,  was 
denounced  by  the  Catholic  prelates,  while  shortly  thereafter  the  July  18th  an- 
niversary of  Franco's  triumph  in  Spain  was  widely  commemorated  in  Catholic 
churches.  Such  events  became  occasions  for  confrontations  between  pro-  and  anti- 
revolutionary  forces  and  reflected  the  mix  of  ideological  and  ecclesiastical  fac- 
tors. The  emei-gence  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  the  most  vocal  opponent  of  the 
revolution  resulted  in  the  gradual  exclusion  of  the  church  from  the  media. 

The  participation  of  Catholics,'"  including  three  Spanish  priests,  in  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  invasion  encouraged  the  Cuban  government  to  review  the  alien  resident 
or  visitor  statuses  of  all  foreign  clergy  and  to  grant  permits  to  remain  only  to 
those  who  had  abstained  from  counter-revolutionary  activities.  In  addition  all 
private  schools  were  nationalized.  This  action  precipitated  a  mass  exodus  of 
Spanish  religious  and  clerics  and  highlighted  the  disproportionate  number  that 
had  been  engaged  in  educational  work,  while  pastoral  work,  particularly  in  rural 
areas,  was  largely  ignored.  Some  Cuban  clerics  also  left  at  this  time,  in  spite  of 
Vatican  efforts  to  convince  them  to  stay. 

Church-state  tension  reached  its  climax  on  September  10,  1961  when  a  religious 
procession  turned  into  a  riot  and  one  person  was  killed  and  a  number  wounded." 
The  Cuban  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  his  Undersecretary  had  repeatedly  asked 
Bishop  Boza  Masvidal  to  take  steps  to  avert  disorder,  but  he  failed  to  do  so.  Two 
days  later  he  was  detained  and  within  a  week  he  and  135  other  priests,  including 
45  Cubans,  were  expelled  from  Cuba.  At  this  juncture  Pope  John  XXIII  urged 
the  Cuban  hierarchy  to  follow  a  conciliatory  approach,  a  policy  that  after  1962 
was  favored  by  the  new  papal  representative.  Bishop  Cesare  Zacchi.  In  addition, 
while  Prime  Minister  Fidel  Castro  and  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Ramiro 
Valdez.  were  liable  to  excommunication  for  the  expulsion  of  Boza  Masvidal,  no 
such  decree  was  ever  published  by  the  Vatican.  For  its  part  the  Cuban  govern- 
ment maintained  full  ambassadorial  relations  with  Rome  and  in  addition  sent 
observers  to  the  Second  Vatican  Council  and  oflacially  mourned  the  death  of 
Pope  John. 

In  the  early  1960s  a  good  number  of  churches  closed,  not  as  a  result  of 
religious  persecution,  but  rather  as  a  consequence  of  the  voluntary  departure 
of  hundreds  of  priests  and  ministers.  Harassments  such  as  the  disruption  of 
church  services  and  the  breaking  of  church  windows,  were  localized  incidents 
rather  than  the  result  of  any  government  policy.  Several  Baptist  ministers  were 
brought  to  trial  and  convicted  for  illegally  dealing  in  foreign  currency.  Tlie 
evidence  obtainable  both  in  Cuba  and  the  U.S.  suggests  that  the  charges  were 
warranted.  In  general,  church  leaders  both  within  and  without  Cuba  agree  that 
there  was  not  nor  is  there  now  any  official  policy  of  per.soculion.  Statements  to 
this  effect  have  been  made  by  such  church  leaders  as  Sergio  Mendez  Arceo, 
Bishop  of  Cuernavaea.  IMexico,  Lavy  M.  Becker  of  the  World  Jewish  Congress, 
and  the  papal  nuncio,  Bishop  Cesare  Zacchi.^ 


9  Throughout  the  period  of  tension  Prime  Minister  Fidel  Castro  repeatedly  reaffirmed  his 
belief  that  religion  and  the  Revolution  could  coexist  (Dewart,  162;  167-6S). 

1"  According  to  Leslie  Dewart  "Since  the  CIA  distrusted,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  all 
those  who,  like  Manuel  Ray,  had  actively  collaborated  with  the  Cuban  government  after  its 
victory,  the  better  part  of  the  invasion  force  was  composed  of  two  dissimilar  actions  :  the 
batistianos  and  the  Catholics."  (p.  165). 

1^  No  conclusive  evidence  has  been  offered  by  either  side  as  to  the  source  of  the  fatal 
gun-fire,  nor  who  precipitated  the  disturbance. 

^  Agostino  Bono,  "Entrevista  a  Don  Sergio  ^Mendez  Arceo,  Obispo  de  Cuernavaea, 
Mexico,  assu  retorno  de  Cuba,"  Cuba  Resources  Center  Ncicsletter,  II,  3  (May,  1972)  ; 
Terri  Shaw,  "Full  Religious  Freedom  Held  by  Jews  in  Cuba.  Rabbi  Says,"  Washinrrton 
Post,  March  22,  197.3  :  Lavy  Becker,  "Jews  in  Cuba,"  Cuha  Resource  Neicsletter,  III,  1 
(April,  1973),  12-13;  Bishop  Zacchi  has  made  several  public  statements  to  this  effect. 
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The  difficulties  of  ttie  churches  were  caused  primarily  by  a  substream  of 
irreligion  and  anticlericalism  that  existed  prior  to  the  revolution  inflamed  by 
the  counter-revolutionary  actions  of  churchpeople  and  groups.  At  the  core  was 
the  failure  of  the  church  leadership,  in  its  concern  with  preserving  a  status  quo 
beneficial  to  it,  to  react  in  other  than  a  negative  fashion.  This  position  was 
possible,  as  the  Canadian  philosopher  Leslie  Dewart  has  noted,  only : 

"*  *  *  by  abstracting  from  the  reality  and  the  gravity  of  real  and  grave  prob- 
lems which  at  that  time  threatened  the  viability  of  the  revolution.  This  was  an 
abstraction  which  the  government,  charged  as  it  was  with  the  welfare  of  its 
citizens,  would  not  possibly  have  made  without  a  radical  betrayal  of  itself.  The 
hierarchy  did  not  explain  or  suggest  *  *  *  how  the  social  reforms — of  which  it 
said  it  approved  in  principle — could  be  translated  into  action  under  the  regnant 
conditions,  principally  opposition  by  the  United  States,  without  some  sort  of 
backing  from  the  Communist  countries  and  particularly,  the  Soviet  Union."  ^^ 

In  this  the  Catholic  Church  acted  as  if  the  adaptability  that  it  had  honed  over 
the  previous  centuries  had  deserted  it  and  its  long  history  had  not  affirmed  the 
value  of  positive  and  imaginative  response  to  existential  situations.  The  I'igid 
conclusion  that  Christians  and  Communists  could  not  coexist  reflected  more 
Spanish  and  U.S.  politics  in  the  twentieth  century  than  an  appreciation  of  the 
exigencies  of  the  Cuban  situation  and  the  new  trends  afoot  within  the  Church, 
particularly  in  Latin  America. 

While  it  was  primarily  the  Spanish  experience  that  informed  the  Catholic 
hierarchy's  response  to  the  Cuban  revolution,  it  was  U.S.  influence  that  overlay 
the  reactions  of  ordinary  church  people.  As  relations  between  Cuba  and  the 
U.S.  became  strained  the  issue  for  many  came  to  be  defending  the  U.S.  position. 
Hence  the  Protestant  churches,  like  the  Catholic,  more  and  more  became  avenues 
of  dissent.  In  this  atmosphere  some  religious  services  were  disrupted  and 
ministers  detained  or  drafted  into  the  short-lived  Military  Units  to  Aid  Produc- 
tion (UMAP).  The  shock  of  doing  manual  labor  alongside  common  criminals,, 
pimp.s,  prostitutes,  and  addicts  prompted  some  churchpeople,  from  their  own 
accounts,  to  take  deeper  refuge  in  their  religion.  For  others  it  occasioned  a  re- 
evaluation  of  Cuba  society,  past  and  present,  and  their  own  role  in  it.  Of  note 
is  the  fact  that  while  churchpeople  were  initially  greeted  with  hostility  in 
UMAP,  some  ended  their  service  in  positions  of  responsibility.  Public  pressure 
encouraged  the  end  of  the  program  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  many 
churchpeople  who  lost  their  jobs  when  they  were  drafted  into  it  have  since  re- 
gained them  and  in  some  cases  even  received  promotions. 

Such  actions  were  not  serious  threats  to  the  churches'  survival.  What  was  a 
blow  was  the  voluntary  departure  not  only  of  many  clerics  and  religious,  but 
also  of  large  portions  of  their  congregations.  By  1970,  it  is  estimated,  approxi- 
mately 50%  of  the  Episcopalians,  Methodists,  and  Presbyterians  had  left  as 
well  as  100%  of  the  Eastern  Baptists.  The  more  populist  groups  such  as  the  Pinos 
Nuevos  of  Las  Villas  Province  and  the  pentecostals  of  Camaguey  claim  not  to 
have  lost  any  members.  Membership  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  api>ears  to 
have  diminished  proportionately  more  than  the  others." 

The  reasons  for  such  losses  relate  to  individual  socioeconomic  backgrounds  and 
beliefs,  which  were  more  ideological  and  practical  than  theological.  Loss  of 
privileges  and  prestige  as  well  as  insecurity  generated  by  the  radical  restruc- 
turing of  society  contributed  to  the  exodus  of  clergy  and  laity.  Additionally  in  the 
heated  atmosphere  of  the  early  1960s  Cuban  Christians  were  occasionally  the 
objects  of  discriminatory  practices.  For  a  time  they  were  excluded  from  certain 
university  courses.  At  present  they  are  excluded  only  from  the  Institute  of 
Pedagogy.  The  scarcities  that  plagued  Cuba,  particularly  after  the  imposition 
of  the  embargo,  also  encouraged  Cuban  Christians  to  emigrate,  a  move  that  was 
facilitated  by  the  resources  and  networks  provided  by  the  United  States  Catliolie 
Conference's  Migration  and  Refugee  Service  and  the  National  Council  of  Church's 
Church  World  Service.  Furthermore  the  widespread  sense  that  the  revolution 
could  not  succeed  in  the  face  of  U.S.  opposition  and  that  it  would  be  better 
to  wait  out  the  period  of  turmoil  abroad  also  encouraged  emigration. 


"  Dewart,   298. 

"  Francois   Houtart   and  Andre  Rousseau,    "The  Church   and   Revolution"    (Maryknoll, 
N.Y.,   1971)  ;  Theo  Tschuy,  "Responses  to  questions  in  Mr.  Davis'  letter  of  February  ll! 
1971,"    April    25,    1971,    Taunay.    Switzerland.    5  :    Minutes    of    presentation    of    Reverend' 
Germinal  Rivas  to  Cuba  Sub-Group,  Latin  American  Methodist  Task  Force,  March  1    1971 
New  York,  flies  of  the  Latin  American  Working  Group  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches' 
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As  early  as  1963  some  Cuban  priests  were  allowed  to  return,  as  well  as  some 
toreign  clerics.  More  recently  the  Cuban  government  has  given  permission  for 
the  admission  of  a  substantial  number  of  Catholic  priests,  nuns,  and  brothers,  but 
recruitment  problems  have  limited  this  to  a  trickle.  Normalization  of  relations 
could  facilitate  the  entrance  of  such  clergy  into  Cuba. 

The  tensions  of  the  early  years  slackened  in  the  mid-1960s  and  were  replaced 
by  preoccupation  with  reexamining  the  role  of  the  churches  in  a  socialist  society. 
This  was  stimulated  by  Vatican  II  and  the  Latin  American  bishops  conference 
in  Medellin,  Colombia  in  1968,  as  well  as  Prime  Minister  Castro's  3968  declara- 
tion that  Marxists  should  not  be  dogmatic  and  should  recognize  that  Christians 
could  be  true  revolutionaries,  too.^^  In  September,  1969  theologian  Gonzalez  Ruiz 
was  invited  to  give  a  course  in  Chrisitianity  at  the  University  of  Havana,  while 
more  recently  seminarians  at  the  Protestant  seminary  in  Matanzas  and  Catholic 
seminary  in  Havana  have  begun  to  study  Marxism. 

In  May,  1972  the  Educational  and  Cultural  Congress  in  Havana  declared  that 
a  distinction  must  be  made  between  those  churches  that  interfere  with  revolu- 
tionary growth  and  those  that  do  not  and  it  welcomed  the  liberalization  of  atti- 
tudes among  some  churchpeople  that  encouraged  participation  in  social  action 
projects.^'  Those  denominations  such  as  the  Jehovah's  Witnesses  and  Seventh 
Day  Adventists  that  resist  sending  their  children  to  school,  as  well  as  refuse 
military  training,  continue  to  incur  government  distrust.  At  no  point  have  any 
laws  prohibiting  freedom  of  worship  been  adopted.  The  only  laws  directly 
affecting  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches  were  those  nationalizing  private 
schools  and  those  prohibiting  religious  processions  in  the  streets.  Further, 
throughout  the  1960s  the  government  allowed  the  Cuban  churches  to  receive 
funds  from  abroad,  including  from  the  U.S. 

Tiie  level  of  church  related  activities  both  past  and  present  undercuts  charges 
of  broad-based  official  persecution.  These  activities  include  special  conferences  and 
regular  meetings  of  each  denomination,  as  well  as  ecumenical  groups  such  as  the 
Cuban  Council  of  Evangelical  Churches  (Cuba's  National  Council  of  Churches) 
and  the  Student  Christian  Movement.  Cuban  churchpeople.  both  clerical  and  lay, 
travel  abroad  to  international  conferences  in  Europe,  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin 
America  and  hopefully  in  the  near  future  to  the  TT.S.  They  have  received  delega- 
tions of  Protestant,  Catholic  and  Jewish  representatives  from  all  these  areas,  as 
well  as  the  United  States.  The  level  of  such  activity  is  exemplified  by  the  fact 
that  one  Protestant  bishop,  whose  experience  is  typical,  in  1972  alone  made  500 
pastoral  home  calls,  in  addition  to  visiting  many  churches  and  district  meetings 
all  over  Cuba.'"  In  1971  a  report  of  two  Baptist  leaders,  Manuel  Salom  and 
Humberto  Dominguez,  concerning  the  state  of  the  Baptist  Convention  in  Western 
Cuba  stated  that  it  was  "alive  and  growing"  with  319  converts  having  been  bap- 
tized in  one  year,  while  584  delegates  attended  the  annual  meeting.  In  addition 
they  had  22  students  piirsuing  a  four  year  seminary  course.'* 

There  are  five  protestant  seminaries  and  one  Catholic  seminary  operating  in 
'Cuba  today,  as  well  as  Sunday  Schools  and  adult  study  groups  in  all  the  provinces. 
■These  seminaries  and  schools  all  suffer  from  a  lack  of  textbooks  and  educational 
materials  that  is  related  to  the  embargo.  There  is  a  tremendous  thirst  for  current 
theological  materials  and  increased  exchange  with  foreign  churchpeople.  Some 
Cuban  ministers  have  been  studying  abroad,  but  this  is  no  substitute  for  regular 
access  to  foreign  publications  related  to  their  special  interests.  It  should  be  noted 
that  as  a  result  of  government  assistance  Cuban  church  publications  have  ap- 
peared regularly  even  when  paper  was  scarce.  Similar  special  treatment  has  given 
seminaries  and  churches  limited  supplies  of  building  materials  for  upkeep  and 
repairs.  Lifting  the  embargo  would  facilitate  the  maintenance  of  the  churches' 
physical  plants. 

It  is.  however,  the  maintenance  of  their  congregations  through  recruitment  of 
younger  people  that  is  presently  of  prime  concern  to  the  Cuban  churches.  Recently 
young  people  who  have  joined  the  churches,  have  taken  the  lead  in  urging  them 

1^  Houtart  and  Rousseau,  125. 

16  "Declaration  of  the  First  National  Congress  on  Education  and  Culture,"  April  23-30, 
Havana,  Cuba,  Granma,  May  9,  1971. 

1"  T'nited  Methodist  Information,  News  Release,  July  25,  1972  (New  York)  re  anual 
meeting  of  the  Autonomous  Methodist  Church  of  Tuba. 

IS  Religious  News  Service  (Domestic  Service)  "Cuban  Baptists  Say  Church  is  'Alive  and 
•Growing,' "  (March  8,  1971). 
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to  explore  more  fully  the  role  of  religion  in  a  socialist  society.  Unlike  the  bulk  of 
Cuba's  Catholics  and  Protestants  who  still  practice  their  religion,  many  younger 
members  do  not  regard  the  revolution  with  hostility.  Rather  they  see  no  contradic- 
tion in  integrating  their  commitment  to  it  with  their  religious  commitment.  Hence 
these  Christians  have  more  potential  to  influence  the  society  being  built  than 
those  who  treat  the  churches  as  refuges  from  change. 

Progressive  attitudes  have  encouraged  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches  and 
the  government  to  explore  their  common  objectives  and  joint  means  of  accom- 
plishing them.  As  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Cuban  Council  of  Evangelical 
Churches  stated  in  November,  1973,  Cuba  today  "with  its  emphasis  on  creative 
work,  the  universalization  of  education,  public  health,  the  new  man  and  social 
justice,  offers  to  Christians  the  option  to  participate  in  full  in  this  enormous 
task  of  constructing  socialism  in  Cuba."  The  Council  also  committed  itself  to 
encouraging  a  new  social  ecumenism  among  the  Cuban  churches  that  would 
emphasize  their  responsibility  to  society.^*  Taken  together  with  similar  state- 
ments by  the  Catholic  heirarchy  in  Cuba,  it  is  becoming  clear  that  the  leadership 
of  the  Cuban  churches  is  attempting  to  end  the  breach  between  them  and  tlie 
majority  of  Cubans.  This  is  a  much  more  creative  and  prophetic  response  to  the 
existential  situation  than  previous  ones. 

The  Cuban  Revolution  precipitated  a  crisis  within  the  churches,  but  this  crisis 
was  not  the  result  of  persecution.  Rather  it  was  a  by-product  of  the  enormous 
changes  within  Cuban  society.  This  revolutionary  turmoil  was  not  without  bene- 
ficial effects  for  the  churches  as  it  encouraged  them  to  become  autonomous  and 
more  financially  independent  than  they  had  previously  been.  Priests  and  min- 
isters in  Cuba  repeatedly  told  me  that  the  commitment  of  their  church  members 
today  is  a  more  profound  one,  for  which  the  clerics  are  grateful.  They  felt  that 
this  was  a  considerable  advance  over  the  pre-revolutionary  period  when  they 
believed  the  attraction  of  the  churches  had  been  based  on  the  access  they  of- 
fered to  schools  both  in  Cuba  and  the  United  States,  employment  opportunities, 
or  social  and  business  contacts.  Religious  practices  emphasized  extrasacra- 
mental  aspects  such  as  private  devotions,  pilgrimages  and  fiestas  which  had  the 
consequence  of  expanding  the  social  functions  of  religion  at  the  expense  of 
transcendental  ones.  This  left  something  of  a  vacuum  that  increased  the  influence 
of  general  ideological  currents  molded  by  the  dominant  elites,  domestic  and 
foreign.  This  helps  explain  the  contradiction  of  apparently  weak  institutions, 
such  as  the  Cuban  churches,  emerging  as  the  strongest  opposition  to  the  revolu- 
tion. This  situation  was  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  building  of 
religious  loyalty  had  been  to  institutions  whose  leaders'  were  essentially  repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  institutions  and  whose  attitudes  towards  Cuban  culture 
and  national  reality  were  often  colored  by  their  belief  in  the  superiority  of 
Spanish  or  U.S.  civilization.  This  encouraged  a  mentality  that  tended  to  cate- 
gorize Cuban  customs,  values,  practices,  and  institutions  as  either  good  or  bad 
depending  on  whether  or  not  they  reflected  foreign  norms.  It  further  led  to  the 
conclusion  that : 

"*  *  *  to  change  society  one  has  to  change  a  man  and  his  values,  not  the 
social  conditions  in  which  he  lives.  The  moral  payoff  of  such  transfer  of  emphasis 
toward  the  psychological  variables  is  obvious :  the  basic  failure  of  developmental 
efforts  throughout  the  world  lies  with  "them,"  the  people  of  the  developing 
countries — resistent  to  change,  poorly  motivated,  holding  inappropriate 
attitudes."  ''° 

The  harvest  of  such  attitudes  in  not  infrequently  resentment  by  the  host  socie- 
ty, which  in  Cuba  reinforced  the  anti-Americanism  generated  by  other  factors. 

Further  while  the  churches'  arrogated  to  themselves  the  privilege  of  criticizing 
and  condemning  certain  "vices"  of  Cuban  society  such  as  gambling  and  drunken- 
ness, they  rejected,  in  the  main,  any  notion  that  they  had  a  obligation  to  deal 
in  a  substantial  fashion  with  the  socioeconomic  and  other  causes  of  such  condi- 
tions.  Specifically  they  infiuenced  political  participation,  including  voting,  in- 


iB  Jacinto  Ordonez,  Informe  sobre  una  visita  a  Cuba,  20  a  28  de  junlo,  1974,"  Panama, 
l.o  df>  agosto  de  1974  (xerox),  7-8. 

-0  Grazyna  Nikonorow,  "A  Critique  of  the  Modernization  Paradlsm,"  The  Human  Factor, 
XII,  2-3  (summer-fall,  1974)   112-113. 
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volvement  in  parties,  as  well  as  the  formation  of  attitudes  toward  existing  soci- 
etal structures  and  their  legitimacy  so  as  to  reinforce  the  status  quo.^ 

Such  behaviour  resulted  in  the  churches  criticizing  Cuban  conditions  without 
contemplating  the  contribution  of  their  own  investment  patterns,  leadership 
choices,  political  participation,  and  racial  attitudes.  While  there  was  some  sensi- 
tivity to  these  issues  the  churches  were  frequently  too  preoccupied  with  institu- 
tional preservation  and  growth  and  too  ideologically  bound  to  foreign  political 
and  economic  beliefs  to  engage  in  any  creative  reflection  or  change.  That  this 
failed  to  happen  is  surprising  given  the  level  of  repression  and  socioeconomic 
injustice  particularly  during  the  later  Batista  years.  This  helps  explain  the 
resentment  against  the  churches  that  was  unleashed  after  1959  by  their  counter- 
revolutionary position.  Rather  than  taking  a  leading  role  in  creating  a  just 
society,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches  were  so  permeated  with  the  pre- 
vailing political  and  economic  systems  that  they  came  to  be  apologists  for  them, 
which  led  to  the  impression  that  they  condoned  their  negative  aspects.  When 
wealth  and  power  were  redistributed  in  Cuba  the  appeal  of  such  religions  de- 
clined with  the  resultant  loss  of  membership.  These  losses  were  compounded  by 
isolation  from  the  transforming  theological  and  pastoral  changes  of  the  1960s, 
in  part  an  isolation  caused  by  the  embargo  and  diplomatic  ruptures.  Neverthe- 
less their  existential  situation  gradually  encouraged  some  Christians  to  integrate 
themselves  into  the  societal  ferment  around  them.  These  churchpeople  began  to 
coalesce  as  a  progressive  wing  within  the  church  communities  and  serve  as  a 
stimulus  to  internal  reform  that  should  facilitate  the  adaptation  of  the  churches 
to  the  present  Cuban  reality. 

Cuban  society  today  imposes  considerable  personal  responsibility  which  may 
conflict  with  individual  objectives  and  calls  for  a  high  degree  of  commitment. 
The  fact  that  churchpeople,  both  clerics  and  laity  are  more  and  more  coming 
to  exercise  responsible  positions  in  their  work  places  and  in  their  communities 
suggests  that  it  is  the  failure  to  integrate  oneself  into  contemporary  Cuban 
society  and  accept  responsibilities  for  communal  well-being,  rather  than  religious 
beliefs  that  brings  forth  disapproval.  What  continues  to  cause  problems  is  that 
the  belief  systems  of  some  Cuban  Christians  are  still  heavily  infused  vsith  such 
tenets  of  Western  liberal  capitalism  as  Lockean  rather  than  Rousseauean  notions 
of  freedom.  Tlie  former  encourages  a  more  unfettered  individual  freedom  than 
the  Rousseauean  version  which  attempts  to  balance  individual  liberty  with 
equality. 

While  most  Cuban  churchpeople  continue  to  maintain  themselves  aloof  from 
the  rest  of  society,  it  is  clear  that  the  government  is  receptive  to  the  churches 
playing  a  role  in  the  changes  underway.  Taking  advantage  of  this  will  require 
a  long  process  of  building  unity  within  the  churches  and  bridges  to  other  sectors 
of  society  in  which  there  is  still  a  residue  of  suspicion  and  hostility.  To  do  this 
the  churches  must  regenerate  themselves  through  new  biblical  and  theological 
studies,  renewal  of  pastoral  life,  analysis  of  their  relationship  to  political,  social 
and  economic  realities,  past  and  present,  and  the  cultivation  of  flexibility,  self- 
awareness,  and  imagination.  These  are  enormous  tasks  which  would  be  facilitated 
by  decreasing  the  intellectual  and  theological  isolation  through  lifting  the  em- 
bargo. Hence  such  action  would  contribute  to  the  revitalization  of  the  Cuban 
churches  and  their  consequent  survival.  In  this  respect  it  is  very  revealing  that, 
irregardless  of  whether  they  support  the  present  direction  of  Cuban  society 
or  not,  all  the  churchpeople  I  interviewed  in  Cuba  urged  the  ending  of  the  U.S. 
embargo  of  Cuba  as  in  their  best  interests. 

ISIr.  Fraser.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Dr.  Lasaga. 


^  For  discussions  of  the  relationship  of  education.  Including  that  provided  by  parochial 
schools,  and  power  and  values  see,  Donald  R.  Matthews  and  James  W.  Prothro,  "Negroes 
and  the  New  South  Politics"  (New  York,  1966)  ;  Lester  W.  Milbrath.  "Political  Participa- 
tion" (Chicago.  1965)  ;  Bernard  R.  Berelson,  Paul  F.  Lazarfeld,  and  W.  M.  McPhee  "Voting" 
(Chicago.  1966)  ;  Se.vmour  Martin  Lipset,  "El  comportamiento  politico  de  los  estudiantes 
universltarlos  de  las  naciones  en  desarrollo."  In  Memorias  del  VII  Congreso  Latlno- 
americano  de  Sociologla,  "Soclologia  y  sociedad  en  Latlnoanl6rIca"  (Bogota,  1967)  ; 
Samuel  J.  Eldersveld,  "Political  Parties:  A  Behavioral  Analysis"  (Chicago,  1964). 
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In  this  country  he  is  at  the  present  an  active  member  of  the  Christian  Life 
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He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Instituto  de  Estudios  Cubanos  since  its  founda- 
tion, and  has  participated  in  all  the  biannual  meetings. 

Dr.  Lasaga.  Mr.  Chairman,  distin<Tiushed  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, I  am  g'oing  to  present  a  short  theoretical  background  of  the 
problem  first,  because  I  think  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  understand 
what  is  happenino;  in  all  Communist  countries.  Since  all  Communist 
states  are  political  systems  based  on  a  well  defined  philosophical 
theory  we  should  start  with  a  theoretical  discussion. 

In  Marxism-Leninism  all  religions  are  seen  as  a  hindrance  to 
human  progress  because  of  their  emphasis  on  transcendental  reality. 
They  are  expected  to  progressively  fade  out  in  a  socialist  regime,  but, 
as  in  other  areas  of  social  change,  the  state  has  an  important  role 
to  play  in  the  acceleration  of  the  process. 

This  has  been  done  according  to  three  basic  models ;  the  Albanian, 
the  Russian  and  the  Polish.  The  Albanian  model  does  not  even  recog- 
nize freedom  of  worship.  All  churches,  mosques,  and  temples  were 
closed  in  Albania  in  1967. 

In  the  Russian  model,  the  faithful  are  granted  freedom  of  worship 
within  the  walls  of  their  churches  but  religious  bodies  are  denied  all 
other  democratic  rights.  The  Soviet  Constitution  says — in  article 
124 — that  freedom  of  religious  worship  and  freedom  of  religious 
propaganda  is  recognized  for  all  citizens.  You  should  notice  the  word- 
ing very  carefully.  The  churches  have  the  right  or  the  freedom  of 
worship  within  the  temples.  The  antireligious  movements  have  the 
right  of  propaganda  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 

In  Poland,  because  of  the  extraordinary  social  power  of  Catholi- 
cism, the  phasing  out  of  the  church  is  in  "a  less  advanced  state.  The 
goal  is  the  same  but,  for  instance,  they  still  have  courses  of  religion 
in  the  public  school  system. 
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Although  the  picture  of  the  situation  of  religious  groups  in  Com- 
munist countries  is  rather  dark,  we  must  mention  as  a  positive  sign 
(A)  the  exchanges  of  ideas  that  have  taken  place  in  different  parts 
of  Europe  between  Christian  and  Marxist  intellectuals — for  instance, 
the  socialist  thinkers  Roger  Garaudy  from  France  and  Milan  Prucha 
from  Czechoslovakia;  (B)  the  fact  that  during  the  Hungarian  up- 
rising of  1956  and  the  Prague  spring  of  1968  there  were  sincere  and 
promising  contacts  between  state  and  religious  leaders.  Unfortunately, 
both  movements  were  militarily  crushed  by  the  Soviet  Government 
because  of  their  revisionistic  tendencies. 

This  is  the  theoretical  background. 

I  would  like  now  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  situation  of  the 
church  in  Cuba  before  and  after  Castro. 

How  was  the  Catholic  Church  seen  by  the  Cuban  people  before  1959  ? 

It  was  true  that  the  number  of  persons  who  called  themselves  Catho- 
lic was  larger  for  the  high  and  middle  classes  than  for  the  low-income 
groups.  But  it  seems  likely  that  the  main  reason  for  this  situation  was 
the  scarcity  of  Catholic  education  centers  for  the  low  socioeconomic 
strata  of  society  due  to  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  church.  Reli- 
gious services,  on  the  other  hand,  were  offered  to  all  Catholics  and 
even  in  the  low-income  groups  almost  all  children  were  baptized.  We 
should  also  mention  that  although  using  an  approach  that  could  be 
called  paternalistic  hj  our  present  post  council  standards,  an  extremely 
large  number  of  priests  and  religions  were  heavily  involved  in  the 
service  of  the  poor.  In  a  public  opinion  survey  carried  out  in  1954:,  31 
percent  of  the  subjects  interviewed  considered  that  the  church  was 
more  interested  in  the  poor  than  in  the  rich;  50  percent  considered  that 
it  was  equally  interested  in  both ;  and  only  19  percent  considered  that 
it  was  more  interested  in  the  rich. 

We  should  now  try  to  have  an  over^dew  of  the  political  situation  dur- 
ing the  Batista  regime  and  after  1959.  Batista's  coup  was  highly  un- 
popular among  the  younger  generation  and  a  large  number  of  Cath- 
olic men  and  women  sooner  or  later  became  involved  in  the  opposition 
movements,  especially  in  Castro's  "Movimiento  26  du  Julio."  During 
the  Sierra  ISIaestra  period  of  the  revolution  many  distinguished  Cath- 
olics and  Protestants  actively  cooperated  with  Castro  and  gave  him  all 
kinds  of  personal  and  logistic  support.  At  a  given  moment  during  the 
civil  war  between  Castro  and  Batista,  the  most  important  leaders  of 
the  underground  in  the  two  largest  cities  in  the  country  were  a  ferv^ent 
Catholic,  -'El  Curita" — The  Little  Priest — in  Havana,  and  a  dedi- 
cated Protestant,  Frank  Pais,  in  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

For  humanitarian  reasons,  the  Catholic  bishops  and  the  Papal  Nun- 
cio made  many  personal  interventions  at  different  times  to  save  the 
lives  of  leaders  in  the  Castro  movement  who  were  being  persecuted  by 
the  regime.  Among  them,  was  Castro  himself  in  1953. 

During  the  war  against  the  Batista  regime,  many  priests,  at  different 
times,  left  their  pastoral  assignments  in  the  cities  in  order  to  become 
chaplains  of  the  guerrillas  and,  in  contrast  to  the  case  of  Camilo  Tor- 
res in  Colombia,  this  was  done  with  the  explicit  and  official  blessings 
of  their  respective  bishops. 

In  the  first  months  of  1959  Castro  enjoyed  the  full  support  of  the 
majority  of  the  Catholic  population.  And  many  Catholic  leaders  will- 
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ingly  cooperated  with  the  gfovernment  at  various  levels  of  the  admin- 
istration. "V^^ien  the  first  proposals  of  a  land  reform  were  made  public, 
some  bishops  made  explicit  declarations  in  favor  of  the  idea,  and  some 
priests  openly  expressed  their  solidarity  with  the  revolution  or  their 
sympathy  for  it.  If  anybody  has  any  questions  about  the  attitudes  pre- 
vailing in  the  church  in  relation  to  land  reform,  the  only  thing  he  has 
to  do  is  to  read  the  articles  published  in  the  most  influential  Catholic 
Cuban  magazine,  "La  Quincena,"  in  1959. 

However,  since  the  beginning  of  the  new  regime  certain  antireligious 
and  pro-Marxist  moves  become  more  and  more  apparent.  Just  3 
months— I  emphasize  3  months — after  Castro's  victory  all  books  deal- 
ing with  social  matters  in  the  library  of  the  training  center  of  the 
Army,  in  Campamento  de  Columbia,  were  taken  out  from  the  shelves 
and  substituted  by  strictly  Marxist-Leninist  texts. 

Sooner  or  later  bishops,  priests  and  lay  leaders  became  convinced 
that  Castro's  purpose  was  not  to  cany  out  a  democratic  social  revolu- 
tion but  to  establish  a  dictatorship  according  to  Marxist  principles,  and 
by  the  end  of  1960  many  Catholic  leaders,  including  a  large  number  of 
those  who  had  previously  fought  against  Batista,  started  joining  the 
different  opposition  movements. 

The  bishops  gave  very  definite  instructions  to  the  priests  and  reli- 
gious not  to  participate  in  any  political  action  against  the  regime,  but 
some  priests  and  religious  felt  their  duty  was  to  prevent  a  Communist 
takeover  in  Cuba,  and  cooperated  in  many  ways  with  the  underground 
movements,  although  no  one  was  ever  involved  in  any  military  any 
violent  paramilitary  act.  The  chaplains  of  the  invasion  brigade,  like 
the  guerrilla  chaplains  in  the  war  against  Batista,  played  only  a  pas- 
toral or  religious  role. 

Castro's  victory  in  April  1961  opened  a  period  of  increasing  limita- 
tions of  the  rights  of  the  church  and  overt  persecution  of  the  religious 
and  priests.  All  private  schools,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  were 
nationalized  and  at  different  times  and  using  different  types  of  pres- 
sure hundreds  of  priests  and  religious  were  forced  to  leave  the  country. 
I  have  first-hand  information  about  this  fact ;  that  most  orders  of  ex- 
pulsion were  communicated  verbally  so  that  it  could  be  said  later  that 
the  persons  involved  were  leaving  of  their  own  accord. 

A  similar  process  took  place  in  relation  to  the  Protestant  churches, 
that  is,  a  process  of  limitation  of  their  activities  although  there  were 
no  mass  expulsions  of  ministers. 

I  would  consider  now  some  changes  in  the  attitude  of  the  Catholic 
Church  that  have  taken  place  after  the  year  1963  and  were  already 
mentioned  by  the  previous  speaker.  The  Catholic  Church  has  taught 
for  centuries  that  any  person  or  group  may  cooperate  with  a  regime 
which  is  guided  by  a  philosophy  that  is  alien  to  the  Catholic  faith  if 
this  cooperation  is  a  "licit  act"  by  itself  and  is  immediately  geared  to 
the  service  of  the  nation.  For  a  long  time  all  Communist  parties  and 
all  Communist  regimes  were  explicitly  excluded  from  the  application 
of  this  principle.  But,  as  a  result  of  Pope  John's  policy  of  dialog  with 
all  non-Catholic  faiths  and  philosophies,  their  collaboration  with  the 
Communists  was  made  possible  for  all  Catholics  after  1963. 

Another  important  change  has  also  taken  place  in  the  Vatican  dur- 
ing the  Pontificates  of  Pope  John  and  Pope  Paul,  and  it  is  what  might 
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be  called  the  rule  of  noncondemnation.  According  to  it,  the  condem- 
nations of  all  the  regimes  that  encroached  the  church's  rights  which 
characterized  the  pontificate  of  Pious  XII  have  been  superseded  by 
some  general — that  is  nonspecific — declarations  of  the  difficulties  that 
the  churches  experience  in  our  time.  Taking  into  account  the  existence 
of  this  policy  it  is  obvious  that  the  silence  of  the  Vatican  at  the  pres- 
ent time  cannot  be  construed  as  an  argument  either  for  or  against  the 
existence  of  religious  freedom  in  any  given  nation. 

In  Cuba  the  possibility  of  a  collaboration  of  Catholic  priests  and 
Catholic  laymen  and  women  with  the  revolution  whenever  they  think 
a  certain  measure  is  geared  to  the  benefit  of  the  people,  has  already 
been  explicitly  stated  by  the  directives  of  the  Catholic  bisliops.  In  1969 
the  Episcopate  protested  against  the  embargo  of  trade  by  the  OAS, 
and  in  April  of  1974  it  encouraged  a  more  active  participation  of  the 
faithful  in  the  present  social  context  of  Cuba. 

The  Council  of  Evangelical  Churches  composed  by  the  official  lead- 
ers of  many  of  the  most  important  Protestant  denominations  in  Cuba 
is  also  in  favor  of  a  possible  cooperation  with  the  regime  and  the  di- 
rector of  the  Interdenominational  Evangelical  Seminary  of  ]Matanzas 
has  published  many  articles  trying  to  find  a  theological  foundation  for 
a  Christian  commitment  to  the  revolution.  This  obviously  does  not 
mean  that  their  opinions  are  necessarily  shared  by  all  Protestant  min- 
isters living  in  Cuba  at  the  present  time. 

In  the  last  few  years  a  process  of  verbal  and  social  detente  has  al- 
ready taken  place  between  Castro  and  the  churches.  The  violent  decla- 
rations against  the  Catholic  Church  that  characterized  Castro's  TV 
presentations  in  the  early  sixties  have  completely  disappeared  from  his 
speeches,  and  in  his  meetings  with  different  groups  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can Catholics  he  has  frequently  expressed  his  hope  for  a  close  coop- 
eration of  Christians,  as  individual  persons,  with  Marxist  revolutions. 
This  attitude  of  '"rapprochement"  to  tlie  Catholic  Church  was  specially 
ostensible  during  his  visit  to  Chile  in  1971. 

In  relation  to  some  declarations  of  religious  leaders  that  appear 
from  time  to  time  in  the  releases  of  some  of  the  press  agencies  or  in 
some  newspapers,  it  is  important  to  emphasize  that  not  all  of  them 
are  reliable.  In  May  1974  many  newspapers  throughout  the  world 
published  the  following  declaration  attributed  to  the  representative 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Vatican,  Monsignor  Agostino  Casa- 
roli,  after  his  visit  to  Cuba: 

All  Cuban  Catholics  are  happy  imder  the  socialist  regime.  Catholics  as  well 
-as  the  Cuban  people  have  no  problems  of  any  kind  with  the  socialist  govern- 
ment. 

A  few  days  later  a  spokesman  of  the  Vatican,  Mr.  Federico  Ales- 
sandrini,  made  clear  that  Monsignor  Casaroli  had  not  made  such 
declarations,  which  were  presumably  a  hoax. 

Despite  this  attitude  of  the  churches  to  cooperate  with  the  regime, 
despite  the  expressions  of  verbal  and  social  detente  there  are  however, 
some  facts  that  I  would  like  to  present  to  this  subcommittee. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  attested  by  all  observers  who  have  visited 
Cuba,  that  the  churches  are  open — Catholic  and  Protestant  temples 
and  synagogues — and  that  in  general  religious  services  are  performed 
in  them  without  any  obvious  interference  from  the  Cuban  authorities. 
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The  most  serious  violation  of  the  freedom  of  worship  which  has  taken 
place  in  Cuba  in  recent  years  was  the  legal  resolution  of  July  1974 
outlawing  the  religious  denomination  called  Jehovah's  Witnesses. 
This  decision  was  based  on  their  refusal  to  honor  the  national  emblems 
in  the  customary  ways  because  of  their  fear  of  idolatry,  and  on  their 
pacificist  philosophy  of  conscientious  objectors.  The  words  used  by  the 
project  of  constitution  that  has  recently  been  published  in  Cuba  in  re- 
lation to  both  subjects  in  the  article  that  defines  the  freedom  of  wor- 
ship, that  is,  article  No.  54,  paragraph  No.  3,  April  1975  make  this 
clear  that  this  denomination  is  not  going  to  be  allowed  to  function  in 
Cuba  in  the  future  except  in  the  impossible  case  of  a  change  in  its 
religious  beliefs.  They  don't  mention  the  Jehovah's  Witnesses  by  name 
but  the  requirements  to  enjoy  religious  freedom  in  Cuba  obviously 
exclude  them  from  this  right  at  the  present  time.  In  fact,  in  the  last 
few  years  many  Jehovah's  Witnesses  have  been  accused  of  illegal  ac- 
tivities and  sent  to  concentration  camps,  or  the  equivalent,  because 
of  their  remaining  loyal  to  their  faith.  This  information  has  been  con- 
firmed by  me  2  days  ago  by  means  of  a  personal  contact  with  the  main 
office  of  the  Jehovah's  Witnesses  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

It  is  also  a  fact  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  Church  that  the  mem- 
bers of  some  Catholic  religious  congregations  have  been  allowed  to 
continue  their  charitable  work  in  certain  institutions  under  State 
management,  like  the  Leprosarium,  the  homes  for  the  aged,  et  cetera. 

The  freedom  of  worship  and  the  possibility  of  working  in  a  few 
governmental  agencies  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick,  the  old,  and  the 
poor  represent  the  positive  side  of  the  coin  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Catholic  Church. 

On  the  negative  side  we  must  point  to  the  following  facts. 

No.  1,  freedom  of  worship  does  not  mean  freedom  of  speech  inside 
the  churches.  All  priests  and  ministers  are  under  continuous  surveil- 
lance by  the  Committees  for  the  Defense  of  the  Revolution  in  their 
respective  communities,  and  no  one  will  dare  to  overtly  express  any 
disagreement  with  any  important  governmental  position  even  inside 
of  the  walls  of  the  church. 

No.  2,  the  number  of  Catholic  priests  is  in  a  process  of  progressive 
decline.  These  are  the  figures  for  priests  after  Castro  took  over  in 
1960 :  in  1960,  before  the^l961  crisis,  723 ;  in  1965,  220 ;  in  1970,  215 ; 
in  1974,  195.  The  main  reason  for  the  shortage  of  priests  is  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  that  the  church  is  experiencing  in  replacing  these  who 
die,  retire,  or  are  forced  to  leave  the  country.  The  number  of  young 
men  who  are  ordained  every  year  is  very  small  in  relation  to  the  needs 
of  the  whole  nation,  and  it  is  unbelieval3ly  difficult  for  any  priest  who 
is  living  abroad,  be  it  Cuban  or  alien,  to  obtain  the  necessary  permission 
to  work  in  Cuba  on  a  permanent  basis  in  spite  of  the  official  declara- 
tions which  say  that  this  possibility  is  a  reality  for  all  priests.  I  have 
extensive  first-hand  information  about  this  point. 

No.  3,  there  is  no  freedom  of  establishing  religious  schools  in  Cuba. 
All  Catholic  and  Protestant  schools  were  closed  in  1961  and  there  is  no 
hope  for  their  existence  in  the  future,  since  all  teaching  is  a  function 
of  the  State. 

No.  4,  there  is  no  freedom  of  communication.  The  churches  have  no 
means  of  making  their  ideals  or  opinions  known  to  the  masses,  since  all 
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information  media  are  owned  and  controlled  by  the  government  or  by 
government-dominated  institutions.  The  only  means  of  communica- 
tions which  has  been  left  to  the  Catholic  Church  are  a  few  extremely 
modest  newsletter  type  of  publications. 

Xo.  o,  the  rights  of  assembly  and  association  are  extremely  limited. 
Workshops  and  seminars  may  be  acceptable  at  times,  but  the  formerly 
powerful  national  Catholic  lay  organizations  are  all  practically  dead, 
and  anybody  trying  to  start  any  religious  organization  with  a  group 
of  young  men  and  women  is  immediately  advised  that  his  activity  will 
be  considered  as  both  unless  and  counterrevolutionary,  since  all  young- 
sters who  want  to  do  something  for  the  benefit  of  society  have  a  much 
better  alternative  which  is  to  join  the  Union  of  Young  Communists.  In 
fact,  a  few  priests  who  have  been  overzealous  in  their  pastoral  activ- 
ities have  had  serious  difficulties  with  the  regime. 

No.  6,  freedom  of  movement  is  not  a  universal  right  in  Cuba.  I  under- 
line universal.  Some  aliens  wlio  want  to  visit  the  country  obtain  their 
visas  rather  easily.  Others  do  not  for  different  reasons.  It  is  a  fact  that 
many  superiors  of  religious  orders  have  not  been  able  at  all  to  obtain 
a  visa  in  order  to  visit  their  fellow  members  in  Cuba  and  some  others 
have  been  able  to  travel  to  that  countiy  only  after  months  or  years  of 
interminable  administrative  procedures.  Once  in  Cuba,  some  visitors 
are  granted  relative  freedom  of  movement  throughout  the  country. 
Others  are  subject  to  highly  sophisticated  forms  of  control  and  sur- 
veillance like  an  Italian  priest  who  visited  Cuba  in  1970  and  was  able 
to  move  freely  for  2  weeks  until  some  governmental  authority  decided 
that,  as  a  friendly  gesture  to  a  distinguished  visitor,  he  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  car,  a  chauffeur,  and  a  guide.  Visitors  who  do  not  speak 
Spanish,  are  usually  offered  the  services  of  interpreters  from  some 
official  agency. 

Xo.  7,  political  and  religious  discrimination  against  students — and 
this  is  an  extremely  important  point,  extremely  touchy  from  the  point 
of  view  of  human  rights — is  a  reality  at  the  highest  levels  of  educa- 
tion, especially  nontechnical  schools.  In  1965  a  very  severe  pur^e  of 
students  who  were  not  politically  reliable  took  place  in  all  universities. 
All  students  were  subject  to  a  thorough  investigation  of  their  political 
and  religious  beliefs  either  by  a  group  of  professors  or  a  group  of  fel- 
low students.  And  those  considered  as  unreliable  were  not  allowed  to 
continue  their  education.  Even  today  political  and  religious  discrimi- 
nation of  students  is  a  reality  in  Cuba,  although  the  elimination  of 
undesirables  is  taking  place  in  less  dramatic  ways  than  in  1965.  I  have 
here  the  words  of  a  priest  who  visited  Cuba  and  is  the  head  of  the 
Communications  Division  of  the  Xational  Council  of  Missions  of  the 
Belgian  Bishops  Conference.  He  says : 

Discrimination  against  Catholics  in  education  and  job  opportunities  is  also 
evident.  For  instance,  anyone  who  wants  to  study  psyeholosy  or  medicine  is 
asked  whether  he  is  a  Catholic.  If  the  answer  is  yes.  they  are  not  allowed  to 
pursue  those  careers,  or  others  in  which  they  could  have  great  influence  or 
contact  with  the  people. 

Xo.  8,  there  is  an  obvious  job  discrimination  against  dedicated  reli- 
gious persons,  especially  in  the  teaching  profession.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  for  them  to  be  admitted  at  the  School  of  Pedagogy,  and  active 
church-goers  are  frequently  advised  by  some  of  their  supervisors  that 
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there  is  an  unacceptable  contradiction  between  being  an  educated  mem- 
ber of  a  church  and  beino;  a  teacher  in  a  country  whose  official  phi- 
losophy is  atheistic  and  materialistic. 

No.  9,  political  discrimination  against  religious  persons  is  a  nec- 
essary part  of  all  Comnmnist  regimes  and  Cuba  is  not  an  exception. 
"The  Communist  Party  is  the  supreme  leading  force  of  society  and 
state",  and  no  religious  person  can  have  any  important  position  in  it 
without  admitting  the  materialistic  and  atheistic  philosophy  of  Marx- 
ism-Leninism. This  means,  in  fact,  that  no  religious  person  has  been 
or  will  ever  be  able  to  play  the  role  of  an  important  decision-maker  in 
Cuba.  Some  collaboration  at  lower  levels  like  technical  jobs  in  the 
ministries,  responsible  positions  in  hospitals,  some  diplomatic  jobs 
like  the  embassy  at  the  Vatican,  etc.,  has  already  been  possible  to  some 
selected  religious  persons.  It  is  not  impossible  that  a  historical  evolu- 
tion of  some  Communist  parties  might  eventually  lead  to  a  charge  or 
to  a  humanistic  revision  of  this  conception  of  society,  but  at  the  present 
there  are  no  indications  of  any  change  of  this  type  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

No.  10,  there  is  no  freedom  from  forced  indoctrination.  The  old 
concept  of  the  establishment  of  a  given  religion  has  reappeared  in  all 
Communist  countries  in  the  form  of  the  establishment  of  an  anti- 
religion.  All  theoretical  courses  offered  at  the  universities  and  high 
schools  have  to  agree  with  the  basic  princi])les  of  Marxism-Leninism. 
The  atheistic  and  materialistic  indoctrination  starts  at  the  elementary 
school  level,  and  in  some  cases  at  the  kindergarten  level,  and  children 
f  fom  religious  families  are  thus  subject  to  a  continuous  conflict  between 
what  they  learn  at  home  and  what  they  are  taught  at  school. 

No.  11.  The  efforts  to  control  the  soul  of  the  people,  and  especially 
of  the  young  generation,  are  not  limited  to  the  materialistic  and  athe- 
istic indoctrination  that  takes  place  in  all  schools.  A  striking  example 
of  the  strategies  used  by  the  regime  in  order  to  minimize  the  influence 
of  the  churches  even  with  adults,  is  the  decision  made  by  Castro  in 
1965  of  establishing  "the  Giron  week,"  geared  to  the  celebration  of  his 
victory  against  "American  imperialism",  and  then  making  it  a  movable 
event  which  will  necessarily  coincide  with  the  days  when  most  Chris- 
tian churches  are  commemorating  the  passion  and  death  of  Christ. 

It  seems  therefore  evident,  from  the  information  presented  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs,  that  in  his  dealing  with  the  churches,  as  in 
many  other  aspects  of  the  Cuban  life,  Castro  is  following  the  Russian 
model. 

We  may  now  answer  in  an  objective  way  the  most  disputed  question 
about  the  presence  or  absence  of  religious  freedom  in  Cuba.  If  the 
Soviet  definition  of  religious  freedom  is  used,  that  is  the  right  to 
worship  within  the  walls  of  a  church,  it  may  be  said,  with  some  reser- 
vations, like  in  the  case  of  the  Jehovah's  Witnesses,  that  there  is 
religious  freedom  in  Cuba. 

However,  a  more  widely  accepted  definition  of  freedom  may  also  be 
used,  that  which  implies  that  all  members  of  a  religious  body  are  able 
to  enjoy,  as  individuals  and  as  a  group,  all  the  basic  human  rights 
that  are  guaranteed  by  all  democratic  constitutions.  According  to 
this  definition,  which  is  the  one  that  coincides  with  the  principles  em- 
bodied in  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  United  States,  we  will  be  forced 
to  acknowledge  that  there  is  no  religious  freedom  in  Cuba. 
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[Dr.  Lasaga's  prepared  statement  follows :] 

Peepaeed  Statement  op  Dk.  Jose  Lasaga 
Religious  Freedom  in  Cuba,  Primarily  ix  Relation  to  the  Catholic  Church 

1.  theoretical  background 

Since  all  Marxist  socialist  states  are  political  systems  based  on  a  well  defined 
philosophical  theory,  an  adequate  understanding  of  their  theoretical  background 
will  shed  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  purpose  and  meaning  of  their  decisions  in 
relation  to  the  different  religious  faiths. 

In  Marxism  Leninism  all  religions  are  seen  as  a  hindrance  to  human  progress, 
because  of  their  emphasis  on  a  transcendental  reality.  They  are  expected  to  fade 
out  in  a  socialist  regime,  but,  as  in  other  areas  of  social  change,  the  state  has  an 
important  role  to  play  in  the  acceleration  of  the  process.  Lenin  had  clearly 
postulated  :  "We  should  fight  against  religion.  This  is  the  ABC  of  all  materialism. 
and  therefore  of  Marxism".^  And  in  1963  the  Ilitchev  Report  to  the  Ideological 
Commission  of  the  Communist  Party  stated  that  "officially  the  church"  (that  is, 
the  Orthodox  Church)  "is  loyal  to  the  Soviet  regime",  but  "we  should  not  allow 
the  church  people  and  the  sectarians  to  take  advantage  of  any  means  of  access 
to  the  souls".^ 

In  the  relations  between  churches  and  state  in  communist  countries  three  basic 
models  may  be  distinguished :  the  Albanian,  the  Russian  and  the  Polish. 

(a)  The  Albanian  model  does  not  even  recognize  freedom  of  worship,  and  all 
churches,  mosques  and  temples  were  closed  in  1967,  when  Enver  Hoxha  claimed 
to  have  established  the  first  atheistic  state  in  the  world. 

(b)  In  the  Russian  model  the  faithful  are  granted  freedom  of  worship  within 
the  walls  of  the  churches,  but  religious  bodies  are  denied  all  other  democratic 
rights.  In  order  to  understand  the  Russian  model  it  is  necessary  to  pay  close 
attention  to  the  wording  of  the  declaration  of  religious  freedom  contained  in 
article  124  of  the  constitution:  ".  .  .  the  church  is  separated  from  the  state  and 
the  school  from  the  church.  Freedom  of  religious  worship  and  freedom  of  anti- 
religious  propaganda  is  recognized  for  all  citizens".  This  means:  (a)  that  no 
religious  schools  are  allowed  in  the  country,  (b)  that  the  churches  are  granted 
the  right  to  worship  inside  the  temples,  but  the  right  to  use  all  means  of  social 
communication  (granted  to  the  atheistic  movement)  is  not  accorded  to  them.  In 
other  words  they  seem  to  be  saying :  the  temples  are  yours  for  worship,  according 
to  your  religious  preferences,  but  the  rest  of  the  country  is  ours  to  fight  against 
your  faith. 

(c)  In  Poland,  because  of  the  extraordinary  social  power  of  Catholicism,  the 
phasing  out  of  the  church  is  in  a  less  advanced  state.  The  goal  is  the  same,  but 
they  still  have  courses  of  religion  in  the  public  schools,  a  church  managed  Catholic 
university  and  the  right  to  organize  mass  religious  demonstrations  in  some  se- 
lected places,  like  the  sanctuary  of  Our  Lady  of  Czestochowa. 

The  model  that  is  being  followed  in  Cuba  will  be  discussed  in  the  latter  part 
of  this  study. 

Although  the  picture  of  the  situation  of  religious  groups  in  Marxist  socialist 
countries  is  rather  dark,  we  must  mention  as  a  positive  sign:  (a)  the  exchange 
of  ideas  that  have  taken  place  in  different  parts  of  Europe  between  Christian  and 
Marxist  intellectuals,  for  instance  the  socialist  thinkers  Roger  Garaudy  from 
France  and  Milan  Prucha  from  Czechoslovakia,  (b)  the  fact  that  during  the 
Hungarian  uprising  of  1956  and  the  Prague  Spring  of  1968  there  were  honest, 
sincere  and  promising  contacts  between  state  and  religious  leaders.  However,  it 
is  necessary  to  emphasize:  (a)  that  the  dialogue  between  intellectuals  has  always 
taken  place  on  a  strictly  personal  level,  (b)  that  some  of  those  Marxist  thinkers 
are  considered  as  unorthodox  by  the  communist  parties  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries, and  (c)  that  the  two  great  political  movements  mentioned  before,  the 
Hungarian  Revolution  and  the  Prague  Spring,  were  militarily  crushed  by  the 
Soviet  Government  because  of  their  "revisionistic"  tendencies. 


1  Lenin,  V.  I.  "Aetltud  del  Partldo  Obrero  ante  la  Religidn."  In  Lenin  V.  I.  "La  Ideo- 
lojrla  y  la  Cultura  Soeialistas".  Moscow  :  Ediciones  en  Lenguas  Extranjeras,  no  date. 

2  Informaciones  Catolicas  Internacionales  (Mexico  City),  March  7,  1964. 
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n.    HISTOBICAL    BACKGROUND 

A.  Church  and  social  class:  the  Catholic  church  in  Cuba  before  Castro 

How  was  the  Catholic  church  seen  by  the  Cuban  people  before  1959?  Some  im- 
portant points  have  to  be  made  in  order  to  make  an  objective  appraisal  of  a 
rather  complex  picture : 

1.  In  a  very  careful  survey  of  public  opinion  which  was  conducted  in  Cuba  in 
1954,  it  was  found  that,  although  99%  of  members  of  the  high  socio-economic 
class  called  themselves  Catholic,  this  figure  came  down  to  88%  for  the  middle 
class  and  to  67%  for  the  low  income  groups.^  These  results  were  probably  very 
similar  to  those  that  could  be  found  in  most  Latin  American  countries.  It  seems 
likely  that  the  main  reason  for  this  situation  was  the  scarcity  of  Catholic  educa- 
tion centers  for  the  low  socio-economic  strata  of  society,  due  to  the  difficulty  of 
the  church  to  financially  support  an  adequate  number  of  private  schools  for  those 
groups.  Parish  services,  on  the  other  hand,  were  offered  to  all  Catholics,  and  even 
in  the  low  income  groups  almost  all  children  were  baptized. 

2.  At  that  time  the  Cuban  bishops  were  not  so  much  concerned  with  the  need 
for  social  change  as  many  Catholic  bishops  in  Latin  America  are  today,  but 
some  very  influential  priests  were  continuously  preaching  the  necessity  of  a  more 
just  social  order,  like  the  future  auxiliary  bishop  of  Havana,  Eduardo  Boza,  now 
in  exile;  the  founder  of  the  Movement  for  a  Christian  Social  Democracy,  Fr. 
Manual  Foyaca,  S.J.,  also  later  exiled ;  and  the  director  of  the  most  important 
Catholic  publication  in  Cuba,  the  magazine  "La  Quincena",  Fr.  Ignacio  Biain, 
who  stayed  in  the  country  until  his  death,  and  for  many  years  tried  to  improve 
the  relations  between  the  Catholics  and  the  Revolution. 

3.  Although  using  an  approach  that  could  be  called  "paternalistic"  according 
to  our  post-Council  standards,  an  extremely  large  number  of  priests  and  religious 
were  heavily  involved  in  the  service  of  the  poor.  In  the  survey  of  public  opinion 
which  was  mentioned  before,  3,360  subjects,  belonging  to  all  socio-economic 
classes,  were  asked  how  they  felt  about  the  role  of  the  church  in  relation  to 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  the  results  were  the  following :  31%  considered  that 
the  church  was  more  interested  ("se  ocupa  mas")  in  the  poor  than  in  the  rich, 
50%  considered  that  it  was  equally  interested  in  both,  and  only  19%  considered 
that  it  was  more  interested  in  the  rich.*  The  classical  Marxist  image  of  the 
church  as  allied  to  the  rich  against  the  poor  was  obviously  not  very  popular  in 
Cuba. 

B.  Church  and  politics:  The  Batista  regime 

The  political  picture  of  the  relations  between  the  Catholic  church  and  the 
state  after  Batista's  military  coup  in  1952,  is  even  more  complex  than  the 
description  of  the  social  situation.  It  is,  therefore,  important  to  analyze  it  from 
different  points  of  view  : 

1.  The  church  had  complete  religious  freedom  during  the  Batista  regime,  and 
although  many  Catholics  died  in  the  struggle  between  Batista  and  the  opposi- 
tion, and  some  of  them  were  assassinated  by  the  Army  or  the  police,  it  was 
because  of  their  personal  involvement  in  the  Anti-Batista  movements  and  not 
because  of  their  religious  convictions.  The  relations  between  Batista  and  the 
Catholic  organizations  at  times  became  extremely  tense,  but  there  was  no  overt 
confrontation  in  those  years  between  church  and  state. 


^  Lasaga.  Jos6  I,  "Kesponsabilidades  de  los  laicos  en  la  America  Latlna",  address  to  the 
II  World  Congress  for  the  Lay  Apostolate.  Rome,  October  5-13.  1957.  (The  figures  for  the 
whole  sample  were  as  follows  :  Catholics,  72.5%  ;  Protestants,  6%  ;  Spiritualism,  "santeria" 
and  African  faiths,  1.5%  ;  Jews.  0.5%  :  Freemasons  who  considered  freemasonry  as  a 
religion,  0.5%  ;  no  religious  affiliation,  19%.  These  figures  were  taken  from  a  public  opinion 
survey  carried  out  by  the  Agrupaci6n  Catolica  Universitaria  in  1954.  Its  results  were 
published  in  the  same  year  in  a  mimeographed  book  called  "Encuesta  Nacional  sobre  el 
Sentlmiento  Rellgioso  del  Pueblo  de  Cuba".  Although  all  the  interviewers  were  practising 
Catholics,  they  operated  under  very  strict  instructions  in  order  to  guarantee  a  maximum 
of  objectivity  for  the  data.  ^.    .  „  ,.   .         ^  , 

*  Agrupacion  Catolica  Universitaria,  B.I.P.  :  Encuesta  sobre  el  Sentimiento  Religioso  del 
Pueblo  de  Cuba,  a  mimeographed  booklet.  Havana,  1954.  A  summary  of  the  conclusions  of 
the  survey  was  later  published  as  a  brochure  :  Agrupaci6n  Cat61ica  Universitaria,  B.I.P.  : 
"Encuesta :  C6mo  piensa  el  pueblo  de  Cuba  sobre  la  existencia  de  Dios,  la  Virgen,  divorcio, 
supersticiones",  Havana,  no  date. 
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2.  Batista's  coup  was  highly  unpopular  among  the  younger  generations  and 
large  number  of  Catholic  young  men  and  women  sooner  or  later  became  involved 
in  the  opposition  movement,  especially  in  Castro's  "Movimiento  26  de  Julio." 
During  the  Sierra  Maestra  period  of  the  Revolution  many  distinguished  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants  actively  cooperated  with  Castro  and  gave  him  all  kinds  of 
personal  and  logistic  support.  The  general  strike  of  April  1958  counted  a  large 
number  of  former  leaders  of  the  Catholic  Young  Workers  among  its  most  dedi- 
cated activists.  At  a  given  moment  during  the  civil  war  between  Castro  and 
Batista,  the  most  important  leaders  of  the  underground  in  the  two  largest 
cities  of  the  country  were:  a  fervent  Catholic,  "El  Curita"  (The  little  priest), 
in  Havana,  and  a  dedicated  protestant,  Frank  Pais,  in  Santiago  de  Cuba.^ 

3.  For  humanitarian  reasons  the  Catholic  bishops  and  the  Papal  Nunico  made 
many  personal  interventions  at  different  times  to  save  the  lives  of  leaders  in  the 
Castro  movement  who  were  being  persecuted  by  the  regime.  After  the  attack 
on  the  Moncada  headquarters  in  1953,  the  Archbishop  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  at 
the  request  of  Castro's  family,  obtained  from  Batista  the  necessary  guarantees 
for  this  leader's  personal  safety  in  case  he  wanted  to  surrender  after  the  failure 
of  the  uprising.  Having  made  contact  with  Castro,  the  Archbishop  himself  ac- 
companied him  to  Santiago  in  order  to  protect  his  life  from  any  possible 
assassination  attempt  on  the  part  of  Batista's  troops.  Later,  in  the  Sierra  Maes- 
tra years,  many  leaders  of  the  "26th  of  July  Movement"  saved  their  lives  by 
finding  political  aslyum  in  a  Latin  American  Embassy  thanks  to  the  personal 
efforts  of  the  Papal  Nuncio  at  that  time  Mgr.  Luigi  Centoz.  We  may  mention, 
among  others,  the  names  of  those  who  a  short  time  later  were  designated  mayor 
of  Havana,  Secretary  at  the  Presidency  and  the  Minister  of  Education. 

4.  During  the  war  against  Batista  many  priests,  at  different  times,  left  their 
pastoral  assignments  in  the  cities  in  order  to  become  chaplains  of  the  guer- 
rillas. In  contrast  to  the  case  of  Camilo  Torres  in  Colombia,  all  those  priests 
joined  the  guerrilla  movement  with  the  explicit  and  official  blessings  of  their 
respective  bishops. 

A  few  days  after  the  end  of  the  war,  in  the  section  "Inside  Cuba"  of  "Bo- 
hemia", the  most  widely  read  Cuban  magazine,  it  was  said :  "In  the  hour  of 
victory  Castro  has  acknowledged :  Cuban  Catholics  have  given  their  most  deter- 
mined support  to  the  cause  of  freedom."  ' 

C.  Church  and  politics:  1959  and  thereafter 

In  the  first  months  of  1959  Castro  presented  himself  to  the  people  as  a  nation- 
alistic leader  who  was  in  favor  of  strong  changes  in  the  social  structure  of  the 
country,  but  who  was  planing  to  carry  them  out  with  the  necessary  respect  for 
all  democratic  freedoms.  During  this  period  Castro  enjoyed  the  full  support 
of  the  majority  of  the  Catholic  population,  and  many  Catholic  leaders  willingly 
cooperated  with  the  government  at  various  levels  of  the  administration.  When 
the  first  proposals  of  a  land  reform  were  made  public,  some  bishops  made  explicit 
declarations  in  favor  of  the  idea,  and  some  priests  oi)enly  expressed  their  soli- 
darity with  the  Revolution  or  their  sympathy  for  it. 

However,  since  the  beginning  of  the  new  regime  certain  anti-religious  and 
pro-Marxist  moves  became  more  and  more  apparent.  With  the  exception  of  Fr. 
Sardinas,  no  other  guerrilla  chaplains  were  allowed  to  have  any  further  con- 
tact with  the  Rebel  Army.  Three  months  after  Castro's  victory,  all  books  dealing 
with  social  matters  in  the  library  of  the  training  center  of  the  Army,  in  Cam- 
pamento  de  Columbia,  were  taken  out  from  the  shelves  and  substituted  by 
strictly  Marxist-Leninist  texts,  most  of  them  printed  in  Russia. 

The  good  relations  between  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Revolution  did  not  last 
very  long.  Sooner  or  later,  bishops,  priests  and  lay  leaders  became  convinced  that 
Castro's  purpose  was  not  to  carry  out  a  democratic  social  revolution,  but  to 
establish  a  dictatorship  according  to  Marxist  principles.  By  the  end  of  1960  many 
Catholic  leadens  (including  a  large  number  of  those  who  had  previously  fought 
against  Batista)  started  joining  the  different  underground  movements,  and 
some  of  them  came  to  the  States  to  participate  in  what  was  called  the  "Brigade 
2506",  later  to  be  known  in  this  country  as  the  "Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  brigade". 

The  bishops  officially  protested  on  different  occasions  some  anti-religious 
governmental  measures,  but  gave  very  definite  instructions  to  the  priests  and 


°  Cnbillas,  Vicente :  "El  aporte  de  la  Igesia  EvangSliea  a  la  causa  redentora",  Bohemia, 
Havana,  Feb.  1,  1959. 

8  (Anonymous)  "La  Cruz  y  el  Diablo",  In  the  section  called  "En  Cuba".  Bohemia, 
Havana,  Jan.  18-25,  1959. 
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religious  not  to  participate  in  any  political  movement  against  the  regime.  How- 
ever, some  priests  and  religious,  who  felt  that  their  duty  was  to  prevent  a  com- 
munist takeover  in  Cuba,  cooperated  in  many  different  ways  with  the  under- 
ground movements,  although  no  one  was  ever  involved  in  any  strictly  military  act. 

Castro's  victory  on  April  17,  1961  opens  a  period  of  increasing  limitation  of  the 
rights  of  the  church  and  overt  persecution  of  religious  and  priests.  The  Bay  of 
Pigs  invasion  gave  him  the  opportunity  that  he  needed  in  order  to  justify  a 
measure  that  is  inevitable  in  all  communist  countries,  that  is,  the  nationalization 
of  all  private  schools.  At  different  times  during  the  year  1961.  and  using  different 
types  of  pressure,  hundreds  of  priests  and  religious  were  forced  to  leave  the 
country.  Most  orders  of  expulsion  were  communicated  verbally,  so  that  it  could 
be  said  later  that  the  persons  involved  were  leaving  of  their  own  accord. 

In  the  mouths  that  preceded  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  and  in  the  months  that 
followed  it,  all  the  activities  of  the  church  were,  step  by  step,  reduced  to  religious 
services  inside  the  walls  of  the  temples.  The  Catholic  press  disappeared,  all 
Catholic  radio  and  television  programs  were  closed,  all  Catholic  organizations 
were  prevented  from  having  outdoor  demonstrations  or  even  indoor  meetings,  and 
some  of  their  buildings  were  occupied  by  the  militias  or  the  army  and  eventually 
nationalized  by  the  regime.  A  similar  process  took  place  in  relation  to  all  Protes- 
tant churches. 

in.    THE    PRESENT    SITUATION 

A.  The  changes  in  the  policies  of  the  Catholic  Church,  after  Pope  John  XXIII 

The  Catholic  Church  has  taught  for  centuries  that  any  person  or  group  may 
cooperate  with  a  regime  which  is  guided  by  a  philosophy  that  is  alien  to  the 
Catholic  faith  if  this  cooperation  is  a  "licit  act"  by  itself,  is  immedately  geared 
to  the  service  of  the  nation,  and  has  more  positive  than  negative  effects.  But 
for  a  long  time  all  communist  parties  and  all  communist  regimes  were  explicitly 
excluded  from  the  application  of  this  principle,  because  Pius  XI  and  Pius  XII 
considered  that  cooperating  with  a  communist  party  or  regime  was  always  a 
disservice  to  the  people.  This  situation  changed  dramatically  after  the  advent  of 
Pope  John  XXIII  to  the  highest  position  of  the  Catholic  Church.  In  his  encyclical 
letter  "Pacem  in  Terris"  (April,  1963),  the  pope  encouraged  the  cooperation  of 
Catholics  with  other  groups  whose  philosophy  was  different  from  the  Christian 
conception  of  life,  and  did  not  exclude  any  party  or  regime  from  this  principle. 
This  decision  was  the  result  of  the  pope's  policy  of  "dialogue"  with  all  non- 
Catholic  faiths  and  philosophies. 

Another  important  change  has  also  taken  place  in  the  policies  of  the  Vatican 
during  the  pontificates  of  Pope  John  and  Pope  Paul,  and  it  is  what  might  be 
called  "the  rule  of  noncondemnation".  Pope  John  said  in  a  famous  speech  that 
the  guiding  principle  of  the  church  in  our  days  should  be  "the  medicine  of  mercy, 
not  that  of  severity".'  According  to  it,  the  strong  condemnations  of  all  regimes 
that  encroached  the  church's  rights  which  characterized  the  pontificate  of  Pius 
XII  have  been  superseded  by  some  general  declarations  of  the  diflSculties  that  the 
church  is  experiencing  in  our  time.  This  policy  of  "noncondemnation"  has  been 
openly  contested  by  many  distinguished  Catholic  leaders,  such  as  Cardinal  Minds- 
zenty  of  Esztergom  (Hungary),  Cardinal  Slipyj  of  Lwow  (Ukraine)  and  Cardinal 
Wy.szynski  of  Warsaw  (Poland),  but  it  is  still  the  prevailing  attitude  of  the 
Vatican  in  relation  to  the  persecutions  that  the  church  is  experiencing  at  the 
present  time  in  numerous  Euroi>ean,  African,  Asian  and  American  countries, 
either  with  communist  or  with  noncommunist  regimes.  Taking  into  account  the 
existence  of  this  policy,  it  is  obvious  that  the  silence  of  the  Vatican  at  the  present 
time  does  not  mean  that  the  church  is  not  being  deprived  of  its  rights  in  any 
specific  country  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

In  Cuba  the  possibility  of  a  collaboration  of  Catholic  priests  and  lay  men  and 
women  with  the  Revolution,  whenever  they  think  that  a  certain  measure  is 
geared  to  the  benefit  of  the  people,  has  already  been  explicitly  stated  by  the 
directives  of  the  Catholic  bishops.  In  April,  1969  the  Episcopate  protested  against 
the  embargo  of  trade  by  the  OAS,®  and  in  April,  1974  it  encouraged  a  more  active 
participation  of  the  faithful  in  the  present  social  context  of  Cuba." 

Those  documents  have  been  coldly  or  angrily  received  by  some  Catholics,  both 
in  Cuba  and  in  the  circles  of  exiles,  but  at  the  other  end  of  the  political  spectrum 


'  Pope  John  XXIII :  opening  address,  II  Vatican  Council,  Rome,  October  11,  1963. 
8  Cuban  Bishops  :  Carta  Pastoral  Colectiva,  April  10,  1969. 

"  Cuban    Bishops :    Exhortacion    del    Episcopado    Cubano    a    los    sacerdotes,    religlosas, 
rellgiosos  y  fieles,  April  30,  1974. 
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we  may  also  mention  the  existence  of  a  small  but  influential  group  of  Cuban 
Catholics  who  consider  that  the  church  is  still  unduly  tied  by  what  they  call  "a 
false  apoliticism".  Like  the  Pax  priests  in  Eastern  Europe  they  would  like  to 
see  the  church  taking  a  more  militant  position  in  favor  of  the  Revolution  both 
in  Cuba  and  in  the  rest  of  Latin  America.^" 

The  Council  of  Evangelical  Churches,  composed  by  the  official  leaders  of  many 
of  the  most  important  Protestant  denominations  in  Cuba,  is  also  in  favor  of  a 
positive  cooperation  with  the  regime,  and  the  Director  of  the  interdenominational 
Evangelical  Seminary  of  Matanzas  has  published  many  articles  trying  to  find  a 
theological  foundation  for  a  Christian  commitment  to  the  Revolution."  This 
obviously  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  their  opinions  are  shared  by  all  Protes- 
tant ministers  living  in  Cuba  at  the  present  time. 

B.  Verbal  and  social  "detente" 

In  the  last  few  years  the  violent  declamations  against  the  Catholic  Church 
that  characterized  Castro's  TV  presentations  in  the  early  sixties  have  completely 
disappeared  from  his  speeches,  and  in  his  meetings  with  different  groups  of 
Latin  American  Catholics  he  has  frequently  expressed  his  hope  for  a  close  co- 
operation of  Christians,  as  individual  persons,  with  Marxist  revolutions.  This 
attitude  of  "rapprochement"  to  the  Catholic  Church  was  specially  ostensible 
during  his  visit  to  Chile  in  1971." 

At  the  social  level  this  new  approach  has  been  apparent  in  Castro's  personal 
courtesies  toward  the  Superior  General  of  the  Jesuits  and  toward  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Vatican,  Mgr.  Casaroli,  during  their  re- 
spective visits  to  Cuba. 

To  what  extent  those  verbal  and  social  indications  of  a  "detente"  are  signs 
of  a  possible  change  in  the  relations  between  churches  and  state  in  Cuba  has 
still  to  be  seen. 

C.  Facts 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  attested  by  all  observers  who  have  visited  Cuba,  that 
the  churches  are  open  and  that,  in  general,  religious  services  are  performed  in 
them  without  any  obvious  interference  from  the  Cuban  authorities.  The  practice 
of  religious  ceremonies,  "with  due  respect  for  the  law,"  is  also  guaranteed  by 
the  state  in  the  project  of  a  new  constitution  which  was  made  public  last  April.^^ 

The  most  serious  violation  of  the  freedom  of  worship  which  has  taken  place  in 
recent  years  was  the  legal  resolution  of  July,  1974,  outlawing  the  religious  de- 
nomination called  Jehovah's  "Witnesses.  The  decision  was  based  on  their  refusal 
to  honor  the  national  emblems  in  the  customary  ways,  because  of  their  fear  of 
idolatry,  and  on  their  pacifist  philosophy  of  conscientious  objectors.  The  words 
used  by  the  project  of  constitution  in  relation  to  both  subjects,  in  the  article  that 
defines  the  freedom  of  worship,  makes  clear  that  this  denomination  is  not  going 
to  be  allowed  to  function  in  Cuba  in  the  future  except  in  the  improbable  case 
of  a  change  in  their  religious  beliefs."  In  fact,  in  the  last  few  years  many 
Jehovah's  Witnesses  have  been  accused  of  illegal  activities  and  sent  to  labor 
camps  because  of  their  remaining  loyal  to  their  faith. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  members  of  some  Catholic  religious  congregations 
have  been  allowed  to  continue  their  charitable  loork  in  certain  institutions  under 
state  management,  like  the  leprosarium,  the  homes  for  the  aged,  etc. 

The  freedom  of  worship  and  the  possibility  of  working  in  a  few  governmental 
agencies  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick,  the  old  and  the  poor  represent  the  positive 
side  of  the  coin  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Catholic  church. 

On  the  negative  side  we  must  point  to  the  following  facts : 

1.  Freedom  of  tvorship  does  not  mean  freedom  of  speech  inside  the  churches. — 
All  priests  and  ministers  are  under  continuous  surveillance  by  the  Committees 
for  the  Defense  of  the  Revolution  in  their  respective  communities,  and  no  one 
will  dare  to  overtly  express  any  disagreement  with  any  important  governmental 
decision  even  inside  the  walls  of  a  church.  Cardinal  Wyszynski's  courageous 
statements  about  human  rights  in  Poland  would  not  be  tolerated  in  Cuba. 


1"  Raul  G6mez  Treto  and  others  :  Al  Venerable  Sinodo  Episcopal  de  nuestra  Santa  Iglesia 
Cat61ica,  Havana,  September  11,  1974. 

"Arce,  Sersio  :  "?Es  posible  un  teologia  de  la  Revolucion?",  and  "Mision  de  la  Iglesia 
en  una  sociedad  socialista",  in  Hageman.  Alice  L.  and  Wbeaton,  Philip  E.  :  "Cuba  :  La' 
Ileligi6n  en  la  Revoluci6n".  Buenos  Aires  :  Granica,  1974. 

1- A.ssmann.  Hugo  (ed.)  :  "Habla  Fidel  Castro  sobre  los  cristianos  revolueionarios'". 
Montevideo  :  Tierra  Nueva,  1972. 

13  Anteproyecto  de  Constitucion,  art  54,  Granma,  Havana,  April  10,  1975. 

1*  Anteproyecto  de  Constitucion,  art.  54,  paragraph  No.  3. 
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2.  Tlie  ntimher  of  Catholic  priests  and  religious  is  in  a  process  of  progressive 
decline. — These  are  the  figures  for  priests  (both  diocesan  and  religious)  : 

Before  Castro: 

1945  518 

•    1950   539 

1955   ^93 

After  Castro  (before  the  1961  crisis)  : 

1960  '''23 

1965  220 

1970  215 

1974  195 

These  figures  will  become  even  more  impressive  if  the  normal  increase  of  the 
population  is  taken  into  account.  In  1974  there  was  only  one  priest  for  every 
46,000  inhabitants  (roughly  one  per  33.000  Catholics)  which  is  the  lowest  figure 
for  all  Latin  America/^ 

The  main  reason  for  the  shortage  of  priests  is  the  extreme  diflBculty  that  the 
church  is  experiencing  in  replacing  those  who  die,  retire  or  are  forced  to  leave 
the  country.  The  number  of  young  men  who  are  ordained  every  year  is  very 
small  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  the  whole  nation,  and  it  is  unbelievaNy  diffi- 
cult for  any  priest  who  is  living  abroad,  be  it  Cuban  or  alien,  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary pernhissions  to  tcork  in  Cuba  on  a  permanent  basis. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  reliable  sources  that  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  visits 
to  Havana  of  Fr.  Arrupe,  on  behalf  of  the  Jesuit  Order,  and  Mgr.  Casaroli,  on 
behalf  of  the  Vatican,  was  to  obtain  the  necessary  permissions  to  send  some 
priestly  replacements  to  Cuba.  But,  in  spite  of  the  courteous  atmosphere  of  the 
official  meetings,  the  bureaucratic  excuses  that  prevent  a  large  number  of  priests 
to  enter  the  country  have  remained  essentially  unaltered.^® 

3.  There  is  no  freedom  of  establishing  religious  schools. — All  Catholic  and 
Protestant  schools  were  closed  in  1961  and  there  is  no  hope  for  their  existence 
in  the  future,  since  all  teaching  is  a  function  of  the  state."  The  only  exception 
to  this  rule  are  the  seminaries  for  the  formation  of  priests  and  ministers,  which, 
as  in  Russia,  are  still  accepted  by  the  regime. 

4.  Til  ere  is  no  freedom  of  communication. — The  churches  have  no  means  of 
making  their  ideas  or  opinions  known  to  the  masses,  since  all  information  media 
are  owned  and  controlled  by  the  government  or  by  government  dominated  insti- 
tutions. There  are  no  Catholic  journals  or  magazines,  no  radio  or  television  pro- 
grams. The  only  means  of  communication  Wihich  has  been  left  to  the  Catholic 
Church  are  a  few  extremely  modest  local  newsletter.?. 

5.  The  rights  of  assembly  and  association  are  extremely  limited. — Workshoi)S 
and  seminars  may  be  acceptable  if  they  deal  either  with  purely  dogmatic  matters 
or  with  some  moral  or  social  principles  which  do  not  openly  disagree  with  the 
avowed  purposes  of  the  Revolution.  But  the  formerly  powerful  national  Catholic 
lay  organizations  are  all  practically  dead.  And  anybody  trying  to  start  any  re- 
ligious organization  with  a  group  of  young  men  or  women  is  immediately  advised 
that  his  activity  will  be  considered  as  both  useless  and  counterrevolutionary, 
since  all  youngsters  who  want  to  do  something  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  the 
community  or  the  nation,  have  a  much  better  alternative,  which  is  to  join  the 
Fuion  of  Young  Communists.  In  fact  a  few  priests  who  have  been  "overzealous" 
in  their  pastoral  activities  have  had  serious  difliculties  with  the  regime,  and 
some  of  them  have  been  forced  to  leave  the  country  against  their  will.^^ 

6.  Freedom  of  movement  is  not  a.  universal  right  in  Cuba. — Some  aliens  who 
want  to  visit  the  coimtry  obtain  their  visas  rather  easily.  Others  do  not,  for 
different  reasons.  It  is  a  fact  that  many  superiors  of  religious  orders  have  not 
been  alile  at  all  to  obtain  a  visa  in  order  to  visit  their  fellow  members  in  Cuba, 
and  some  others  have  been  able  to  travel  to  that  country  only  after  months  or 
years  of  interminable  administrative  procedures.  Once  in  Cuba,  some  visitors  are 
granted  a  relative  freedom  of  movement  throughout  the  country ;  others  are  s\ib- 
ject  to  highly  sophisticated  forms  of  control  and  surveillance,  like  an  Italian 
priest  who  visited  Cuba  in  1970  and  was  able  to  move  freely  for  almost  two  weeks, 


'^  Fiiriires  taken  from  Annnario  Pontificio  (Pontifical  Yearbook).  In  Fernandez..  Manuel: 
"La  Isrlesia  de  Cuba  ante  nuevas  perspectivas".  La  ReU(]i6n,  Caracas.  July  17,  1974. 

'Ternandez  iManuel  :  "La  Ijrlesla  de  Cuba  ante  nuevas  perspectivas",  op.'  cit. 

^' Antpproypffo  de  Constitiioion,  art.  3S— b. 

'^Fonseca.  .Talme :  "A  look  at  Cuba  under  Castro:  Church  and  Marxism  faee-to-face". 
The  Catholic  Review,  Baltimore,  April  18,  1969. 
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until  some  governmental  authorities  decided  that,  as  a  friendly  gesture  to  a  dis- 
tinguished visitor,  he  should  ,be  provided  with  a  car,  a  chauffeur  and  a  guide.'* 

7.  Political  and  religious  discrimination  against  students  is  a  reality  at  the 
highest  levels  of  education,  especially  in  nontechnical  schools.  In  1965  a  very 
severe  purge  of  students  who  were  not  politically  reliable  took  place  in  all  uni- 
versities. Students  were  subject  to  a  thorough  investigation  of  their  political  and 
religious  beliefs  either  by  a  group  of  professors  or  a  group  of  fellow  students,  and 
those  considered  as  "unreliable"  were  not  allowed  to  continue  their  education.-" 
In  February  1970  these  policies  were  publicly  justified  by  Radio  Habana-Cuba  on 
the  basis  that  the  money  of  the  people  should  not  be  used  to  train  potential  ene- 
mies of  the  Revolution.  Even  today  political  and  religious  discrimination  of  stu- 
dents is  a  reality  in  Cuba,  although  the  elimination  of  "undesirables"  is  taking 
place  in  less  dramatic  ways  than  in  1965." 

8.  There  is  an  obvious  job  discrimination  against  dedicated  religious  persons, 
especially  in  the  teaching  profession.  Within  this  profession,  the  discrimination  is 
more  severe  against  teachers  of  history,  philosophy,  literature,  etc.  than  against 
teachers  of  purely  scientific  subjects,  like  mathematics  or  physics.  Elementary 
school  teachers  who  are  active  church  goers  are  frequently  advised  by  some  of 
their  colleagues  or  supervisors  that  there  is  an  unacceptable  contradiction  be- 
tween being  a  dedicated  member  of  a  church  and  being  a  teacher  in  a  country 
whose  oflicial  philosophy  is  atheistic  and  materialistic." 

9.  Political  discrimination  against  religious  persons  is  a  necessary  part  of  all 
communist  regimes  and  Cuba  is  not  an  exception.  "The  communist  party  is  the 
supreme  leading  force  of  society  and  state",^^  and  no  religious  person  can  have 
any  important  position  in  it  without  admitting  the  materialistic  and  atheistic 
philosophy  of  Marxism  Leninism.  This  means,  in  fact,  that  no  religious  person 
has  been  or  will  ever  be  able  to  play  the  role  of  an  important  decision-maker  in 
Cuba.^  Some  collaboration  at  lower  levels  (like  technical  jobs  in  the  ministeries, 
responsible  positions  in  hospitals,  some  diplomatic  jobs  like  the  embassy  at  the 
Vatican,  etc.)  has  already  been  possible  to  some  selected  religious  persons.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  a  historical  evolution  of  some  communist  parties  might  even- 
tually lead  to  a  humanistic  revision  of  their  conceptions  of  society,  but  at  present 
there  are  no  indications  of  any  change  of  this  type  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

10.  There  is  no  freedom  from  forced  indoctrination.  The  old  concept  of  the 
establishment  of  a  given  religion  has  reappeared  in  all  communist  countries  in 
the  form  of  the  establishment  of  an  anti-religion.  "The  socialist  state  .  .  .  (says 
the  project  of  the  constitution)  bases  its  activity  and  educates  the  people  in  the 
materialistic  scientific  conception  of  the  universe".^  This  means  that  education 
at  all  levels  is  supposed  to  respond  to  a  materialistic  and  atheistic  conception  of 
the  world.  All  theoretical  courses  offered  at  the  universities  and  high  schools  have 
to  agree  with  the  basic  principles  of  Marxism  Leninism.  The  atheistic  and  ma- 
terialistic indoctrination  starts  at  the  elementary  school  level,  and  in  some  cases 
at  the  kindergarten  level,  and  children  from  religious  families  are  thus  subject 
to  a  continuous  conflict  between  what  they  learn  at  home  and  what  they  are 
taught  at  school. 

11.  The  efforts  to  control  the  soul  of  the  people,  and  especially  of  the  young 
generation,  are  not  limited  to  the  materialistic  and  atheistic  indoctrination  that 
takes  place  in  all  schools.  In  a  rather  frank  statement  of  the  purposes  of  the  re- 
gime, the  First  National  Congress  of  Culture  and  Education  recognized  the  exist- 
ence of  a  conflict  between  church  and  state,  and  recommended  "the  programming^ 


"  Gheddo,  Plero  :  "Un  mese  con  la  rlvoluzlone  cubana".  Mondo  e  Missione,  Milan,  Feb. 
1971. 

=0  Information  obtained  by  the  author  from  students  who  were  living  In  Cuba  in  the 
sixties.  See  also  :  "Detalles  de  la  depuraci6n  en  la  Unlversidad  de  la  Habana",  Diario  de 
las  Amiricas,  Miami,  April  10,  1965. 

^  Brauning.  Robert :  "Cuban  church  small  but  strong  in  spite  of  pressure,  priest  says" 
(an  interview  with  Fr.  H.  Boon,  head  of  the  Communications  Division  of  the  National 
Council  of  Missions  of  the  Belgian  Bishops'  Conference),  NC  News  Service,  Washington, 
July  12,  1974. 

--  Information  obtained  by  the  author  from  teachers  who  were  living  in  Cuba  until  1972. 
See  also  :  "Prohiben  a  los  maestros  piiblicos  toda  profesion  de  fe  religiosa  bajo  castigo", 
Diaria  de  las  Americas,  Miami,  Jan.  1.  1972.  Also  :  "Christians  survive  in  hope,  journalists 
report",  N.G.  Neics  Service,  Washington,  April  4,  1973. 

^  Anteproyecto  df  Constitucion.  art.  5. 

^  See  Interview  with  Fr.  P.  Richard,  NC  News  Service,  Washington,  March  3,  1972. 

25  Anteproyecto  de  Constitucion,  art.  54.  See  also  art.  38-a  ("the  state  bases  its  educa- 
tional and  cultural  policies  on  the  scientific  conception  of  the  world  as  established  and 
developed  by  Marxism  Leninism")  and  art.  39  ("It  is  the  duty  of  all  society  to  educate- 
the  youth  in  the  spirit  of  Communism"). 
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of  extracurricular  activities,  and  the  attention  to  children  and  youngsters  in 
the  use  of  their  free  time  and  recreation"  as  a  way  of  preventing  them  from 
being  attracted  to  the  church.  A  more  striking  example  of  the  strategies  used  by 
the  regime  in  order  to  minimize  the  influence  of  the  churches  even  with  adults 
is  the  decision  made  by  Castro  in  1965  of  establishing  "the  Giron  week",  geared 
to  the  celebration  of  his  victory  against  "American  imperialism",  and  then 
making  it  a  movable  event  which  will  necessarily  coincide  with  the  days  when 
most  Christian  churches  are  commemorating  the  passion  and  death  of  Chirst. 

It  seems  therefore  evident,  from  the  information  presented  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs,  that  in  his  dealing  with  the  churches,  as  in  many  other  aspects  of 
the  Cuban  life,  Castro  is  following  the  Russian  model. 

We  may  now  answer  in  an  objective  way  the  most  disputed  question  about  the 
presence  or  absence  of  religious  freedom  in  Cuba. 

If  the  Soviet  definition  of  religious  freedom  is  used,  that  is  the  right  to  worship 
within  the  walls  of  a  church,  it  may  be  said,  with  some  reservations  (like  in  the 
case  of  Jehovah's  Winesses ) ,  that  there  is  religious  freedom  in  Cuba. 

However,  a  more  widely  accepted  definition  of  freedom  may  also  be  used, 
that  which  implies  that  all  members  of  a  religious  body  are  able  to  enjoy,  as 
individuals  and  as  a  group,  all  the  basic  human  rights  that  are  guaranteed  by 
all  democratic  constitutions.  According  to  this  definition,  which  is  the  one  that 
coincides  with  the  principles  embodied  in  the  bill  of  rights  of  the  United  States, 
we  will  be  forced  to  acknowledge  that  thei'e  is  no  religious  freedom  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Thaiik  you,  Dr.  Lasaga. 
Dr.  Volkomener. 

STATEMENT  OF  HELEN  C.  VOLKOMENEH,  PRESIDENT, 
rOET  WRIGHT  COLLEGE,  SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Dr.  Volkomener  is  a  member  of  the  Sisters  of  Providence  and  president  of  Fort 
Wright  College,  Spokane,  Wash.  She  received  a  doctorate  degree  in  philosophy 
from  St.  Louis  University,  and  has  done  postdoctoral  work  in  educational  admin- 
istration and  anthropology.  She  has  served  as  Program  Director  of  the  Center 
for  Intercultural  Documentation  at  Cuernavaca,  Mexico,  Executive  Secretary 
of  Development  Education  for  the  National  Council  of  Churches,  and  Director 
of  the  Living  and  Learning  Education  Abroad  Program  at  Southern  Oregon  State 
College.  She  has  published  numerous  articles  on  education  and  ethics  in  scholarly 
and  popular  journals.  She  was  born  in  Neillsville,  Wis.,  and  has  traveled  to  many 
countries  in  Latin  America,  Africa,  and  Europe.  She  was  a  member  of  an  eight- 
person  study  team  that  visited  Cuba  late  in  1974. 

Ms.  Volkomener.  Let  me  first  say  that  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  testify  today.  What  I  would  like  to  do  is  paraphrase  my  testimony, 
and  I  will  try  to  avoid  repetition. 

First.  I  visited  Cuba  for  approximately  3  weeks  last  November  with 
seven  other  persons  representative  of  various  professional  organiza- 
tions. As  the  trip  had  been  first  planned  in  1972,  I  had  ample  time  to 
prepare  background  data  and  questions  for  which  I  sought  answers. 
My  specific  research  inquiries  came  under  two  headings:  "Relation- 
ship of  Developing  Educational  System  to  a  Developing  Country" — 
background  for  this:  similar  trips  to  Tanzania,  Israel,  Peru,  and 
Mexico — and  "Religious  Activities" — background :  my  membership  in 
a  religious  order  and  work  with  intercultural  religious  development 
for  4  years  in  Cuernavaca,  Mexico.  I  am  fairly  fluent  in  Spanish. 

During  the  3  weeks,  we  visited  three  Provinces  of  Cuba  with  our 
guides  from  the  Instituto  Cubanan  de  Amistad  de  los  Pueblos,  Cuban 
Institute  of  Friendship  Among  Peoples,  with  friends  that  we  made, 
and  by  ourselves.  Every  place  that  we  requested  to  see,  we  were 
escorted  to,  or  directed  to  on  our  own.  We  were  shown  great  courtesy 
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"while  in  Cuba  and  were  assured  in  many  ways  of  the  interest  of  the 
people  of  Cuba  in  getting;  to  know,  or  resuming  acquaintance  with  us, 
their  neighbors  to  the  north. 

Because  this  subcommittee  has  already  received  testimony  with  re- 
gard to  official  positions,  business  interests,  and  the  economic  situation 
in  Cuba,  I  would  like  to  address  myself  to  the  subject  of  the  people  of 
Cuba  and  institutionalized  religion  as  I  saw  it.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
from  Havana  through  the  Province  of  Matanzas  to  the  Oriente  on  the 
eastern  tip  of  the  island,  I  saw  people  who  were  confident,  hopeful, 
well-fed  and  clothed,  employed  in  work  in  which  they  took  great 
pride,  and  with  an  expressed  desire  to  share  with  others.  Three  weeks 
is  a  short  time  to  study  the  people  of  any  country.  As  a  philosopher  and 
cultural  anthropologist,  I  am  aware  of  this  limitation,  but  I  wish  to 
relay  my  experience  with  the  impressions  I  gained  from  it. 

Afy  first  glimpse  of  the  institutional  church  in  Cuba  was  through  a 
telephone  book  in  Hotel  Capri  in  Havana.  The  listing  of  60  churclies 
and  convents  within  the  city  was  the  first  sign  that  the  specter  of  a 
church  that  was  proclaimed  dead  outside  Cuba  was  about  to  take  form 
for  the  visiting  U.S.  delegation.  In  the  8  Aveeks  that  followed,  the 
listings  that  came  between  "Arzobispado  de  la  Habana.  0-8436"  and 
"United  Hebrew  Congregation,  82-8423"  came  alive  with  congrega- 
tions and  persons  with  whom  I  had  long  and  revealing  conversations 
about  the  church  in  Cuba.  The  church  assumed  somewhat  different 
aspects  as  we  traveled  into  the  Province  of  INIatanzas  and  eastward 
to  tlie  Oriente  Province,  but  the  fact  remained  that  the  church  is  alive. 

Cuba  is  alive  with  an  intense  sense  of  history,  and  I  will  not  go  into 
that  since  it  was  covered  previously.  But  Batista's  departure,  January 
1,  1959,  and  the  arrival  of  Fidel  Castro  in  Havana  on  January  8, 1959, 
mark  the  beginning  of  an  event  that  has  continued.  People  speak  of 
the  "revolution"  as  a  continuing  event,  as  "new  life,"  much  as  persons 
talk  about  a  biblical  "liberation"  or  "salvation."  They  have  seen  a 
steady  growth  of  their  own  sense  of  dignity  as  Cubans.  Poverty  and 
crime  have  been  early  eradicated.  Education  is  within  reach  of  all 
people.  A  new  sense  of  mission,  of  sharing,  of  cooperation  has  re- 
placed fear,  frustration  and  inferiority.  This  is  what  the  people  told  us 
and  what  we  witnessed  in  action.  The  post-"revolution,"  however,  is 
far  from  a  perfect  situation.  It  is,  however,  exceedingly  better  than 
that  which  preceded  it.  This  same  value-judgment  can  be  applied  to 
the  church. 

First  of  all.  we  visited  with  Father  Carlos  Manual  de  Cespedes, 
rector  of  San  Carlos  Catholic  Seminary  in  Havana,  and  he  related  the 
immediate  effect  of  the  revolution  on  the  church  as  follows :  "Every- 
thing came  to  a  head  when  many  well-off  individuals  who  were  feeling 
the  pinch  of  the  revolution  tried  to  use  the  church  for  their  own  pur- 
poses. Cries  of  ""communism."  counterrevolutionary  meetings  held  on 
church  property,  all  served  to  form  a  division  between  church  and  the 
new  government.  Many  Christians,  priests  among  them,  preached  that 
you  had  to  fight  the  new  regime  or  flee.  In  the  summer  of  1961,  just 
after  the  nationalization  of  education,  most  of  the  religious  who  had 
been  teaching  in  Catholic  schools  left  Cuba.  Many  Christians  left  be- 
cause they  had  been  involved  in  counterrevolutionary  activity,  others 
out  of  fear.  Some  were  expelled ;  others  left  voluntarily." 
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In  contrast  to  the  trend  of  the  above  conversation  was  the  November 
1974  situation  in  which  it  was  being  held.  Father  de  Cespedes,  an  ener- 
getic, enthusiastic  man  in  his  late  thirties,  is  from  the  de  Cespedes 
family  which  came  to  Cuba  early  in  the  16th  century.  Some  of  his  an- 
cestors were  historical  personages  in  Cuba's  past — presidents  of  the 
Republic,  mayors,  writers,  painters,  and  musicians.  As  we  sat  in  the 
sunny  patio  of  San  Carlos  Seminary,  he  spoke  of  his  hope  for  the 
church,  now  that  it  is  the  church  of  the  people.  About  as  many  theo- 
logians are  in  the  seminary  as  before  1959.  Some  of  them  talked  to 
us  of  their  hopes  for  working  closely  with  the  people  in  the  canefields 
and  factories.  They  invited  us  to  their  folk  Mass,  where  they  use,  be- 
sides guitars,  maracas,  claves,  and  the  African  tumbadora.  The  beat 
was  decidedly  rumba  and  guaguanco  in  the  true  Latin  style.  The  words 
were  those  heard  the  world  over — "Santo,  Santo,  Santo."  Archbishop 
Evilio  Dias  came  and  joined  us  on  the  patio.  He  spoke  of  the  pastoral 
letter  in  which  the  Cuban  bishops  have  called  for  an  end  against  the 
U.S.  trade  blockade.  We  discussed  liberation  theology  and  the  need  for 
Christians  to  be  a  part  of  the  struggle  of  a  country  for  its  own  dignity 
and  identity.  Father  de  Cespedes  drove  us  back  to  our  hotel  in  his 
Volkswagen  loaded  with  theology  books,  workslioes  and  the  latest 
issues  of  Granma,  the  oflicial  newspaper  of  the  government. 

Three  weeks  is  little  time,  even  if  days  begin  at  7  and  end  at  11  p.m. 
with  each  hour  filled  with  visits,  trips  and  conversations — at  schools, 
factories,  courts,  people's  homes,  and  neighborhood  organizations.  One 
Sunday  early  I  set  out  to  visit,  on  my  own,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Daughters  of  Charity  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  I  telephoned  them  and 
they  invited  me  to  dimier  and  to  spend  some  hours  with  them.  Their 
institution,  like  many  others  of  the  church  in  Cuba,  is  a  huge,  stone 
structure  predating  much  of  this  century's  history  of  Cuba.  The  cold 
exterior  hides  a  slightly  warmer  interior  patio  and  evidences  com- 
muity  life.  These  Sisters  statf  a  leprosarium,  several  homes  for  the 
aging,  and  a  home  for  special  children.  Although  they  no  longer  are 
in  administrative  positions  in  these  institutions,  they  continue  their 
work  as  before  the  Revolution.  Tliey  are  reimbursed  for  their  own 
needs  and  seemed  pleased  with  the  equity  of  the  situation.  Among  the 
Sisters,  some  s]:>oke  with  pride  of  tlie  newer  members  working  with 
the  peo])le  in  the  canefields  out  in  the  provinces,  and  of  their  being 
involved  in  the  Comite  de  Defense  de  la  Revolucion,  the  residential 
block  organizations  now  primarily  serving  to  improve  the  social  condi- 
tions of  the  people. 

There  was  a  sense  of  "diaspora"  at  the  Evangelical  Seminary  in 
Matanzas.  Plere  the  church  was  dispersed  among  the  people  in  special 
ways.  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Quakers,  and  Pente- 
costals  share  in  the  study  at  the  seminary  directed  by  the  dynamic 
rector,  Sergio  Arce,  a  doctor  of  philosophy  from  the  University  of 
Havana,  and  a  graduate  of  Princeton  University  in  the  United  States. 
Seminarians  work  in  the  city,  as  do  most  of  the  teachers.  As  a  group 
they  are  supportive  of  the  JRevolution.  "We  see  the  church  as  tend- 
ing justice,  not  the  judge,"  said  Pastor  Adolfo  Hamm.  Dr.  Sergio  Arce 
and  his  wife  were  at  Princeton  in  1959  and  hurried  home  to  Cuba  to 
be  with  their  people.  Lois  Kroehler,  an  American  from  Bremerton, 
Wash.,  teaches  music  at  the  seminary  and  has  done  so  since  1946.  As  we 
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sat  in  the  lounge  with  the  faculty  and  the  seminarians,  there  was  a 
spirit  of  joy  and  reunion  as  the  students  sang  and  chatted  with  us. 
The  conversation  ranged  from  eager  questions  about  the  United  States 
to  intense  dialog  about  the  life  of  the  "new  man"  in  Cuba.  There  was 
rather  vehement  agreement  that  "although  the  Revolution  is  ^Marxist- 
Leninist,  it  is  pushing  in  the  social  order  objectives  that  the  church 
was  unable  to  attain  in  the  country  before  the  Revolution." 

Questions  about  the  United  States  centered  around  whether  it  was 
true  that  crime  was  on  the  increase,  whether  there  actually  were  needy 
people  in  the  United  States,  and  whether  it  was  a  fact  that  there  was 
corruption  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  After  we  uncom- 
fortably admitted  the  accuracy  of  these  rumors,  a  silence  followed, 
broken  by  a  young  person  quietly  saying,  "It  must  be  difficult  to  be  a 
Christian  in  the  United  States." 

The  church  is  alive  in  Cuba.  Churches  are  open;  Sunday  Masses 
in  downtown  Havana  are  much  like  those  in  other  big  cities  around 
the  world:  About  250  people  of  varying  ages — older,  rather  than 
young.  Without  the  administration  of  institutions,  the  church  has  had 
to  redirect  its  activities  and  this  has  not  been  easy.  Many  ecclesiastics 
left  Cuba,  others  have  had  difficulty  sorting  out  the  new  role  of  a 
church  divested  of  power.  A  fresh  new  breeze  is  felt  in  places  among 
individuals  with  new  hope.  They  see  the  Revolution  as  not  incom- 
patible with  the  aims  of  Christianity — some  say  they  are  mutually 
supportive.  As  one  elderly  Sister  said  to  me  as  I  left  the  towering 
structure  that  had  been  a  monument  to  an  earlier  church  era  in  Cuba : 
*'T]ie  Revolution  has  done  us  a  service.  We  are  now  the  church  of  the 
people.  We  do  not  ask  for  and  do  not  receive  special  favors.  We  join 
tlie  lines  in  waiting  for  the  bus,  and  at  the  stores.  It  is  good  to  live  the 
gospel.  We  send  our  love  and  greetings  to  the  Christian  community 
in  the  United  States." 

In  April  of  1969,  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  Cuba^  issued  a 
pastoral  letter  calling  for  an  end  to  the  trade  embargo  against  their 
country.  It  was  read  in  all  of  the  churches  in  Cuba.  I  include  a  copy 
of  that  letter  with  my  testimony.  It  is  dated  April  10,  1969.  (Attach- 
ment A.)  ^ 

I  found  that  the  ideas  stated  in  that  letter  were  reiterated  many 
times  by  Christians  I  met  in  Cuba.  Significant  to  me  was  the  fact  that, 
just  as  in  many  other  countries  of  the  world,  including  the  United 
States,  there  was  a  fairly  wide  spectrum  of  opinions  with  regard  to 
the  role  of  the  institutional  church  in  the  lives  of  the  people.  In  Cuba, 
this  ranged  from  a  cautious,  persistent  belief  that  some  day  the  church 
would  again  be  a  power  structure  to  the  other  extreme  of  the  pro- 
gressive sector,  expressing  the  belief  that  the  bishops  had  not  gone  far 
enouffh  in  their  public  statements. 

On  May  24,  1974,  Archbishop  Cesare  Zacchi  was  named  by  Pope 
Paul  VI  as  apostolic  nuncio  to  Cuba,  a  position  equivalent  to  ambas- 
sador. This  followed  upon  an  official  visit  to  Cuba  of  Archbishop 
Aeostino  Casaroli,  secretary  of  the  Vatican's  Council  for  Public 
Affairs.  Archbishop  Casaroli  spent  10  days  in  Cuba,  conferring  with 

1  Attachment  A  appears  on  p.  308. 
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Prime  Minister  Fidel  Castro  and  President  Dorticos,  as  well  as  with 
Dr.  Armando  Hart,  member  of  the  Political  Bureau  of  the  Communist 
Party;  Dr.  Carlos  Eafael  Kodriguez,  vice  prime  minister;  and  Dr. 
Paul'  Roa,  minister  of  foreign  relations.  This  visit  was  followed  by 
another  message  from  the  Cuban  bishops  in  mid-June,  1974,  calling 
upon  all  Catholics  to  make  their  incorporation  more  effective  in  "the 
present  social  context  of  Cuba,  not  as  elements  of  harmful  diversion, 
but  rather  as  a  vital  and  beneficial  ferment  of  fraternity." 
According  to  Archbishop  Francisco  Oves  Fernandez  of  Havana : 

The  repercussion  of  this  message,  read  in  all  Catholic  Churches  on  the  Island, 
has  been  one  of  rejoicing,  comprehension,  and  hope  among  tlie  Faithful.  The  visit 
of  Archbishop  Casaroli  represented  support  and  encouragement  to  the  impulse 
toward  church  renewal  under  the  direction  of  the  hierarchy.  It  also  constituted 
a  stimulus  to  Christians  by  way  of  helping  them  to  make  responsible  decisions 
to  participate  as  Christians  in  the  construction  of  this  Socialist  society. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  Archbishop  Casaroli's  presence  also  motivated  the 
Church  of  Cuba  "'to  serve  according  to  its  mission,  to  promote  the  human  values 
put  forth  by  the  Cuban  revolution. 

Actions  of  various  church  bodies  have  followed  this  pattern.  In- 
cluded in  this  testimony  are  the  statements  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches;  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA;  the  United 
Methodist  Church;  the  Disciples  of  Christ;  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  (Quakei's)  ;  United  Church  of  Christ;  Division  of  Latin 
America,  U.S.  Catholic  Conference;  and  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Fkaser.  Without  objection,  that  will  be  included  in  the  record. 
(Attachment  B.)  ^ 

Ms.  VoLKOMENER.  Finally,  my  overall  impressions. 

1.  I  found  the  Churches  are  open  and  there  is  no  overt  harass- 
ment of  church  officials  or  members  of  church  congregations.  Excep- 
tion :  Jehovah's  Witnesses  attending  schools  must  salute  the  flag. 

2.  There  appears  to  be  a  growing  acknowledgement  that  committed 
Christians  with  church  membership  are  often  among  the  best  workers 
and  supporters  of  the  ideals  of  the  revolution. 

3.  The  leaders  of  many  of  the  church  groups  are  actively  in  support 
of  the  ideas  of  the  revolution  and  encourage  participation  and  involve- 
ment by  their  congregations. 

4.  There  are  organizations  of  interdenominational  church  groups 
active  in  Cuba:  (CIEC)  Cuban  Council  of  Evangelical  Churches  (13 
denominations)  ;  MEC,  the  Student  Christian  Movement  of  Cuba. 

5.  The  early  overt  resistance  of  some  of  the  churches  to  the  process 
introduced  by  the  Bevolution  is  still  remembered  both  by  the  leaders 
of  the  country,  and  by  the  older  church  members.  There  are  minimal 
residues  of  fear  and  suspicion  on  both  parts,  but  these  are  replaced, 
for  the  most  part,  by  either  a  "business  as  usual  separateness  of  the 
church  from  society,"  or  the  more  progressive  view  of  the  Church  of 
Vatican  II, — an  involvement  in  societal  process. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  conclude  by  saying  that,  in 
my  experience  in  Cuba,  and  in  my  studies  concerning  and  contacts 

^Attachment  B  appears  on  p.  311. 
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with  Cubans  now  residing  in  Cuba,  I  have  found  the  people  to  be 
friendly,  to  wish  the  people  of  the  United  States  well,  and  to  hope 
for  the  mutual  respect  and  cordiality  that  should  exist  between  neigh- 
bors. I  have  not  dwelt  on  the  educational  or  political  aspects  in  this 
testimony.  I  did  not  find  myself  in  agreement  with  all  of  the  aspects  of 
the  Cuban  political  system,  but  it  was  obvious  to  me  that  the  people 
are  much  freer,  much  happier,  much  more  confident  and  proud  of 
their  achievements  than  many  people  in  this  country  are  aware  of. 
They  do  not  wish  harm  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

I  would,  therefore,  urge  this  subconmiittee  to  encourage  our  country 
to  lift  the  current  blockade  with  all  possible  haste.  Cuba  does  not 
need  us,  but  our  proximity  and  human  concern  dictates  that  we  respond 
to  their  gestures  of  friendship  by  establishing  contact  once  again. 

Thank  you  for  allowing  me  this  time.  I  will  be  happy  to  answer 
any  questions  that  you  or  the  other  members  of  the  subcommittee 
might  have. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[Attaciiments  A  and  B  to  Dr.  Volkomener's  statement  follows :] 

Attachment  A 

Letter  Issued  in  April,  1969  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  in  Cuba  calling 
FOB  AN  End  to  the  Trade  Embargo  Against  Cuba 

Dear  Brothers  and  Sons.  During  the  previous  conference,  held  at  the  begin- 
ning of  March,  we  began  consideration  of  the  documents  issued  by  the  second 
General  Assembly  of  the  Latin  American  bishops,  in  order  for  us  to  translate 
such  general  principles  into  practical  norms. 

In  continuing  such  consideration  now,  we  chose  as  a  central  theme  the  excellent 
inaugural  address  that,  while  visiting  Bogota  fur  the  39th  Eucharistic  Congress, 
the  Holy  Father  delivered  to  that  assembly,  which  later  deliberated  for  eleven 
days  at  the  Colombian  city  of  Medellin. 

This  was  indeed  a  speech  full  of  wise  recommendations,  as  coming  from  a 
father,  a  speech  which  embraces  subjects  very  close  to  our  inner  mission  of 
bishops — that  is,  the  norms  relating  to  our  own  sanctification,  the  testimony  of 
our  lives,  the  courage  and  the  risks  for  the  faith,  the  prayer  and  the  ministi-y 
of  the  word — a  speech  that  dealt  specifically  with  apostolic  guidelines,  and  in- 
cluded practical  orientations  regarding  the  fact  of  coexistence  in  a  continent 
that  has  been  shaken  by  the  harsh  problems  of  development,  and  by  the  conse- 
quences derived  from  it  regarding  our  own  conscious  involvement  in  the  new 
state  that  evolves  in  our  midst. 

"There  begins  today  with  this  visit,"  said  the  Pope  solemnly,  "a  new  period  for 
the  life  of  the  church."  And  he  added :  "The  future  calls  for  an  effort,  a  daring, 
a  sacrifice,  which  introduce  a  deep  anxiety  into  the  church.  We  are  at  a  moment 
of  total  deliberation.  There  enters  into  us,  like  an  overwhelming  wave,  the 
restlessness  characteristic  of  our  time,  and  particularly  in  these  countries,  strain- 
ing toward  their  complete  development,  and  troubled  by  the  awareness  of  their 
economic,  social,  political,  and  moral  unbalance. 

Also  the  pastors  of  the  church — is  it  not  true? — make  their  own  the  anxiety 
of  their  people  in  this  phase  of  the  history  of  civilization." 

In  an  echo  to  such  enlightening  words  of  the  Holy  Father,  the  General  As- 
sembly at  Medellin  voiced  these  thoughts  in  its  message  to  the  peoples  of  Latin 
America : 

"As  shepherds  bearing  a  common  responsibility,  we  wish  to  commit  our- 
selves to  the  life  of  all  our  people  in  the  anguished  search  for  the  proper  solu- 
tion to  their  manifold  problems.  .  .  .  For  this  reason  we  feel  identified  in 
solidarity  with  the  responsibilities  that  have  emerged  from  the  present  stage 
of  transformation  in  Latin  America." 
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The  bishops  also  warned  at  Medellin  : 

"Our  pastoral  mission  is  essentially  a  service  of  inspiration  and  education 
of  the  conscience  of  the  believers,  in  order  to  help  them  to  understand  the 
responsibilities  of  their  faith,  both  in  their  i)ersonal  life  and  in  their  social 
living." 

Where,  then,  lies  the  basic  characteristic  of  this  "neve  period  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical life"  that  the  Holy  Father  underlined?  And  which  are  the  commitments  to 
which  we  are  bound  by  the  Medellin  declarations? 

We  felt  that,  with  other  equally  important  aspects,  the  basic  characteristic  is 
found  in  a  re-examination  of  our  social  morality  in  the  light  of  the  responsibili- 
ties we  face  regarding  the  problem  of  development.  This  was  the  main  subject  of 
our  meeting ;  therefore,  we  proceed  to  explain  our  findings. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  to  us  as  pastors  of  the  church — in  the  permanent 
and  unrelenting  service  of  the  salvation  of  Christ  for  all  men — that  our  duty  is  to 
insist  that  "the  original  force  of  the  Christian  message  does  not  directly  consist 
in  proclaiming  the  need  for  a  change  of  structures,  but  in  the  insistence  on  the 
need  of  man's  conversion,  who  in  turn  demands  that  change."  (Medellin  Docu- 
ments, Book  II,  p.  52). 

This  conversion,  then,  brings  in  turn  a  change  of  conduct  which  seeks  a  greater 
fidelity  to  the  will  of  God,  a  fidelity  that  takes  into  account  revealed  morality, 
which  must,  however,  be  adapted  to  the  signs  of  the  times,  according  to  an  up- 
dated vision  of  the  virtue  of  prudence. 

Indeed,  there  are  two  very  clear  signs  of  the  times  day :  first,  the  development 
of  peoples ;  second,  a  complex  net  of  human  relations  at  both  the  national  and 
international  levels. 

From  all  this  it  follows  that  it  is  not  enough  in  these  days  to  apply  a  purely 
individual  morality,  nor  a  social  morality  that  will  place  the  emphasis  almost 
exclusively  on  the  use  of  external,  temporal  things.  What  is  needed  then  is  a 
social  morality  that  while  fully  aware  of  objective  reality  does,  however,  take 
its  departure  point  and  center  from  the  human  person ;  including  his  inner  call 
to  fuller  and  total  development. 

Such  morality  demands  today  from  each  man  the  duty  to  fulfill  his  vocation 
toward  development.  And  in  the  practical  order  of  man's  achievement,  such  duty 
leads,  no  doubt,  to  a  universal  human  solidarity.  Love  must  be  for  the  Christian 
the  soul  and  inspiration  of  such  a  generous  attitude. 

Or  in  other  words,  the  attitude  of  the  Christian  as  such  means  a  renewal  of  his 
socially  conscious  morality,  especially  when  he  is  immersed  in  such  a  morality  as 
ours,  where  the  basic  motivation  he  faces  is  the  problem  of  development. 

The  fundamental  guidelines  of  such  renewed  social  morality  are  clearly  ex- 
Dressed  in  two  documents  of  the  universal  magisterium  of  the  church,  which 
should  be  made  a  vital  part  of  the  formation  of  every  Christian :  The  Pastoral 
Constitution  on  the  Church  in  the  Modem  World  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council 
and  the  famed  encyclical  of  Pope  Paul  "VI,  Populorum  Progressio. 

"In  the  design  of  God,  every  man  is  called  upon  to  develop  and  fulfill  him- 
self, for  every  life  is  a  vocation,"  Pope  Paul  says  in  his  encyclical  Populorum 
Progressio.  Such  development,  which  "is  not  limited  to  the  mere  economic 
growth,"  is  not  an  optional  call,  "but  constitutes  a  sort  of  summary  of  our 
duties."  So  that  in  the  last  instance,  and  thanks  to  a  free  option  which  de- 
serves all  respect,  "By  reason  of  his  union  wih  Christ,  the  source  of  all  life, 
man  attains  to  new  fulfillment  of  himself  .  .  .  which  gives  him  his  greatest 
possible  perfection :  this  is  the  highest  goal  of  personal  development." 

Moreover,  the  Pope  goes  on  to  say,  "It  is  not  certain  individuals,  but  all  men 
who  are  called  to  this  fullness  of  development,"  in  a  manner  that  makes  "the 
reality  of  human  solidarity,  which  is  a  benefit  for  us,  also  a  duty." 

Such  development,  "for  the  new  name  for  peace  is  development,"  will  be  in  the 
final  instance  "for  each  and  all  the  transition  from  less  human  conditions  to  those 
which  are  more  human." 

The  Pastoral  Constitution  on  the  Church  in  the  Modern  World,  on  the  other 
hand,  calls  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  "development  must  always  be  placed  at 
the  service  of  man,"  and  must  always  stay  under  "the  control  of  humankind,"  inas- 
much as  each  man  personally,  and  all  men  collectively,  must  always  be  the  in- 
violable and  irreplaceable  subject  of  overall  develoj»ment,  within  the  bounds  of 
human  solidarity. 
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This  is  not  an  easy  task,  of  course.  On  the  contrary,  it  takes  tremendous  effort. 
The  Second  Vatican  Council  tells  us:  "Developing  nations  should  strongly  desire 
to  seek  the  complete  human  fulfillment  of  their  citizens  as  the  explicit  and  fixed 
goal  of  pi-ogress."  And  immediately  the  Pastoral  Constitution  on  the  Church  in  the 
Modern  World  adds : 

"Let  them  be  mindful  that  progress  begins  and  develops  primarily  from  the 
efforts  and  endowments  of  the  people  themselves.  Hence,  instead  of  depending 
solely  on  outside  help,  they  should  rely  chiefly  on  the  full  unfolding  of  their 
own  resources  and  the  cultivation  of  their  own  qualities  and  traditions." 

The  importance  of  work  in  the  perspective  of  a  renewed  social  morality  of 
development  must  lead  us  by  force  to  renew  our  spirituality  regarding  work.  While 
we  deplore  the  excesses  that  may  join  such  reality  which  is  needed  in  the  efforts 
to  achieve  development- — and  let  us  support  all  legitimate  means  to  overcome 
them — the  work  of  the  Christian  will  always  have  a  spiritual  motivation  that  is 
proper  to  him,  and  which  no  one  can  wrest  from  him. 

There  is  no  better  summary  of  this,  nor  more  authority  for  this,  than  the  words 
offered  by  the  encyclical  Populorutn  Prof/rcssio: 

"Work  is  for  all  something  willed  and  blessed  by  God.  Man  created  in  His  image 
'must  cooperate  with  his  Creator  in  the  perfecting  of  creation  and  communicate 
to  the  earth  the  spiritual  imprint  he  himself  has  received.' "  Because  "everyone 
who  works  is  a  creator,"  and  further  because  "when  work  is  done  in  common, 
when  hope,  hardship,  ambition,  and  joy  are  shared,  it  brings  together  and  firmly 
unites  the  wills,  minds,  and  hearts  of  men ;  in  its  accomplishment,  men  find  them- 
selves to  be  brothers." 

And  no  matter  its  ambivalence,  or  simultaneous  attraction  and  repulsion,  and 
no  matter  the  risks  work  brings  along  of  becoming  dehumanizing,  "Man's  labor 
means  much  more  still  for  the  Christian :  the  missiou  of  sharing  in  the  creation 
of  the  supernatural  world  which  remains  incomplete  until  we  all  come  to  build  up 
together  that  perfect  man,  of  whom  St.  Paul  speaks,  who  realizes  the  fullness  of 
Christ." 

We  do  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  implications  and  the  sacrifices  that  such  Chris- 
tian attitude  toward  work  has.  But  the  Loi'd  has  said  to  us  :  "You  are  the  light  of 
the  world.  A  city  set  on  a  hill  cannot  be  hidden.  Nor  do  men  light  a  lamp  and  put 
it  under  a  bushel,  but  on  a  stand,  and  it  gives  light  to  all  in  the  house.  Let  your 
light  so  shine  before  men.  that  they  may  see  your  good  works  and  give  glory  to 
your  Father  who  is  in  heaven."  (Matthew  5  :14). 

On  the  other  hand,  how  many  excesses  are  due  to  the  concrete  condition  of 
isolation  which  we  have  been  living  for  so  many  years  !  Who  among  us  does  not 
know  all  kinds  of  difficulties  which  are  blocking  the  way  that  leads  to  develop- 
ment? There  are  internal  difficulties,  due  to  the  fact  that  these  problems  are  new 
and  involve  complex  technical  demands,  although  they  are  also  a  product  of  the 
deficiencies  and  sins  of  men.  The  causes  are  also,  in  no  less  proportion,  external 
difficiilties  arising  from  complications  which  govern  the  current  direction  and 
fabric  of  international  relations  among  peoples.  These  causes  have  unjustly  led  to 
adverse  conditions  for  the  weak,  small,  and  underdeveloped  countries. 

Is  this  not  the  case  of  the  economic  blockade  to  which  our  country  has  been 
subjected,  and  whose  automatic  continuation  multiplies  grave  inconveniences 
for  our  country?  Such  inconveniences  mainly  burden  our  workers  in  the  cities 
and  in  the  fields,  our  housewives,  our  growing  youths  and  children,  and  our  sick. 
Lastly,  to  cut  this  narration  short,  they  burden  so  many  families  afilicted  by  the 
separation  of  their  dear  ones. 

In  seeking  the  common  good  of  our  people  and  of  our  faithful,  in  serving  the 
poorer  among  them,  according  to  the  command  of  Jesus  and  the  commitment  at 
Medellin,  we  denounce  the  unjust  conditions  of  the  blockade,  which  is  contribut- 
ing to  unnecessary  sufferings,  and  to  making  all  the  efforts  at  development  more 
diflScult.  Therefore,  we  are  appealing  to  the  conscience  of  all  those  in  the  position 
to  solve  this  problem,  to  initiate  decided  and  efiicient  action  aiming  at  the  lifting 
of  the  measure  [the  blockade]. 

In  concluding  these  considerations  we  make  our  own  the  words  that  Pope 
Paul  addressed  to  the  bishops  of  Latin  America,  and  which  express  the  attitude 
of  the  Christian  in  view  of  the  problem  that  the  whole  world  faces  today  in  the 
struggle  to  achieve  total  development : 

"We  will  promote  the  profound  and  farsighted  transformation  of  which, 
in  many  situations  still  today,  society  has  need.  We  will  promote  it  by  loving 
more  earnestly  and  teaching  others  to  love  with  energy,  wisdom,  persever- 
ance, practical  activity,  trust  in  men,  and  reliance  on  the  fatherly  aid  of 
God  and  the  innate  power  of  good." 
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All  these  recommenations  of  the  Holy  Father  take  on  a  special  meaning  within 
this  Octave  of  the  Easter  celebrations,  which  marks  the  Resurrection  of  the 
Lord,  in  whom  we  trust  in  order  to  achieve  a  deep  change  in  our  Christian 
living. 

EvELLO  Diaz, 

Archbishop  of  Havana. 
Alfredo  Mulleb, 

Bishop  of  Cienfuegos. 
Manuel  Rodriguez, 

Bishop  of  Pinar  del  Rio. 
Jose  M.  Dominguez, 

Bishop  of  Matanzas. 
Adolfo  Rodriguez, 

Bishop  of  Camaguey. 
Alfred  Llaguna, 
Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Havana. 

Fernando  Azcarate, 
Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Havana. 
Pedro  Meurice, 
Apostolic  Administrator  of  Santiago  de  Cuba. 


Attachment  B 

(Statements  of  Various  Churches  and  Church  Organizations  Calling  for  an  End 

to  the  Trade  Embargo  of  Cuba) 

Statement  of  the  Central  Committee,  World  Council  of  Churches 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  meeting  from  Au- 
gust 12-22,  1969  in  Canterbury,  England,  issued  the  following  statement. 

After  discussion  and  amendment,  it  was  resolved  (with  two  contra-votes  and 
one  abstension)  that  on  the  recommendation  of  Policy  Reference  Committee  I, 
the  Central  Committee,  in  pursuance  of  statements  made  by  the  Uppsala 
Assembly : 

1.  Considers  it  to  be  urgent  that  normal  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
U.S.A.  and  Cuba  be  re-established,  the  embargo  ended,  and  trade  established; 

2.  Expresses  its  appreciation  and  support  of  actions  already  taken  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A.  and  offers,  through  the  appro- 
priate organs  of  the  World  Council,  such  assistance  as  may  be  required  ; 

3.  Requests  the  member  churches,  especially  in  Latin  America,  to  take  appro- 
priate action  vis-a-vis  the  governments  of  their  respective  countries,  urging 
them  to  re-establish  diplomatic  and  trade  relations  with  Cuba  in  order  to  di- 
minish the  economic  stress  to  which  the  Cuban  people  are  being  subjected  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  such  relations. 


Statement  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A. 

The  following  statements  and  recommendations  are  excerpted  from  "Illusion 
and  Reality  in  Inter-American  Relations,"  which  appeared  in  the  July-August, 
1969  issue  of  Social  Progress,  a  publication,  of  the  Board  of  Christian  Education 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Tlie  sheer  mass  of  U.S.  power  in  relation  to  the  power  of  Latin  American 
nations,  coupled  with  the  historic  assertion  by  the  United  States  that  it  has 
special  rights  of  oversight  in  regard  to  Latin  America,  inhibits  the  possibilities 
for  genuine  self-determination  in  Latin  America.  These  are  dynamic  forces  and 
special  drives  involved  in  the  use  of  U.S.  power  in  Latin  America  which  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  function  to  strengthen  Latin  American  repressive  forces 
and  weaken  the  popular  movements  for  political  and  economic  justice.  The  com- 
bination of  great  imbalance  and  inherent  dynamic  makes  it  impossible  for  the 
United  States  to  foster  greater  self-determination  and  social  justice  by  resolving 
to  "do  good  with  its  great  power."  If  the  United  States  truly  wishes  to  assist 
the  emergence  of  self-reliant,  self-confident,  stable,  and  just  societies  in  Latin 
America,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  deliberately  restynin  its  use 
of  powers  as  well  as  redirect  it.  It  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States 
to  do  this,  since  in  the  long  run  only  strong  and  independent  peoples  can  produce 
.stable  and  just  societies. 
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The  policies  of  the  nation  and  our  church  with  regard  to  Latin  America  have 
been  based,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  on  a  series  of  illusions.  We  use  the  word 
illusion  here  to  denote  a  strongly  held  notion  used  to  explain  or  interpret  ideas 
and  events.  These  notions  are  more  than  delusions  but  less  than  theories.  They 
have  a  certain  creedal  character  that  places  them  more  in  the  world  of  belief  than 
of  psychology  or  social  science.  Illusion,  though  perhaps  technically  inaccurate, 
seems  to  fit  these  faithlike  notions  better  than  any  other  word.  One  of  the  dic- 
tionary definitions  of  the  word  illusion  is  "the  state  or  fact  of  being  intellectually 
misled  by  others  or  by  oneself  either  intentionally  or  unintentionally  in  such  a 
way  as  to  have  false  impressions  or  ideas."  To  use  the  word  illusion  in  this 
way  does  not  say  the  national  policies  have  been  established  with  investigation 
of  actual  facts  or  without  good  intentions. 

Illusion. — The  world  is  divided  between  the  "free  world"  and  the  "monolithic 
communist  world."  with  a  "third  world"  to  be  won  or  lost. 

Illusion.— I'nited.  States  foreign  policy  effectively  supports  the  right  of  people 
to  determine  their  own  affairs  and  opposes  intervention  in  other  nations,  in  Latin 

America  as  elsewhere.  ^  u.  ^  ,      i     • 

In  recent  years,  U.S.  foreign  policy  has  focused  upon  an  assumed  total  polariza- 
tion between  "free"  and  "communist"  worlds  and  a  struggle  between  them  for 
world  masterv.  This  concept,  shared  by  communist  states  also,  was  the  ideological 
source  of  the  Cold  War  and  has  generated  continuing  confrontations  that  prolong 
the  coldwar  climate.  The  prevailing  image  of  the  "communist  world"  has  been 
that  of  a  monolithic  unity  in  which  the  political  actions  of  any  communist  state, 
and  suspected  traces  of  communist  ideology  anywhere  in  the  world,  were  viewed 
as  parts  of  one  indivisible  and  threatening  force. 

In  fact  the  United  States  government  has  developed  different  types  of  rela- 
tionships'with  different  communist  nations,  guided  by  pragmatic  interests  and 
available  opportunities.  Neither  the  "communist"  nor  the  "free"  world  is  mono- 
lithic and  responsive  to  unified  strategies.  The  tensions  and  conflicts  of  the  real 
world  cut  across  ideological,  social,  economic,  and  political  lines.  Nevertheless, 
the  oversimplified  view  of  a  world  composed  of  two  camps  remains  prevalent  and 
is  fostered  bv  political  oratory  and  official  statements.  This  view  has  profoundly 
influenced  inter-American  relations  and  tlie  recent  exercise  of  U.S.  power  in 

^'^The  iSrv  of  U.S.  intervention  to  shape  the  political  structures  and  affairs  of 
Latin  American  nations  is  far  older  than  the  Cold  War,  of  course.  Intervention 
has  always  had  mixed  causation,  but  economic  interests  were  primary  for  a  long 
while  The  United  States  has  been  openly  involved  in  three  political-military 
interventions  in  Latin  America  in  recent  years,  one  of  ^'^ich  was  unsuccessful 
Guatemala  in  1954,  Cuba  in  1961,  and  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1965.  In  aU  of 
these,  ideological  and  political  cold-war  factors  were  probably  much  more  signifi- 
cant than  economic  interests.  The  United  States  judged  these  governments  to  be 
politicallv  repugnant  because  of  alleged  or  stated  communist  leanings,  and  there- 
fore felt 'justified  in  exerting  power  to  overthrow  them.  United  States  influence 
in  Brazil,  Argentina,  Colombia,  and  elsewhere  has  worked  in  less  open  ways  in 
alliance  with  local  oligarchies  to  limit  the  political  options  of  Latin  American 

"Vhe  lesson  of  recent  history  in  inter- American  relations  is  clear ;  the  limits  of 
permissible  political  structures  and  governmental  reform  efforts  in  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  will  be  determined  by  the  United  States  if  at  all  possible  The 
continued  existence  of  governments,  democratically  elected  or  not,  depends  in 
considerable  degree  upon  their  willingness  to  stay  within  the  bounds  of  poUtical 
orthodoxy  as  defined  by  the  United  States.  _  ..  .  c.  .         v  i,  •    v.  o^^ 

Such  a  realitv  contradicts  the  stated  policy  of  the  United  States,  which  is  based 
on  the  principles  of  self-determination  and  nonintervention.  It  is  a  constant  source 
of  shame  and  embarrassment  to  the  many  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  be- 
lieve that  our  use  of  power  should  be  guided  by  the  imperatives  of  peace  and 
justice  and  not  bv  concepts  that  have  no  validity  in  the  present  time.  The  nation 
has  forsworn  the  "Good  Neighbor"  policy  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  and  re- 
turned to  the  "Big  Stick"  policy  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  bluntly  stated  :  "The 
adherence  of  the  United  States  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  may  force  the  United 
States,  however  reluctantly,  in  cases  of  wrongdoing  or  impotence,  to  the  exercise 
of  international  police  power."  .  ^  ^  i,    xi,    c  i^ 

This  interventionist  doctrine  was  forcefully  updated  and  restated  by  the  belden 
Resolution,  adopted  bv  the  House  of  Representatives  on  September  20,  1965.  This 
resolution  declared  that  the  unilateral  use  of  force  on  foreign  territory  is  justi- 
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fled  by  any  nation  that  considers  itself  to  be  threatened  by  "international  com- 
munism, directly  or  indirectly."  Since  it  was  adopted  at  the  time  of  the  U.S. 
intervention  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  meaning  was  crystal  clear  to  Latin 
Americans. 

The  immediate  exercise  of  restraint  and  redirection  of  power  in  the  following 
ways  is  imperative  in  order  to  foster  more  responsible  political  relationships : 

i.  The  United  States  should  not  intervene  in  the  domestic  political  affairs  or 
seek  to  define  or  change  the  political  institutions  of  any  Latin  American  nation. 
Widespread  reports  of  the  intervention  of  U.S.  embassies,  C.I.A.,  and  military 
personnel  in  Latin  American  political  affairs  are  particularly  disturbing. 

2.  A  new  afiirmation  of  the  right  and  responsibility  of  the  Latin  American  peo- 
ple to  decide  their  own  political  institutions  and  leaders  should  be  made.  The 
tradition  of  nonintervention  should  be  vigorously  reaffirmed  and  backed  up  by  our 
actions,  not  merely  our  words.  Specifically,  we  urge  that  the  U.S.  Congress  refrain 
from  official  statements  favoring  interventionist  policies,  such  as  the  Selden 
Resolution  of  September,  1965. 

3.  Genuine  collective  judgment  and  common  action  among  Latin  American 
States  on  hemispheric  issues  should  be  supported  in  order  to  reduce  U.S.  domi- 
nation of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 

4.  Consistent  with  the  right  of  self-determination,  and  to  demonstrate  that  the 
United  States  intends  to  avoid  punitive  policies  in  Latin  America,  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment should  immediately  take  steps  to  re-establish  normal  relations  with  the 
government  of  Cuba. 

Illusion. — United  States  military  presence  in  Latin  America,  and  military  assist- 
ance to  Latin  America  are  justified  as  vital  to  the  security  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  as  necessary  protection  of  Latin  American  nations  against  communist 
aggression  or  subversion. 

P^xpert  opinion  is  generally  agreed  that  no  vital  U.S.  security  interests  are  in- 
volved south  of  the  Caribbean.  There  are  only  minimal  security  interests  mainly 
involving  convenience  of  communication,  in  the  Caribbean  itself,  barring  the 
unlikely  appearance  of  a  regime  backed  by  Soviet  military  power.  Such  opinion 
also  generally  agrees  that  there  is  no  major  guerrilla  or  Cuban  threat  to  Latin 
America. 

Yet  a  variety  of  programs  involving  U.S.  military  presence  in  the  region  and 
military  assistance  to  Latin  American  governments  are  continued.  Their  origins 
are  diverse,  including  hemispheric  security  requirements  of  World  War  II, 
the  cold-war  collective  security  policies  of  the  1950s,  and  the  shift  of  U.S. 
policies  in  the  early  1960s  from  protection  against  external  aggression  to  provision 
of  internal  security.  Internal  security  assistance,  principally  the  training  and 
support  of  counterinsurgency  and  civic  action,  originated  in  fears  over  Castroite 
subversion  in  the  Americas.  They  have  been  continued  and  additionally  justified 
by  United  States  and  Latin  American  governments  as  necessary  to  provide  mini- 
mum internal  stability,  including  protection  against  banditry  and  sporadic  ter- 
rorism, during  which  nonrevolutionary  strategies  can  be  attempted. 

Despite  emphasis  on  internal  security,  there  are  holdovers  from  the  earlier 
programs  involving  joint  continental  defense  arrangements,  and  new  programs 
and  issues  arising  out  of  the  arms  sales  program  as  the  major  nations  have  begun 
to  replace  obsolete  equipment  obtained  after  World  War  II.  Both  the  old  and  the 
new  arms  programs  have  involved  allocations  of  U.S.  personnel  to  U.S.  military 
advisory  groups  in  all  but  three  Latin  American  countries.  Thus  there  is  no 
single  U.S.  military  program  or  policy  with  respect  to  Latin  America,  but  a 
composite  arising  out  of  different  circumstances  and  rationales. 

■\Ye  believe  that  despite  the  diversity  of  these  programs,  and  the  likelihood 
that  the  Latin  American  military  will  remain  a  central  power  in  Latin  American 
politics,  most  of  the  U.S.  military  activities  in  the  area  can  and  should  be  dras- 
tically curtailed  or  eliminated.  North  American  preoccupation  with  real  or 
alleged  threats  from  the  Left  has  obscured  and  even  aggravated  problems  on 
the  Right.  Overinvolvement  has  even  led  to  antagonizing  the  Latin  American 
military  itself,  as  exemplified  in  pushing  it  too  hard  on  civic-action  programs 
(a  device  invented  by  Latin  American  armies  in  the  nineteenth  century),  moraliz- 
ing about  what  armaments  it  should  or  should  not  have,  and  furnishina;  over- 
staffed military  advisory  groups  composed  of  personnel  more  notable  for  conspic- 
uous affluence  and  inadequacy  in  the  local  language  than  for  their  manifest 
functions. 

We  note  with  approval  the  large  reductions  in  dollar  military  assistance  in 
the  last  two  fiscal  years  and  the  phasing  out  of  grant  assistance  in  such  coun- 
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tries  as  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Peru,  and  the  statements  of  the  new 
Administration  that  the  trend  is  to  be  toward  further  reduction.  While  termina- 
tion and  phasing  out  of  military  programs  perhaps  cannot  proceed  at  the  same 
pace  in  all  respects,  restraints  of  power  should  be  implemented  by  the  following 
steps : 

1.  The  military  advisory  groups  should  be  reduced  in  all  countries  and  subject 
to  the  closest  scrutiny.  Against  the  argument  that  every  Latin  military  estab- 
lishment is  dependent  on  external  advice  for  technology,  we  would  argue  that 
if  another  country  such  as  France  or  West  Germany  should  replace  the  United 
State,  diversity  might  not  be  a  bad  idea  for  all  concerned. 

2.  Most  if  not  all  Latin  states  are  now  competent  in  counterinsurgency,  and 
civic  action  has  passed  the  point  of  diminishing  returns  in  some  states.  The  two 
activities  should  be  curtailed. 

3.  The  three  U.S.  military  bases  in  Latin  America  should  eventually  be  dis- 
mantled, subject  to  negotiation  with  Panama  and  Cuba. 

4.  Even  those  military  programs  which  may  have  positive  aspects  should 
be  evaluated  in  the  light  of  their  political  and  moral  costs,  which  are  extremely 
high.  Our  military  presence  as  a  whole  is  largely  obsolete,  irrelevant,  and  an 
unnecessary  irritant  in  what  must  be  a  new  relationship  between  Latin  America 
and  the  United  States. 


Cuba  :  A  Resolution,  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  at  its  112th  General  Assembly,  which  was  held  from  June  11-16,  1972  in 
Montreal,  North  Carolina. 

Believing  that  there  is  now  an  unprecedented  opportunity  to  achieve  a 
rapprochement  with  Cuba  in  the  light  of  the  amelioration  of  international  hostili- 
ties and  demythologizing  of  present  attitudes  toward  Cuba  ; 

Therefore,  in  the  interest  of  justice,  and  out  of  concern  for  human  suffering 
and  for  the  furthering  of  the  progress  of  peace  and  solidarity  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  the  112th  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  urges  the  United  States  government  to : 

1.  Bring  an  end  to  the  economic  boycott  of  Cuba  and  to  encourage  similar  ac- 
tions by  governments  belonging  to  the  Organization  of  American  States ; 

2.  Lift  travel  restrictions  in  order  to  encourage  the  free  exchange  of  ideas 
and  information  ; 

3.  Begin  negotiations  toward  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
Cuba. 

The  General  Assembly  directs  the  Stated  Clerk  to  communicate  this  message  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress. 

Statement  of  the  United  Methodist  Church 

This  statement,  which  resulted  from  a  report  by  the  World  Division's  Latin 
America  Task  Force,  is  taken  from  the  pamphlet  Latin  America  and  the  World 
Division,  where  it  appears  as  a  section  entitled  "The  Urgency  for  Social  Justice." 

Latin  American  churches  are  strongly  affirming  that  one  of  the  central  con- 
cerns with  which  they  and  the  World  Division  must  deal  is  that  of  social  justice. 
Latin  American  societies  have  been  victims  of  exploitation  and  injustice  at  all 
levels,  and  churchmen  recognize  that  they  cannot  speak  of  God's  love  without 
involvement  in  the  concrete  struggle  of  men  and  groups  for  a  new  measure  of 
justice  and  liberation. 

As  Latin  Americans  analyze  their  situation,  they  call  for  a  radical  change  of 
the  present  system  and  question  whether  violence  in  change  may  not  be  inevitable. 
Many  North  Americans  also  share  this  concern.  The  calls  for  radical  change 
seek  an  end  to  the  many  forms  of  exploitation  so  evident  in  Latin  America. 
Capitalism,  as  Latin  Americans  have  experienced  it,  is  seen  as  the  root  of  this 
exploitation,  so  some  form  of  socialism  is  sought  which  they  believe  might  pro- 
vide a  more  equitable  distribution  of  resources,  preserve  the  values  of  resources 
and  labor  in  the  country,  and  recognize  and  preserve  cultural  values.  Latin 
American  history  indicates  such  widespread  and  basic  change  will  not  come  about 
without  conflict  and  struggle. 
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Wherever  a  process  of  revolutionary  change  has  been  initiated — for  example, 
in  Chile  and  in  Cuba — it  has  resulted  in  conflict  or  strained  relationships  between 
fTOvernments  and  churches.  The  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches  tend 
to  identify  with  the  status  quo.  Both  churches  have  attempted  to  purge  them- 
selves of  "heretical"  laity  and  clergy.  This  internal  struggle  seems  bound  to 
intensify,  reflecting  the  ideological  polarization  already  present  in  Latin 
America. 

The  Cuban  experience  is  particularly  worthy  of  reflection.  Shortly  after  the 
Fidel  Castro  revolution,  as  missionaries  and  many  Cuban  church  leaders  left  the 
island,  the  Cuban  churches  were  forced  to  re-evaluate  their  role  and  mission.  It 
seemed  evident  to  them  that  in  the  pre-Castro  era,  the  churches  had  not  clearly 
advocated  the  social  justice  so  urgently  needed  in  their  land.  Ties  to  United 
States  ecclesiastical  structures  had  been  exceedingly  close,  inhibiting  a  genuine 
Cuban  response  to  Cuban  needs  for  a  just  society.  The  old  argument  that  the 
church  should  stay  out  of  politics  was  useless,  for  it  was  evident  that  the  church 
had  failed  to  address  adequately  the  total  needs  of  the  Cuban  people. 

Although  many  missionaries  in  Cuba  were  concerned  about  conditions  there, 
the  Board  of  Missions  did  not  sense  the  urgency  for  social  justice  in  Cuba,  nor 
did  it  support  with  clarity  the  movements  which  might  have  assisted  the  church 
to  face  such  issues  more  helpfully. 

When  the  church  at  any  point  in  history  slights  its  responsibility  to  speak  out 
on  the  major  issues  of  justice,  it  may  well  be  forced  to  live  in  a  situation  where 
others  outside  the  church  have  fashioned  social  structures  that  place  the  church 
on  the  defensive  and  divide  the  church  membership  at  the  very  moment  when  a 
united  voice  on  social  justice  is  most  imperative.^ 

There  is  a  small  but  articulate  minority  in  both  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the 
Protestant  churches  who  unequivocally  support  radical  change.  These  move- 
ments are  seen  in  the  Roman  Catholic  radical  priests'  movements  and  the  Prot- 
estant Church  and  Society  Movement  (ISAL).  Tliey  range  from  complete  non- 
violence (Dom  Helder  Camara)  to  open  guerrilla  participation  (Camilo  Torres). 
They  have  succeeded  in  breaking  through  traditional  barriers  between  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants  and  in  establishing  relationships  with  similarly  ori- 
ented groups. 

Although  it  appears  that  nowhere  in  Latin  America  is  the  church.  Roman 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  in  a  position  to  be  the  determining  factor  in  political  and 
social  change,  it  can  be  both  an  affirmative  support  to  change  as  well  as  a  prophet- 
ic voice  demanding  change. 

Concerning  Lifting  the  10-Tear-Old  Trade  Embargo  Against  Ctjba 
BY  THE  Christian  Church   (Disciples  of  Christ) 

On  January  3,  1972,  the  Task  Force  on  World  Order,  Justice,  and  Peace,  author- 
ized by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  United  Society,  requested  that  a  resolution 
dealing  with  the  Cuba  embargo  be  prepared  through  the  Division  of  Overseas 
Ministries,  for  presentation  to  the  General  Board  of  the  Christian  Church  (Dis- 
ciples of  Christ)  in  June,  1972.  The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Division  of  Overseas  Ministries  and  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  United  Society  at  their  February  meeting. 

Whereas  the  people  of  Cuba,  numbering  approximatel.v  eight-and-a-half  mil- 
lion, have  been  subjected  to  a  policy  of  isolation  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  for  over  ten  years  by  means  of  a  trade  embargo  dating  from 
February  4,  1962,  and 

Whereas,  the  same  policy  of  isolation  has  been  enforced  by  most  of  the  member 
governments  of  the  Organization  of  American  States  since  July  26,  1964.  and 

Whereas,  a  body  of  law,  regulation,  and  practice  has  been  created  by  the  United 
States  to  further  the  aims  of  this  policy,  such  as  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  (as  amended)  which  in  Section  620  (a-3)  stipulated  that  United  States 
assistance  under  the  act  shall  be  terminated  to  coimtries  which  fail  to  take 
appropriate  steps  to  prevent  their  ships  and  aircraft  from  carrying  goods  to  or 
from  Cuba,  and  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969  (previously,  the  Export 
Control  Act  of  1949)  which  restricts  almost  totally  the  direct  or  indirect  export 


For  further  devolopment  of  the  section.  f?ee  .Toyop  Hill.  Meanwhile  in  Cuba;  Alice  L. 
Hfifeman  and  Philip  E.  Wheatnn,  eds.,  Religion  in  Cuba  Today;  and  the  detailed  Report 
of  the  Latin  America  Task  Force. 
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from  the  United  States  to  Cuba,  and  the  1917  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  and 
other  laws : 

(a)  prohibiting  the  direct  or  indirect  import  or  export  of  any  property 
in  which  Cuba  or  a  Cuban  national  has  any  interest, 

(&)  prohibiting  without  a  license  from  the  U.S.  Treasury,  any  Americans 
or  tlieir  foreign  subsidiaries  from  permitting  any  vessel  under  their  control 
from  engaging  in  the  Cuba  trade. 

(c)  prohiI)iting  American  companies  which  own  foreign  petroleum  installa- 
tions in  their  own  name  from  bunkering  or  having  any  dealing  with  vessels 
registered  in  or  under  charter  for  a  lease  to  Cuba, 

(d)  blocking  Cuban  assets  in  the  United  States,  preventing  use  of  United 
States  tinancial  facilities  by  Cuba  or  Cuban  nationals,  and  prohibiting  Ameri- 
cans from  engaging  in  any  financial  transaction  with  Cuba ; 

and  such  as  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954 
as  amended  (Public  ]>aw  480),  Section  103,  prohibiting  sale  of  United  States 
agricultural  commodities  under  Title  I  to  countries  which  sell,  furnish,  or  permit 
their  ships  or  aircraft  to  carry  any  equipment,  materials,  or  commodities  to  or 
from  Cuba  except  if  the  President  finds  with  respect  to  each  such  country  that 
such  Siile  is  in  the  national  interest,  informs  the  Congress  of  his  reasons  for 
such  findings,  and  publishes  his  reasons  and  findings  in  the  Federal  Register,  and 
such  as  the  Executive  Order  which  prohibits  shipments  owned  or  financed  by 
the  United  States  government  from  being  shipped  from  U.S.  ports  on  a  foreign 
flag  vessel  which  has  called  in  Cuba  since  January  1,  1963,  unless  the  persons 
controlling  the  vessel  give  satisfactory  assurance  that  no  ships  under  their  con- 
trol will,  hencefrrth,  be  employed  in  the  Cuba  trade  so  long  as  it  remains  the 
policy  of  the  Uniied  States  government  to  discourage  such  trade,  and 

Whereas,  the  effect  of  such  laws  has  resulted  in  innumerable  hardships  for 
the  people  of  Cuba,  including  shortages  or  high  costs  of  medical  supplies,  hospital- 
equipment,  food,  and  clothing,  serious  limitations  in  highway  safety  and  public 
transportation,  and  the  moral  and  psychological  burden  of  cultural  isolation 
from  other  nations,  and 

Whereas,  the  Roman  Catholic  l)ishops  of  Cuba,  in  a  pastoral  letter  dated 
April  10,  19G9,  denounced  the  unjust  conditions  of  the  economic  blockade  as  "con- 
tributing to  unnecessary  suffering  and  to  making  all  efforts  at  development  more 
difficult"  and  multiplying  grave  inconveniences  for  workers,  housewives,  youth, 
children,  and  the  sick,  and 

Whereas,  the  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  meeting 
in  August,  1969,  in  Canterbury,  issued  a  statement  requesting  "that  member 
churches  .  .  .  take  appropriate  action  vis-a-vis  the  governments  of  their  respec- 
tive countries,  urging  them  to  re-establish  .  .  .  trade  relations  with  Cuba  in  order 
to  diminish  the  economic  stress  to  which  the  Cuban  people  are  being  subjected 
because  of  the  lack  of  such  relations"  and 

AVhereas,  the  General  Board  of  the  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ) 
is  conscious  of  its  relationship  through  its  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  churches 
and  fellow  Christians  in  Cuba  and  in  charity  and  respect  towards  all  men  of 
good  will,  and 

Whereas,  the  General  Board  of  the  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ) 
regrets  the  silence  of  the  churches  to  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops'  letter  of 
April  10,  1969,  and  its  acceptance  for  so  long  of  the  unnecessary  suffering  of  the 
people  of  Cuba  and  of  the  conditions  in  the  world  which  create  injustices  between 
rich  and  poor  nations,  and 

Whereas,  the  recent  visit  of  President  Nixon  to  Russia,  China,  and  Poland 
may  indicate  a  changing  climate  in  our  relationships  with  communist  countries, 
and 

Whereas,  the  Gospel  of  God's  love  for  the  world  is  a  liberating  force  of  forgive- 
ness, reconciliation,  and  new  conditions  of  life, 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved  that  the  General  Board  of  the  Christian  Church 
(Disciples  of  Christ)  calls  upon  the  President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  tlie  member  governments  of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
to  bring  an  end  to  the  trade  embargo  against  Cuba  as  soon  as  possible  by  the 
repeal  or  modification  of  legislation  and  executive  orders  pertaining  thereto. 
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A  QuAKEE  Statement 

The  statement  which  follows  is  that  of  a  four-member  mission  sent  to  Cuba 
by  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  in  October,  1969.  The  statement 
appears  as  part  of  the  booklet  Cuba  :  Ten  Tears  After,  published  in  1970  by 
the  National  Peace  Literature  Service  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee, and  is  reprinted  by  permission. 

We  believe  that  the  United  States  Government  should  adopt  a  new  policy 
toward  Cuba,  realistically  accepting  Cuba's  Revolutionary  Government  as  solidly 
established,  and  recognizing  that  its  social  and  economic  programs  are  improv- 
ing the  welfare  of  the  general  population.  We  suggest  the  following  actions  as 
just  and  suitable  steps  the  United  States  could  take  to  improve  relations  with 
Cuba : 

1.  End  the  trade  embargo  against  Cuba. 

2.  Seek  a  renewal  of  cultural  and  diplomatic  relations. 

3.  Terminate  the  Guantanamo  naval  base  arrangement,  which  the  Cubans 
consider  a  violation  of  their  territorial  integrity. 

4.  Remove  restrictions  which  inhibit  U.S.  citizens'  travel  to  Cuba  and  Cubans' 
visiting  this  country. 

5.  Vigorously  enforce  laws  against  the  use  of  U.S.  territory  or  resources  for 
preparing  or  staging  anti-Cuban  invasions  or  acts  of  sabotage. 

6.  Cease  espionage  activities  against  Cuba. 


Statement  on  the  Cuban  Embargo  by  Division  of  Latin  America,  U.S.  Cath- 
olic  Conference 

For  ten  years  our  government  has  observed  a  total  economic  embargo  against 
Cuba.  Whatever  reasons  argued  for  such  a  policy  in  1962,  no  compelling  justi- 
flcation  has  been  offered  for  its  continuance  in  recent  years.  On  the  country, 
one  overwhelming  argument  against  it  has  sounded  with  increasing  force  and 
urgency — it  is  simply  wrong  to  impose  needless  hardship  and  suffering  on  those 
most  directly  affected  by  this  policy :  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  aged,  and  the  very 
young. 

Insofar  as  the  embargo  has  had  discernible  political  effects,  they  seem  quite 
different  from  those  intended.  The  government  of  Premier  Castro  has  not  fallen ; 
if  anything,  it  has  been  strengthened  by  a  policy  which,  in  the  eyes  of  many 
people  throughout  the  world  and  in  Cuba,  translates  easily  into  the  image  of 
a  besieged  David  and  a  menacing  Goliath. 

Rather  than  weakening  Cuba's  Soviet  ties  it  has  necessarily  increased  them. 
Instead  of  strengthening  the  inter-American  system,  it  has  been  taken  as  but  an 
instance  of  United  States  dominance  within  that  system,  a  lead  that  several 
Latin  American  nations  are  no  longer  willing  to  follow. 

The  real  effects  of  the  embargo,  however,  are  to  be  measured  not  in  political 
but  in  human  terms.  It  causes,  in  the  words  of  the  bishops  of  Cuba,  unnecessary 
suffering  and  should  therefore  be  ended. 

April  10  [1072]  marked  the  third  anniversary  of  a  major  statement  from  the 
Church  in  Cuba — the  collective  pastoral  letter  signed  by  all  the  bishops  of  Cuba, 
which  said  in  part : 

"Who  among  us  does  not  know  of  all  kinds  of  difficulties  which  are  blocking 
the  way  that  leads  to  development,  .  .  .  external  difficulties  arising  from 
complications  which  govern  the  current  direction  and  fabric  of  international 
relations  among  peoples.  These  causes  have  unjustly  led  to  adverse  condi- 
tions for  the  weak,  small,  and  underdeveloped  countries. 

"Is  this  not  the  case  with  the  economic  blockade  to  which  our  country  has 
been  subjected,  and  whose  automatic  continuance  multiplies  grave  incon- 
veniences for  our  country?  Such  inconveniences  mainly  burden  our  workers 
in  the  cities  and  in  the  fields,  our  housewives,  our  growing  youth  and  children, 
and  the  sick.  .  .  . 

"In  seeking  the  common  good  of  our  people  and  our  faithful,  in  serving  the 
poor  among  them,  according  to  the  command  of  Jesus  and  the  commitment 
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at  Medellin,  we  denounce  the  unjust  conditions  of  the  blockade,  which  is 
contributing  to  unnecessary  suffering,  and  to  making  all  efforts  at  develop- 
ment mode  difficult.  Therefore,  we  are  appealing  to  the  conscience  of  all 
those  in  the  position  to  solve  this  problem  to  initiate  decided  and  efficient 
action  aimed  at  the  lifting  of  the  blockade." 
We  join  with  the  bishops  and  people  of  Cuba  in  calling  for  an  end  to  this  em- 
bargo which  is  both  ineffective  and  cruel,  and  we  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  all 
who  are  in  a  position  to  solve  this  problem  to  do  so  as  quickly  as  possible. 


A  Statement  ox  Re-Establishment  of  Normal  Relations  With  Cuba  by  the 
Council  for  Christian  Social  Action,  United  Church  of  Christ 

The  need  to  renew  relations  between  the  people  of  Cuba  and  the  United  States 
is  apparent,  especially  in  an  age  when  contacts  between  our  country  and  com- 
munist countries  are  improving  in  spite  of  fundamental  differences  in  govern- 
ment philosophy  and  policy.  With  the  change  in  U.S.  attitudes  toward  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  continuance  of  our  hostility  toward  Cuba 
becomes  even  more  questionable.  We  therefore  urge  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  reverse  the  policy  of  the  last  decade  and  to  work  for  friendship,  trade,  and 
mutual  assistance  with  Cuba. 

1.  We  urge  the  United  States  Government  to  move  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
restore  full  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Cuban  government. 

2.  We  ui*ge  the  United  States  Congress  to  repeal  the  1962  Joint  Resolution 
(Public  Law  87-733)  threatening  the  use  of  "whatever  means  may  be  necessary, 
including  the  use  of  arms"  against  the  present  Cuban  government. 

3.  We  urge  the  United  States  government  to  support  resolutions  in  the 
Organization  of  American  States  which  would  cancel  the  trade  embargoes  against 
Cuba  and  instead  to  encourage  trade  and  communication  between  Cuba  and  the 
democratic  nations. 

4.  AVe  urge  the  United  States  government  to  seek  immediate  direct  airline  and 
boat  transportation  between  the  U.S.A.  and  Cuba  and  to  remove  restrictions  on 
travel. 

5.  We  urge  the  United  Church  of  Christ  members,  churches,  and  conferences 
to  support  these  steps  and  also,  as  private  citizens  and  associations,  to  undertake 
travel  to  Cuba  to  visit  church  groups  and  to  seek  knowledge,  understanding,  and 
friendship  with  our  neighbors  to  the  south. 

6.  We  instruct  the  staff  of  the  U.C.C.  Council  for  Christian  Social  Action  to 
supiK)rt  the  above  steps  and  also  to  disseminate  among  our  churches  informa- 
tion as  to  how  Americans  can  travel  legally  to  Cuba  and  to  render  assistance  to 
those  wishing  to  undertake  such  visits. 


The  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ)  :  Resolution  Concerning  the 
Ending  of  the  11-Year-Old  Trade  Embargo  and  the  Inaugurating  of  New 
Relationships  With  the  People  of  Cuba,  Approved  by  the  General  As- 
sembly IN  1973 

Whereas  it  is  the  task  of  the  Church  of  .Tesus  Christ  to  .seek  peace  among  all 
nations  and  to  proclaim  God's  love  for  the  people  of  every  land,  and 

Whereas  normal  relations  with  churches  in  Cuba  have  been  rendered  difficult 
because  of  travel  restrictions,  and 

Whereas  the  de  facto  governments  of  many  countries  are  recognized  by  the 
United  States  of  America  in  spite  of  widely  differing  systems,  and  because  diplo- 
matic relations  are  neither  signs  of  approval  nor  disapproval,  and 

Whereas  travel  opportunities,  cultural  and  commercial  relationships  are  in  the 
interests  of  the  American  public,  and 

Whereas  the  American  people  have  welcomed  with  overwhelming  approval  the 
possibilities  of  new  relationships  which  have  been  opened  up  during  the  past 
year  with  peoples  living  under  systems  different  from  niir  own  ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Christian  Church  (Di.sciples  of 
Christ)  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  urges  the  governments  of  Cuba  and  the 
United  States  of  America  to  restore  diplomatic  relations  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
requests  the  General  Minister  and  President  of  the  Christian  Church  (Disciples 
of  Christ)  to  communicate  this  sentiment  to  government  leaders  in  Washington, 
D.C.  and  with  the  Cuban  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  in  New  York  City, 
and 
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Further  requests  that  study  materials  related  to  this  resolution  be  made 
available  to  the  constituent  churches  by  the  Division  of  Homeland  Ministries 
and  the  Division  of  Overseas  Ministries,  and  that  the  results  of  their  consider- 
ation be  made  known  by  regional  and  local  leaders  to  the  General  Office  of  the 
Christian  Church  and  to  elected  government  officials. 


National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A. :  Resolution  on 
Restoration  of  Normal  Relations  With  Cuba,  Adopted  by  the  Governing 
Board,  October  14,  1973 

The  need  to  renew  relations  between  the  people  of  Cuba  and  the  United  States 
is  apparent,  especially  in  an  age  when  contacts  between  our  country  and  com- 
munist countries  are  improving  in  spite  of  fundamental  differences  in  govern- 
ment philosophy  and  policy.  In  1968,  the  General  Board  of  the  NCC  declared : 
"The  United  States  should  take  far  more  active  and  imaginative  steps  to  create 
conditions  for  cooperation  between  the  United  States  and  the  communist  coun- 
tries of  Eastern  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba,  [including]  recognition  of 
the  government  of  Cuba  .  .  .  elimination  of  restrictions  on  exports  of  non-military, 
non-strategic  goods  .  .  .  (from  Policy  Statement  cited  below.^  With  the  change 
in  U.S.  attitudes  toward  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and  the  USSR,  the  con- 
tinuance of  our  hostility  toward  Cuba  becomes  even  more  questionable.  We  there- 
fore urge  the. Congress  and  the  President  to  reverse  the  policy  of  the  last  decade 
and  to  work  for  friendship,  trade,  and  mutual  assistance  with  Cuba. 

We  urge  the  United  States  Government  to  move  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  restore 
full  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Cuban  government. 

We  urge  the  United  States  Congress  to  repeal  the  1962  Joint  Resolution  (P.L. 
87-733)  threatening  the  use  of  "whatever  means  may  be  necessary,  including 
the  use  of  arms"  against  the  present  Cuban  government. 

We  urge  the  United  States  Government  to  support  resolutions  in  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  which  would  cancel  the  trade  embargoes  against  Cuba 
and  instead  to  encourage  trade  and  communication  between  Cuba  and  the  United 
States  as  well  as  between  Cuba  and  other  nations. 

We  urge  the  United  States  Government  to  seek  immediately  direct  airline  and 
boat  transportation  between  the  U.S.A.  and  Cuba  to  remove  restrictions  on 
travel. 

We  urge  the  N.C.C.  member  communions  support  these  steps  and  encourage 
travel  to  Cuba  to  seek  knowle<lge,  understanding  and  friendship  with  these  neigh- 
bors to  the  South. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Mr.  Blester. 

]\Ir.  BiESTER.  I  would  like  to  thank  all  the  witnesses  for  their  testi- 
mony and  I  suppose  a  lot  of  these  questions  are  generalized  questions 
that  all  three  of  you  may  want  to  comment  on. 

How  many  pastorial  visits  are  made  to  political  prisoners  in  Cuba  ? 

Ms.  VoLKOMENER.  I  dou't  kiiow  the  answer. 

]Mr.  BiESTER.  Did  you  ask  ? 

]Ms.  VoLKOMENER,  No ;  I  did  not  ask. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  How  many  clerics  are  among  the  political  prisoners 
in  Cuba? 

Ms.  VoLKOMENER.  I  am  not  aware  of  that  either. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  Did  you  ask  ? 

Ms.  VoLKOMENER.  No. 

Ms.  CRAiiAisr.  I  asked  that  question  of  members  of  the  Council  of 
Evangelical  Churches.  They  informed  me  that  they  knew  of  no  cases 
at  present.  This  was  in  late  1973,  the  beginning  of  1974. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  The  best  information  would  be  none  ? 

Ms.  Crahan.  Yes ;  previously  yes,  but  at  tliat  time  no. 


^  Based    oa   Policy    Statement   "Imperatives    of   Peace   and   Responsibilities   of   Power," 
February  21,  1968. 
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Dr.  Lasaga.  I  know  of  a  priest  who  is  in  jail  in  Cuba,  but  I  think 
he  was  arrested  for  an  alleged  crime  related  to  a  humanitarian  type 
of  interest  in  a  man  who  was  persecuted  by  the  regime.  In  other  words, 
he  was  not  in  jail  because  of  his  religious  beliefs  but  because  of  his 
efforts,  if  this  was  true,  to  protect  somebody  who  was  persecuted. 

But  we  must  remember  the  case  of  the  Jehovah's  Witnesses.  Con- 
centration camps  in  Cuba  may  have  many  fanciful  and  beautiful  names 
like  Unidades  Militares  de  Ayuda  a  la  Produccion,  which  means  mili- 
tary units,  whose  goal  is  to  foster  the  production,  but  we  cannot  ignore 
that  at  the  present  time  there  are  scores  and  scores  of  Jehovah  Wit- 
nesses in  concentration  camps  because  they  have  refused  to  bear  arms 
in  the  defense  of  their  country.  They  are  pacifists  and  because  of  their 
beliefs  as  conscientious  objectors  they  have  been  sent  to  those  camps. 

Ms.  VoLKOMENER.  May  I  just  respond  to  the  fact,  it  seems  to  me  the 
question  to  ask  in  Cuba — how  many  clerics  were  among  the  political 
prisoners — did  not  seem  appropriate  to  me  because  if  clerics  were  in 
prison  I  would  presume  they  were  there  for  a  reason  other  than  the 
fact  that  they  were  a  cleric.  The  general  impression  was  such  that 
they  were  violating  some  other  law  of  the  country. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  Sometimes  being  a  cleric,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  history 
of  many  countries  may  lead  one  to  pursue  an  action  dictated  by  one's 
conscience  or  by  the  precepts  that  one  subscribes  to  which  are  above 
and  beyond  the  codes  of  conduct  of  a  given  society.  That  is  true  in 
democratic  societies.  That  is  true  in  totalitarian  societies.  It  tends  to 
be  more  true  in  terms  of  numbers  in  totalitarian  societies.  I  wondered 
if  you  had  checked  into  that. 

Ms.  Crahan.  My  information  is  that — and  I  think  it  is  something 
that  should  be  explored  further — that  is  that  the  military  units  to  aid 
production  were  abolished  in  1965.  The  question  of  the  present  status 
of  the  Jehovah  Witnesses  is  one  that  I  think  should  be  explored  fur- 
ther, but  I  don't  believe  any  of  us  have  any  recent  or  accurate  data. 

Dr.  Lasaga.  I  agree,  that  is  correct.  The  names  were  changed.  But 
this  problem  should  be  explored  further. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  I  notice.  Dr.  Crahan.  on  page  14  of  your  prepared 
statement,  in  the  first  lines  of  that  page  you  say  "What  continues  to 
cause  problems  is  that  the  beliefs,  systems  of  some  Cuban  Christians  are 
still  heavily  infused  with  such  tenets  of ,*'  et  cetera. 

I  must  confess  I  never  quite  grasped  Rousseau  as  a  Unitarian  philos- 
opher either  in  terms  of  individualism  compared  to  the  State  or  reli- 
gious tolerance  and  otherwise.  I  note  that — I  just  happen  to  have  this 
book  with  me — that  in  the  confession  of  Salvo  Savoyard  Vica  he  said 
"A  reasoning  man  who  denies  God's  existence  without  becoming  wicked 
is  either  a  liar  or  a  fool." 

So  it  would  seem  to  me  even  those  who  were  following  the  Eousseau- 
ean  notion  are  certainly  pursuing  a  certain  individualistic  concept  with 
respect  to  one  person's  relationship  to  one  God. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Where  did  you  get  that  book  ? 

Mr.  BiESTER.  I  have  been  reading  that  book,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  an 
excellent  tome. 

Ms.  Crahan.  In  cutting  this  down  from  50  pages  long  I  eliminated 
the  nitty-gritty  on  that  point,  but  it  was  such  a  favorite  of  mine. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  I  was  looking  forward  to  an  exegesis  on  that. 
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Ms.  Crahan.  The  point  I  was  attempting  to  make  was  in  the  type  of 
social  ferment  that  is  going  on  in  Cuba  today  those  people — for  exam- 
ple the  director  of  the  seminary  in  INIantanzas  is  exploring  the  ramifica- 
tions of  a  notion  of  liberty  and  freedom  that  is  balanced  with  communal 
concern  and  also  commitment  and  responsibility  very  much  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  explorations  of  the  liberation  of  theologians  and  the  rest 
of  Latin  America.  And  the  logic  is  we  are  talldng  more  of  moving 
from  principles  that  are  being  applied  first  to  society  and  then  refined 
into  the  theological  exegesis  that  are  being  attempted,  that  loci  and 
notions  of  freedom  underwrite  political  and  economic  systems  that  are 
common  in  Western  Europe  and  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  That  loci  and  system  is  also  an  underpinning  to  individ- 
ual religious  liberty,  is  it  not  ? 

]Ms.  Cr.\iian".  So  is  the  Rousseauean. 

]Mr.  BiESTER.  Rousseau  says  it  is  the  community  that  counts  and  the 
community  is  entitled  to  preserve  itself  from  philosophies  which  are 
antithetical  to  its  unity  and  to  the  behavior  patterns  of  the  community. 

What  is  an  interesting  philosophical  discussion  sooner  or  later  some- 
time in  this  century  perhaps,  in  Latin  America  and  it  has  already  in 
some  parts  of  the  Soviet  world — it  did  in  Germany — created  a  conflict 
between  the  rights  of  individuals  to  pursue  a  religious  belief  and  the 
rules  of  a  society  determining  how  its  people  shall  not  only  behave  but 
what  they  shall  read  and  how  they  shall  think.  So  sooner  or  later  that 
conflict  will  come  about. 

Ms.  Crahan.  It  is  a  conflict  of  interpretation  in  terms  of  what  con- 
stitr.tes  salvation  and  to  oversimplify,  previously  the  appeal  of  the 
churches  was  based  on  salvation,  was  determined  in  transcendental 
terms  as  "One  survives  on  this  Earth  in  order  to  gain  reward  in  after 
life." 

^lore  recently  there  has  been  substantial  rethinking  of  that  in  line 
with  the  notion  that  salvation  should  be  defined  much  more  in  terms 
of  the  individual's  own  life  on  Earth  and  that  individual  responsibility 
to  his  fellow  person  in  terms  of  if  that  individual  is  involved  in  any 
sense  in  exploiting  any  fellow  human  then  he  is  jeopardizing  his 
salvation. 

^Ir.  BiESTER.  And  that  is  a  principle  so  long  as  it  comes  from  John, 
from  Pope  John,  from  others  inside  the  church,  fine.  To  the  extent 
that  it  comes  from  the  state  itself,  is  promoted  by  the  state  in  terms 
of  programing  a  new  religious  point  of  view  inside  the  church,  it  seems 
to  me  it  is  a  dangerous  step. 

]Ms.  Crahan.  Wliat  I  just  described  is  the  attitude  of  the  progressive 
sectors  within  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches  in  Cuba  and  the 
present  government  does  not  engage  in  any  sort  of  theological 
explorations. 

INIr.  BiESTER.  I  apologize  for  that 

Mr.  Eraser.  That  did  not  sound  like  a  congressional  hearing. 

My.  Whalex.  a  great  deal  has  been  expected  of  the  94th  Congress 
and  I  think  this  fulfills  the  expectations.  I  think  it  is  noteworthy,  how- 
ever, that  this  great  fulfillment  came  not  from  a  freshman,  but  from 
a  fifth-term  member. 

Mr.  Eraser.  A  seasoned  veteran. 
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We  have  had  before  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Organiza- 
tions representatives  of  the  Christian  church  from  Korea  who  have 
gotten  into  difficulty  with  the  state.  The  Government  of  Korea  basi- 
cally argues  that  these  ministers  were  leaving  the  traditional  pursuit 
of  strictly  religious  issues  and  were  concerning  themselves  with 
broader  issues  of  freedom  of  the  press,  the  right  to  dissent,  the  right 
to  organize  politically. 

Would  it  have  been  possible  to  defend  the  Government  of  Korea's 
position  with  the  arguments  that  you  have  used  here  about  reworking 
tlie  religious  doctrine  into  one  that  is  more  consistent  with  the  com- 
munal approach  which  in  some  societies  tends  to  be  identified  witli  the 
interest  of  the  state. 

T  ask  the  question  because  I  find  comparisons  between  countries  is 
often  illuminating  in  trying  to  get  some  insight  into  what  is  hapj^en- 
ing  to  people.  It  is  unfair  in  a  way.  because  you  may  not  have  looked 
at  the  Korean  problem,  but  we  have  been. 

Ms.  Crahax.  I  don't  think  it  would  be  possible  to  justify  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Government  of  Korea  on  the  basis  of  the  type  of  modus  op- 
erandi that  is  being  worked  out  in  Cuba  primarily  because  it  is  not 
being  worked  out  in  a  totally  expedient  fashion.  Rather,  the  church 
people  are  very  conscious  of  applying  what  is  going  on  and  to  their  own 
actions  in  terms  of  building  rapprochement  with  the  government  or 
involving  themselves  in  any  sort  of  revolutionary  activities  with 
judging  and  evaluating  whether  or  not  these  are  conducive  to  greater 
social  justice  within  the  society;  whether  or  not  these  do  fulfill  the 
transcendental  objectives  of  the  society  presently  in  Cuba,  so  that  their 
argument.  I  think,  would  be  if  they  were  asked — and  this  is  going  on 
a  tree  limb — their  opinion  with  respect  to  the  activity  in  Korea,  that 
those  people  in  Korea  who  are  protesting  injustices  within  the  society 
are  much  more  in  line  with  what  they  are  doing  than  would  be  the 
government's  position  precisely  because  in  both  cases  they  are  applying 
transcendental  criteria  in  that  they  feel  for  salvation  the  individual 
must  be  socially  responsible  within  the  society  whether  he  is  a  lay 
person  or  whether  he  is  a  cleric. 

]Mr.  Fraser.  In  Korea  there  is  one  newspaper  in  Seoul  that  had  a 
long  and  strong  tradition  of  speaking  out  freely.  Its  reoorters  were  on 
strike  in  part  because  the  management  has  come  under  government 
pressure.  This  is  really  the  right  to  dissent,  to  speak  freely. 

In  that  sense  it  did  not  turn  out  as  a  question  of  social  justice.  It 
turns  more  on  the  classical  Western  notion  of  liberty,  which  I  gather 
is  not  necessarily  compatible  with  the  current  philosophy  in  Cuba. 

It  is  more  an  emphasis  on  social  justice  and  integration  of  people 
into  a  social  pattern  that  does  not  necessarily  leave  room  for  the  more 
traditional  rules  we  have  espoused  in  this  country. 

Ms.  VoLKOMEXER.  I  think  I  have  heard  often  this  afternoon  one 
thing  which  is  an  important  issue  to  me,  the  fact  that  we  look  on  Cuba 
as  a  situation  in  which  there  is  her  own  particular  brand  of  social 
change. 

The  church  is  seeking  its  own  particular  solution,  the  need  for  us 
to  move  away  from  stereotypes  which  would  help  us  look  more  ac- 
curately at  what  is  happening  in  Cuba. 
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I  would  like  to  say  too,  I  would  not  look  to  lifting  of  the  blockade 
in  establishing  relations  for  a  time  for  Americans  to  become  involved 
in  missionary  acti\dty  in  Cuba.  I  think  we  learned  we  need  to  keep  our 
brand  at  home  and  they  need  to  work  out  their  own  problems. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  on  that  issue,  there  are  publically  indica- 
tions which  come  out  in  Cuba  such  as  the  almanac,  an  ecclesiastical 
directory  of  Cuba  which  is  published  in  Cuba,  a  listing  of  the  religious 
organizations,  the  churches,  the  members.  This  is  available  in  Wash- 
ington at  the  National  Capital  Conference  through  the  Office  of  In- 
ternational Peace  and  Justice,  Thomas  Quigley,  who  was  also  in  Cuba 
and  can  furnish  materials  on  that. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Dr.  Lasaga. 

Dr.  Lasaga.  I  agree  that  it  is  available.  In  Cuba  that  is  one  of  the 
publications  that  have  been  allowed  by  the  government  to  be  printed, 
but  it  is  a  fact  the  almanac  is  just  like  a  register  or  directory  of  the 
cliurches. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  might  say  that  while  in  Cuba  I  did  not  hear  any  reference  to 
Rousseau  or  Hobbs  or  Locke  but  I  did  see  many  references  to  Jose 
Marti  and  Karl  Marx.  Let  me  just  say  I  certainly  appreciate  the  in- 
sights that  tlie  three  of  you  provided.  I  just  wish  I  had  the  benefit  of 
your  testimony  prior  to  my  departure  for  Cuba.  I  would  make  several 
observations  rather  than  raising  questions.  I  would  certainly  agree  with 
you.  Dr.  Lasaga,  that  the  religion  in  Cuba  bears  no  relationship  to  that 
in  Poland.  I  was  there  about  8  weeks  ago  and  I  found  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Poland  thriving.  It  is  existing  in  Cuba  and  I  would  say  it 
probably  does  not  go  much  beyond  that.  Three  other  comments. 

First  of  all,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  Vatican  does  have  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Cuba.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  I  was  there  the 
Cuban  Government  had  a  reception  for  the  papal  nuncio  who  was  leav- 
ing Havana  shortly  thereafter. 

Second,  the  Catholic  Church  has  involved  itself  in  the  various  social 
programs  in  Cuba.  In  fact,  one  of  the  facilities  I  visited  was  expecting 
a  busload  from  one  of  the  Catholic  Churches  the  next  day  to  do  some 
volunteer  work. 

Third,  as  you  suggest.  Sister  and  Dr.  Crahan,  the  churches  are  open, 
I  attended  Mass  Sunday  morning  a  week  ago  and  I  noticed  also  that 
they  are  doing  quite  a  bit  of  repair  work  on  this  cathedral  in  Havana. 
One  interesting  sidelight,  however,  was  the  fact  I  tried  to  get  some 
information  from  my  host  as  to  what  time  Mass  would  be  continued, 
and  I  could  not  get  it  from  them  or  at  the  hotel.  However,  the  wife  of 
one  of  my  hosts  just  said  show  up  at  nine  o'clock.  That  was  about  the 
extent  of  the  information.  But  the  Mass  was  well  attended.  I  am  sure 
this  is  true  throughout  Cuba. 

Mr.  Fraser.  One  final  question.  I  think  both  of  you  have  indicated 
that  you  would  favor  the  restoration  or  the  normalization  of  relations 
with  Cuba. 

]MS.  VOLKOMENER.  YeS. 

Ms.  Crahan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Dr.  Lasaga,  you  did  not  address  yourself  to  that  ulti- 
mate question.  What  would  you  say  about  that  ? 
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Dr.  Lasaga.  I  think  that  in  all  decisions  like  the  lifting  of  the  em- 
bargo 3^ou  may  consider  different  aspects.  One  of  course  is  the  eco- 
nomic aspect.  From  the  point  of  view  of  this  country,  I  think — and  it 
was  also  said  before — ^that  having  economic  relations  with  Cuba  could 
mean,  for  instance,  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  some  products  like 
sugar.  It  could  also  mean  an  opportunity  for  some  corporations  to  have 
business  with  the  Cuban  Government  and  obtain  some  financial  gains 
in  that  way.  But  I  think  that  all  decisions  of  this  type  have  also  po- 
litical aspects.  This  is  not  a  decision  to  be  made  by  a  little  country  that 
has  no  influence  on  the  rest  of  the  world.  These  are  decisions  to  be  made 
by  the  nation  which  is  the  leader  of  the  world  both  militarily  and  po- 
litically. And  I  think  we  are  living  in  1975,  wliich  means  that  next  year 
will  be  1976,  and  I  would  like  to  recall  here  that  the  two  most  influ- 
ential declarations  of  human  rights  in  the  history  of  the  whole  world — 
not  forgetting  their  antecedents  in  the  British  tradition — were  the 
Declaration  of  Rights  of  Men  and  Citizens  of  the  French  Revolution 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  American  Constitution.  As  a  psycholo- 
gist I  think  it  is  very  important  for  the  United  States  to  consider  its 
image  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  I  don't  know  if  it  would 
be  too  idealistic — and,  of  course.  Thomas  Jefferson  was  a  very  ideal- 
istic person — to  think  of  this  country  as  the  champion  of  human  rights 
all  throughout  the  world. 

I  am  not  thinking  in  military  terms.  I  am  just  thinking  of  the  idea 
of  using  the  power  of  the  great  democracies  of  the  Western  World  and 
especially  of  the  United  States  in  order  to  foster  human  rights  in 
many  diifferent  ways.  T  am  not  a  Member  of  the  House  and  T  have  no 
specific  recommendations  to  make  as  to  what  should  be  done  at  a  given 
moment,  but  I  was  tremendously  impressed  a  few  days  ago  with  the 
speech  that  a  great  Russian  writer,  Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn,  delivered 
to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  when  he  said  that  lie  thinks  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  this  Nation  and  all  other  great  nations  of  the  world  to 
fight  for  human  rights,  to  foster  human  rights  in  all  possible  ways. 
From  this  point  of  view,  I  cannot  make  specific  recommendations  to 
this  subcommittee  but  I  think  that  if  this  country  wants  to  be  loyal  to 
the  principles  of  the  Founding  Fathers — principles  that  at  times  were 
forgotten  in  this  country  by  many  administrations,  at  different  levels, 
but  principles  that  are  still  valid  and  are  still  there — ^this  country 
should  trv  to  make  its  decisions  of  relating  to  different  dictatorships, 
Cuba  or  other  countries,  contingent  upon  a  process  of  liberalization. 

In  other  words,  what  I  am  sayina;  is  that  I  think  that  any  contacts 
that  American  Government  or  the  governments  of  this  hemisphere 
would  decide  to  have  with  Castro — and  I  speak  especially  of  the 
United  States — should  be  made  contingent  upon  a  process  of  liber- 
alization of  the  regime  and  at  least,  upon  the  freedom  of  political 
prisoners,  of  those  political  prisoners  that  are  in  iail  at  this  time 
because  they  did  believe  in  the  principles  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  1 
want  to  say  one  more  word.  You  hear  often  in  this  coimtry  in  the  last 
few  years  that  we  should  not  interfere  with  other  nations,  that  the 
principles  of  the  Bill  of  Riffhts  are  good  for  us  because  we  are  a 
very  well-developed  and  civilized  nation  but  not  for  other  countries. 
But  when  you  do  this,  you  are  forgetting  that  these  are  universal 
principles,  that  you  are  dealing  with  human  rights  that  should  be 
made  available  to  everybody,  and  that  forgetting  about  these  princi- 
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pies  would  be  an  expression  of  ethnocentrism.  So  my  conclusion  is 
this:  I  am  not  giving  any  specific  suggestions  to  the  House,  but  I 
would  like  to  see  that  any  possible  contact  with  Castro  is  made  con- 
tingent on  the  process  of  liberalization  of  the  regime  and  the  free- 
dom of  political  prisoners.  I  don't  know  if  you  will  be  successful  or 
not,  I  am  not  making  predictions,  but  I  think  this  will  be  the  proper 
role  of  this  country  as  part  of  the  heritage  of  the  Founding  Fathers. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Let  me  say  by  way  of  a  postscript  that  were  we  to 
follow  that  which  has  obvious  appeal  we  would  have  to  scratch  our 
relations  with  probably  half  or  three-fourth  of  the  countries  of  the 
world  and  start  over  again  to  create  that  leverage.  I  am  not  arguing 
for  consistency  but  it  has  a  certain  compulsion  of  its  own  and  our 
battles  with  the  administration  in  tlie  human  rights  field  is  that  they 
have  not  centered  so  much  on  the  maintenance  of  normal  relations 
but  on  what  we  sometimes  call  the  more  special  relationships  that  are 
either  proposed  or  are  in  being. 

Dr.  Lasaga.  As  I  said,  I  have  no  specific  suggestions  as  to  what 
should  be  done  here  or  there  in  the  political  and  economic  arena  of 
this  country  in  relation  to  other  countries.  What  I  am  saying  is  that 
the  philosophical  attitude  of  "I  don't  care  what  type  of  regime  you 
have  in  your  country,  Nazi,  Fascist,  Communist,  dictatorship,  what- 
ever it  is,  we  don't  care  about  that,  if  we  are  making  big  money" — 
I  think  that  is  a  wrong  attitude.  I  am  only  discussing  the  philo- 
sophical principle.  I  can't  make  any  suggestions  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  relation  to  the  concrete  im]^lementation  of  these  principles. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Thank  j'ou  vei'y  much — all  of  you.  You  have  been 
enormously  helpful  to  us  and  we  appreciate  your  statements. 

Our  next  witnesses  are  Prof.  Jordan  Young,  representing  the  Inter- 
national League  for  the  Eights  of  Man  and  Inter- American  Associa- 
tion for  Democracy  and  Freedom;  Mr.  Frank  Calzon,  Cuban  student 
leader  at  Georgetown  University  in  Washington,  D.C. ;  and  Mr.  Juan 
Pino,  who  is  on  the  Governing  Council  of  the  Organization  of  Former 
Political  Prisoners  in  Cuba. 

May  I  say  to  the  witnesses  we  are  particularly  interested  in  the 
testimony  you  may  be  able  to  provide  on  the  question  of  political 
prisoners.  We  are  under  some  time  constraints  but,  Mr.  Pino  and 
Professor  Young,  I  understand  that  both  your  statements  are  fairly 
brief.  Mr.  Calzon,  you  go  third  and  if  you  could  arrange  to  give  us  a 
summary  with  the  full  statement  appearing  in  the  record  this  would 
assist  us.  If  it  is  possible,  that  would  be  helpful  to  the  subcommittee. 
Professor  Young,  if  you  would  like  to  begin. 

STATEMENT  OF  JORDAN  YOUNG,  PEOFESSOE  OF  HISTOEY.  PACE 
UNIVEESITY;  EEPEESENTING  THE  INTEENATIONAL  LEAGUE 
FOE  THE  EIGHTS  OF  MAN  AND  INTEE-AMEEIGAN  ASSOCIATION 
FOE  DEMOCEACY  AND  FREEDOM 

Dr.  Young  is  Professor  of  History  at  Pace  University,  New  York  City,  special- 
izing in  Latin  American  history.  He  received  his  doctoral  degree  in  history  from 
Princeton  University  in  1953.  He  has  written  several  books  on  Brazil  (in;''iuling 
The  Brazilian  Revolution  of  1930  and  the  Aftermath)  and  numerous  articles  on 
the  politics  and  economics  of  Latin  America.  He  has  lectured  widely  on  Latin 
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American,  trained  Peace  Corps  volunteers,  and  was  a  Fiilbright  Scholar  in 
19t>6-67.  His  radio  series,  "The  Maliiug  of  Latin  America",  was  heard  on  WNYC 
and  on  the  Armed  Forces  Radio  Network. 

Mr.  Young.  T  would  like  to  thank  you  for  this  opportimity  to  present 
to  the  House  Subcommittees  on  International  Organizations  and  on 
International  Trade  and  Commerce  the  views  of  the  International 
League  for  the  Eights  of  Man  and  the  Inter- American  Association 
for  Democracy  and  Freedom  headed  by  Frances  Grant  who  has  fought 
so  long  and  so  hard  for  freedom  and  justice  in  this  hemisphere. 

As  there  seems  to  be  a  general  trend  among  the  Western  Hemisphere 
nations  and  interest  on  the  part  of  many  Congressmen  and  Senators  to 
open  normal  relations  with  Cuba,  our  organization,  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Association  accepts  this  and  supports  the  trend  with  the  following 
reservations. 

There  are  political  prisoners  in  Cuba  who  have  suffered  in  jail  for 
more  than  15  years  whose  only  crime  has  been  to  oppose  the  adminis- 
tration of  Fidel  Castro.  The  Inter- American  Association  has  always 
been  in  the  forefront  of  protest  against  the  abuse  of  common  citizens 
who  become  political  prisoners — we  have  been  consistent  in  our  con- 
cern— wliether  the  abuses  have  been  by  right  wing  governments  in 
Chile  or  Brazil  or  left  wing  government  in  Cuba  or  wherever  tyranny 
against  people  exists. 

As  Frances  Grant  wrote  in  the  iMay  1975  issue  of  Hemispherica,  the 
lADF  (Inter- American  Association  for  Democracy  and  Freedom), 
has  a  special  prerogative  to  discuss  the  Cuban  question : 

The  leaders  of  the  anti-Batista  fight  still  remember  that  this  association  was 
the  most  ardent,  perhaps  one  of  the  only  organizational  champions  of  the  cause 
outside  of  Cuba.  It  participated  in  every  rally  for  the  revolutionary  fighters.  Its 
offices  in  New  York  were  a  veritable  center  where  virtually  all  the  press  con- 
ferences for  the  visiting  heads  of  the  revolution  were  held,  in  support  not  only 
of  Castro,  but  of  all  the  diverse  sectors  then  fighting  on  various  Cuban  fronts. 
Hence,  our  opinion  has  validity  which  many  of  the  organizations  which  then 
held  back — and  most  of  them  did — can  hardly  claim. 

That  sort  of  sums  it  up.  We  have  been  fighting  for  human  rights  in 

Cuba  for  a  long  time.  ,    ^  ,      •      i 

So  as  the  dav  of  rapprochement  toward  Castro  s  Cuba  is  close  our 
concern  runs  along  two  tracks.  The  first  is  that  the  present  day  po- 
litical prisoners  not  be  forgotten.  Many  of  these  men  fought  against 
Batista  and  common  decency  calls  for  their  not  being  forgotten  m 

Cuban  jails.  ^    •     r^  u 

Although  there  are  thousands  of  small,  low-prohle  people  m  Cuban 
jails,  they  can  be  symbolically  represented  by  Huber  Matos.  David 
Salvadore,  and  Maj.  Rolando  Cubelas  who  are  classic  examples  of  in- 
justice and  repression  in  Castro's  Cuba. 

The  Inter- American  Association  also  protests  the  shameful  forced 
confession  of  poet  Herberto  Padillo.  In  this  protest,  we  join  the  leaders 
of  the  intellectual  world  such  as  Jean  Paul  Satre,  Mario  Vargas  Llosa, 
Simone  de  Beauvois.  and  Susan  Sontag  in  calling  attention  to  the  use 
of  torture  against  political  prisoners. 

The  Inter- American  Association  jointly  with  International  League 
for  the  Rights  of  ]Man  protested  to  the  United  Nations  and  pleaded 
that  the  Human  Rights  Commission  take  up  the  plight  of  thousands  of 
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Cuban  political  prisoners.  I  tliinli  this  insert  which  contains  this  ma- 
terial that  was  presented  to  the  members  of  the  United  Nations,  should 
be  included  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Fraser,  Without  objection,  we  will  incorporate  it  in  the  record. 

[The  material  referred  to  follows :] 

Febbuabt  11,  1975. 

To  THE  Members  of  the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Human  Rights 

(By  Jerome  J.  Shestack,  Chairman) 

The  International  League  for  the  Rights  of  Man  joined  by  the  Inter-American 
Association  for  Democracy  and  Freedom  has  been  asked  to  present  to  you  the 
attached  appeal  on  behalf  of  Cuban  political  prisoners.  Many  have  been  im- 
prisoned for  nearly  15  years.  We  trust  that  the  Commission  will  concern  itself 
with  the  plight  of  these  prisoners  and  give  their  appeal  the  consideration  it 
merits  under  the  agenda  item,  Violation  of  Human  Rights  and  Fundamental 
Freedoms. 

Committee  to  Denounce  Cruelties  to  Cuban  Political  Prisoners,  Inc., 

Miami,  Fla.,  January  28, 1915. 
The  Chairman, 

International  League  for  the  Rights  of  Man, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Sib:  The  Committee  to  Denounce  Cruelties  to  Cuban  Political  Prisoners 
once  again  appeals  for  help  to  world  public  opinion  and  to  the  good  offices  of 
international  orjianizations  dedicated  to  the  promotion,  respect  and  protection 
of  human  rights,  to  bring  about  an  end  to  the  precarious  and  inhumane  situation 
affecting  the  lives  of  thousands  of  Cuban  political  prisoners. 

For  many  years,  the  prisoners  themselves,  relatives,  friends  and  many  insti- 
tutions have  been  denouncing  to  public  opinion  and  to  public  and  international 
authorities,  the  persistent  violations  of  basic  and  fundamental  human  rights 
and  freedoms  to  which  Cuban  citizens,  particularly  those  confined,  are  entitled 
under  International  Humanitarian  Law,  Human  Rights  Law,  and  the  OAS 
and  UN  Charters,  to  which  the  Cuban  State,  and  therefore  its  authorities,  are 
obligated  in  its  compliance  with  regard  to  all  citizens  without  distinction. 

On  many  occasions,  we  have  appealed  to  the  FN  Commission  on  Human  Rights, 
to  the  Interamerican  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  to  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross,  to  the  Secretary  Generals  of  the  UN  and  the  OAS, 
as  well  as  to  religious,  civic  and  governmental  authorities  to  intercede  on  humani- 
tarian grounds  in  order  to  insist  upon  those  responsible  to  stop  the  physical 
and  psychological  mistreatment  of  men  and  women  prisoners.  Our  denounce- 
ments iiave  made  reference  to  specific  cases  of:  (a)  individuals  subjected  to 
torture — one  example  only  :  Mrs.  Miriam  Ortega,  crippled  due  to  severe  beatings ; 
(b)  many  assassinated  by  the  repressive  personnel  operating  in  the  pri.sons  and 
concentration  camps — one  example  only :  Jose  Oriol  Acosta-Garcia,  shot  in  the 
bead  at  Manacas  #4  Concentration  Camp;  (c)  groups  of  prisoners  staging 
hunger  strikes  to  demand  respect  for  their  human  rights — one  example  only : 
Armando  Valladares,  among  others,  suffering  polyneuritis  resultant  from  hunger 
strike  without  medical  assistance  (this  example  among  those  living,  Pedi-o  Luis 
Boitel  among  the  dead)  ;  (d)  groups  of  prisoners  or  individual  prisoners  gravely 
ill.  deprived  of  adequate  medical  attention  and  hospitalization — two  examples 
only — Tony  Cuesta,  blind  and  mutilated ;  Dr.  Abelardo  Codinach,  72,  with  can- 
cer of  the  spine. 

We  have  also  supplied  explanatory  memoranda  describing  the  most  outstanding 
and  horrifying  facts  that  typify  an  intolerable  institutionalization  of  terror 
against  thousands  of  defenseless  human  beings  treated  like  slaves,  their  location 
tiiroughout  the  six  provinces  of  Cuba,  and  a  detailed  reference  to  the  variety  of 
studies,  reports,  appeals,  resolutions  and  protests  made  by  many  institutions 
against  their  confinement. 

While  year  in.  year  out,  the  Cuban  nation  and  public  opinion  in  the  Americas 
and  elsewhere  witness  the  immediate  concern  shown  by  many  instances  and 
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organizations  towards  a  number  of  situations  of  human  rights — whether  they 
may  be  studies  in  depth  or  denounced  prima  facie — we  can  observe  their  per- 
sistent disregard  towards  Cuban  political  prisoners  who  cannot  admit,  and 
on  whose  behalf  we  cannot  admit,  that  they  be  ignored,  as  if  they  were  less  human 
than  South  Africans,  Rhodesians,  Greeks,  Palestinians,  Chileans  or  any  others. 

In  particular,  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations — and  for  many 
years  his  predecessor — have  been  asked,  appealed  and  begged  to  do  something 
to  ameliorate  and  then  bring  the  inhumane  conditions  of  political  prisoners  in 
•  Cuba  to  an  end.  On  the  other  hand,  the  UN  Commission  on  Human  Rights  has 
been  kept  informed  by  ourselves  and  by  many  others  during  years,  in  spite  of 
its  discriminatory  posture  of  selecting  human  rights  issues  of  grave  character 
according  to  nationalities  within  the  context  of  the  political  hegemony  of  those 
raising  the  issues,  or  of  those  being  accused.  All  of  this,  without  regard  to  the 
intrinsic  and  humanitarian  terms  of  reference  for  which  the  Commission  exists 
under  the  UN  Charter  and  the  obligation  that  it  has  for  the  universal  protec- 
tion and  promotion  of  human  rights,  as  contained  in  the  Universal  Declaration 
adopted  in  1948  by  the  UN  General  Assembly. 

Thousands  of  Cuban  citizens  have  been  shot  mercilessly  during  these  tragic 
years  of  ruthless  imposition  by  force,  deceit,  cohesion  and  terror,  of  a  political, 
economic  and  social  system  controlled  by  fanatics  acting  like  witch-hunters 
against  any  citizen  daring  to  exercise  human  rights  recognized  as  universal.  But 
hundreds  have  al.so  died  as  a  result  of  the  assassinations,  tortures  and  conditions 
which  abound  in  prisons,  hard-labor  and  concentration  camps  where  thousands 
are  maintained  as  a  continued  warning  to  the  rest  of  the  Cuban  people. 

Has  there  been  one  single  appeal  by  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions or  any  of  its  bodies  to  the  authorities  in  Cuba  for  a  stop,  on  humanitarian 
grounds,  to : 

(a)  The  blood  bath  of  thousands,  as.«assinated  mercilessly  for  years  before 
firing  squads  acting  on  purely  ideological  grounds  ; 

(6)  Massive  incarceration  in  prisons,  fortresses,  concentration  and  hard-labor 
camps  of  tens  of  thousands  of  citizens,  deprived  of  all  basic  human  rights  and 
legal  guarantees  for  remedy  ; 

(c)  The  institution  of  forced  labor,  making  it  obligatory  for  all  civilian  males 
over  27  years  of  age,  as  a  sine  qua  non  condition  to  be  eligible,  yet  without  any 
guarantee,  for  permission  to  leave  their  country,  besides  being  fired  from  their 
regular  jobs  following  their  request  for  exit  visas; 

(d)  Confiscation  of  all  private  or  personal  property,  including  simple  house- 
hold effects,  clothes  and  everything  possessed  by  any  Cuban  or  foreign  resident, 
without  respect  for  their  human  right  to  dispose  of  their  personal  belongings,  not 
even  being  allowed  to  transfer  them  to  relatives  remaining  behind  and  residing 
at  other  addresses ; 

(e)  The  annulment  of  all  passports  of  some  300,000  Cubans  at  the  moment 
prior  to  boarding  the  planes  from  Cuba  to  the  United  States  under  the  refuge 
airlift  agreement  operating  from  December  1965  until  February  1974.  Such  an- 
nulment of  passports  executed  against  men  and  women,  children  and  the  very  old 
without  distinction,  in  violation  of  the  UN  Convention  on  Refugees  and 
Statelessness; 

(/)  The  ransacking  of  homes,  subjecting  citizens  to  search  at  any  hour,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  sanctity  of  the  home,  without  legal  recourse  or  remedy,  otlier  than 
to  be  arrested  by  the  dreadful  secret  police,  so-called  G-2,  which  faithful  to  its 
initials  operates  as  a  true  second  Gestapo,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Commit- 
tees for  the  Defense  of  the  Revolution,  operating  in  every  block  of  every  neigh- 
borhood to  spy  and  interfere  in  every  activity  of  life,  including  personal  mail ; 

iff)  The  conditioning  of  political  (communist)  indoctrination  in  the  education 
of  children  and  youths,  and  its  requirement  as  a  pre-requisite  for  university 
education  ; 

(h)  The  denial  of  transcripts,  whether  of  secondary  or  university  education,  to 
students  who  have  left  for  abroad,  nor  of  any  proofs  of  academic  degrees  re- 
ceived that  may  be  requested  by  any  departing  Cuban  graduate; 

((■)  The  governmental  policy  of  hate  instilled  in  the  population  towards  dissi- 
dents and  the  social  consequences  that  it  has  brought  to  them  in  all  areas  of  com- 
mimity  life ; 

(j)  The  despective,  constant  and  discriminatory  use  of  the  word  "gusano" 
(worm)  by  all  government  oflicials,  even  by  those  supposedly  administering 
justice,  when  referring  in  their  public  speeches  or  functions  to  non-communist 
citizens ; 
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(k)  The  use  of  racist  insults  against  blacks  or  any  other  minorities  while  in 
prison,  on  top  of  the  unspeakable  contempt  with  which  they  are  addressed  as 
"gusanos",  "counterrevolutionaries",  etc. ; 

(l)  coercive  conditioning  of  the  administration  of  justice,  the  penal  system, 
the  press,  trade  unions,  political  or  social  association,  education,  art,  poetry  and 
literature  to  the  control  of  communist  fanatics  operating  as  witch-hunters  against 
any  citizen  daring  to  exercise  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  contained 
but  suspended  for  sixteen  years  noiv  in  the  Constitution  of  Cuba,  though  of  uni- 
versal recognition  as  inalienable  for  all  human  beings  ; 

(m)  Last,  but  not  least,  the  denial  by  the  authorities  in  Cuba  of  permission  to 
leave  for  their  respective  countries  of  citizenship,  to  hundreds  of  foreign  nationals 
remaining  in  Cuba  with  their  families,  against  their  will,  among  which  several 
hundreds  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  awaiting  for  years  to  exercise  their 
right  to  repatriation.  Those  foreign  nationals  are  deprived  from  work  unless  they 
renounce  their  foreign  citizenship,  are  denied  entitlement  to  higher  education  in 
Cuban  institutions  and  are  subjected  to  constant  surveillance ;  yet,  they  are  not 
given  exit  permits  to  depart  to  their  countries  of  citizenship  as  they  repeatedly 
request  from  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  and  the  Swiss  Embassy  in  Havana, 
the  latter  being  unable  to  do  anything  for  tlieir  international  legal  protection  in 
their  departure. 

The  above-cited  examples  do  not  exhaust  the  gamut  of  gross  violations  of  hu- 
man rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  in  Cuba,  but  are  examples  of  those  amply 
applied  mercilessly  and  illegally  en  masse. 

Do  they  not  point  out  to  many  UN  human  rights  reports,  studies,  statements 
and  resolutions  wherein  no  reference  has  ever  been  made  to  their  existence? 
Sadly,  but  unavoidably,  these  are  constant  questions  with  already  many  years  of 
impending  answers,  but  their  account  may  reflect  the  continued  struggle  of  tlie 
Cuban  people  against  tyranny  from  within  and  their  sovereign  right  to  exercise 
complete  self-determination  from  the  new  foreign  domination  to  which  they  are 
subjected,  as  a  means  to  suppress  their  national  liberation  and  the  restoration 
of  all  human  rights  and  fundamental  liberties  within  a  climate  of  peace  and 
democracy. 

Nevertheless,  whatever  the  origin,  cause  and  objective  of  citizens  struggling 
for  their  individual,  collective  or  national  rights  may  be,  no  government  or  polit- 
ical system  can  be  permitted  by  the  UN  Secretary  General  or  any  UN  body  to 
commit  violations  as  those  described,  with  total  disregard  of  its  international 
obligations. 

Last  year,  we  testified  before  the  Inter-American  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
on  two  occasions,  and  we  presented  for  their  consideration  documented  proofs  in 
support  of  our  denunciations.  In  August,  we. also  appeared  before  the  UN  Sub- 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  and  made  a  statement  and  presented  ample  docu- 
mentation on  behalf  of  the  Inter-American  Press  Association,  with  regard  to  the 
massive  violations  of  the  human  rights  of  Cuban  political  prisoners.  Although 
the  presentation  made  by  the  Inter-American  Press  Association,  an  NGO  with 
Consultative  Status  (Category  II  with  ECOSOC)  was  rejected  by  some  repre- 
sentatives as  false  and  slanderous,  the  facts  remain  to  be  disproved,  particularly 
when  over  forty  Cuban  journalists,  members  of  the  Inter-American  Press  Asso- 
ciation, have  been  counted  among  the  thousands  of  political  prisoners  and  ap- 
proximately thirty  of  those  Cuban  journalists  are  still  imprisoned. 

Furthermore,  even  if  all  the  facts  denounced  and  supported  in  detail  by  the 
documentation  presented  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Sub-Commission  on  Human 
Rights  during  our  statement  made  on  August  16, 1974  ( See  UN  document  E/CN.4/ 
Sub.  2/SR.705-Add.  1)  were  chosen  by  the  Sub-Commission  to  be  ignored,  in 
spite  of  the  international  instruments  and  General  Assembly,  ECOSOC  and  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  resolutions  referring  to  the  inacceptance  of  the  use 
of  torture  (GA  Res.  1309)  and  the  duty  of  the  UN  bodies  to  examine  patterns  of 
reiterated  and  massive  violations  of  human  rights,  as  contemplated  by  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  Resolution  8  (XXIII)  and  ECOSOC  Resolutions  1235  and 
1503.  How  can  the  UN  keep  ignoring  the  same  charges  made  against  the  gross  and 
massive  abuses  to  Cuban  political  prisoners  as  contained  in  ample  international 
documentation  produced  by  numerous  institutions? 

Aware  of  the  genuine  concern  of  institutions  such  as  yours  towards  the  defense 
of  human  rights  irrespective  of  nationality,  race  or  ideological  distinction,  we 
appeal  to  you  to  review  our  claim,  together  with  the  following : 

1962  Report  "Cuba  and  the  Rule  of  Law"  and  the  May  1964  Bulletin  of  the 
International  Commission  of  Jurists; 

5;'-13.3— 76 22 
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1962  and  1967  Reports  by  the  Inter-American  Commission  on  Human  Rights, 
entitled  "The  Situation  of  Human  Rights  in  Cuba" ; 

1963  and  1970  Reports  by  the  Inter-American  Commission  on  Human  Rights, 
•'Situation  of  Political  Prisoners  in  Cuba  and  Their  Relatives"  ; 

The  three  1973  Resolutions  by  the  same  Regional  body,  regarding  Cases  1604, 
1721  and  1726,  which  the  Commission  declared  as  serious  violations  to  the  right 
to  life.  (Case  1604  refers  to  the  assassination  of  Havana  University  student  leader 
Pedro  Luis  Boitel,  who  died  in  a  hunger  strike,  tortured,  at  El  Principe  Prison  in 
Havana  on  May  25,  1972.  His  precarious  situation  had  been  denounced  by  this 
Committee  on  May  12,  1972  by  urgent  telegram  of  appeal  to  the  UN  Secretary- 
General  and  to  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  without  avail)  ; 

Appeals  and  denouncements  made  by  the  International  League  for  the  Rights 
of  Man  on  various  occasions,  as  evidenced  by  its  annual  reports  since  1959 ; 

Amnesty  International- s  concern  as  expressed  on  various  occasions,  evidenced 
by  its  annual  reports,  particularly  the  1972-1973  report,  where  Amnesty  refers  to 
'•the  new  idyosincratic  and  extreme  totalitarianism  of  Cuban  penal  system", 
the  "new  vagrancy  laws",  "imprisonment",  '•hard  labor",  etc.  Also,  the  "Report 
on  Torture"  and  their  1974  Annual  Report,  in  which  Amnesty  states  that  it  has 
decided  to  further  tlieir  study  of  the  situation  on  a  priority  basis  ; 

The  International  Rescue  Committee  has  also  gathered  ample  information  in 
detail  and,  to  cite  one  instance,  joined  the  US  Branch  of  Amnesty  to  nuike  an 
appeal  in  March  1971  to  the  UN  Secretary-General,  the  International  Red  Cross, 
and  to  Mexico,  Sweden,  Chile,  Norway  and  Great  Britain  for  their  mediation  to 
stop  the  inhumane  conditions  of  more  than  30,000  political  prisoners  in  Cuba; 

The  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  has  tried  for  many  years  to 
obtain  permission  to  visit  the  prisoners,  particularly  those  gravely  ill.  Such 
requests  and  the  delivery  of  medicines  to  them  have  always  been  rejected.  In 
some  cases,  the  Red  Cross  decided  to  make  the  rejections  known  publicly  (see 
Annual  Reports  of  1961,  1962.  1966  and  196Si.  Just  a  few  months  ago,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  League  of  the  Red  Cross  Societies  replied  with  the  same  statement  of 
rejection  received  from  authorities  in  Cuba  to  their  requests  on  behalf  of  prisoners 
(copy  of  said  letter  is  attached)  ; 

In  April  and  May  1971,  tnore  than  sixty  world  intellectuals  made  a  joint  protest 
against  the  use  of  torture  in  Cuba  to  poet  Heberto  Padilla.  In  their  charges,  those 
intellectuals  expressed  their  fear  on  the  practice  of  torture  against  peasants, 
workers  and  intellectuals.  The  protesters  included  Jean  Paul  Sartre,  Pier  Paolo 
Pasolini,  Alain  Resnais,  Simone  de  Beauvois,  Marguerite  Duras,  Istvan  Mezaris, 
Susan  Sontag,  Mario  Vargas  Llosa,  Alberto  Moravia,  Hans  Magnus  Enzensberger 
and  many  others  (see  newspapers  "Le  Monde"  and  "The  New  York  Times"  of 
May  21  and  22. 1971). 

In  June  1972,  France's  Goncourt  Prize  winner  Jean  Cau  wrote  a  four-page 
article.  "Cuba  a  sees  Camps  de  la  Mort"  (see  Paris  Match  of  June  12,  1972).  The 
French  intellectual  referred  to  the  parallel  between  the  concentration  camp  prac- 
tices in  Cuba  and  those  of  Nazi  Europe ; 

The  Annual  Reports  of  the  Inter-American  Press  Association  (lAPA),  since 
1960  to  date,  contain  as  well  an  account  of  the  reports,  appeals,  and  resolutions 
•adopted  by  that  institution  on  the  complete  erosion  of  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
the  violation  of  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms,  and  the  use  of  torture, 
forced  labor  and  other  mistreatments  applied  on  an  institutionalized  basis  against 
political  prisoners.  The  Association  reached  in  that  respect  a  unanimous  decision 
by  its  General  Assembly — Boston,  1973 — to  declare  the  assassinations  and  tor- 
tures against  political  prisoners  in  Cuba,  "crimes  against  humanity".  Such  deci- 
sionsion  was  communicated  to  the  Commissions  on  Human  Rights  and  Secretary- 
Generals  of  the  UN  and  the  OAS  and  to  other  institutions.  In  October  1974,  the 
Inter-American  Press  Association's  General  Assembly  gathered  in  Caracas,  reit- 
erated its  previous  resolution  and  launched  an  appeal  to  many  international  orga- 
nizations, world  public  opinion  and  to  His  Holiness  Pope  Paul  VI  to  help  the  In- 
ternational Red  Cross  to  reach  Cuban  political  prisoners,  especially  those 
mortally  ill  and  the  very  old. 

To  conclude,  among  the  many  books  containing  references  to  such  in- 
humane situation,  worth  reviewing  are  comments  contained  in  "Cuba  and  the 
Pursuit  of  Freedom"  bv  Hnglies  Thomas,  and  "Les  Guerrilleurs  an  Pouvoir"  by 
K.  S.  Karol.  In  addition,  our  Committee  would  be  ready  to  present  written  and 
oral  testimonies  from  many  of  the  victims  themselves  if  the  UN  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  or  any  other  body  genuinely  interested  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
inhumane  captivity  of  thousands  of  defenseless  Cubans  were  to  carry  an  im- 
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partial  investigation  with  the  necessary  moral  power  to  prevail  on  the  authorities 
in  Cuba  to  put  au  end  to  their  terror,  forced  labor  and  concentration  camp 
practices. 

Although  this  Committee  has  been  informed  of  the  existence  of  many  more 
centers  of  confinement  operating  in  Cuba  at  present,  we  have  been  able  to  estab- 
lish that  there  are  over  sixty  throughout  the  six  provinces  in  the  country.  They 
api)ear  listed  in  attachment  to  this  letter. 

If  we  were  to  list  the  most  outstanding  violations  of  human  rights  against  polit- 
ical prisoners  in  Cuba,  we  would  say  that  the  penitentiary  system  in  Cuba  is 
characterized  by  murders,  physical  and  mental  tortures,  lack  of  adequate  nutri- 
tion, denial  of  family  visits  and  family  mail  as  well  as  food  packages  from  home, 
compulsive  political  indoctrination  and  hard  labor,  arbitrary  reimposition  of 
terms  already  served  thus  extending  their  sentences  indefinitely  and  illegally ; 
new  massive  arrests  of  those  already  released  and  who  are  then  sent  to  hard- 
labor  camps  and  denied  exit  permits  to  leave  the  island ;  solitary  confinement  in 
cells  that  have  steel-planked  doors  and  windows  where  the  inmates  starve  away 
and  die  without  seeing  the  sunlight  for  years — specifically.  Moron,  San  Severino 
and  Boniato — subjected  to  biological  and  psychological  experimentation  as  well 
as  beating  with  sticks,  rods,  chains  and  bayonets,  and  humiliating  measui-es  such 
as  nakedness.  These  are  a  flagrant  violation  of  Article  5  of  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights. 

As  a  result  of  the  lack  of  adequate  medical,  dental  and  sanitary  conditions,  in 
addition  to  their  subsistency  level  of  food,  the  following  illnesses  abound  among 
many :  scurvy,  mange,  dissentry,  tuberculosis,  polineuritis,  skin  and  mucous 
ulceraticms,  avitaminosis  and  blindness  which  have  caused  the  death  of  many 
as  well  as  acute  depressive  state  and  anguish  that  have  driven  several  to  commit 
suicide ;  most  have  lost  their  teeth  and  the  women,  in  general,  show  signs  of 
ovaric  problems  and  traumatic  menopause,  as  well  as  extremely  advanced 
geriatric  development  particularly  in  their  visual  organs.  Not  mentioned  are 
the  results  from  severe  beatings  and  unattended  fractures  and  wounds. 

Two  years  ago,  the  regime  began  the  new  legal  monstrosity  of  resentencing 
prisoners  who  had  served  their  terms  but  yet  unreleased  as  punishment  to  those 
who  protested  the  habitual  abuses  or  opposed  and  survived  the  "disciplinary  rigor 
phase"  of  the  evil  plan  of  re-education.  (Confirmation  of  its  existence  is  in  Cuba's 
communist  official  newspaper  "Granma",  of  May  17,  1969,  pages  3  and  4,  in  the 
intervieic  of  Lieut.  Medardo  Lemns,  then  Chief  of  Prisons  and  Penal  Establish- 
ments, who  in  that  intervieic  even  implies  physical  elimination  of  those  obstruct- 
ing the  evil  re-education  plan.) 

Help  is  needed  from  an  international  body  such  as  the  UN  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees,  the  UN  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  or  any  other  ready  to  assist 
directly  many  of  the  former  prisoners  who,  having  completed  their  sentences 
mider  the  re-education  plan,  cannot  abandon  the  country  with  their  immediate 
families  or  join  other  relatives  abroad  if  the  permit  had  not  been  requested  before 
]\Iay  31,  1970.  The  measure  seems  to  have  been  put  into  effect  to  prevent  large 
numbers — who  were  sentenced  in  1960  thru  1967  to  9,  12  and  15  years,  many 
of  them  students — to  depart,  notwithstanding  the  social  pressure  against  them 
once  they  are  back  into  the  mainstream  of  ordinary  life. 

Most  urgent  attention  on  humanitarian  grounds  is  needed  b.v  those  who  are 
seriously  or  mortally  ill.  Strictly  on  those  grounds,  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross  or  any  other  mediator  should  ensure  the  transfer  and  custody 
into  regular  hospitals  in  Cuba  or  abroad  of  the  prisoners  whose  lives  could  be 
prolonged  with  adequate  medical  treatment  and  food,  the  immediate  release 
of  those  about  to  die — Dr.  Abelardo  Codinach,  with  cancer  of  the  spine — so  that 
they  may  be  with  their  families  in  their  last  moments.  Again,  even  the  latter  has 
been  cruelly,  systematically  and  mercilessly  denied  to  both,  dying  prisoners  or 
their  immediate  relatives.  Attached  is  a  list  of  prisoners  known  to  us  to  require 
such  degree  of  urgent  attention.  Also  attached  are  the  names  of  locations  where 
groups  of  prisoners  remain  incomunieado. 

Indeed  we  are  convinced  that  world  public  opinion  can  move  international 
public  institutions  to  compassion,  concern,  appeal  and  investigation.  May  we 
request  that  you  express  your  proccupation  as  well  towards  so  many  thousands 
of  human  beings  forgotten  by  the  UN  Commission  on  Human  Rights  and  by  the 
UN  Secretary-Generals? 

In  only  a  few  days,  the  Commission  will  be  holding  its  annual  session.  Despite 
its  silence,  we  consider  it  our  duty  to  keep  requesting  an  examination  of  the 
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violations  of  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  in  Cuba,  particularly 
against  political  prisoners  under  the  item,  "Question  of  Violation  of  Human 
Rights  in  all  Countries." 

It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  no  political  regime  can  justify,  under  any  cir- 
cumstance, physical  and  psychological  mistreatment  of  human  beings  as  estab- 
lished by  Article  3  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949,  which  upholds  human  rights 
such  as  those  violated  against  Cuban  prisoners,  as  rights  not  subject  to  deroga- 
tion even  in  times  of  war  or  public  emergency.  Human  rights  are  part  of  humanity 
as  a  whole,  and  wherever  they  are  violated  on  a  massive  institutionalized  scale, 
they  constitute  a  gt^nocide. 

May  we  ask  thdt  your  institution  also  express  concern  for  Cuban  political 
prisoners  and  other  violations  of  human  rights  in  Cuba,  as  you  have  steadfastly 
done  for  human  rights  of  all  groups.  And,  may  we  ask  you  to  convey  to  the  UN 
Commission  on  Human  Rights,  to  the  UN  Secretary-General,  and  to  any  other 
channel  that  you  may  consider  effective  in  the  pursuit  of  requesting  the  authori- 
ties in  Cuba : 

(o)  to  stop  violating  the  physical  and  psychological  integrity  of  political  pri- 
soners, in  conformity  with  their  obligations  imder  International  Humanitarian 
Law  and  Human  Rights  Law ;  and 

(&)  to  allow  the  International  Red  Cross  and  an  international  commission 
or  an  Ad-Hoc  Committee  to  be  established  by  the  UN  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  to  visit  the  numerous  prisons,  forced  labor  or  so-called  state  farms,  and 
concentration  camps  in  Cuba,  in  order  to  improve  their  present  conditions,  with 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  obtaining — first,  the  release  of  those  seriously  ill,  the 
conclusion  of  solitary  and  inhumane  confinement,  and,  ultimately,  freedom  for 
all,  with  the  dismantling  of  all  concentration  camps,  subject  to  international 
guarantees  and  supervision. 

For  the  assistance  that  you  and  your  institution  may  render,  we  gratefully 
remain 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Dr.  HuMBEBTO  Medrano,  Coordinator. 


[This  document  was  translated  from  Spanish  into  English  by  Wesley  Kerney,  Translation 

Division,  Library  of  Congress] 

Dr.  AuBELio  Alvarez  Echezarreta, 
Los  Riiiccs,  Caracas  107,  Venezuela. 

Dear  Doctor  :  On  the  day  of  my  departure  from  the  city  of  Caracas  I  received 
your  kind  letter  of  the  25th  as  well  as  your  telegram  and  I  regretted  very  much 
not  being  able  to  get  in  touch  with  you. 

Surely  you  will  be  aware  of  the  continuous  efforts  that  we  have  been  making 
with  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  Cuban  prisoners,  unfortunately,  what  we 
have  attained  is  very  little,  but  we  are  still  trying  to  help  however  w^e  can  since 
we  have  known  very  well  about  this  situation  since  several  years  ago. 

At  the  international  meetings  in  which  members  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
Cuban  government  have  participated,  we  have  repeatedly  insisted  on  this  with- 
out having  achieved  any  practical  results  thus  far. 

I  regret  all  this  very  much  and  we  will  see  what  new  effort  can  be  made. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Hose  Barroso  Ch.. 
President,  League  of  Red  Cross  Associations. 


[Advertisement  from  the  New  York  Times,  November  1974] 
Senators  Javits  and  Pell 

(By  Dr.  Humberto  Medrano,  Coordinator,  Committee  to  Denounce  Cruelties  to 

Cuban  Political  Prisoners,  Inc.) 

According  to  the  press,  you  have  traveled  to  Communist  Cuba  to  explore  the 
present  thoughts  and  attitude  c-f  Fidel  Castro's  government  towards  a  reestab- 
lishment  of  relations  between  that  government  and  the  United  States. 
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We  beg  you  with  due  respect,  but  strongly,  that  you  take  in  consideration,  the 
situation  of  over  30,000  political  prisoners  W|ho  for  the  past  fifteen  years  have 
suffered  in  Cuba  the  most  cruel,  inhumane  and  degrading  imprisonment  known  to 
America. 

These  political  prisoners  are  confined  in  numerous  prisons,  concentration  camps 
and  hard  labor  camps.  Due  to  the  frequency  with  which  these  are  multiplied  or 
shut  down  temporarily  we  are  unable  to  give  you  an  exact  number.  The  govern- 
ment, according  to  the  protests  that  spring  as  a  result  of  the  cruelties  inflicted 
upon  these  men  and  women,  has  the  need  to  close  a  specific  one  and  open  another. 
An  example  is  the  Castillo  de  El  Principe,  in  Havana,  inactive  as  of  this  date. 
The  inmates  were  transferred  to  La  Cahana  fortress,  once  left  inactive  for  some 
time  is  now  in  use  again. 

We  can  inform  you  that  the  penitentiary  system  in  Cuba  is  characterized  by 
murders,  physical  and  mental  tortures,  lack  of  adequate  nutrition,  lack  of  medi- 
cal attention,  denial  of  family  visits  and  family  mail  as  well  as  food  packages 
from  home,  compulsive  political  indoctrination  and  hard  labor,  arbitrary  reim- 
position  of  terms  already  served  thus  extending  their  sentences  indefinitely  and 
illegally,  new  massive  arrests  against  those  who  have  already  been  released  and 
who  are  then  sent  to  hard  labor  camps  in  inhospitable  regions  and  denied  the 
exit  pass  to  leave  the  island,  solitary  confinement  in  cells  that  have  steel-planked 
doors  and  windows  where  the  inmates  starve  away  and  die  without  even  seeing 
the  sunlight  for  years — specifically,  Moron,  Boniato  and  San  Severino — sub- 
jected to  biological  and  psychological  experimentation,  and  beatings  with  sticks, 
rods,  chains  and  bayonets,  as  well  as  humiliating  measures,  like  nakedness. 

As  a  result  of  this  cruel,  inhumane  and  degrading  regime,  many  of  the  men 
and  women  of  all  ages  and  social  strata  who  form  the  Cuban  political  inmate 
population  are  the  victims  of  scurvy,  mange,  dysentary,  tuberculosis,  polyneu- 
ritis, skin  and  mucous  ulcerations,  avitaminosis  and  blindness,  which  has  caused 
the  death  of  many,  as  well  as  acute  depressive  state  and  anguish  that  have  driven 
several  to  commit  suicide.  (If  the  Senators  .so  desire,  we  will  provide  you  with  a 
list  of  the  prisoners  who  have  died  in  prison  from  1959  through  early  1974.) 

Thirty-five  women  prisoners  who  have  refused  the  "rehabilitation"  (Marxist- 
Leninist  political  indoctrination)  are  kept  in  one  of  the  labor  camps  called 
"Xuevo  Amanecer."  They  are:  Leonor  Olivera,  Leopoldina  Grau-Alsina  (Polita, 
niece  of  former  President  Dr.  Grau-San  Martin)  Fidelina  Suarez,  Nereida  Polo, 
Ester  Castellanos,  Aleja  Sanchez  Piloto,  Berta  Aleman,  Maria  Amalia  Fernandez, 
Felicia  Guillermina  Garcia,  Georgina  Cid,  Nilda  Diaz,  Ana  Bustamante,  Dolores 
Correoso,  Xioimara  Wong  ('the  Japanese'),  Elda  Denys,  Albertina  O'Farrill, 
Esther  Campos,  Clara  Alonso,  Caridad  Cabrera,  Aracely  Rodriguez,  Zoila  Avila 
('La  Niiia'),  Dora  Delgado,  America  Quesada,  Ofelia  Rodriguez,  Maria  Magda- 
lena  Alvarez,  Teresa  Bastanzuri,  Sara  Carranza,  Maria  Garcia  Rangel,  Miriam 
Ortega.  Mercedes  Peiia,  Lucrecia  Sanchez  and  Ana  Lazara  Rodriguez. 

Of  the  above-mentioned  women,  we  know  that  Aleja  Sanchez  Piloto,  age  50, 
suffers  progressive  and  deforming  arthrosis  as  well  as  a  bucal  growth  ;  Sara  Car- 
ranza is  almo.st  blind,  Dolores  Correoso  has  an  operation  of  the  ovaries,  and 
Zoila  Avila  ('La  Nina')  is  mentally  disturbed.  Due  to  lack  of  medical  assistance, 
almost  all  have  lost  their  teeth,  suffer  avitaminosis,  ovaric  problems  due  to  a 
traumatic  menopause  as  a  result  of  lack  of  medicines  as  well  as  the  mental 
anguish  and  physical  tortures  endured.  These  women,  especially  the  ones  who 
have  been  imprisoned  for  over  ten  years,  show  signs  of  an  extremely  advanced 
geriatric  development,  especially  in  their  visual  organs. 

Six  of  these  women  were  recently  transferred  to  La  Cabana,  prison  from  men, 
among  them  Miriam  Ortega,  who  is  semi-invalid  and  also  lost  an  eye  as  a  result 
from  a  beating. 

Among  the  prisoners  at  La  Cabana,  we  wish  to  mention  a  few  sick  and  invalid 
men:  Federico  Hernnndez,  Gonzalez,  cerebral  ataxia:  Francisco  Lopez  P6rez, 
age  70.  cancer  of  the  throat  and  unable  to  speak ;  Alfonso  de  Armas  Orozco,  can- 
cer of  the  stomach ;  Tony  Cuesta,  blind  and  mutilated ;  Antonio  Dominguez- 
Hernandez  and  Ramon  Garcia  Salcedo  are  almost  blind  and  have  a  type  of 
toxoplasmosis  which  they  acquired  through  germs  in  bat  manure  they  handled 
at  labor  camp,  Abel  Nieves-Morales,  with  only  one  kidney  and  a  testicle  that  has 
to  be  removed,  Alfredo  Izaguirre,  journalist,  with  hepatic  cirrhosis ;  Dr.  Abelardo 
Codinach.  age  72,  spinal  cancer;  Andres  Vargas-Gomez,  grandson  of  Generalis- 
simo Maximo  G6mez,  hero  of  the  War  of  Independence  and  Pablo  Castellanos, 
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journalist,  with  cardiac  infarcts,  chronic  hypertension,  duodenal  ulcer  and 
asthma.  Additionally,  Manuel  Romeu  Fernandez,  Juan  Miguel  Coello  Moreno, 
Rigoberto  Pereda  Lopez,  Gerardo  Martiatu  Daniel,  Heriberto  Leon  Ruiz,  Rene 
Ramos  Angulo,  Jose  Augustin  Gonzalez  Savio  and  Beato  Guerra  Pinero,  Vargas- 
Gomez  has  one  infected  kidney  ;  the  other  was  amputated. 

Also  at  La  Cabana,  there  are  innumerable  men  who  upon  completion  of  their 
terms  have  been  arbitrarily  resentenced  to  new  periods  of  confinements  because 
they  have  refused  to  accept  hard  labor,  which  implies  the  admission  of  marxist- 
leninist  indoctrination — thus,  rehabilitation.  Among  these  are :  Roberto  Gardes 
Yald^s,  Pablo  Arenal  Pinon.  Julio  Rodriguez  Lamelas,  Pablo  Castellanos  Cabal- 
lero.  Angel  Luis  Biret.  Segundo  de  la  O.  Blejalde  Cepero,  Manuel  Hernandez 
Gomez,  Eddy  Carrera  Valliua,  Federico  Rodriguez  Avila,  Santiago  Diaz  Perez. 
Luis  Felipe  Sabatela  Pardo,  Reinaldo  Cordero  and  many  more.  A  detailed  list 
with  more  names,  Cause  number,  ages,  etc.  will  be  provided  upon  request. 

Former  Majors  of  the  Rebel  Army  :  Huber  Matos,  Eloy  Gutierrez-Menoyo  and 
Cesar  Paez,  as  well  as  labor  leader  Lauro  Blanco  and  student  leader  and  intel- 
lectual Jorge  Vails  remain  isolated  and  suffering  the  consequences  of  repeated 
beatings.  Matos  and  Blanco  were  savagely  beaten  at  El  Principe  several  months 
ago  because  they  refused  to  accept  a  bodily  search  completely  naked. 

To  complete  this  brief  information  on  La  Cabana,  the  following  men  are  suf- 
fering polyneuritis  and  are  semi-invalid  as  result  of  the  mo.st  brutal  and  recent 
repressive  action,  Rolando  de  Vera  M^ndez,  Oscar  Rodriguez  Terrero,  Pedm 
Gallardo  Batista,  Fernando  Gomez  Fonseca.  Israel  Dominguez  Rodriguez,  and 
Armando  Valladares  P^rez.  Authorities  resjionsiltle  for  this  savage  aggression 
on  June  24th  last  decided  that  the  44  men  who  refused  to  accept  communist 
indoctrination  he  deprived  of  the  meager  food  they  received  as  well  as  any 
aspirins  or  other  medicines.  In  short,  he  declared  them  in  hunger  strike.  Fol- 
lowing an  international  scandal,  which  we  started  and  the  totality  of  Cuban 
exiles  seconded,  inside  and  outside  the  United  States,  the  savage  measures  was 
stopped  on  August  12th.  The  men  who  resulted  with  polyneuritis  are  in  urgent 
need  of  a  special  treatment  to  enable  them  to  walk  again. 

At  the  Prison  of  Boniato,  Oriente  Province,  a  great  number  of  prisoners  in 
two  of  the  five  wards  are  starving  away  to  death,  living  in  cells  that  are  5  x  10 
feet,  two  men  per  cell,  with  steel-planked  doors  and  windows,  not  seeing  the  sun- 
light for  years. 

At  El  Morro  prison,  young  Miguel  Sales,  age  23,  poet  and  intellectual,  is  kept 
■with  common  criminals  of  the  worst  stock.  His  crime:  he  was  captured  with 
two  companions.  Luis  Manuel  Zuiiiga  and  Rodolfo  Camps  Verdecia,  ages  23 
and  25.  when  they  went  from  Miami  to  Cuba  in  a  boat  to  pick  up  their  immediate 
relatives.  They  were  all  small  children  when  Fidel  Castro  came  into  power : 
they  were  jailed  during  his  regime :  they  managed  to  escape  the  island  when 
they  were  set  free — but  for  filial  love,  returned  to  bring  their  wives,  mothers 
and  children  into  exile.  Miguel  Sales'  wife.  Marta  Marchena  de  Sales,  mother 
of  a  13-month  old  baby,  was  expelled  from  her  work  although  she  did  not  know 
of  her  husband's  attempt  to  pick  her  up.  In  spite  of  efforts,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  locate  the  other  two  boys.  All  sorts  of  steps  have  been  taken  in  order 
to  intercede  to  avoid  execution. 

We  wish  to  emphasize  that  when  we  mention  the  names  of  men  and  women 
political  prisoners  we  are  not  making  any  kind  of  preferential  selection  to 
encourage  the  freedom  of  some  prisoners  in  detriment  of  the  rest.  We  have 
offered  some  names,  cases  and  places  only  as  an  example  of  what  tens  of  thou- 
sands are  enduring — what  the  Interamerican  Commission  on  Human  Rights  of 
the  OAS  has  acknowledged,  in  passing  several  Resolutions  in  1973.  like  a 
situation  represented  by  "most  serious  cases  of  violations  against  the  right  to 
life,  to  freedom,  to  the  safety  and  integrity  of  the  human  person,  as  consecrated 
in  Article  I  of  the  American  Declaration  of  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Man", 
and  what  the  Interamerican  Press  Association,  in  Resolution  T)assed  at  their 
Boston  meeting  in  October  1973.  described  as  a  "reiterated  pattern  of  violations 
of  human  rights,  crimes  against  humanity,  ideological  genocide,  and  institu- 
tionalized terror." 

Therefore,  illustrious  Senators,  the  facts  contained  in  this  informative  de- 
nouncement— which  veracity  we  can  prove  with  the  appropriate  personal  testi- 
monies if  you  deem  them  necessary — as  a  STimmarized  exposition  of  the  present 
of  the  political  imprisonment  in  Cuba  today,  and  as  an  expression  of  the  thought 
and  feeling  of  Cuban  exiles,  w)io  cannot  accept  any  kind  of  understanding  with 
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the  government  of  Fidel  Castro  while  there  are  political  prisoners  in  Cuba  and 
while  our  people  are  enslaved  and  oppressed  under  a  puppet  dictatorship 
that  has  made  it  possible  for  the  Soviet  Union,  with  its  military  and  political 
governship  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  to  extend  throughout  America  the  "Gulag 
Archipelago." 

We  feel  certain,  Senators  Javits  and  Pell,  that  you,  as  representatives  of  the 
better  interests  of  the  majority  of  the  people  who  elected  you  freely  under  a 
democratic  process  of  elections,  upon  becoming  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the 
present  situation  of  the  political  prisoners  in  Cuba,  will  govern  yourselves 
accordingly,  in  line  with  your  investiture  and  your  concern  for  the  respect  to 
human  rights. 

]\Ir.  Young.  The  physicial  and  psychological  mistreatment  oi!  pris- 
oners, murders,  withholding  of  medical  assistance,  forced  labor,  denial 
of  food,  mail,  and  family  visits  have  all  been  reported. 

Our  second  concern  is  that  the  U.S.  taxpayer  is  not  forced,  un- 
Avittingly,  to  pick  up  the  expenses  that  the  Russians  have  been  in- 
curring in  financing  the  Cuban  experiment.  Oil  is  expensive,  and  the 
Russians  have  been  supplying  the  Cubans  with  oil  and  other  necessi- 
ties. This  burden  should  not  be  transferred  to  the  U.S.  taxpayer  as 
part  of  any  deal  on  recognition  of  Castro's  Cuba.  The  U.S.  taxpayer 
has  enough  problems  of  his  own  without  taking  on  those  of  Castro's 
Cuba.  As  information  indicates  that  the  Russians  have  taken  a  more 
direct  role  in  the  management  and  control  of  the  Cuban  economy,  we 
feel  that  if  and  when  relations  are  normalized  with  the  Cubans,  the 
United  States  should  not  step  into  tlie  Russian  role. 

Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  the  French  observer  of  the  United  States  in 
the  1820's,  commented  on  this  Nation's  unique  and  amazing  number  of 
civic  organizations  that  held  views  and  opinions  on  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects relating  to  the  Government  and  to  the  governed.  We  live  today 
in  a  global  village  and  injustices  wherever  they  appear  should  be 
l^ointed  out  and  the  guilty  parties  placed  in  the  docket  of  world 
opinion.  That  applies  to  Chile,  India,  Cuba,  Brazil,  and  Spanish 
Harlem. 

In  a  sense,  we  of  the  Inter- American  Association  and  the  Interna- 
tional League  for  the  Rights  of  Man  are  the  direct  lijie  of  descendants 
of  the  civic  groups  described  so  eloquently  by  de  Tocqueville.  Our 
audience  is  simply  global. 

By  all  means  let  us  establish  normal  relations  with  Cuba,  but  by  all 
means  let  us  not  forget  the  decent  and  honest  people  who  fought  for 
Cuba's  freedom  and  ended  up  in  political  prisons. 

Recognition,  as  Frances  Grant  wrote  in  the  May  1975  issue  of  Hem- 
ispherica,  no  longer  has  the  high  connotation  of  merit.  But  before 
rushing  into  recognition,  let  the  price  for  admission  into  the  com- 
munity of  Western  Hemisphere  nations  be  respect  for  the  rights  of 
neighbor  states  and  the  rights  and  freedoms  of  each  of  its  citizens. 

Mr.  Fkaser.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Young. 

Mr.  Pino. 

STATEMENT  OF  JUAN  PINO  OF  THE  B0A5D  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE 
ORGANIZATION  OF  EX-POLITICAL  PRISONERS  IN  CUBA,  INC. 

Mr.  Pino.  First,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  speak 
before  you.  I  am  going  to  try  to  make  my  statement  short  in  order 
to  give  Mr.  Frank  Calzon  more  time. 
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In  the  early  1960's,  I  was  condemned  to  6  years  at  hard  labor  for 
conspiracy  against  the  Communist  government.  It  was  in  prison  that 
I  personally  experienced  the  Communist  method  of  physical  and  men- 
tal torture,  and  the  complete  violation  of  all  human  rights.  And  I  say, 
"America,  don't  let  this  happen  to  you." 

The  Association  of  Ex-Political  Prisoners  of  Cuba,  Inc.,  is  a  non- 
profit organization  constituted  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Florida, 
with  a  current  membership  of  581.  Its  members  are  women  and  men 
who  have  suffered  in  their  own  flesh  "the  most  cruel,  inhumane,  and 
degrading  political  imprisonment  known  to  America"  imposed  in 
Cuba  by  the  Communist  regime. 

AVo  came  to  exile  with  the  strong  will  to  continue  the  fight  for  the 
freedom  of  our  country  and  to  help,  in  any  possible  way,  the  ones  who 
were  still  in  prison. 

Through  these  past  years,  all  of  us  have  got  together  under  dif- 
ferent associations  and"  fraternities,  to  work  for  those  purposes,  but 
realizing  that  the  best  way  to  accomplish  positive  results  was  to  join 
our  common  efforts  under  just  one  group,  we  celebrated  a  general 
meetinjx  on  July  21,  1974,  to  that  effect.  On  that  date,  the  Association 
of  Ex-Political"  Prisoners  of  Cuba  was  born,  with  the  following  main 
goals:  (1)  To  pursue  the  liberation  of  Cuba,  (2)  to  denounce  the 
violations  of  human  rights  in  the  Cuban  prisons,  (3)  to  obtain  the 
unconditional  freedom  of  all  the  political  prisoners  in  Cuba,  (4)  to 
give  aid  and  assistance  to  ex-prisoners  and  relatives  of  the  ones  in 
prison  who  have  come  to  exile  and  are  in  need,  and  (5)  to  interview 
the  ex-prisoners  when  they  come  to  exile  in  order  to  obtain  from  them 
valuable  information  about  Cuba  and  the  ones  in  prison  there,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  inform  them  about  our  association  and  its  goals. 

Our  association  is  ruled  by  a  board  of  directors  which  is  elected  for 
a  1-year  term  and  meets  once  a  week  in  our  office  located  at  420  SW. 
Eidith  Avenue.  Suite  310,  Miami,  Fla.  We  also  celebrate  general 
monthly  meetinirs  to  discuss  current  events  and  to  keep  the  membership 
well  informed  about  our  activities. 

The  members  of  the  current  board  of  directors  are  Kodolfo  Capote, 
Francisco  Suarez.  Jorcje  A.  Costales,  Maria  Antonia  Mier,  Merceaes 
Kossello,  Rolando  Perez,  Juan  Pino,  Vera  P.  Cisneros,  Pedro  Hernan- 
dez, Sergio  Aguilera.  Heriberto  Suarez  e  Iluminada  Fernandez. 

We  have  constantly  denounced,  by  all  means  and  ways,  the  violation 
of  human  rights  in"  the  Cuban  prisons  to  the  United  Nations,  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  the  Red  Cross  International, 
Amnesty  International,  the  International  Rescue  Committee  and  to 
other  orcranizations.  We  have  also  done  it  through  the  media,  m  Eng- 

lish  and  Spanish.  -r      i    x     -j.        j 

On  September  28,  1974,  when  the  U.S.  Senators  Jacob  Javits  and 

Claiborne  Pell  visited  Havana,  we  sent  them  a  telegram  requesting 

them  to  see  the  prisoners  held  in  the  different  prisons  in  Cuba.  This 

was  not  done.  .       . 

On  January  28,  1975,  we  signed  with  three  other  organizations  a 
document  that  was  sent  to  Dr.  Ghulan  Allana,  president  of  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  of  the  United  Nations,  when  a  meeting  ot  that 
commission  was  taking  place  in  Geneva,  Switzerland.  This  document 
in  its  entirety  is  in  the  U.S.  Senate  Congressional  Record  of  May  7, 
1975,  on  pages  S.  7579  and  S.  7580,  submitted  by  Senator  Helms. 
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The  following  are  some  of  the  paragraphs : 

Dear  Mr.  President :  The  undersigned  organizations,  constituted  fundamentally 
to  proclaim  and  defend  the  respect  of  human  rights  in  Cuba  and  denounce  their 
violations,  especially  those  that  affect  the  political  prisoners  in  that  country, 
appear  before  you  and  with  all  respect  and  regard  do  submit :  First :  That 
according  to  what  has  been  being  posed  in  repeated  denouncement  submitted  to 
your  high  international  organization  for  over  a  decade,  the  treatment  that  is 
applied  to  the  political  prisoners  in  Cuba  presents  a  permanent  pattern  of  serious 
violations  of  human  rights,  characterized  by  ideological  genocide,  institutionalized 
terror  and  crimes  against  humanity. 

Second :  That  these  deeds  characterizing  the  permanent  pattern  of  violations 
of  human  rights  that  is  being  reported  are  comprised  of  murder ;  physical  and 
mental  tortures ;  insufficient  and  sickening  food ;  absence  of  medical  attention ; 
prohibition  of  visits  ;  the  refusal  to  surrender  foodstuffs  and  correspondence  from 
relatives ;  the  imposition  of  political  indoctrination  and  forced  labor ;  the  arbi- 
trary reimposition  of  sentences  on  prisoners  who  have  already  served  those 
which  had  been  imposed  on  them  before,  thus  illegally  extending,  for  an  indefinite 
period  the  term  of  their  imprisonment ;  the  new  arrests  of  those  who  have  been 
set  free  for  any  trumped  up  motive,  real  or  made  up ;  the  placing  of  obstacles 
to  finding  work  and  hindrances  to  leaving  the  country ;  solitary  confinement  in 
closed  cells  where  the  prisoners  become  ill  and  die  without  seeing  sunlight  for 
years;  *  *  *  beatings  with  clubs,  round  irons,  chains,  cables  and  bayonets  and 
imposition  of  all  kinds  of  harassing  measures  such  as  nudity. 

In  the  fourth  paragraph,  we  point  out  the  most  recent  abuses,  among 
hundreds  tliat  constitute  very  serious  violations  of  human  rights,  which 
we  urge  you  to  read. 

In  this  document  we  request  the  naming  of  an  investigating  com- 
mittee for  the  verification  of  the  reported  violations  of  human  rights 
that  would  make  an  on-the-spot  inspection  of  the  political  prisons  in 
Cuba.  No  action  has  been  taken. 

"Wliy,  if  Communist  Cuba  is  a  member  of  the  United  Nations,  have 
its  political  prisons  not  been  inspected,  when  nevertheless  they  have 
been  inspected  in  Chile  and  in  other  member  countries  ? 

"VVliy  have  the  repeated  requests  made  by  the  Red  Cross  Interna- 
tional to  the  Communist  Government  of  Cuba  to  visit  the  prisons  there 
and  give  medical  attention  to  the  prisoners  been  rejected  and  the 
authorization  to  make  the  visits  denied  ? 

Gentlemen,  have  you  asked  yourselves  why  ? 

Mr.  Eraser.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Bingham  will  resume  the  chair  and  I  will  be  back  in  a  minute. 

Mr.  Bingham  [presiding] .  Mr.  Calzon,  would  you  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  PRANK  CAIZON,  CUBAN  STUDENT  LEADER, 
GEORGETOWN   UNIVERSITY,    WASHINGTON,    D.C. 

Frank  Calzon  was  born  in  Cuba  and  came  to  the  United  States  from  Cuba 
in  1960.  He  attended  high  school  in  Miami,  Florida.  He  received  his  B.A. 
degree  in  Political  Science  from  Rutgers  University,  and  received  his  M.A. 
degree  in  Comparative  Politics  from  Georgetown  University  in  August,  1975. 

He  has  been  a  consultant  for  an  international  organization  in  Washington, 
and  writes  occasionally  for  the  American  Literary  Agency  (carried  by  more 
than  100  newspapers  in  Latin  America). 

He  is  co-editor  of  Poetrt/  and  Politics  in  Cuba:  The  Padilla  Affair  (George- 
town Cuban  Series/G.U.C.S.A.,  1975). 

He  has  done  research  on  the  political  prisons  in  Cuba  involving  more  than 
100  interviews.  He  is  working  on  a  typology  of  the  penal  population  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Calzon.  You  have  suggested  that  I  try  to  summarize  my  state- 
ment. How  long  do  I  have? 

Mr.  Bingham.  Ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 
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Mr.  Calzox.  Instead  of  reading  it  I  could  try  to  touch  on  the 
main  points  I  have  in  my  paper.  Before  I  do  that  I  think  I  might  as 
well  take  the  opportunity  to  make  a  very  general  comment  on  a  couple 
of  items  that  were  touched  on  this  afternoon  since  I  won't  have  a 
chance  to  do  that  again.  I  have  one  very  general  comment  and  some- 
thing very  specific. 

The  fact  is  that  there  are  tens  of  tlionsands  of  political  prisoners 
in  Cuba  and  that  has  been  admitted  by  Castro.  Tliere  are  also  800,000 
exiles.  It  looks  to  me  it  would  be  fair  to  expect  that  some  of  them, 
l^oth  the  pi'isoners  and  the  exiles,  to  have  relatives  or  friends  in  Cuba. 
Yet,  ironically  some  of  the  witnesses  we  have  heard,  somewliat 
friendly  to  the  situation  in  Cuba,  visit  the  island  and  talk  to  a  lot  of 
people — but  they  never  find  anyone  that  seems  to  be  persecuted  or 
somewhat  critical  of  the  regime.  I  can  imderstand  the  difficuUv  in 
finding  a  lot  of  people  who  would  be  willing  to  be  extremely  critical, 
but  I  assume  if  someone  spends  3  weeks  in  a  country  that  has  10  per- 
cent of  the  population  in  exile  and  such  a  tremendous  percentage  of 
political  prisoners,  that  they  would  find  someone — at  least  one.  And 
that  is  a  question  that  comes  to  mind  when  I  hear  some  of  these  testi- 
monies about  visits  to  the  island.  The  specific  points  I  would  like 
to  refer  to  have  to  do  with  Mr.  "WHialen's  statement.  I  am  sorry  he 
is  not  here.  He  talked  about  four  main  points  that  have  to  do  with 
reestablishing  relations  with  Cuba.  Perhaps  he  has  a  lot  more  prac- 
tice than  I  have  in  pragmatic  politics  but  I  would  venture  to  say  there 
is  a  little  bit  of  illogical  reasoning  in  some  of  the  things  he  said.  I 
will  try  to  be  brief  on  this.  He  made  four  points.  The  first  point  had 
to  do  with  normalization  of  relations  with  Cuba  and  the  major  argu- 
ment was  that  it  would  be  consistent  with  the  policy  of  detente.  On 
the  other  hand  some  members  of  the  panel  have  explained  they  are 
in  favor  of  embargoes,  boycotts,  and  so  on,  in  terms  of  South  Africa 
and  other  places.  So  the  consistency  arguments,  I  don't  think  it  holds 
much  water.  Each  case  should  be  looked  on  in  its  own  merits.  I  do 
not  believe  because  you  have  relations  with  countrj'^  A  you  must  have 
relations  with  country  B. 

His  second  point  had  to  do  with  the  isolation  argument.  First  he 
said  it  has  not  worked.  Second,  he  said  the  United  States  is  isolating 
itself  because  of  that  situation.  Well.  I  think  there  is  a  misunder- 
standing of  what  the  embargo  was  initially  supposed  to  do.  The 
embargo  was  never  meant  to  overthrow  the  Cuban  regime.  It  merely 
was  an  attempt  to  make  sure  that  the  Cuban  Government  did  not 
engage  in  activities  in  other  countries — as  of  now  the  fiasco  in 
Bolivia  and  other  places  indicates  it  has  worked.  At  least  it  has 
limited  somewhat  the  ability  of  the  Cuban  (rovernment  to  ensfage  in 
the  type  of  activities  that  the  embargo  was  supposed  to  limit  in 
the  first  place. 

Xow  as  to  the  idea  of  isolatino;  the  United  States,  I  don't  see  anyone 
breaking  relations  with  the  United  States.  I  think  the  isolation  arofu- 
ment  holds  true  in  the  case  of  China  in  which  mainland  China  makes 
the  point  if  you  reestablish  relations  with  the  other  party  you  have 
to  break  relations  with  them  so  that  a  choice  has  to  be  made.  Xow 
in  the  U.S.  case  I  don't  see  the  United  States  being  isolated.  The 
final  point  had  to  do  with  economic  development  and  Cuba  being  an 
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ohstacle  to  United  States-Latin  American  relations.  I  think  it  is 
somewhat  simplistic  to  assume  that  just  because  Cuba  is  removed 
from  the  picture,  United  States-Latin  American  relations  are  going 
to  be  a  lot  better  than  they  are  now.  I  think  the  issues  are  much  more 
significant  than  the  Cuban  issue.  I  think  the  issues  that  involve  those 
particular  governments  have  top  priority.  I  don't  think  the  question 
of  rhetoric  will  have  a  definite  impact. 

Leaving  Mr.  Whalen,  I  will  go  into  my  testimony.  He  said  some- 
one had  mentioned  there  were  20,000  political  prisoners  in  Cuba. 
Unfortunately,  as  he  acknowledged,  he  really  did  not  ask  too  many 
questions  on  the  subject.  I  tried  to  do  a  little  research  on  this  and 
I  will  try  to  go  to  the  section  of  my  paper  in  which  I  talk  about  the 
numbers  of  prisoners. 

Now,  I  begin  by  saying  the  estimates  of  the  number  of  prisoners 
are  very  hard  to  come  by,  and  no  official  statistics  are  available.  It 
could  be  stated  safely,  however,  that  "tens  of  thousands  are  held  in 
jails,  concentration  camps,  and  rehabilitation  or  forced  labor  estab- 
lishments." That  is  a  quote  from  Philip  Bonsai,  which  I  assume  some 
of  you  know  was  the  last  American  Ambassador  in  Havana,  in  a 
book  he  published  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

In  mid-1965  Premier  Castro  acknowledged  that  there  were  close 
to  20,000  prisoners;  and  Lee  Lockwood,  an  apologist  for  the  Cuban 
Premier,  indicated  that  the  number  was  "still  growing  *  *  *  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  counter-revolutiojiary  activity  has  been  slacken- 
ing gradually  since  the  IVIissile  Crisis." 

Exile  sources  have  published  larger  estimates.  Jose  Alvarez  Dins 
quotes  a  source  offering  a  list  of  93,631  names  in  1962.  And  Mario  Lazo 
in  Dagger  in  the  reports  seeing  an  official  list  containing  69.315  pri- 
soners in  1967.  During  that  same  year  the  New  York  Times  estimated 
that  there  were  40,000  political  prisoners.  And  also  in  1967  Marino  de 
Medici,  an  Italian  journalist,  estimated  that  there  were  50.000  prisoners 
in  the  regular  prisons  of  the  island.  De  ISIedici's  estimate  is  closer  to  the 
Times,  yet  at  the  same  time  he  reported  there  were  an  additional  80,000 
in  the  UMAP,  military  units  for  aid  to  production,  forced  labor  camps. 

Also,  in  earlier  testimonies  it  was  said  that  the  UMAP  had  been 
changed.  The  situation  has  been  changed  in  one  respect.  They  have 
clianged  the  name  of  the  organization.  Very  often  prison  camps  and 
otlier  groups  are  changed  but  that  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  func- 
tion of  the  group  has  stopped. 

Now  to  summarize  on  the  number  of  prisoners,  the  Journal  de 
Geneve,  writing  on  the  latest  meetings  of  the  United  Nations  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  reported  a  50,000  estimate.  And  as  recent  as 
last  .lune  1,  a  sympathetic  writer  to  the  Cuban  regime  wrote  in  the 
Washington  Post  that  "estimates  vary  from  25.000  to  50,000  prisoners." 

The  Association  of  Former  Cuban  Political  Prisoners  estimated  this 
last  June  that  there  are  60.000  men  and  women  in  the  regular  political 
prisons  of  the  island  without  counting  people  in  workcamps  and  vari- 
ous other  similar  official  programs. 

Whatever  the  exact  figure,  the  evidence  strongly  indicates  that  after 
more  than  15  years  of  revolutionary  government,  extensive  discontent 
persists,  and  the  regime's  continuing  reliance  on  harsh  penalties  and 
new  efforts  to  attain  greater  control  since  1970  strongly  suggest  that 
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dissatisfaction  is  on  the  increase.  So,  I  think  there  seems  to  be  a  con- 
sensus here  that  the  number  is  a  lot  more  tlian  what  is  usually  admitted 
by  Premier  Castro. 

Furthermore,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  not  only  the  number  has 
been  pointed  out,  but  that  a  lot  of  international  organizations  have 
made  the  point  to  denounce  the  situation. 

I  wondered  if  it  would  be  OK  for  us  to  introduce  this  into  the  hear- 
ing record,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  is  a  collection  of  57  items  which  are 
denunciations,  letters  from  prisoners,  and  statements  from  interna- 
tional organizations.^  There  is  also  a  table  of  contents  which  is  anno- 
tated and  basicalh'  tells  us  what  each  item  is.  It  is  a  separate  page, 
about  three  or  four  pages. 

Now,  in  that  volume  that  I  have  here,  I  have  included  the  various 
denunciations  by  the  International  American  Commission  on  Human 
Rights.  The  latest  two  were  dated  May  29.  so  that  they  are  quite  le- 
cent.  And  in  those  denunciations  the  Inter- American  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  denounces  that  the  Cuban  Government  is  denying  medi- 
cal attention  and  depriving  prisoners  from  visits  and  some  prisoners, 
as  was  mentioned  here,  haA'e  not  had  a  vistor  for  5  years. 

In  this  same  collection  of  documents,  there  is  also  a  letter  from  the 
president  of  the  International  Red  Cross — I  think  it  is  dated  1974, 
if  I  remember  correctly,  back  in  November  or  something  like  that — in 
which  he  again  acknowledges  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  and  points 
nut  that  the  International  Red  Cross  has  attempted  to  contact  the 
Cuban  Government  to  intercede  and  so  far  has  been  unsuccessful. 

Also,  I  have  the  latest  denunciation  by  Amnesty  International  in 
London,  published  3  months  ago  in  which  they,  for  the  first  time,  made 
an  official  denunciation  of  Cuba  and  asked  their  members  to  write  the 
Cuban  Premier  in  the  case  of  Hubert  ]Matos. 

I  would  like  to  correct  some  of  the  misconceptions  that  are  usually 
associated  with  the  Cuban  political  prisoners.  First,  a  lot  of  people  be- 
lieve most  of  them  have  direct  connections  or  anything  to  do  with  the 
old  regime.  The  fact  is  that  perhaps  2  or  3  percent  of  them  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  Batista  government. 

Second,  a  lot  of  people  seem  to  forget  the  reasons  why  they  are  in 
prison.  Everybody  assumes  that  a  political  prisoner  is  someone  who 
tries  to  kill  Mr.  Castro  as  has  been  reported  in  the  press  here.  Un- 
fortunately, nobody  asks  what  happened  to  the  100  or  so  people  accord- 
ing to  Cuban  sources  who  attempted  to  kill  the  Cuban  Premier.  The 
Cuban  press  never  reported  anything  like  that.  There  have  never  been 
any  trials.  The  only  thing  we  know  is  that  they  were  tried.  But  no  one 
knows  what  happens  to  those  accused  of  plotting  against  Castro. 

Another  misconception  has  to  do  with  the  type  of  people  that  are 
in  prison  today  in  terms  of  social  class  and  so  on.  Many  of  the  prisoners 
are  there  due  to  the  agricultural  policy  of  the  Government.  The  fact 
is  that  initially  the  revolution  had  the  support  of  most  of  the  rural 
population;  by  1962,  however,  the  Government  had  discarded  its 
original  promises  of  making  the  farmers  owners  of  their  small  farms. 
The  government  was  instead  collectivizing  the  land  into  state  farms 
along  the  Soviet  pattern  so  there  was  a  reaction  to  the  Government 
program.  Basically,  what  I  am  trying  to  say  here  is  that  in  the  Cuban 


^  See  p.  446. 
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context  there  is  an  obvious  relationship  between  Government  pro- 
grams and  the  political  prison.  There  is  no  mechanism  in  Cuban  so- 
ciety to  try  to  come  to  grips  with  any  kind  of  dissent.  So  what  really 
happens  is  that  every  time  the  Government  takes  an  arbitrary  meas- 
ure—and you  have  to  remember  Cuba  has  been  governed  by  decree 
without  a  legislature  or  judiciary  branch  for  15  years— every  time  an 
arbitrary  measure  is  taken,  there  is  some  kind  of  opposition  from  the 
people  affected  and  the  end  result  is  that  the  decree  is  passed,  the  penal- 
ties are  announced,  and  the  people  end  up  in  jail.  So  that  here,  there  is 
an  obvious  politization  of  the  penal  code. 

What  I  am  driving  at  is  that  most  of  the  political  prisoners  m 
Cuba  today  happen  to  be  small  farmers  that  are  opposed  to  the 
policies  of  the  Government. 

In  my  paper,  I  quote  Lee  Lockwood,  an  acknowledged  admirer  of 
the  regime,  who  pointed  out  that  "the  majority  of  the  internees  are 
not,  as  one  might  assume,  men  of  urban  backgrounds,  but  campesinos — 
peasants  from  the  mountains  and  the  outlying  rural  areas.  Most  are 
serving  terms  ranging  from  2  to  20  years  *  *  *." 

In  terms  of  what  is  happening  in  the  agricultural  sector  in  Cuba 
today,  just  let  me  end  this  part  by  saying  that  although  there  is  an 
association  of  small  farmers,  the  right  to  really  own  property  does 
not  exist  because  they  cannot  pass  it  on  to  their  children;  it  passes  on 
to  the  Government  when  they  die  and  they  cannot  sell  it.  There  is  also 
a  serious  problem  in  that  they  are  forced  by  the  Cuban  Government  to 
do  what  the  Cuban  Government  needs  in  terms  of  what  to  plant,  what 
to  grow,  what  to  sell.  They  have  to  turn  over  the  production  to  the 
Cuban  Government.  I  think  that  is  an  aspect  of  the  political  prisoners 
that  is  usually  ignored. 

The  other  two  points — and  I  will  try  to  go  as  fast  as  I  can — is  the 
question  of  the  labor  front.  Cuba  has  had  a  serious  problem  and  con- 
tinues to  have  a  serious  problem  in  the  labor  sector,  not  only  at  the 
beginning  when  the  Cuban  Government  basically  made  the  unions 
instruments  of  coercion,  and  they  have  continued  to  do  so,  but  in  terms 
of  what  they  have  been  calling  lately  absenteeism  and  loafing.  In  other 
words,  since  1970,  there  has  been  a  reaction — and  I  think  most  people 
that  have  studied  the  situation  on  a  regular  basis — Dr.  Eobert 
Alexander  at  Rutgers,  Dr.  Morris  Rothenberg  at  the  Center  for  Inter- 
national Studies,  the  University  of  Miami — most  of  what  you  call 
the  Cuban  watchers  in  academia  here — and  I  am  surprised  they  are 
not  participating  in  your  hearings — agree  there  have  been  more  re- 
strictions since  1970,  since  the  failure  of  the  1970  sugar  crop. 

Now,  in  terms  of  a  labor  front,  what  is  happening  is  the  following. 
The  Cuban  Government  has  made  basically  what  is  an  internal  docu- 
ment or  passport,  a  workers  biography,  which  every  worker  has  to 
have.  I  was  smiling  when  your  colleague  said  that  "wlienever  they  did 
something  good  it  was  always  written  down."  But  Mr.  Whalen  did 
not  say  that  whenever  they  did  something  bad  it  is  also  always  written 
down  and  the  penalties  for  doing  something  bad  outweigh  tre- 
mendously whatever  benefits  they  get  from  whatever  good  they  might 
do. 

Raul  Castro  has  said  that  "Previously,  it  was  necessary  for  trade 
union  leaders  to  constantly  struggle  for  advantages,  for  obtaining 
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more  profits  from  the  capitalist  magnates.  Today,  the  great  task  of  the 
CTC-R  (National  Workers  Union)  and  of  the  trade  unions  compris- 
ing it,  is  to  increase  production,  activate  voluntary  workers,  augment 
discipline  at  work,  increase  yield,  and  improve  the  quality  of  what  is 

produced." 

That  does  not  sound  much  like  an  American  union  to  me. 

The  Cuban  Government  has  also  decreed  that  absenteeism  from 
work  is  defined  bv  decree  as  "the  crime  of  loafing"  and  carries  penal- 
ties ranging  from"  house  arrest  to  imprisonment  in  workcamps  (forced 
labor)  for  1  to  2  years.  So,  if  you  decide  to  go  to  the  beach  for  2,  3, 
or  4  days,  when  you  come  back  you  might  end  up  in  a  camp  for  2  or  3- 
years.  Unfortunately,  the  people  that  see  the  good  side  are  not  seeing 
the  bad  side. 

Finally,  I  think  it  is  very  important — all  my  friends  from  George- 
town kept  telling  me  to  say  something  about  the  repression  of  tiie 
youth  sector,  because  they  follow  this  closely.  I  introduced  evidence 
"about  a  24-year-old  poet  jailed  today  in  Cuba.  In  criticizing  the  dic- 
tatorship, he  has  said  that  the  so-called  "new  man"  has  never  walked 
on  the  streets  of  Havana.  His  name  is  Miguel  Sales — his  crime  was  to 
have  gone  to  Cuba  to  pick  up  his  wife  and  2-year-old  daughter.  Again, 
in  the  evidence  that  I  am  turning  over  to  you,  there  are  letters  from 
him.  There  is  a  statement  from  his  mother,  in  which  she  appealed  to 
Senator  Kennedy,  to  the  President  of  Mexico,  and  other  people  to- 
try  to  save  his  life.  He  was  condemned  to  30  years.  His  wife  has  been 
fired  from  her  job  and  is  staying  with  relatives  in  Cuba  today.  Sales 
was,  by  the  way,  8  or  9  years  old  when  Castro  came  to  power,  and  I 
assume  he  was  not  a  war  criminal  at  the  time. 

There  also  seems  to  be  what  a  lot  of  people  outside  are  calling  re- 
pression of  youth  in  Cuba.  There  is  a  decree  that  was  passed  by  the 
First  National  Congress  on  Education  and  Culture  banning  eccentric 
appearance,  long  hair,  and  tight  pants.  I  know  a  lot  of  people  ai-e 
conservatives  in  this  country  and  are  perhaps  in  agreement  with  that, 
but  the  fact  is  that  in  Cuba  they  are  not  only  in  disagreement  with 
you,  but  they  send  you  to  prison  for  it. 

Now,  according  to  Mr.  Castro,  the  Cuban  teenager  had  the  shame- 
lessness  to  hang  around  downtown  Havana.  Some  of  them  had  the 
nerve  to  destroy  posters  with  the  picture  of  Che  Guevara,  ideal  of 
some  radicals  in  this  coimtry,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  go  along  with 
the  radicals  in  Cuba.  Mr.  Castro  said — this  is  from  a  speech : 

The  Minister  of  Education  tried  persuasion,  tried  reasoning  with  some  of  these 
youngsters,  tried  to  advise  them.  Very  well.  But  of  course,  advice  alone  is  not 
sufficient.  If  they  don't  understand  persuasion,  then  they  will  have  to  imder- 
stand  another  kind  of  procedure.  Those  youngsters  will  be  educated  or  reedu- 
cated ;  those  cases  will  be  treated  the  way  they  should  be  treated. 

The  other  type  of  procedure  was  to  send  out  the  Army  trucks  to 
pick  up  several  hundreds  of  Cuban  teenagers  in  downtown  Havana 
and  send  them  to  workcamps  in  Camaguay  Province. 

And  if  this  is  the  type  of  solution  that  the  regime  is  able  to  come  up 
with  in  regard  to  its  more  pampered  group,  there  is  very  little  that  is 
not  tried  with  other  "unorthodox"  minorities. 

The  First  National  Congress  on  Education  and  Culture  passed  res- 
olutions against  Afro-Cuban  sects,  the  Jehovah  Witnesses,  and  homo- 
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sexuals,  among  others.  "The  pathological  character  of  homosexual 
deviations  was  recognized  *  *  *  all  manifestations  are  to  be  firmly 
rejected  *  *  *  and  it  is  not  to  be  tolerated  for  notorious  homosexuals 
to  have  influence  in  the  formation  of  our  youth  on  the  basis  of  their 
'artistic  ability'." 

They  were  also  barred  from  performing  abroad. 

This  problem  has  been  receiving  considerable  attention.  So  much  so 
that  a  particular  program,  the  UMAP  camps  (of  forced  labor  working 
in  the  fields)  was  initiated  as  a  "rehabilitation  program." 

The  regime  has  also  decreed  that  Cuban  males  between  the  ages  of 
17  and  29  camiot  leave  the  country.  This  is  not  the  kind  of  problem 
that  usually  a  socialist  society  is  supposed  to  have  after  15  years  in 
power,  but  it  is  happening. 

Also,  there  is  a  problem  of  immigration.  What  really  is  happening 
is  that  Fidel  Castro  back  in  1964  or  1965  said  anyone  who  wanted  to 
leave  could  leave,  and  he  mentioned  Matanzas  as  the  port  of  exit.  At 
the  time,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Cubans  began  working  to  get  out 
through  Camarioca.  Since  then,  he  has  virtually  stopped  emigration. 
By  the  way,  his  statement  about  anyone  that  wanted  to  leave  could 
leave,  has  never  been  true.  Males  between  17  and  28,  something  along 
those  lines,  I  think,  16  to  27,  are  not  allowed,  have  never  been  allowed, 
to  leave  Cuba  legally,  so  there  are  many  people  who  cannot  leave  Cuba 
legally. 

One  final  point  is  what  happens  to  those  who  are  willing  to  sign  a 
paper  in  that  society  saying  they  are  so  fed  up  with  the  whole  system 
that  they  want  to  leave.  Inmiediately  they  are  fired  from  their  jobs, 
and  the  committees  for  the  defense  of  the  revolution — those  real 
friendly  characters — come  around  and  they  take  an  inventory  of  what 
you  have.  Since  you  are  fired  from  your  job,  you  have  two  choices. 
You  could  stay  home  or  move  with  a  relative,  but  unfortunately  there 
is  the  vagrancy  law  I  mentioned.  And  since  you  are  a  vagrant,  you 
end  up  in  a  workcamp.  The  Cuban  Government  is  generous  in  that  re- 
spect, because  if  you  don't  want  to  work  in  a  workcamp,  they  send  you 
to  work  in  agriculture  anyway,  without  a  judicial  procedure,  and  you 
work  there  for  2  or  3  years  until  your  time  comes  up. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Could  I  interrupt.  I  have  to  go  to  another  meeting. 
You  have  had  more  than  20  minutes  and  the  chairman  may  wish  to 
hear  more.  I  would  just  like  to  make  one  statement  about  a  previous 
witness  and  then  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  question. 

I  am  sorry  I  was  not  here  when  Dr.  Crahan  finished  her  testimony. 
I  just  wanted  to  express  a  particular  greeting  to  her  because  she  is  a 
member  of  the  permanent  faculty  of  Herbert  Lehman  College,  which 
is  in  my  district,  and  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  her  testimony. 

Mr.  Calzon,  you  present  a  very  impressive  and  documented  case  and 
we  certainly  will  receive  your  documents  in  the  committee  files.  I  think 
the  one  question  that  I  would  like  to  hear  you  address  yourself  to  is 
this.  For  15  vears  now  we  have  had  this  embargo.  All  thesp  matters  that 
you  have  indicated  have  not  gotten  any  better  so  far  as  I  know  except 
possibly  the  treatment  of  religion.  There  are  political  prisoners  today 
as  there  were  15  years  ago.  What  do  you  recommend?  What  method 
do  we  follow  to  improve  this  ?  Mr.  Young  of  the  International  League 
for  the  Eights  of  IMan — and  I  would  like  to  have  him  convey  a  gi'eet- 
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ing  to  Roger  Baldwin  for  me — and  other  organizations,  Amnesty 
International — condemns  the  prisoner  situation  in  Cuba,  but  they 
don't  recommend  the  embargo.  What  purpose  does  the  embargo  serve 
in  improving  the  situation?  Don't  we  have  a  better  chance  of 
improving  it  if  we  have  some  open  contacts  ? 

i\Ir.  Calzon,  The  situation  is  more  complicated  than  some  people 
want  to  believe.  AVhat  I  would  like  to  say  is  that,  first  of  all,  a  lot  of 
organizations  have  been  ineffective  because  no  government  has  at- 
tempted to  support  them.  If  the  United  States  had — I  have  never  heard 
in  15  years  the  United  States  make  the  type  of  effort  on  Cuba  that  was 
made  on  Chile.  I  have  never  heard  the  kind  of  uproar  on  Chile  about 
Cuba.  By  the  way,  in  the  Chilean  case,  I  think  most  estimates  talk 
about  5,000  or  10,000  prisoners  and  for  Cuba  the  estimates  are  a  lot 
greater.  That  does  not  mean  the  Chileans  are  not  suffering. 

Mr.  BiNGiiAisr.  But  we  have  not  imposed  an  embargo  on  Chile. 

Mr.  Calzon.  Yet  some  members  \^'ho  want  to  lift  the  Cuban  embargo 
favor  the  embargo  in  Rhodesia. 

Mr.  Bingham.  That  is  a  matter  of  the  United  Nations  action. 

Mr.  Calzox.  But  the  United  States  supports  that  decision. 

Mr.  Bingham.  But  it  was  a  matter  of  a  decision  taken  by  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council. 

Mr.  Calzon.  In  the  Cuban  case,  by  the  OAS. 

Mr.  Bingham.  That  will  shortly  be  changed. 

Mr.  Calzon.  Possible,  but  that  was  snid  earlier,  too.  I  assume  also 
that  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  when  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  is  not  dictated  either  by  the  U.N.  or  the  OAS  and 
I  think  that  has  been  said  going  back  to  President  Kennedy.  What  I 
am  saying  is  let's  look  at  the  Cuban  problem  on  its  own  merits.  I  don't 
think  the  cliches  in  favor  of  or  against  the  embargo  have  much  merit. 
There  are  people  that  claim  that  if  the  issue  of  human  rights  is  not 
raised,  at  least  either  before  or  concurrently  with  the  lifting  of  the 
embargo,  that  the  prisoners  will  be  in  worse  shape  than  they  are  today 
because  Castro  really  has  nothing  to  gain  afterward.  The  main  thing 
he  seems  to  want  now  is  to  lift  up  the  embargo.  I  am  not  saying  to 
make  a  precondition  of  these  things  but  I  think  it  would  be  appro- 
priate— Senator  Chiles  from  Florida  introduced  a  resolution  2  weeks 
ago,  and  I  have  a  copy  of  it — calling  upon  Secretary  Kissinger  to  raise 
the  issue  of  the  political  prisoners  in  the  OAS.  I  think  if  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple in  this  country  support  this  kind  of  moderate  position,  it  may  have 
some  effect.  I  don't  understand  why — I  talked  to  Senator  McGovem's 
foreign  relations  adviser  before  he  went  to  Cuba  and  I  talked  to  other 
people  before  they  went  to  Cuba  and  I  gave  them  names  of  people 
that  would  be  willing  to  talk  to  them,  relatives  of  prisoners,  prisoners 
that  are  in  jail  that  would  be  willing  to  talk  to  them.  Unfortunately, 
the  Senator  was  quoted  saying  he  went  to  Cuba  to  see  the  achievements 
of  the  revolution  and  not  the  failures. 

It  looks  to  me  any  Congressman  that  has  a  serious  interest  on  the 
Cuban  matter  should  go  and  look  at  the  reality,  the  failures  and  their 
achievements  and,  unfortunately,  as  I  point  out  in  my  paper,  the 
prisoners  are  not  considered  achievements  of  the  revolution.  So  the 
fellows  from  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations  are  not  going  to  take 
you  around  unless  you  ask,  and,  as  someone  here  said,  they  never  ask. 
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Mr.  BiNGiiA^t.  These  two  subcommittees  have  deliberately  focused 
on  both  problems,  the  problem  of  the  embargo  and  the  problem  of 
denial  of  human  rights  and  I  agree  with  you  that  we  should  not 
forget  the  one  because  we  talk  about  the  other.  But  the  question  that 
seems  to  me  is  one  thxit  I  still  don't  sense  an  answer  from  you  is  which 
is  the  better  w^ay  to  go  in  terms  of  achieving  some  change  in  these 
repressive  measures,  whether  we  continue  the  embargo  or  whether  we 
go  some  otlier  route. 

Mr.  Calzox,  1  don't  think  you  have  to  make  a  black  and  white 
decision.  You  can  say  under  what  conditions  would  you  lift  the  em- 
bargo. Besides,  I  don't  think  it  is  fair  to  link  those  two  issues.  I  think 
every  man  in  our  time  has  a  responsibility  to  raise  the  issue  of  human 
rights.  Whether  there  is  an  embargo  or  no  embargo,  relations  or  no 
relations,  Cuba  and  the  United  States  are  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations.  You  participate  in  other  international  meetings  in  which 
there  are  Cuban  delegates — besides  I  think  it  could  have  a  tremendous 
moral  impact  if  tlie  U.S.  Congress  would  start  taking  some  interest  on 
this  thing,  and  not  only  the  people  that  have  traditionally  been  against 
the  Cuban  Government,  because  I  think  the  human  rights  issue  should 
go  bej^ond  that  particular  perspective.  Whether  you  are  in  favor  of 
embargo  or  against  embargo,  I  think  the  evidence  seems  to  indicate  the 
political  prisoners  problem  is  very  serious.  It  has  been  ignored. 

]Mr.  BixGiiAisi.  Sly  point  is  these  hearings  have  focused  on  the 
human  rights.  Our  very  first  witnesses  stressed  that.  They  were  mem- 
bers of  organizations  fully  familiar  w^itli  that  situation.  So  I  think 
_your  criticism  may  be  justified  in  terms  of  otlier  ISlembers  of  the  Con- 
gress but  in  this  committee  we  have  been  trying  to  call  attention  to 
these  very  shortcomings  of  the  society. 

jNlr.  Calzox.  ^Ir.  Chairman,  can  I  ask  you  a  question?  Have  you 
published  any  lengthy  report  on  Cuba,  the  same  way  that  has  been 
produced  on  Chile  ? 

Mr.  BiXGiiAM.  We  have  in  this  subcommittee.  Indeed  we  have. 

Mr.  Calzox.  On  the  prisoners  ? 

Mr.  Bixgiiam.  I  don't  know  if  you  were  here  the  first  day  of  the 
hearings 

Mr.  Calzox.  I  am  talking  about  published  materials,  Mr.  Chairman. 

jNlr.  Fraser.  You  w^ere  interrupted  because  J\lr.  Bingham  had  to  get 
to  another  appointment.  Are  there  some  remaining  points  ? 

]Mr.  Calzox.  I  was  just  right  on  my  last  paragraph.  W^hat  I  would 
like  to  do  is  read  this  last  section.  It  gives  the  names  of  the  people  that 
I  have  mentioned  to  others  and  I  am  doing  this  with  the  hope  that  if  a 
member  of  this  committee  or  another  IVIember  of  Congress  goes  to 
Cuba  they  might  take  an  interest  and  look  these  people  up  and  at  least 
ask  them  questions.  Some  are  in  prison,  some  are  not.  So  it  should  not 
be  difficult  to  see  them.  One  is  Maj.  Huber  Matos,  La  Cabana  Prison, 
Havana ;  Miguel  Sales,  La  Cabana  Prison,  Havana ;  Ana  Lazara  Rod- 
riquez,  America  Libre  Prison  Camp,  Guajay,  Havana;  Mrs.  Clara 
Abralian  de  Boitel,  Jovellar  155,  apto.  5,  Havana,  Cuba — Mrs.  Boitel's 
son,  Pedro  Luis,  was  murdered  in  prison;  Mrs.  Marta  Socarras  de 
Sales,  Calle  21  Xo.  3418,  entre  34  y  36,  Marianao,  Havana — Mrs.  Sales' 
husband  has  been  sentenced  to  30  years  for  attempting  to  bring  her 
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and  their  daughter  to  the  United  States.  Mrs.  Sales  has  been  fired  from 
her  job. 

These  names  could  be  classified  as  some  of  the  "revolutionary  fail- 
ures." The  j)urpose  of  congressional  hearings  and  of  foreign  trips  is 
usually  to  find  out  enough  facts  on  a  subject  for  possible  legislation. 
To  do  so  requires  an  analysis  of  botli  "achievements''  and  failures.  It  is 
rather  unfortunate  that  the  recent  visits  by  ^Members  of  this  Congress 
to  the  island  have  been  perceived  as  attempts  by  freely  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  a  free  people  to  befriend  a  sadistic  tyranny. 

In  this  brief  study  I  have  attempted  to  present  the  facts.  I  am  includ- 
ing a  "selection  of  documents"'  of  more  than  300  pages.  The  issue  now 
becomes  a  matter  between  the  Members  of  this  Congress  and  their 
conscience. 

[Mr.  Calzon's  prepared  statement  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Frank  Calzon 

REPRESSION    and    THE   POLITICAL   PRISON    IN  CUBA  :    A   TYPOLOGICAL   OVERVIEW 

Very  few  contemiwrary  political  developments  have  produced  as  many  essays, 
symposia,  controversies,  articles  and  studies  as  the  present  revolution  in  Cuba/ 
Extensive  as  it  is,  the  literature  on  the  Castroite  revolution  has  nevertheless  dealt 
rather  superhcially  with  a  number  of  topics,  among  them  the  human  rights  issue 
and  its  byproducts :  repression  and  the  political  prisoners  in  the  island. 

One  obvious  reason  for  the  lack  of  an  extended  study  on  the  matter  has  to  do 
with  the  availability  and  reliability  of  data  on  the  subject.  To  the  usual  difSeul- 
ties  associated  with  Cuban  data "  it  must  be  added  that  this  is  not  a  topic  which 
would  receive  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  Foreign  Ministery  authorities  in 
charge  of  showing  the  friendly  visitors  the  achievements  of  the  revolution. 

Auothei*,  is  that  political  realities  exclude  the  possibility  of  independent  sur- 
veys, interviewing,  sampling  and  in  situ  inspections  which  could  provide  much 
of  the  research  input  for  such  a  study.^ 

Cuba,  however,  is  not  unique  in  this  respect ;  the  researcher  with  a  minimum 
familiarity  with  current  methodology  in  comparative  social  studies  has  found 
that  brief  guided  tours  are  no  substitute  for  systematic,  critical  research. 

For  this  short  typology  I  have  relied  on  a  variety  of  sources :  books  and  articles 
in  both  the  Cuban  and  foreign  press;  denunciation  presented  to  various  inter- 
national bodies  ;  letters  smuggled  out  of  prison ;  taped  telephone  conversations — 
one  surprisingly  by  the  mother  of  a  murdered  student  leader  who  denounced  the 
crime  from  Havana ;  letters  from  friends  and  relatives ;  statements  by  Premier 
Fidel  Castro ;  acknowledgements  from  various  public  figures  and  international 
organizations ;  interviews  with  former  political  prisoners ;  and  official  reports 
and  statements  from  international  organizations  such  as  the  International  Red 
Cross,  the  Inter-American  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional, the  International  Rescue  Committee  and  the  International  Commission 
of  Jurists. 

"Soviet-Cuban  collaboration."  explained  Soviet  leader  Brezhnev  during  his 
1974  visit  to  the  island,  "embraces  today  the  most  varied  spheres  of  life.  It  in- 
cludes metallurgy,  agriculture,  the  fishing  fleet,  scientific  research  and  art.  From 
a  simple  form  such  as  commerce  it  reaches  to  include  cooperation  in  production 
and  the  coordination  of  the  national  economic  plans." 


1  See  Nelson  P.  Vald6s  and  Edwin  Lieiiwen's  The  Cuian  Revolution:  A  Research  Study 
Guide  (19^9-1969)  (Albuquerque:  University  of  New  Mexico  Press.  IflTl)  Bihliograrhy 
contains  almost  4.000  entries.  For  more  recent  iniblications  see  Cuban  Studies  Xewsletter 
(Pittsburfrh,  Pern:  University  of  Pittsburgh  Center  for  Latin  American  Studies).  Pub- 
lished biannnally  since  1970. 

-  See  Carmelo  Mesa  Laso's  "Availability  and  Reliability  of  Statistics  in  Cuba."  Latin 
American  Research  Review  (196fO.  Interestingly,  Cuban  Premier  Fidel  Castro  has  ac- 
knowledged that  the  Cuban  government  has  released  false  statistics  to  confuse  the  enemies 
of  the  revolution.  Granma,  Official  organ  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Partv  of  Cuba  (January  2,  196.5). 

•■'For  an  exampple  of  Cuba's  refusal  to  allow  visits  by  independent  academicians  with  a 
solid  reputation  for  serious  research  see  Lowry  Nelson's  Cuha:  The  Measure  of  a  Revolu- 
tion (Minneapolis  :  University  of  Minnesota  Press,  1972)  pp.  VII-VIII. 
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Breshnev's  statement,  emphasizing  the  wide  spectrum  of  Soviet-Cuban  co- 
operation, failed  to  mention  however,  that  the  Soviet  Union  provides  much 
needed  technical  guidance  and  support  in  two  key  areas :  foreign  intelligence  ^ 
and  domestic  control ;  two  areas  which  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  under  the  direct 
control  of  what  is  usually  referred  to  as  the  KGB. 

Thus,  from  April  25  to  27,  1974  the  DGEP  (General  Directorate  of  Penal 
Establishments)  sponsored  the  First  National  Reunion  of  Penal  Establishment 
Specialists  who  had  studied  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  Cuba,  as  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  government  has  extended  the  meaning 
of  "political  crimes"  to  include  almost  every  area  of  human  activity."  This 
politization  of  the  penal  code  is  a  major  departure  from  the  position  traditionally 
taken  by  dictatorial  governments  in  Cuba  and  elsewhere  in  Latin  America  where 
political  crimes  are  usually  defined  as  engaging  in  armed  opposition,  sabotage, 
criticisms  of  the  regime,  general  strikes,  writing  or  distributing  pamphlets,  or 
similar  activities  which  fall  clearly  in  the  context  of  an  open  opposition  to  the 
government. 

In  Cuba  today  the  situation  is  quite  different.  At  least  partially  due  to  the 
dogmatic  character  of  the  regime,  thousands  of  individuals  without  overt  polit- 
ical aims  have  been  sent  to  prison  to  join  the  thousands  who  have  opposed  the 
regime  within  the  traditional  political  context. 

In  spite  of  the  promises  made  by  Fidel  Castro  during  the  insurrectionary 
period  (restoration  of  the  1940  Constitution,  general  elections  within  a  year 
after  achieving  power,  "absolute  guarantee"  of  freedom  of  the  press  and  political 
and  individual  rights,  etc. )''  the  Cuban  government  continues  to  demand  im- 
mediate obedience  to  its  every  whim.  Sixteen  years  after  the  triumph  of  the 
revolution  Cuba  continues  to  be  governed  by  decree  without  an  independent 
judiciary  or  a  legislative  branch.'^ 

The  government  decrees  rely  not  on  the  consent  of  the  governed  but  on  the 
type  of  coercion  and  terror  a  regime  which  is  unaccountable  to  anyone  grows  to 
demand  as  indispen.sable  for  its  own  survival. 

The  politization  of  the  legal  code  has  taken  a  heavy  toll  on  Cuban  society : 
for  every  arbitrary  program  and  every  coercive  measure  of  the  regime  an 
opposition  has  erupted.  The  outcome  has  been  that  every  official  government  goal 
has  been  followed  by  a  new  decree  and  new  directives  defining  new  "crimes"  and 
new  penalties.  What  this  really  means  is  that  almost  every  government  program 
has  brought  on  its  wake  an  influx  of  Cubans  into  the  prisons  of  the  island.  The 
penal  system  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  country  and  can  be  compared 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Stalinist  period  in  the  Soviet  Union.^ 

Estimates  of  the  number  of  prisoners  are  hard  to  come  by,  and  no  official 
statistics  are  available.  It  could  be  stated  safely,  however,  that  "tens  of  thousands 
are  held  in  jails,  concentration  camps  and  rehabilitation  or  forced  labor 
establishments."  ® 

In  mid  1965  Premier  Castro  acknowledged  that  there  were  close  to  twenty 
thousand  prisoners ;  ^"  and  Lee  Lockwood,  an  apologist  for  the  Cuban  Premier, 
indicated  that  the  number  was  "still  growing  ...  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 


*  On  the  coupling  of  Cuba's  DGI  (General  Directorate  for  Intelligence)  and  the  Soviet 
KGB  see  Brian  Crozier's  Soviet  Pressures  in  the  Caribbean  (London:  Institute  for  the 
Study  of  Conflict;  1973)  ;  James  D.  Theberge  (Edit.)  Russia  in  the  Caribbean  (Washing- 
ton: Georgetown  University  Center  for  Strategic  Studies:  1973)  pp.  4.3-47;  and  Leon 
Gour6  and  Morris  Rothemberg's  Soviet  Penetration  of  Latin  America  (Coral  Gables,  Flor- 
ida :   University  of  Miami  Center  for  Advanced  International  Studies,   1975). 

•'  Thus  apolitical  activities  are  suspected.  Those  who  are  not  enthusiastically  in  favor 
of  the  new  order  are  assumed  to  be  against  it. 

«  For  a  documented  account  of  the  impact  of  Castro's  refusal  to  implement  his  promises 
see  Theodore  Draper,  Castro's  Revolution:  Myths  and  Realities  (N.Y.  :  Praeger ;  1962) 
pp.  16-20.  .  ^  . 

^For  an  initial  account  see  Cuba  and  the  Rule  of  Law  (.International  Commission  of 
Jurists :  1962).  Also  Hugh  Thomas  Cuba:  The  pursuit  of  Freedom  (New  York  :  Harper  and 
Row;  1971)  pp.  14.58-1462.  ,  ^ 

8  See  K  S.  Karol  Guerrillas  in  Power  (N.Y.  :  Hill  and  Wang,  1970)  and  Rene  Dumont. 
Is  It  Socialism  (Paris,  1970).  Both  authors  are  well  known  Marxists  who  had  earlier  sided 
with  the  Cuban  experiment.  Both  books  give  ample  evidence  of  the  arbitrary  and  personal- 
istlc  character  of  the  regime. 

19 
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pp.  210-211. 
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counterrevolutionary  activity  has  been  slackening  gradually  since  the  Missile 
Crisis."  " 

Exile  sources  have  published  larger  estimates.  Jos6  Alvarez  Diaz  quotes  a 
source  offering  a  list  of  93,631  names  in  1962.^  And  Mario  Lazo  in  Dagger  in  the 
Heart  reports  seeing  an  official  list  containing  09,315  prisoners  in  1967."  During 
that  same  year  The  New  York  Times  estimated  that  there  were  40,000  political 
prisoners."  And  also  in  1967  Marino  de  Medici,  an  Italian  journalist,  estimated 
that  there  were  50,000  prisoners  in  the  regular  prisons  of  the  island.  De  Medici's 
estimate  is  closer  to  the  Times',  yet  at  the  same  time  he  reported  there  were  nn 
additional  80,000  in  the  UMAP  (Military  Units  for  Aid  to  Production)  forced 
labor  eamps.^^ 

The  Journal  de  Geneve,  writing  on  the  latest  meetings  of  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  reported  a  50,000  estimate.^"  And  as  recent  as  last 
June  1,  a  sympathetic  writer  to  the  Cuban  regime  wrote  in  the  Washington  Post 
that  "estimates  vary  from  25,000  to  50,000  prisoners."  " 

The  Association  of  Former  Cuban  Political  Prisoners  estimated  this  last  June 
that  there  are  60,000  men  and  women  in  the  regular  political  prisons  of  the  island 
without  counting  people  in  work-camps  and  various  other  similar  official 
programs."** 

Whatever  the  exact  figure,  the  evidence  strongly  indicates  that  after  more 
than  fifteen  years  of  revolutionary  government  extensive  discontent  persists, 
and  the  regime's  continuing  reliance  on  harsh  penalties  and  new  efforts  to 
attain  greater  control  since  1970  strongly  suggest  that  dissatisfaction  is  on  the 
increase. 

In  view  of  the  Cuban  government's  repeated  denials  to  various  international 
organizations  who  have  requested  to  visit  the  prisons  in  Cuba,^"  the  only  ones 
who  could  give  an  exact  figure  are  the  Cuban  officials  or  their  Soviet  advisers. 

What  can  be  stated  without  doubt  is  that  Premier  Castro's  penal  code  hasJ 
affected  every  stratum  of  Cuban  society.  The  political  prisoners  are  far  from  a 
homogenous  group :  there  are  relatively  few  who  remained  incarcerated  accused 
of  crimes  related  to  the  old  regime  ;  there  are  also  the  old  revolutionaries,  former 
allies  of  Fidel  Castro  who  felt  betrayed  at  the  radicalization  of  the  process  ;  there 
are  the  rebellious  youths  who  refuse  to  incorporate  themselves  into  the  govern- 
ment plans :  and  the  small  farmers  who  provoked  the  government  wrath  by 
hiding  part  of  their  crops  for  private  consumption ;  those  who  have  been  caught 
writing  a  Cuban  version  of  Samizdav ;  others  like  the  Jehovah  Witnesses  who 
challenge  the  regime  by  refusing  to  participate  in  political  activities ;  and  others 
yet  wlio  have  attempted  to  leave  in  small  boats  without  the  proper  official 
permits. 

The  question  of  free  immigration  is  a  particularly  painful  one :  there  are 
thousands  of  Cubans  who  are  '"legally"  not  permitted  to  leave  the  country.  Those 
who  are  caught  trying  to  flee  are  given  lengthy  prison  terms ;  those  who  apply 
for  exist  visas  are  immediately  fired  from  their  jobs  and  are  then  "permitted" 
to  earn  a  living  "working  in  agriculture."  It  takes  a  minimum  of  two  years  from 
the  time  a  person  applies  to  leave  to  the  time  when  he  is  issued  an  exit  visa. 
In  the  meantime,  regardless  of  physical  condition,  profession  or  other  factors 
they  are  to  work  in  the  fields. 

If  a  person  applies  for  an  exit  visa  and  after  he  is  fired  from  his  job  refuses 
to  "work  in  agriculture"  then  he  is  charged  with  "vagrancy"  and  sentenced  to  a 
work  camp. 


^^Ibid.  Lot-kwood's  book  is  based  on  an  interview  with  Premier  Castro.  He  submitted  his 
material  to  the  Cuban  Premier  before  publishing  to  insure  its  accuracy. 

1- .Jose  Alvarez  Diaz,  Cuba:  Geopolitica  y  Fensamiento  Economico  (Miami:  Editorial 
Universal)  p.  382. 

"  Mario  Lazo,  Dagger  in  the  Heart  (Funk  &  Wagnall ;  1970)  pp.  410-411. 

^*'New  York  Times,  "Havana  relocating  political  prisoners,"  Sept.  24,  1967. 

15  Quoted  by  L.  Nelson  :  already  cited  (p.  223). 

^"Journal  de  Geneve,  Mar.  7,  1975. 

1"  Terri  Shaw.  "Cuban  Prisoners  Said  'Resentenced'  Before  Terms  End,"  The  Washington 
Post.  June  1,  1975. 

1*  My  interview  with  Ms.  Gloria  Solano,  Washington.  June  19,  1975. 

'"  See  among  others  the  Inter-American  Commission  on  Human  Rights'  Report  Regarding 
the  SitiMfion  of  Human  Rights  in  Cuba  (June  13,  1967)  p.  25,  Appendix  No.  2;  also 
Letter  dated  Aug.  1,  1974,  from  the  President  of  the  International  Red  Cross. 
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In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  including  the  fact  that  their  homes  and  personal 
possessions  are  confiscated  by  the  state,  "over  seven  hundred  thousand  people 
have  emigrated  from  Cuba  since  Castro  came  to  power."  ™  And  they  are  not,  as 
Professor  Ernst  Halperin  has  pointed  out  confined  to  the  upper  classes :  "among 
more  recent  immigrants,  there  is  a  steadily  rising  proportion  of  persons  from 
the  lower  sector,  workers  and  peasants  ;  these  are  as  antagonistic  to  the  regime  as 
the  dispossessed  members  of  the  upper  class."  ^ 

The  aforementioned  retrictions  are  illegal  according  to  the  Cuban  Constitu- 
tion of  1940,  which  has  not  as  yet  been  legally  replaced ;  they  also  contravene 
various  United  Nations  and  other  international  accords ;  and  at  least  in  spirit — 
because  trade  relations  are  not  as  yet  involved — fly  in  the  face  of  the  Jackson 
Amendment. 

In  order  to  attempt  to  understand  why  roughly  10%  of  the  population  has 
made  the  decision  to  pay  those  penalties  and  go  into  exile,  we  must  now  turn  to 
a  brief  history  of  the  various  stages  that  marked  the  development  of  the  political 
prison  in  Cuba. 

The  old  regime  crumbles;  the  first  prisoners 

Upon  the  revolutionary  victory  during  the  first  few  days  of  1959,  a  prepon- 
derant majority  of  the  Cubans,  and  most  sectors  in  Cuban  society  supported  the 
revolution.  During  that  first  stage,  however,  the  first  inklings  of  what  would 
develop  into  a  full  fledged  police-state  began  to  appear. 

Fulgencio  Batista,  it  must  be  remembered  had  fled  the  night  of  December  31, 
19.58,  while  the  bulk  of  the  revolutionary  army — including  Fidel  Castro — was 
still  at  the  other  end  of  the  island  in  the  Oriente  mountains.  Thus,  most  of 
the  major  individuals  involved  in  the  old  regime  had  made  it  out  of  Cuba  even 
before  the  rebels  had  really  established  that  Batista  had  fled. 

Left,  however,  were  a  handful  of  army  officers  and  others  who  were  often 
not  the  main  culprits,  but  who  had  been  caught  in  the  preceding  civil  war.  Many 
were  charged  and  tried.  There  were  procedural  arbitrarities,  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  had  been  suspended,  and  the  atmosphere  as  one  indi\'idual  charged  with 
"war  crimes"  pointed  out,  was  more  that  of  a  Roman  circus,  than  that  of  a 
court  room." 

In  another  notorious  case,  a  group  of  former  pilots  in  the  Cuban  airforce  were 
tried  and  found  innocent  of  having  committed  war  crimes.  Fidel  Castro  was 
not  happy  with  the  decision.  He  had  them  retried  and  condemned."^ 

The  irregular  proceedings  and  the  obvious  injustices  that  were  being  com- 
mitted were  usually  explained  away  in  terms  of  the  confusion  of  the  times  and 
the  emotionally  charged  character  of  the  revolutionary  victory. 

Many  of  those  men,  some  innocent,  some  not — tried  under  unusual  circum- 
stances during  the  first  few  months  of  1959  were  often  executed.  Most  of  those 
who  were  not  became  the  first  group  of  political  prisoners  in  post-revolutionary 
Cuba. 

The  shift  to  the  left:  revolutionaries  in  prison 

If  during  the  first  few  months  of  1959  the  officers  of  the  old  armed  forces  were 
being  tried,  during  the  last  months  of  the  year  an  unexplainable  development 
was  happening :  after  Fidel  Castro  refused  to  make  good  his  democratic  promises, 
many  of  his  former  friends,  men  vrho  had  fought  for  the  revolution  in  the 
mountains  and  in  the  urban  underground  were  being  taken  to  trial. 

The  period  extends  roughly  from  mid  1959  until  the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco.  It  was 
characterized  by  Castro's  disavowal  of  his  democratic  promises,  and  his  growing 
reliance  on  the  Communist  cadres,  who  had  played  an  insignificant  role  during 
the  insurrectionary  period. 

Many  significant  figures  in  the  revolutionary  government  expressed  their  oppo- 
sition :  the  head  of  the  Air  Force  fled  to  Florida  and  denounced  the  presence 
of  members  of  the  Cuban  Comnnmist  Party  (PSP)  in  key  positions :  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  author  of  the  Agrarian  Reform  Law  was  executed;  the 
Revolutionary  President,  hand-chosen  by  Mr.  Castro,  was  forced  to  resign  and 

-0  p.  rionsal  ;  previously  quoted.  (P.  100). 

21  Ernst  Halperin,  "The  Cuban  Revolution  in  1968."  Current  Histon/  (.Tanuary  1069) 
p  46.  Professor  Halperin  was  at  the  time  with  the  Political  Science  Department  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

--' Thomas  :  previously  cited  (p.  10S8). 

-'■'  Thoiiias  ;  previously  quoted,  p.  1202. 
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^eventually  sought  asylum  in  a  foreign  embassy;  the  General  Secretary  of  the 
Cuban  Confederation  of  Workers  was  sent  to  prison ;  and  many  ministers  and 
key  people  in  the  revolutionary  process  went  into  exile. 

The  president  of  the  Federation  of  University  Students  at  the  Universidad 
Central  (Las  Villas  province)  was  executed,  as  well  as  various  other  groups 
from  the  University  of  Havana. 

In  one  famous  case,  the  military  commander  of  Camaguey  province,  Rebel 
Armv  Major  Huber  Matos,  resigned  his  post  in  a  personal  letter  to  Castro  in 
which  he  alluded  to  the  Communist  influence  in  the  government.  Castro  had 
him  arrested.  The  head  of  the  Rebel  Army  disappeared  mysteriously  on  a  flight 
from  Camaguey  to  Havana ;  and  in  the  trial  that  followed  the  Cuban  Premier 
aceussed  Matos  of  slandering  the  revolution  (since  the  revolution  "was  not  Com- 
munist") and  sentenced  him  to  20  years  for  treason. 

Many  of  those  who  opposed  the  betrayal  of  the  revolution  remain  in  prison 
to  this' day.  Matos  has  been  severely  beaten.  He  has  not  been  allowed  to  receive 
visitors  during  the  last  5  years,  and  has  been  denied  medical  attention.  Amnesty 
International  asked  its  members  last  March  to  write  to  Fidel  Castro  on  his 
behalf.^ 

Another  well  known  case  was  that  of  Pedro  Luis  Boitel,  a  student  leader  at 
the  University  of  Havana  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  urban  underground 
against  Batista.  Boitel  opposed  the  "statization"  of  the  University  and  the 
Federation  of  Students  and  was  sentenced  to  10  years  in  prison.  At  the  end  of  his 
term  the  regime  refused  to  release  him.  He  participated  in  several  hunger 
strikes,  and  after  a  severe  beating  in  the  Principe  Castle  he  died  without  receiv- 
ing medical  assistance.  He  was  buried  in  secret."' 

Boitel  was  in  prison  until  his  death  in  May  1972.  He  belonged  to  a  particular 
group  of  prisoners,  those  with  impressive  revolutionary  records  who  took  a 
stand  early  in  the  process.  To  this  day  many  of  them  are  kept  incommunicado 
from  other  prisoners. 

The  farm  sector 

Although  initially  the  revolution  had  the  support  of  most  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion, by  1062  the  government  had  discarded  its  original  promises  of  making  the 
farmers  owners  of  their  small  farms.  The  government  was  instead  collectivizing 
the  land  into  state  farms  along  the  Soviet  pattern.  Rural  associations  such  as 
the  "Colonos"'  and  "Hacendados"  had  been  dissolved  by  January  of  1961. 

The  AXAP,  or  National  Association  of  Small  Farmers  was  created  more  as 
an  instrument  of  government  policy  than  anything  else :  not  even  its  president  is 
elected  by  the  members  of  the  organization.  Farmers  are  forbidden  to  slaughter 
their  own  animals  and  are  required  to  sell  their  crops  to  the  government.  They 
"own"  their  farms  for  life,  i.e.  they  cannot  be  sold  or  inherited.  Since  the 
nationalization  of  all  small  businesses  (barbershops,  bars,  news-stands,  etc.) 
in  196,8,  the  small  farmers  are  the  only  private  entrepeneurs  remaining  in 
Cuba.-' 

A  French  Marxist,  Ren^  Dumont  reported  in  1070  that  Cuban  agriculture  was 
being  militarized  :  "The  military  in  charge  of  work  crews  carry  revolvers  which 
is  understandable  (sabotage)  but  makes  me  uneasy  .  .  .  In  the  South  of  Central 
America  one  recognizes  the  l)Oss  on  a  plantation,  whether  he  be  the  owner  or 
manager,  by  the  fact  that  he  carries  a  revolver,  whereas  his  workers  have 
machetes  .  .  ." 

The  effort  to  control  the  rural  population  had  began  somewhat  earlier.  Lee 
Lockwood,  an  acknowledged  admirer  of  the  regime  had  pointed  out  that  "the 
majority  of  the  internees  are  not,  as  one  might  assume,  men  of  urban  back- 
gronnds,  but  campesinos — peasants  from  the  mountains  and  the  outlying  rural 
areas.  IMost  are  serving  terms  ranging  from  two  to  twenty  years  .  .  ."  ^ 


24  Sep  "Cnhan  Prisonprs  Saifl  'Resentenrpcl'  Bpfore  Terms  End."  The  Wnshinqtnn  Poxt, 
.Tiinp  1.  1075.  Dcnounciati07i  to  the  Human  Rights  Commission  of  the  United  Nations; 
Mar"!!  If)?.";.  „      ,^„„ 

-^  Intpr-Amprican  Commission  on  Human  Rights.  Resolution  on  Case  16n.', ;  April  27,  197.3.^ 
National    Catliolic    Npws    SprvicP.    ".Tailed    Studpnt   Leader   Dies   in    Cuba   from   Torture. 
June  .5.  1072.  Also  Appeal  from  Clara  Ahrahan  de  Boitel  to  save  her  son.  To  Pan!  VI. 

2".!.   Snclvlicki,  Cuha,  Castro  and  Revolution   (11.  of  Miami  Prpss  :  1072)   p.  !^7. 

2'R.  Dnmont.  "Tlie  militarization  of  Fidelismo,"  Dissent  (Sept.  1970)  p.  417. 

28  Lee  Lockwood,  previously  cited.  P.  210. 
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Since  then,  the  revolutionary  leadership  has  tightened  its  controls.  At  the 
Second  Farmers  Congress  (ANAP)  in  1971,  the  organization  approved  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  the  eradication  of  "every  remaining  vestige  of  class  and  private 
ownership  of  the  means  of  production."  Thus  in  fact  calling  for  its  own  eradica- 
tion. The  farmers  however  had  demonstrated  some  interest  in  finding  w^ays  that 
would  allow  them  to  sell  some  of  their  crops.  Fidel  Castro  was  very  clear  on 
that  point :  Those  individuals  who  engage  in  black  market  operations  .should  be 
made  the  object  of  political  work.  And  the  incorrigible  ones  should  be  deprived 
of  all  their  rights  and  be  treated  as  class  enemies  .  .  .^° 

Thus  in  the  rural  sector  the  government  programs  have  encountered  enough 
resistance,  which  is  often  tran.slated  into  low  production,  to  make  it  necessary 
for  the  Cuban  Premier  to  raise  the  specter  of  "class  enemies."  More  than  half  of 
the  political  prisoners  in  today's  Cuba  continue  to  come  from  rural  backgrounds. 

The  lahor  front 

Paralleling  its  farm  policy,  after  its  initial  wide  spread  support,  the  regime 
decided  to  acquire  absolute  control  of  the  unions  so  that  they  would  in  fact 
become  instruments  of  government  policy.  Raul  Castro  put  it  bluntly  in  1963 : 
"Previously,  it  was  necessary  for  trade  union  leaders  to  const-antly  struggle  for 
advantages,  for  obtaining  more  profits  from  the  capitalist  magnates.  Today  the 
great  task  of  the  CTC-R  (National  Workers  Union)  and  of  the  trade  unions  com- 
pressing it,  is  to  increase  production,  activate  voluutary  workers,  augment  disci- 
pline at  work,  increase  yield,  and  improve  the  quality  of  what  is  produced  .  .  ."  ^ 

To  this  day,  some  of  the  union  leaders  who  opposed  the  total  abdication  of  union 
rights  continue  in  prison.  Among  them,  David  Salvador,  former  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  Revolutionary  Confederation  of  Cuban  Workers. 

Beginning  in  1970,  the  regime  has  enacted  a  series  of  new  decrees  punishing 
"absentism,"  "loafing,"  and  introducing  the  "workers  biography,"  which  is  a 
complete  file  of  his  behavior,  attitudes,  etc.  to  be  kept  at  his  labor  center.  Entries 
are  to  he  made  for  such  things  as  "activities  that  negatively  affect  production, 
disturb  labor  discipline,  and  show  a  low  level  of  consciousness."  Failure  to  meet 
production  quotas  is  also  to  be  indicated. 

Absenteeism  from  work  is  defined  by  decree  as  "the  crime  of  loafing"  and 
carries  penalties  ranging  from  house  arrest  to  imprisonment  in  workcamps 
forced  labor)  for  one  to  two  years.^ 

The  Cuban  prison  system,  it  must  be  noted,  is  a  huge  soiirce  of  slave  labor 
along  the  Stalinist  model.  Prisoners  that  are  considered  dangerous  are  kept 
in  maximum  security  pri.soms  which  are  nevertheless  a  small  section  of  the  total 
prison  system  with  various  specialized  jails,  work-camps,  rehabilitation  centers, 
etc. 

In  every  province  the  government  also  has  various  "open  fronts"  composed 
by  traveling  brigades.  In  Havana  alone  there  are  8  fronts.  Prisoners  are  thus 
used  for  most  construction  projects,  often  working  many  additional  hours  of 
"voluntary  work"  each  week.  Most  of  the  country  schools,  roads,  etc.  have  been 
built  by  prisoners,  which  in  many  cases  end  up  receiving  thirty  or  fourty  pesos 
a  month,  which  are  sent  to  their  families. 

Ironically,  some  of  the  "revolutionary  showcases"  which  are  part  of  the  official 
guided  tours  have  been  built  by  slave  labor. 

Often  during  the  sugar  crop  the  official  Cuban  press  reports  the  movement 
of  "brigades  from  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior."  Those  brigades  are  composed 
for  the  most  part  by  dissidents  and  political  prisoners. 

Building  the  New  Man:  Repression  of  the  youth  sector 

One  of  the  main  constants  in  revolutionary  policy  has  been  its  preoccupation 
with  the  younger  generations.  The  New  Man,  however,  has  not  as  yet  traveled 
down  the  old  streets  of  Old  Havana,  as  a  24  year  old  poet  has  explained  it  in  a 
poem  which  has  circulated  among  student  groups  in  Cuba. 

The  poet,  Miguel  Sales,  is  now  serving  his  second  sentence  in  the  political 
prison  at  La  Cabaiia  Fortress  in  Havana.  His  "crime"  having  returned  to  the 
i.sland  to  pick  up  his  wife  and  two  year  old  daughter.^ 


-'■' Ornnmn    (Official   Orjran  of  the  Cuban  Communist  Party)   .Tan.  9.  1972. 

"'>  Rcroiucidn,  .Tannary  2-3,  196.3,  p.  4.  Revohicion  was  the  official  newspaper  in  Cuba  dur- 
ing the  first  years  of  the  revolutionary  sovernment. 

•''1  Law  No.  1231.  Mar.  16.  1971  :  Gr'nnmn,  Mar.  2S,  1971. 

3-  "Exilps  Get  30  Years  in  .Tail."  The  Miami  Herald,  Nov.  14,  1974.  See  also  letters  anrl 
acknowledsements.  Sales'  mother  appealed  to  Senator  Kennedy  and  the  Presidents  of 
Mexico  and  Venezuela  to  save  his  life. 
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According  to  Cuban  official  sources  60%  of  those  in  the  16  year  old  group 
were  neither  studying  nor  working  in  1971 ;  79%  of  those  who  entered  elementary 
school  in  1965  did  not  complete  the  6th  grade,  and  86%  of  those  who  went  to 
high  school  quit  before  graduation.^ 

Castro  has  put  the  blame  for  the  high  rate  of  juvenile  delinquency  on  "leniency 
of  the  existing  (pre-revolutionary)  Cuban  criminal  code  with  respect  to  offenses 
committed  by  youths  under  18  years  of  age."  ^ 

The  official  youth  publications  have  decried  "eccentric  appearance,  long  hair 
and  tight  pants."  After  condemning  as  "men  of  a  bankrupt  universe"  those 
youths  who  like  modern  music  and  dance  their  "epileptic  dances  with  the  great 
shamelessness,"  the  Minister  of  Education  called  for  greater  discipline  to  control 
the  rebellious  youths. 

Fidel  Castro  explained  the  government's  position :  "The  Minister  of  Education 
tried  persuasion,  tried  persuasion,  tried  reasoning  with  some  of  these  young- 
sters, tried  to  advise  them.  Very  well.  But  of  course,  advice  alone  is  not  suffi- 
cient. If  they  don't  understand  persuasion,  then  they  will  have  to  understand 
another  kind  of  procedure  .  .  .  Those  youngsters  will  be  educated  or  reedu- 
cated ;  those  cases  will  be  treated  the  way  they  should  be  treated.  .  .  ."  ^ 

The  "other  type  of  procedure"  was  to  send  out  the  Army  trucks  to  pick  up 
several  hundred  Cuban  teenagers  in  downtown  Havana  and  send  them  to  work- 
camps  in  Camaguey  province. 

Significantly,  the  regime  has  also  decreed  that  Cuban  males  between  the 
ages  of  17  and  29  cannot  leave  the  country. 

In  view  of  these  restrictions  and  of  the  hard  line  approach  the  regime 
chooses  to  use  in  regard  to  its  most  pampered  group,  there  is  very  little  that 
remains    untried    in    their    efforts    to    control    other    "unorthodox"    minorities. 

The  drive  for  total  conformity/ :  Representation  of  Afro-Cuban  sects,  intellectuals, 
the  Jehovah's  Witnesses,  homosexuals,  and  others 

Since  the  mid  1960's  special  units,  at  one  time  called  UMAP  (Military  Units 
for  Aid  to  Production)  were  created  ".  .  .  to  include  only  young  men  of  draft 
age  whose  moral  outlook  did  not  in  the  eye  of  the  authorities,  make  them  fit  for 
regular  military  duty.  The  units  became  a  catchall  for  homo.sexuals  and  other 
undesirables  and  in  fact  functioned  as  prison  camps."  ^ 

The  First  National  Congress  on  Education  and  Culture  (1971)  passed  various 
resolutions  against  the  Afro-Cuban  sects,*^  the  Jehovah's  Witnesses,  homo- 
sexuals and  dissident  intellectuals  among  others:  ".  .  .  the  pathological  char- 
acter of  homosexual  deviations  was  recognized  ...  all  manifestations  are  to 
be  firmly  rejected  .  .  .  and  it  is  not  to  be  tolerated  for  notorious  homosexuals 
to  have  influence  in  the  formation  of  our  youth  on  the  basis  of  their  "artistic 
ability'."  =" 

They  were  also  barred  from  performing  abroad. °® 

These  measures  cannot  be  minimized,  as  some  have  attempted  to  do  outside 
the  island  by  blaming  them  to  the  "machismo  mentality."  The  fact  is  that  in 
spite  of  social  pressures  there  was  never  a  systematic  massive  repression  of 
homosexuals  in  the  Island. 

In  regard  to  the  intellectuals,  the  revolutionary  policy  has  been  that  they 
are  able  to  write  freely,  as  long  as  they  are  subservient  to  tlie  revolution.  Castro 
said:  "In  liehalf  of  the  Revolution  everything;  against  the  Revolution  nothing 
at  all.  .  .  "  *" 


3^5  Pveni=a  Latina  (Cuba's  official  news  and  prona^anrta  aErenoy)  D!rrrf  inm  Ciihn.  "Cnbn's 
Spcond  EdueatioTial  Revolution,"  Havana.  Aufr.  15.  197.3)  No.  81.  ES2814.  See  also  Carmelo 
Mesa  Lago,  "Castro's  Domestic  Course,"  Prohlems  oj  Communism,  (September  1973)  p.  35. 

M  Ibirl. 

3^  Onote-1  in  "Gene'-.ition  Gap  Cuban  Style."  Difment.  .Tanuary  1970. 

=«  .lose  Yslesias.  "The  Case  of  Herberto  Paflilla."  Xev  Yo7-k  Review  of  Bookx,  .Tnne  ?!. 
1971.  T'ntil  the  resrime's  overt  renression  of  the  Cuban  intellectual  community,  Tglesias 
had  ■written  very  fnyorahly  about  the  revolution. 

3"  In  rf>!r?ird  to  fmiiigo  and  ahnrnas,  the  Afro-Cuban  sects,  the  issue  seems  to  be  at  least 
in  nnrt  that  they  are  secret  societies. 

^■^r.rnnma,  official  ortran  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Cuba,  May  9,  1971. 

^TUiPl  Casto.  Words  to  the  Intellectuals  (Publications  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Relations),  June  1961. 
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In  spite  of  various  crises,  including  the  ordering  of  various  writers  into  the 
UMAP  camps,  the  situation  remained  somewhat  fluid  until  1971,  when  Heberto 
Padilla,  a  Cuban  poet  internationally  recognized,  was  imprisoned.  Padilla  had 
the  temerity  of  attempting  to  have  his  poems  smuggled  out  of  the  island  to  be 
published  abroad. 

Padilla  had  said  in  one  of  his  poems  : 

Don't  tell  me  that  there  are  crimes  more  or  less  beautiful 

becavise  there  are  no  beautiful  crimes. 

There  are  no  degrees  in  crime. 

Don't  attempt  to  convince  me  that  every  hope 

has  to  be  for  a  time  in  the  hands  of  executioners  .  .  ." 

After  more  than  a  month  of  strict  confinement,  the  regime's  security  police 
"persuaded"  Padilla  to  recant  and  to  confess  publicly  that  he  had  committed 
the  errors  attributed  to  him. 

Padilla's  "confession"  prompted  a  letter  signed  by  more  than  sixty  European 
and  Latin  American  intellectuals.  The  group  which  included  some  of  the  most 
well-known  leftist  intellectuals :  J.  P.  Sartre,  Susan  Sontag,  Octavio  Paz,  Simone 
de  Beauvnis,  and  others,  addressed  the  Cuban  Premier :  "We  believe  it  our  duty 
to  communicate  to  you  our  shame  and  anger.  The  pitiful  text  of  the  confession 
that  Heberto  Padilla  has  signed  could  have  only  been  obtained  by  means  of 
methods  which  are  the  negation  of  legality  and  revolutionary  justice  .  .  ."  *^ 

Referring  to  the  proceedings  as  recalling  "the  most  sordid  moments  of  Stalinist 
times,  its  prefabricated  judgments  and  witch  huntings,"  they  pleaded  with  the 
Cuban  Premier  "to  spare  Cuba  from  the  dogmatic  obscurantism,  and  cultural 
xenophobia,  and  the  repressive  system  that  Stalinism  imposed  in  socialist 
countries  .  .  ."  *" 

On  April  30,  1971  Fidel  Castro  delivered  his  reply  while  addressing  the  First 
National  Congress  on  Education  and  Culture  in  Havana.  He  said  :  "Now  you  linow 
it,  bourgeois  intellectuals  and  bourgeois  libelants,  agents  of  the  CIA  .  .  .  you 
will  not  be  allowed  to  come  to  Cuba  just  as  UPI  (United  Press  International) 
and  AP  (Associated  Press)  are  not  allowed  to  come.  Our  doors  will  never  again 
give  tliem  the  chance  to  come  here  as  jury  members  ...  in  order  to  win  an  award, 
whether  national  or  international,  he  must  be  a  true  revolutionary,  a  true  poet, 
a  triie  revolutionary."  ** 

Since  then,  the  Cuban  intellectuals  are  required  total  obedience  to  the  official 
guidelines.  The  result  has  bf>en  a  growing  number  of  intellectuals  who  refuse  to 
write  for  the  approved  publications.  Some  have  been  sent  to  work-camps,  and  a 
Cuban  variant  of  the  Soviet  Samizdav  is  published,  albeit  irregularly  in  the 
island. 

Conclusion 

The  penal  population  in  the  political  prisons  in  Cuba  is  a  representation  of 
Cuban  .society.  Every  major  group :  labor,  farmers,  youth  ;  minorities  such  as  the 
Jehovah's  Witnesses  and  others  are  represented.  They  are  imprisoned  due  to  spe- 
cific policies  against  them  by  the  regime. 

Although  specific  figures  are  not  available,  there  seems  to  be  a  consensus 
among  most  sources  that  there  are  around  50.000  political  prisoners  in  Cuba. 

Aside  from  the  prisoners  who  are  serving  sentences  for  strictly  political  crimes, 
there  are  thousands  of  others  who  are  sent  to  prison  as  a  systematic  way  of 
handling  pressrires  in  Cuban  society. 

Numerous  international  organizations  have  called  attention  to  the  problem. 
The  International  League  for  the  Rights  of  Men  is  presenting  a  separate  report 
here  today.  Amnesty  International  asked  its  members  this  March  to  write  to  the 
Cuban  Premier.  In  some  of  its  Yearhooks  and  in  a  letter  dated  August  1.  1974. 
the  president  of  the  Internntional  Red  Cross  acknowledged  its  inability  "to 
achieve  any  practical  results." 


«  Pnrtn/  nnd  Politics  Selected  Poems  of  Herherto  PadUla.  (F.  Calzon.  L.  Ymayo,  M.  L. 
Alvarez,  editors)  Washington:  Georgetown  University  Cuban  Series/G.U.C.S.A.  ;  1974) 
p.  .57. 

■•^^  "Sixty  Wost^rn  Tntel1pf*tuals  B<^ratp  Castro."  The  Neto  York  Times,  May  22,  1971.  See 
also  Le  Monde.  Apr.  29,  1971.  and  Le  N'nuvel  Ohservateur,  Mar.  8,  1971. 

'"  The  New  York  Times,  May  22,  1971.  Front  page. 

«  Granma,  May  9,  1971. 
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The  International  Commission  of  Jurists,  the  International  Rescue  Committee 
the  World  Office  of  the  Jehovah's  Witnesses  have  also  made  efforts  in  regard  to 
the  prisoners  in  Cuba. 

As  late  as  May  29th,  the  Inter- American  Commission  on  Human  Rights  passed 
two  resolutions  denouncing  violations  of  the  rights  "to  life,  liberty,  and  personal 
security ;  equality  before  the  law,  fair  trial,  protection  from  arbitrary  arrest  and 
due  process  of  law." 

Earlier  the  Commission  had  reported  that : 

".  .  .  there  are  many  persons  in  Cuba,  including  women  and  children,  who  have 
been  jailed  for  political  reasons  and  executed  without  prior  trial  or  after  a  trial 
in  which  the  accused  did  not  enjoy  the  guarantees  of  due  process. 

".  .  .  That  the  situation  of  the  political  prisoner  in  Cuba  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment after  having  been  arbitrarily  arrested  and  subjected  to  trials  in  which  the 
guarantees  of  due  process  have  not  been  observed,  continues  to  have  extremelv 
serious  characteristics  incompatible  with  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  Charter 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States,  the  American  Convention  of  Human 
Rights,  the  American  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  Duties  of  Man,  and  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights." 

Specific  characteristics  of  the  prison  system  that  have  received  considerable 
attention  by  the  above  mentioned  international  organizations  are  the  following : 
Murders ; 

Nakedness,  body  searches,  beatings ; 
Illegal  reimposition  of  sentences  ; 
Lack  of  medical  attention  ; 
Inadequate  food ; 

Lack  of  visits,  sometimes  for  years. 
During  various  recent  trips  to  the  island,  several  members  of  Congress  were 
given  several  names  and  addresses  of  prisoners  and  relatives,  who  in  spite  of 
the  consequences,  would  be  willing  to  talk  to  members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  in 
Cuba. 

Unfortunately,  Sen.  McGovern  and  others  have  taken  the  position  that  they  go 
to  Cuba  to  see  only  the  achievements  of  the  revolution. 

The  prisoners  and  their  families  are  not  usually  listed  as  part  of  those  achieve- 
ments, and  therefore  they  are  not  included  in  the  official  tours  given  by  the 
Foreign  Ministry. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  Cubans  we  have  alluded  to  : 
Major  Huber  Matos,  La  Cabaiia  Prison,  Havana. 
Miguel  Sales,  La  Cabana  Prison,  Havana. 

Ana  Lazara  Rodriguez,  America  Libre  Prison  Camp,  Guajay,  Havana. 
Mrs.  Clara  Abrahan  de  Boitel,  Jovellar  155,  apto.  5,  Havana  Cuba.   (Mrs. 
Boitel  son,  Pedro  Luis,  was  murdered  in  prison.) 

Mrs.  Marta  Socarras  de  Sales,  Calle  21  #3418,  entre  34  y  36,  Marianao, 
Havana.  (Mrs.  Sales  husband  has  been  sentenced  to  30  years  for  attempting 
to  bring  her  and  their  daughter  to  the  United  States.  Mrs.  Sales  has  been 
fired  from  her  job.) 
These  names  could  be  classified  as  some  of  the  "revolutionary  failures."  The 
purpose  of  Congressional  hearings  and  of  foreign  trips  is  usually  to  find  out 
enough  facts  on  a  subject  for  possible  legislation.  To  do  so  requires  an  analysis 
of  both  "achievements"  and  failures.  It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  the  recent 
visits  by  members  of  this  Congress  to  the  island  have  been  perceived  as  attempts 
by  freely  elected  representatives  of  a  free  people  to  befriend  a  sadistic  tyranny. 
'  In  this  brief  study  I  have  attempted  to  present  the  facts.  The  issue  now  be- 
comes a  matter  between  the  members  of  this  Congress  and  their  conscience. 

Mr,  FiLVSER,  Thank  you  ver^^  mnch. 

Mr.  Calzon.  Thank Vou.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Mr.  Blester. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  I  don't  have  a  host  of  questions.  I  take  it  from  your  re- 
sponse to  Mr.  Blncrham,  Mr.  Calzon,  that  you  would  be  opposed  to  a 
normalization  of  relations  with  Cuba  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Calzon.  I  would  be  opposed  to  a  unilateral,  unconditional  lift- 
ing of  the  embargo.  I  don't  believe  in  giving  something  to  Premier 
Castro  and  getting  nothing. 
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Mr.  BiESTER.  Do  you  think  we  should  have  normal  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  ? 

Mr.  Calzon.  I  believe,  sir,  that  each  case  should  be  looked  on  its  o^Yn 
merits.  I  think  it  is  kind  of  unfair 

Mr.  BiESTER.  I  am  asking  on  the  merits. 

Mr.  Calzon.  I  would  say  it  is  unfair  to  compare  the  Soviet  Union 
with  Cuba. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  That  was  not  my  question.  I  am  sorry,  it  is  late  in  the 
day.  My  question  is  do  you  think  we  should  have  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  ? 

Mr.  Calzon.  I  think  given  the  power  situation  today  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  whether  you  should  but  it  is  a  need  that  you  have  to  have. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  How  about  China  ? 

Mr.  Calzon.  Again,  I  don't  know  that  much  about  China  really. 
I  am  not  afraid  to  say  I  don't  know  when  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  How  about  Chile  ? 

Mr.  Calzon.  I  would  say  the  United  States  should  not  jump  to  re- 
establish relations  until  we  get  something  from  them.  What  I  am 
saying  is  that  a  lot  of  people  dealing  with  Cuba — as  you  have  seen  in 
talking  to  and  listening  to  your  colleague  here — they  go  to  Cuba  and 
ask  no  questions.  They  say  20,000  prisoners.  The  evidence  is  there  for 
anyone  that  has  a  research  assistant  to  look  it  up  in  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  I  am  assuming  all  of  that.  I  am  assuming  this  worst 
case  situation  you  are  talking  about.  But  the  question  lies  in  my  mind 
as  to  whether  that  worst  case  situation — and  I  have  no  illusions  about 
the  character  of  that  government  or  the  society  that  it  programs  for 
itself — but  I  wonder  whether  it  serves  the  interests  of  the  people  in 
that  society  or  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  oi-  the 
interests  of  this  hemisphere  for  us  to  continue  this  mutual  isolation 
from  each  other.  And  I  come  down,  it  seems  to  me,  leaning  toward 
saying  well,  it  has  not  solved  very  much  so  far  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances we  might  just  as  well  look  forward  to  a  relationship  of 
some  kind  and  if  the  arguments  against  doing  so  are  argiiments  that 
apply  in  spades  to  other  countries  with  which  we  do  have  relations, 
then  it  seems  to  me  those  arguments,  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
example  and  also  to  some  extent  from  the  standpoint  of  logic,  don't 
carry  sufficient  weight. 

That  is  my  problem.  I  have  no  illusions  about  this  country.  I  have 
no  illusions  about  tlie  unfortunate  rlialoji;  of  tliis  cenutrv.  I  hnve 
no  illusions  about  the  fact  that  totalitarianism  seems  to  be  on  the 
advent  and  that  it  is  apologized  for.  Unfortunately,  totalitarianism  of 
the  left  is  apologized  for  by  people  of  the  right  and  totalitarianism 
of  their  riffht  is  anologi/pd  for  by  people  of  the  left,  and  I  think  we 
have  gained  very  little,  if  anything,  for  the  individual  human  beings 
you  are  expressing  concern  about  and  I  feel  concern  for  by  the  policies 
we  1ia ve  taken  so  far. 

I  don't  know  and  you  don't  know,  but  it  may  be  that  by  achieving 
a  new  relationship  we  may  be  able  to  have  some  marginal  impact  on 
the  chni-acter  of  these  rights.  That  is  where  I  sort  of  come  out. 

Mr.  Young.  I  think  we  ought  to  keep  in  mind  why  it  was  that  Cuba 
was  thrown  out  of  the  OAS  and  why  this  blockade  developed.  We  for- 
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get  it  was  Cuban  interference  in  the  national  ajffiairs  of  other  coun- 
tries. That  is  something  that  you  ought  to  keep  in  mind. 

Mr.  BiESTEK.  But  there  are  real  reasons  and  there  are  even  more  real 
reasons.  And  we  separated  from  Cuba  when  they  began  having  show 
trials  in  the  stadium  and  shooting  people.  The  emotional  break  came 
at  that  point,  from  that  day  on. 

Mr.  YouxG.  I  am  in  favor  of  this  reestablishment  but  there  is  one 
whiplash  that  I  think  you  better  be  prepared  for  in  Latin  America 
that  may  have  something  similar  to  a  Vietnam  situation  if  you  let 
Cuba  back  in  and  rejoin.  There  is  going  to  be  a  lot  of  soul  searching 
among  other  Latin  American  countries  as  to  how  do  we  deal  with  the 
grant  ?  How  do  we  deal  with  the  United  States  and  does  it  make  any 
•difference  which  way  we  go  politically  because  look  what  happened 
with  Cuba.  Cuba  went  Marxist  and  they  are  back  in  again. 

]\Ir.  BiESTER.  I  will  give  you  another  whiplash.  That  is  if  it  helps 
some  of  the  regimes  in  Latin  America  who  find  themselves  in  a  pre- 
Castro  state  to  recognize  that  somehow  they  have  got  to  address  the 
problems  that  Mr.  Batista  failed  to  address  or  give  up  methodologies 
that  Mr.  Batista  espoused,  then  it  may  serve  as  a  very  beneficial 
warning. 

Mr.  Calzox  May  I  interject  something  quickly  here?  I  think  what 
you  said  about  Batista  is  a  misconstruction  of  what  happened  because, 
as  I  tried  to  point  out  and  he  also  mentioned,  a  lot  of  people  who  are 
in  prison  today  were  those  who  fought  against  Batista. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Calzox.  In  other  words,  that  I  am  saying  is  the  revolution  that 
came  to  power  then  is  not  the  revohition  that  is  in  power  today  so 
the  analogy  does  not  necessarily  apply. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  That  is  not  unique  in  the  Cuban  situation. 

Mr.  Calzox.  There  is  another  thing  that  I  think  that  has  been 
raised  among  others,  by  Prof.  James  Theberge  at  Georgetown.  He 
was  in  favor  of  lifting  the  embargo  until  he  went  to  Cuba  just  about 
5  months  ago.  Upon  his  return  he  said  that  he  was  now  convinced  that 
the  lifting  of  the  embargo  unconditionally  would  make  things  worse 
for  the  Cuban  people  for  one  simple  reason.  As  Castro  would  become 
m.ore  flexible  externally,  he  would  tighten  up  domestically.  And  the 
greater  controls  and  greater  militarization  that  has  developed  since 
1970  are  an  attempt  by  the  Cuban  Government  to  make  sure  they 
are  in  control  internally  before  they  soften  on  the  outside.  I  think  the 
Cuban  Government  understands — that  having  15  or  20  Latin  American 
embassies  in  Havana,  and  not  all  of  them  are  going  to  be  extremely 
friendly  to  them,  could  create  problems.  As  I  pointed  out,  the  Cuban 
Government  has  one  way  of  solving  tlie  situation  and  that  is  picking 
up  people  and  putting  them  in  jail.  For  every  policy  of  the  Cuban 
Government,  every  sector — the  labor  sector,  the  agricultural,  whatever 
it  is — they  just  put  them  in  jail. 

What  is  happening  now  is  tiiat  the  Cuban  Government  is  trving  to 
make  sure  they  are  strictly  in  control  within  Cuba  and  a  lot  of  people 
are  going  to  prison  today  precisely  because  the  Cuban  Government  is 
not  waiting  until  they  do  something  with  their  thinking.  There  is  a 
possibility  that  so  and  so  might  do  something  so  this  is  the  guy  that 
is  picked  up.  This  is  finally  coming  out. 
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The  Washington  Post  picked  it  up  about  3  weeks  ago,  the  extension 
of  sentences.  So  what  I  am  saying — I  think  the  chairman  thought  I 
was  opposing  the  whole  thing  altogether — all  I  am  saying  is  there  are 
very  few  simple  answers  to  complex  problems  and  the  kind  of  sim- 
plistic analysis  I  hear  bothers  me,  especially  when  people  say  they  feel 
strongly  about  the  prisoners  in  Cuba  but  they  didn't  ask  anything 
about  them  when  they  were  there.  You  either  feel  about  it  or  you  don't. 
It  is  just  like  that,  and  again  I  do  not  feel  you  should  tie  necessarily 
one  thing  to  the  other.  I  think  the  human  rights  issue  should  be  pushed 
in  Congress  and  other  places  regardless  of  whether  there  is  an  embargo 
or  no  embargo. 

Mr.  Fraser.  How  many  political  prisoners  do  you  believe  there  are, 
Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Pino.  I  guess  we  get  down  between  50,000  and  60,000. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Is  it  the  practice  that  those  in  jail  are  charged  and 
tried  or  are  there  people  in  jail  who  have  not  had  a  trial  ? 

Mr.  Pixo.  I  would  say  that  10  i^ercent  of  the  60,000  must  wait  about 
a  year  before  they  go  to  trial. 

Mr.  Fr.\ser.  You  mean  they  may  be  waiting  right  now  for  trial  ? 

^Ir.  Pixo.  Eight. 

]Mr.  Fraser.  Is  there  general  agreement  as  to  the  kind  of  treatment 
that  some  of  the  prisoners  receive  ?  You  painted  a  very  dark  picture. 

Mr.  Pino.  Tliat  is  true. 

Mr.  Fraser.  How  long  have  vou  been  out  ? 

Mr.  Pino.  I've  already  been  out  now  about  5  years. 

Mr.  Fraser.  But  you  continue  to  hear  reports  ? 

Mr.  Pino.  Yes.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  have  two  brothers-in-law  in 
prison  and  my  mother  got  over  here  about  a  month  ago. 

Mr.  Fraser.  She  communicated  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Pino.  Eight. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Did  they  claim  they  were  mistreated  ? 

Mr.  Pino.  Eight. 

Mr.  Fraser.  So  the  best  of  our  information  is  that  continues  to  be  a 
very  serious  problem. 

Mr.  Pino.  Eight. 

Mr.  Fraser.  We  are  faced  with  another  vote.  I  want  to  thank  all  of 
you.  Our  time  has  obviously  been  insufficient. 

Mr.  Pino.  Can  I  say  something?  I  came  all  the  way  from  Florida 
just  to  say  to  the  subcommittees,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  any  action 
is  going  to  take  place  whatsoever  as  far  as  lifting  the  embargo,  it  is 
not  up  to  the  Cubans  to  determine  whether  the  United  States  wants  to 
establish  relations  with  Cuba  or  not.  What  I  tried  to  get  for  you  is  if 
you  are  going  for  establishing  relations,  make  an  inspection  of  the 
Cuban  jails  so  you  can  get  the  condition  of  the  political  prisoners  in 
Cuba. 

]Mr.  Fr^\ser.  It  would  be  very  helpful  if  Cuba  would  agree  to  let  the 
OAS  Human  Eights  Commission  in  but  my  impression  is  that  their 
idea  is  that  the  OAS  is  outdated  and  outmoded  and  they  have  no  inten- 
tion of  rejoining  it,  but  your  point  is  a  good  one.  We  ought  to  push 
as  hard  as  we  can  on  that. 
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Mr.  Pixo.  My  personal  opinion  is  there  will  be  a  knife  in  the  middle 
of  the  heart  of  the  political  prisoner,  for  the  United  States  to  try  to 
have  any  relations  with  Cuba  without  knowledge  that  there  are  so 
many  people  in  jail  suffering. 

Mr.  Fraser.  So  I  gather  all  three  of  you  are  in  agreement,  whatever 
we  do  on  the  embargo,  we  need  to  keep  the  human  rights  issue  very 
much  in  the  forefront  of  our  concern. 

Mr.  Pino.  Right. 

Mr.  Fraser.  I  apologize,  again,  both  for  the  shortness  of  time  and 
the  length  of  the  afternoon.  I  guess  it  is  self-explanatory,  but  if  I  don't 
leave  now  I  will  miss  this  vote. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

["Whereupon,  at  5 :45  p.m.  the  subcommittees  adjourned,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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House  of  Kepresentatives, 
Committee  on  International  Relations, 
Subcommittees  on  International  Trade  and 
Commerce  and  on  International  Organizations, 

Waskmgton^  D.C. 
The  siibconimittoes  met  at  2 :05  p.m.,  in  room  2255,  Raybiirn  House 
Office  Building,  Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham  (chariman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Trade  and  Commerce)  presiding. 

Mr.  Bingham.  The  Subcommittees  on  International  Trade  and  Com- 
merce and  on  International  Organizations  will  be  in  order. 

Today's  hearing  concludes  a  series  of  hearings  begun  last  May  and 
conducted  jointly  by  the  Subconunittee  on  Trade  and  Commerce,  and 
the  Subconunittee  on  International  Organizations,  concerning  the  U.S.  ^ 
tiade  embargo  of  Cuba.  Following  today's  hearing,  the  subcommittees 
will  consider  appropriate  action  on  the  legislation  before  it,  II. E.  6382, 
a  bill  that  would  lift  the  embargo  by  repealing  legislative  authority 
for  it. 

In  the  course  of  these  hearings  the  subcommittees  have  heard  wit- 
nesses representing  many  points  of  view  with  respect  to  Cuba.  In  the 
past  few  days  the  subcommittees  staff  has  received  last  minute  appeals 
from  interested  pai'ties  requesting  to  be  heard,  requests  which  the  sub- 
committees have  been  unable  to  grant  at  this  late  stage. 

To  assure,  however,  that  the  subcommittees  are  fully  informed  of 
the  views  of  these  and  any  other  individuals  or  organizations  that  may 
yet  wish  to  submit  statements,  I  have  directed  the  committees  staff  to 
hold  the  record  of  these  hearings  open  for  an  additional  10  days. 

Any  party  submitting  views  in  writing  to  the  subcommittees  on  or 
before  Friday,  October  3,  may  be  assured  that  those  views  will  be 
incorporated  in  the  printed  record  of  these  hearings  which  will  be 
released  soon  thereafter. 

Congressman  Solarz  was  listed  to  be  our  first  witness,  but  he  has 
advised  me  that  he  would  be  delayed,  and  will  be  here  a  little  later.  So 
we  are  pleased  to  hear  now,  again  from  Hon,  William  D.  Rogers, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- American  Affairs,  who  will  be 
accompanied  by  Mr.  William  S.  Mailliard.  We  are  delighted  to  have 
our  distinguished  colleague  back  w^ith  us.  He  is  the  U.S.  Permanent 
Representative  to  the  Organization  of  American  States  (OAS), 
Department  of  State. 

Mr.  Rogers,  would  you  proceed  please, 

(359) 
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STATEMENT  OE  HON.  WILLIAM  D.  ROGERS,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
FOR  INTER-AMERICAN  AFFAIRS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Mr.  Rogers.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  appear  before  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Trade  and 
Commerce,  and  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Organizations  to 
testify  on  developments  in  the  evolution  of  our  Cuba  policy  since  my 
last  appearance  before  you  on  June  11  of  this  year.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  be  here. 

Let  me  lay  down  a  few  general  principles : 

We  are  ready.  We  are  prepared  to  improve  our  relations  with 
Cuba.  Hostility  is  not  a  permanent  and  unalterable  part  of  our  policy. 

We  are  wdlling  to  enter  into  a  dialog  with  Cuba.  But  the  dialog- 
must  be  on  a  basis  of  reciprocity. 

The  process  to  this  end  must  be  direct  discussion  between  parties. 
AVe  will  not  bargain  through  the  press  or  through  intermediaries. 

We  are  prepared  to  engage  in  such  direct  exchanges  without  pre- 
conditions or  ultimatum. 

Resolution  of  the  problems  between  us  will  not  be  easy,  and  will 
not  be  furthered  by  calcuhxted  oti'ense  to  the  other  party. 

We  cannot  put  aside  the  interests  of  a  half-million  Cuban  refugees 
to  whom  w^e  have  given  asylum.  The  human  dimension  of  our  rela- 
tions with  Cuba  is  at  the  top  of  our  agenda. 

Xor  can  we  ignore  the  substantial  claims  for  compensation  held 
by  U.S.  nationals. 

In  all  events,  our  negotiations  toward  these  ends  must  be  sober  and 
businesslike. 

This  afternoon  I  would  like  to  begin  by  reviewing  the  events  of 
significance  in  United  States-Cuban  relations  since  my  last  appear- 
ance here.  These  are :  The  termination  of  mandatory  OAS  sanctions 
against  Cuba  at  San  Jose  (which  3'ou  may  want  to  pursue  with  your 
former  colleague,  Ambassador  Bill  Mailliard,  who  is  here  with  me), 
our  lifting  of  third  country  restrictions;  and  various  developments 
in  the  world  all'ecting  the  emergent  United  States-Cuban  dialog,  as 
well  as  United  States  and  Cuban  official  statements  and  gestures. 

THE    SAN    JOSE    ACTION 

I  discussed  at  length  the  multilateral  constraints  on  trade  with 
Cuba  during  my  last  appearance  before  your  subcommittees.  At  that 
time,  I  said  we  wanted  to  clear  the  multilateral  decks  of  this  issue  in 
order  to  remove  a  divisive  issue  and  restore  the  integrity  of  the  Rio 
Treaty. 

This  was  accomplished  at  the  end  of  July  in  a  manner  reflecting 
a  healthy  consensus  of  opinion  within  the  OAS. 

A  conference  of  plenipotentiaries  was  held  July  16  through  the 
26  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  to  consider  amendment  of  the  Inter- 
American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance — Rio  Treaty.  A  protocol 
amendment  was  signed  on  July  26. 

The  key  amendment  was  the  provision  that  a  vote  to  rescind  sanc- 
tions against  a  state  would  be  taken  by  a  vote  of  an  absolute  majority 
rather  than  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  as  is  required  by  the  existing 
Rio  Treaty. 
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These  amendments  are,  of  course,  subject  to  ratification  and  will  be 
submitted  soon  to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent. 

As  a  result  of  a  resolution  of  the  OAS  Permanent  Council  held  in 
San  Jose  on  July  26,  the  OAS  representatives  met  at  the  Sixteenth 
Meeting  of  Consultation  of  INIinisters  of  Foreign  Affairs  on  July  29, 
serving  as  Organ  of  Consultation  under  the  Rio  Treaty. 

The  delegations  of  Argentina,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  Haiti, 
Honduras,  iSIexico,  Panama,  Peru,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  and  Vene- 
zuela cosponsored  a  draft  resolution  which  solemnly  reaffirmed  the 
principle  of  nonintervention  and  left  parties  to  the  Rio  Treaty  freedom 
of  action  in  deciding  whether  or  not  to  continue  to  desist  from  trade 
and  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba. 

The  action  of  San  Jose  removed  an  anomaly — the  anomaly  of  man- 
datory sanctions  wdiich  were  no  longer  acceptable  to  a  majority  of  the 
OAS  members.  The  United  States  saw  the  San  Jose  result  as  a  prac- 
tical, diplomatic,  as  well  as  legally  sound  means  of  restoring  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Rio  Treaty.  Therefore,  we  gave  our  support  to  the  resolu- 
tion and  voted  in  favor  of  it  along  with  15  other  OAS  members. 

Those  who  voted  against  were  Chile,  Paraguay  and  Uruguay.  Brazil 
and  Nicaragua  abstained.  All  the  other  nations,  16  in  all,  voted  for  the 
resolution.  It  is  now  in  effect.  The  member  states  have  freedom  of 
action  either  to  continue  the  suspension  of  or  to  reinstitute  commercial 
and  diplomatic  ties  with  Cuba. 

LLFTING    OUR    THIRD    COUNTRY    CONSTRAINTS 

As  a  logical  and  practical  corollary  to  the  termination  of  mandatory 
OAS  sanctions,  the  U.S.  Government,  on  August  21,  announced  modi- 
fications of  those  aspects  of  our  Cuban  denial  policy  which  affect  other 
countries.  These  modifications  were : 

To  grant  licenses  permitting  transactions  between  U.S.  subsidiaries 
abroad  and  Cuba  for  trade  in  foreign-made  goods  when  those  subsid- 
iaries are  operating  in  countries  where  local  law  or  policy  favors 
trade  with  Cuba.  Specific  licenses  continue  to  be  required  in  each  case 
and  they  will  remain  subject  to  regulations  concerning  U.S.  origin 
parts,  components,  strategic  goods,  and  technology. 

To  permit  bunkering  in  the  United  States  of  ships  of  third  countries 
which  have  carried  goods  to  or  from  Cuba. 

To  end  the  denial  of  United  States  bilateral  assistance  to  countries 
which  allow  their  ships  or  aircraft  to  carry  goods  to  and  from  Cuba. 

In  addition,  the  administration  has  expressed  its  support  for  the 
provision  in  H.R.  9005  which  gives  the  President  broader  waiver  au- 
tliority  to  provide  Public  Law  480,  title  I,  food  sales  to  countries  which 
trade  with  Cuba. 

Section  664  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  already  provides  the  nec- 
essary authority  to  waive  section  620(a)(3)  of  the  FAA,  and  that 
authority  has  been  exercised  for  all  countries  that  trade  or  may  wish 
to  trade  with  Cuba. 

This  action  did  not  resolve,  and  was  not  put  forward  as  the  resolu- 
tion of,  a  bilaterial  issue  with  Cuba.  As  Secretary  Kissinger  has  made 
clear,  bilateral  issues,  including  our  own  direct  trade  ban,  will  be  sub- 
ject to  negotiations  with  the  Cubans  on  a  basis  of  reciprocity. 

This  was  basically  a  measure  to  remove  a  recurrent  source  of  friction 
between  the  United  States  and  friendly  countries  both  in  this  hemis- 
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phere  and  overseas  which,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  have  engaged  in  or 
never  ceased  to  trade  with  Cuba. 

The  termination  of  the  mandatory  aspect  of  the  OAS  sanctions  at 
San  Jose  made  it  inconsistent  for  us  to  continue  to  apply  our  own  re- 
strictions to  third  countries  that  trade  with  and  ship  to  Cuba. 

TJ.S.    CUBA]S^   BTLATERAL.  RELATIO^S'S 

While  our  vote  at  San  Jose  and  lifting  third  countrj^  sanctions  were 
aimed  at  removing  multilateral  problems  flowing  from  our  Cuba  denial 
policy,  they  were  favorably  received  b}-  Cuba. 

On  our  side  Secretary  Kissinger  has  said  that  we  are  prepared  to 
start  a  dialog  with  Cuba  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity.  Once  such  a  dia- 
log is  in  progress,  we  can  better  judge  what  possibilities  there  are  for 
improving  our  relationships. 

As  I  testified  last  time,  the  administration  does  not  commend  H.R. 
6382.  We  do  oppose  it  because  it  would  dismantle  our  bilateral  trade 
constraints  automatically  with  no  quid  pro  quo  in  return. 

The  executive  branch  already  has  the  power  and  discretion  to  drop 
the  U.S.  trade  ban.  We  can  do  so  when  it  is  timely.  We  do  not  need  ad- 
ditional authority  from  Congress. 

Would  some  other  legislation,  however,  be  appropriate  as  a  prelude 
to  executive  branch  negotiations  with  Cuba  ? 

As  I  have  indicated,  we  do  fav^or  a  broader  waiver  authority  under 
Public  Law  480,  title  I.  This  is  now  in  H.R.  9005.  We  trust  that  legis- 
lation will  commend  itself  to  the  Congress. 

Beyond  that,  we  see  no  particular  need  for  Congress  to  go.  It  would 
not  be  helpful  for  the  Congress,  either  in  this  case  generally,  to  attempt 
to  lay  down  binding  negotiating  instructions  to  the  executive  branch, 
which  would  provide  for  a  particular  sequence  which  the  two  sides 
must  follow  in  ironing  our  their  differences. 

This  is  the  vice  of  the  draft  legislation  which  would  provide  that  the 
trade  ban  be  automatically  dropped  the  moment  we  have  assurances 
that  Cubans  are  prepared  to  enter  into  direct  negotiations  on  compen- 
sation. Such  a  formula  is  too  precise.  In  addition,  it  fails  to  take  into 
account  the  important  human  dimension  of  our  interest  in  Cuba. 

If  the  Congress  is  determined  to  speak  to  the  issue,  we  suggest  that 
it  do  so  in  a  fashion  which  makes  clear  it  agrees  that  the  process  of  im- 
proving relations  must  be  reciprocal.  It  should  not  prescribe  a  particu- 
lar sequence  of  steps  and  actions. 

It  should  not  fail  to  take  into  account  the  totality  of  interests  we 
will  bring  to  the  table,  including  family  visits,  just  compensation  for 
the  American  citizens  whose  propei'ty  has  been  confiscated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  and  a  variety  of  other  complex  questions  inherent  in 
the  process  of  improving  relations. 

CUBAN   SUPPORT   OF   REVOLUTTOXART   ACTIVITIES 

I\Ir.  Chairman,  you  asked  me  to  provide  information  and  analysis 
of  Cuban  involvement  in  terrorist  and  revolutionary  activity  in 
Europe,  particularly  Portugal  and  France. 

Cuba  has  developed  a  highly  professional  intelligence  system,  DGI 
or  Directorate  General  of  Intelligence.  It  works  outside  Cuba.  Our 
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best  estimate  is  that  it  is  ultimately  controlled  by  the  Cubans  them- 
selves, but  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  this  service  cooperates 
closely  with  the  Soviet  KGB,  as  do  the  intelligence  services  of  other 
Communist  countries  allied  with  or  lieavily  dependent  upon  the 
XJ.S.S.R. 

As  to  Portugal,  it  is  clear  that  Castro  would  like  the  Communist 
Party  in  Portugal  to  succeed.  In  a  supei'ticial  sense,  it  would  give  him 
some  company — the  company  of  those  who  achieved  power  themselves, 
and  then  threw  in  their  lot  with  Moscow,  like  JNIao  Tse-Tung  and  Tito. 

Although  Mao  Tse-Tung  and  Tito  have  adjusted  their  posture  dif- 
ferently toward  Moscow,  they,  as  well  as  Castro,  did  start  out  by  doing 
the  revolution  their  own  ways. 

One  can  speculate  that  Castro  envisages  a  leftist  or  socialist  Portu- 
gal, veering  toward  communism  as  giving  him  a  Latin  comrade  in  the 
socialist  world.  But,  as  demonstrated  by  the  elections  last  April  and 
by  the  more  I'ecent  anti-Connnunist  demonstrations,  popular  support 
for  a  Cuban-style  regime  is  low. 

As  for  France,  the  Carlos  aifair  in  Paris  and  the  subsequent  expul- 
sion of  three  Cuban  diplomats  from  France,  I  can  only  say  that  it  is 
a  murky  business.  I  doubt  if  I  can  make  any  useful  new  comment. 

However,  lest  the  Carlos  affair  be  given  undue  significance,  I  should 
state  as  a  general  proposition  that  we  do  not  think  that  Cuba  is  playing 
a  major,  or  even  significant  role,  in  encouraging  terrorism  in  Europe. 

Cuba's  conclusion  of  an  understanding  with  the  United  States 
against  hijacking  implies  a  commitment  against  terrorism  as  an  in- 
strument of  political  struggle,  however  useful  terrorism  may  have 
seemed  at  an  earlier  stage.  The  hijacking  agreement  was  an  important 
step  forward.  Cuba  has  carried  it  out  scrupulously. 

PUERTO   RICO 

I  suggested  earlier  that  one  of  the  major  problems  to  the  reciprocal 
improvement  of  relations  with  Cuba  at  this  stage  is  the  achievement  of 
mutual  respect  and  obligation.  This  is  a  phrase  used  with  deliberation 
and  care  in  Secretary  Kissinger's  speech  in  Houston  on  March  1  of 
this  year. 

If  I  can  elaborate  on  tliis  statement,  I  would  say  that  if  Cuba 
wants  to  normalize  its  relationship  with  us,  Cuba  should  indicate  this 
in  deeds  as  well  as  words. 

There  is  the  matter  of  Puerto  Rico.  The  people  of  Puerto  Rico  have 
freely  chosen  to  organize  their  own  government  in  association  with 
the  United  States.  Millions  of  Puerto  Ricans  live  in  the  continental 
United  States.  A  few  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  would  like  to  be  in- 
dependent ;  most  of  them  would  not. 

Wliy  does  Cuba  continue  to  agitate  for  Puerto  Rican  independence 
and  lobby  for  it  at  the  U.N.  when  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  have 
rejected  it  by  a  free  vote,  in  the  full  exercise  of  their  right  of  self- 
determination  ? 

It  is  a  well-loiown  image,  known  to  all  Cuban  children  that  Cuba 
and  Puerto  Rico  are  two  wings  of  the  same  bird.  The  implication  of 
this  is  evidently  that  as  goes  Cuba,  so  goes  Puerto  Rico. 

But  the  cases  are  not  the  same.  The  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico 
have  created  a  new  association,  by  free  choice.  We  do  not  believe  that 
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merely  because  both  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  were  separated  from  Spain 
at  the  same  time  that  Cuba  has  any  special  riijhts  or  responsibilities  to 
advise  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  about  their  true  aspirations  three 
quarters  of  a  century  later.  Rather,  we  regard  this  as  unwarranted 
interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  United  States  and  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  an  effort  to  substitute  the  will  of  Plavana  for  the  free  choice 
of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 

In  closinof,  I  would  like  to  state  again  that  we  have  put  a  policy  of 
permanent  hostility  behmd  us.  We  are  ready  to  begin  dialog  with 
Cuba.  Because  of  the  complexity  and  delicacy  of  the  issues  that  must 
be  resolved,  the  support  and  understanding  of  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  is  particularly  important. 

Let  us  see  what  emerizes  from  the  coming  dialogs.  The  administra- 
tion, in  turn,  will  continue  to  consult  with  the  Congress  on  develop- 
ments in  our  Cuba  policy. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  BixGiiAM.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Rogers. 

Mr.  Mailliard,  would  you  care  to  add  anything? 

STATEMENT  OE  HON.  V7ILLIAM  S.  MAILLIAED,  U.S.  PEEMANENT 
REPRESENTATIVE  TO  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICAN  STATES 
(OAS),  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

On  March  5,  1974,  "William  Somers  Mailliard  was  sworn  in  as  the  Permanent 
Representative  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 

Since  1952  and  until  his  appointment.  Ambassador  Mailliard  served  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  California.  At  the  time  of  his  appointment,  Ambassador 
Mailliard  was  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  the  senior  Republican  on  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  He  was  also  Vice  Chairman  of  the  California  Congressional  Dele- 
gation. Ambassador  Mailliard  served  concurrently  as  Congressional  Advisor  to 
the  United  Nations  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  the  Seabed  and  Ocean 
Floor  Beyond  the  Limits  of  National  Jurisdiction  and  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Organization  of  the  Government  for  the  Conduct  of  Foreign  Policy. 

Pie  has  participated  in  numerous  regional  and  international  conferences  in- 
cluding :  the  Ninth,  Tenth,  and  Eleventh  Meetings  of  Consultations  of  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  American  States  in  19(>4.  1965,  and  1967 ;  the  Anglo- 
American  Parliamentary  Conferences  on  Africa,  1965-69 ;  the  British-American 
Inter-Parliamentary  Conference,  1968-70 ;  the  U.S. -Japan  Parliamentary  Ex- 
change Conference,  1968-69 ;  the  Fourth  General  Session  of  the  Latin  American 
Parliamentary  Meeting,  1969 :  the  Consultative  Assembly  of  the  Council  of 
Europe,  1970;  and  the  Tlatelolco  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers,  1974.  Am- 
bassador Mailliard  also  was  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  Eighteenth 
Session  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  1963 ;  the  Inauguration  of 
Guatemalan  President  Mendez  Montenegro,  1966;  and  the  Inauguration  of 
Mexican  President  Echeverria,  1970. 

Ambassador  Mailliard  was  born  on  June  10,  1917,  in  Belvedere,  California.  He 
received  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  from  Yale  University  in  1939.  During  1939—40 
he  was  Assistant  Naval  Attach^.  American  Embassy,  London,  and  during  W(jrl(! 
War  II  he  was  with  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  the  Naval  War  College,  and 
with  the  Seventh  Amphibious  Force  as  Aide  and  Flag  Lieutenant  to  Yire  Ad- 
miral D.  E.  Barbey.  For  his  service  he  was  awarded  the  Silver  Star,  Legion  of 
Merit,  and  Bronze  Star.  He  currently  holds  the  rank  of  Rear  Admiral  in  the 
United  States  Naval  Reserve.  In  1947  Ambassador  Mailliard  was  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  the  California  Youth  Authority  and  from  1949  to  1951  he  served  as 
.secretary  to  Governor  Earl  Warren  of  California.  From  1951  to  1952  he  was  A.s- 
sistant  to  the  Director  of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences. 
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Special  honors  accorded  Am'oassador  Mailliard  have  included :  the  California 
State  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  "California's  Outstanding  Young  Man" 
Award,  1952 ;  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  Gold  Medal  of  Achievement,  1961 ; 
the  Biennial  Distinguished  Service  Award  of  Americans  for  Constitutional  Ac- 
tion, 19G1  and  1963 ;  the  California  Congressional  Recognition  Plan  Commenda- 
tion, 1963  ;  and  the  Propeller  Club  Brass  Hat  Award,  1968. 

Ambassador  Mailliard  is  married  to  the  former  Millicent  Fox.  He  has  seven 
children. 

Mr.  Mailliard.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say  that  as  far  as  the  multi- 
lateral organizations  of  the  hemisphere,  the  OAS,  the  action  at  San 
Jose  got  this  key  problem  off  our  plate,  but  it  might  be  worth  noting 
that  the  action  there  did  not  bear  any  reference  to  the  resolution  of 
11)()1  in  which  the  Cuban  Government  was  expelled  from  the  organiza- 
tion. 

Since  Havana  has  shown  no  interest  whatsoever  in  rejoining  the  or- 
ganization, it  does  not  seem  to  be  an  immediate  problem.  So  I  think 
that  Cuba,  at  the  moment,  is  not  a  problem  in  the  OAS. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Thank  3'ou. 

May  I  say  first,  Mr.  Secretary,  that,  speaking  for  myself  and  I  think 
other  membei-s  of  this  subcommittee,  we  want  to  commend  you  and 
your  associates,  Mr.  Mailliard,  for  what  really  does  represent  tremen- 
dous progress  since  your  appearance  earlier  this  year. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  your  statement  is  a  model  of  clarity, 
if  I  may  say  so,  quite  distinct  from  some  of  the  statements  that  we  get 
from  the  executive  branch. 

First  I  have  rather  minor  technical  questions  about  the  action  at  the 
OAS.  I  am  puzzled.  It  seems  that  an  amendment  to  the  treaty,  which 
is  subject  to  ratification,  was  nevertheless  acted  upon  on  July  26;  is 
that  correct  ?  If  so,  how  was  that  done  technically  ? 

Mr.  Mailliard.  Not  really.  It  happened  to  take  place  at  the  same 
time,  but  from  a  juridical  point  of  view,  they  were  entirely  separate 
actions. 

The  second  part,  where  the  so-called  Freedom  of  Action  Resolu- 
tion was  adopted,  was  done  legally,  and  teclinically  correctly  under 
the  existing  treaty  by  two-thirds  vote.  They  are  connected  only  to 
the  extent  that  this  vote  did,  by  a  process  specified  in  the  existing 
treaty,  sort  of  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  proposed  revision. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Y/hat  is  the  status  of  that  now,  is  it  pending  in  the 
Senate  ? 

Mr.  ISIailliard.  I  think  that  it  has  not  been  formally  submitted, 
but  probably  will  be  shortly. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Is  there  any  reason  why  it  has  not  been  submitted  ? 

Mr.  Gantz.  I  am  the  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Inter- American 
Affairs. 

It  should  be  ready  for  submission  witJiin  the  next  30  days,  or  prob- 
ably less. 

Mr.  Bingham.  At  the  bottom  of  page  4,  you  refer  to  the  San  Jose 
result  as  restoring  the  integrity  of  tlie  liio  Treaty.  I  am  not  sure  what 
you  mean  b}"  that. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Mr.  Mailliard  might  want 
to  add  to  this. 

It  should  be  recalled  that,  as  to  the  issue  of  whether  a  nation  might 
maintain  trade  and  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba,  prior  to  the  San 
Jose  meeting,  more  than  half  of  the  nations  of  the  hemisphere  had 
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indicated  either  that  they  wanted  to  reinstitute  trade  and  diplomatic 
relations  with  Cuba,  or  had  already  done  so. 

Now  the  point  was  that  one-half  of  the  nations  of  the  hemisphere 
or  more  Avere  essentially  flouting  the  1964  resolution  of  the  Organ  of 
Consultation  taken  undei-  the  Eio  Treaty.  Tlie  Rio  Treaty's  effective- 
ness was  distinctly  brought  into  question  and  diluted. 

The  Rio  Treaty  is  the  major  Inter-American  instrument  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  and  security  within  the  hemisphere.  This  was 
one  of  the  most  impelling  reasons  to  solve  this  problem,  to  restore  the 
integrity  of  the  Rio  Treaty  and  the  system  of  collective  security. 

Mr.  BixGJTAM.  "With  respect  to  the  actions  that  were  announced  on 
August  21,  I  certainly  concur  with  those  actions  and  commend  you 
for  them.  However,  it  does  strike  me  as  odd  that  under  tlie  provision 
affecting  U.S.  subsidiaries  abroad,  we  now  clearly  permit  the  U.S.  sub- 
sidiaries abroad,  that  are  presumably  employing  non-U.S.  personnel, 
to  do  business  with  Cuba. 

In  a  way,  you  could  say  that  it  discriminates  against  the  employ- 
ment of  American  personnel,  and  the  home  firms  selling,  possibly,  the 
same  kinds  of  goods. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Of  course,  it  should  be  recognized,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
before  we  even  took  the  action  on  August  21,  every  firm  in  Canada, 
except  U.S.  subsidiaries,  was  free  to  trade  with  Cuba. 

The  essential  character  of  the  action  was  to  put  U.S.  subsidiaries 
in  a  competitive  position  with  other  Canadian  firms,  to  take  Canada 
as  an  example.  This  is  basically  the  effect  of  the  action  taken  on 
August  21. 

Mr.  BixGiiAM.  I  appreciate  that,  but  it  does  not  really  answer  the 
point.  Those  subsidiaries,  those  concerns,  are  in  a  more  favorable 
position,  in  terms  of  doing  business  with  Cuba,  than  are  the  parent 
companies  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Rogers.  It  is  true  that  the  U.S.  parent  is  barred  from  trade  with 
Cuba,  whereas  its  subsidiary  in  Canada,  for  example,  is  permitted  to 
do  so  under  the  August  21  action. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  that  trade  cannot  consist 
of  American  made  goods.  In  other  words,  the  components  must  be 
essentially  Canadian.  So  the  U.S.  subsidiary  is  not,  in  a  sense,  acting 
as  an  intermediary  for  United  States-Cuba  trade. 

It  is  true  that,  essentially,  the  Canadain  subsidiary  is  in  a  position 
to  do  things,  such  as  sell  to  Cuba  and  buy  from  Cuba,  which  the 
American  parent  cannot  do. 

Mr.  Bingham.  As  you  said,  the  point  I  made  holds  true.  It  seems 
to  me  that  you  only  reemphasized  it  when  you  said  that  the  subsidiary 
must  be  acting  on  its  own,  and  not  simply  as  a  channel  for  its  parent. 

My  next  question  has  to  do  with  the  procedure  that  you  are  talking 
about,  and  the  fact  that  you  refer  on  the  last  page  of  your  statement 
to  the  coming  dialog.  That  sounds  very  optimistic,  as  if  you  expected 
a  dialog  to  proceed. 

What  concerns  me  is,  perhaps  the  dialog  will  not  proceed  until 
we  do  something  more  than  we  have  done  to  date  about  the  removal, 
or  at  least  softening  of  the  embargo.  '\^liat  assurance  can  you  give  us 
on  that  point  ? 
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Mr.  Rogers.  I  cannot  give  you  any  assurance,  Mr.  Chairman.  Our 
position  is,  and  if  it  was  not  clear  until  now,  it  certainly  ought  to  be 
clear  now,  that  we  are  prepared  to  meet  and  have  exchanges  with 
Cubans  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity. 

We  are  prepared  to  do  that  under  whatever  circumstance  of  con- 
fidentiality is  preferable  to  the  Cuban  side.  We  are  prepared  to  do 
it  without  reservation  or  ultimata.  It  may  be  that  the  Cubans  will 
originally  adhere  to  a  position,  which  has  been  advanced  publicly 
by  some  responsible  Cubans  from  time  to  time,  that  they  will  not 
sit  down  with  American  representatives  until,  essentially,  we  drop 
the  trade  ban. 

I  cannot  give  you  assurances  that  they  will  be  prepared  to  do  that, 
and  I  can  only  explain  to  you  why  I  think  our  position  is  utterly 
reasonable  and  responsible  in  this  respect.  We  are  not  insisting  that 
the  Cubans  publicly  withdraw  from  that  position.  AVliat  we  are  saying 
is  that  we  think  it  appropriate,  before  we  make  a  major  concession, 
that  we  have  a  direct  understanding  of  the  Cuban  position  and  the 
sequence  of  events  that  the  Cubans  foresee  following  actions  that  we 
might  take. 

In  other  words,  we  would  not  like  to  make  a  major  move  like  this 
in  the  dark.  We  do  think  it  is  desirable  from  a  national  standpoint 
that  before  concessions  are  made  of  this-  sort  we  have  an  opportunity 
for  the  direct  exchanges  that  we  say  we  are  prepared  to  have  with 
the  Cuban  Government. 

Mr.  Bingham.  It  may  not  be  a  question  that  you  can  answer  now  in 
open  session,  but  I  would  like  to  know  what  you  can  tell  us  about  any 
exploratory  feelers  that  you  are  making  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  think  that  I  can  tell  you  this  in  open  session,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

When  I  meet  with  the  press,  whicli  I  do  fairly  often,  pursuant  to  the 
policy  of  openness  that  we  are  attempting  to  carry  out  in  the  Depart- 
ment at  the  present  time,  they  ask  me  if  we  are  actually  having  ex- 
changes with  Cuba. 

My  answer  to  that  question  is  that  I  cannot  answer  it.  The  reason 
that'l  cannot  answer  it  is  that  there  may  come  a  time  when  we,  actually, 
in  fact,  are  having  meetings  with  Cuba,  and  we  don't  want  to  put  either 
me,  my  successor,  or  the  press  spokesman  in  the  awkward  position  of 
having  to  respond  with  an  affirmative  answer  or  a  lie. 

So,  with  respect  to  our  public  posture  on  this  kind  of  a  question, 
we  have  had  to  avoid  answering  it.  I  hope  that  you  will  understand 
and  sympathize  with  that  delicacy,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Thank  you  for  what  I  think  is  an  informative  but 
not  altogether  responsive  answer. 

Mr.  Rogers.  It  is  not  responsive,  but  I  meant  to  explain  to  you  that 
I  could  not  be  responsive  publicly,  and  I  hoped  that  you  would  under- 
stand the  reason  why. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Have  any  of  the  countries  that  previously  maintained 
an  embargo  against  Cuba",  lifted  their  embargo  since  the  OAS  action? 

Mr.  Mailliard.  As  far  as  I  know,  there  has  been  no  country  that 
has  renewed  diplomatic  and  commercial  relations  since  that  time. 
There  are  those  that  are  talking  about  it.  I  could  stand  to  be  corrected. 
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Maybe  Secretary  Rogers  knows.  I  doirt  think  tliat  there  have  been 
any  specific  moves  since  then. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  don't  recall  any  ojffhand.  We  can  check  this,  and 
supply  the  information  for  the  record.  This  is  the  kind  of  question 
that  we  can  have  a  quick  answer  to,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  BiXGiiAM.  Does  the  continuance  of  the  U.S.  embargo  present 
you  with  any  particular  problems  within  the  OAS  ? 

Mr.  Mailliard.  No,  because  the  OAS  has  split  itself  with  some 
countries  which  were  very  hostile  to  the  Plavana  government,  and 
some  who  were  moderately  so,  and  others  who,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, have  said  that  they  are  not  now  prepared  to  renew  relations. 
The  whole  spectrum  is  covered  within  the  organization,  so  this  is  no 
problem. 

Mr.  Rogers.  May  I  expand  on  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  think 
that  it  is  an  important  question. 

I  think  tliat  it  is  fair  to  say  tliat  the  steps  vre  have  taken  recently 
remove  Cuba  from  the  multilateral  agenda.  It  is  no  longer  the  vexing 
issue,  in  terms  of  our  relations  elsewhere  in  the  hemisphere,  that  it 
was  just  a  year  ago. 

It  is  not  a  big  deal  in  terms  of  our  relations  with  any  other  country 
in  the  hemisphere.  They  are  not  attempting  to  tell  us  how  to  conduct 
our  bilateral  relations.  I  think  that  it  is  fair  to  say  that  there  is  a  very 
^vide  acceptance  of  the  proposition  that  the  process  of  improving  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  Cuba,  although  it  is  a  matter  of 
interest  elsewhere,  is  really  a  question  which  the  United  States  must 
answer  in  terms  of  U.S.  interests. 

They  also  recognize,  I  think,  the  complexity  and  sensitivity  of  the 
process  of  improvement  here.  So  we  are  not  being  hassled  by  the  Latin 
American  on  this  issue  any  longer. 

Mr.  BixGHAM.  I  understand  that  you  were  quoted  in  a  Saturday 
Review  article  as  saving:  "Cuban  subversion  in  the  area  is  now  at  a 
low  ebb,  compared  to  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  Times  have 
changed."  Is  that  an  accurate  quote  ? 

JSIr.  Mailliard.  It  is  an  accurate  quote. 

]Mr.  Bingham.  Is  there  evidence  of  continued  subversion  at  some 
level  ? 

Mr.  INLviLLiARD.  There  are  claims  on  the  part  of  some  countries  that 
Cuba  is  still  supporting  subversive  activities  within  their  borders. 

At  the  time  that  I  made  that  statement,  I  also  said  that  we  don't, 
however,  have  any  evidence  of  renunciation  of  the  policy  of  exporting 
revolution.  We  just  state  that  there  is  not  very  much  exporting  being 
done. 

Mr.  BixGHAM.  One  final  question. 

IVIr.  Rogers,  in  view  of  the  general  looseninc:  now  of  th.e  matter  of 
embargo,  in  view  of  the  general  availability  of  commodities  to  Cuba, 
how  much  of  a  bargaining  chip  is  it,  really,  for  us  to  continue  the 
embargo  in  terms  of  something  that  we  would  hold  because  we  want 
to  get  quid  pro  quo  for  it  as  against  the  benefit  that  we  might  receive 
in  terms  of  psychologically  and  politically  of  a  more  openhanded 
approach  which  woulcl  indicate  our  willingness  to — in  which  we  would 
proceed  to  remove  the  embargo  in  the  expectation  of  carrying  on  the 
negotiations  in  a  favorable  light? 
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Mr.  Rogers.  Your  question  is  a  fascinating  one,  ISIr.  Chairman.  Its 
significance,  it  seems  to  me,  is  far  broader  tlian  just  how  to  conduct 
the  process  of  improving  relations  with  Cuba.  It  goes  to  a  lot  of  other 
diplomatic  challenges  that  the  United  States  faces  with  other  nations 
as  well. 

It  is  essentially  the  question,  whether,  in  the  process  of  international 
negotiation,  one  should  make  a  gesture,  a  major  concession  first  with 
the  hope  that  this  will  essentially  improve  the  atmosphere  sufficiently 
so  that  the  other  side  will  be  moved,  on  its  part,  to  respond. 

Essentially,  do  you  see  it  as  a  sec{uence  of  steps  one  after  another 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  do  you  conceive  of  it  in  terms  of  bilateral  nego- 
tiations in  which  both  sides  sit  down,  and  tell  each  other  how  they 
propose  to  move. 

These  are,  really,  two  quite  distinct  models  of  diplomatic 
relationships. 

Our  judgment  has  been,  at  this  particular  moment  in  time,  with 
this  particular  problem  of  diplomacy,  that  is  the  process  of  improving 
our  relations  with  Cuba,  that  it  is  better  in  the  implementation  of  the 
national  interest  to  say  "We  are  prepared  to  meet  and  talk." 

We  clo  not  think  that  this  is,  or  should  be  considered  as,  offensive  to 
the  Cuban  side  on  the  one  hand.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can  then  at  least 
anticipate  what  the  responses  will  be  on  the  Cuban  side  if  we  are  pre- 
pared to  make  one  kind  of  move  or  another  in  the  future,  if  we  talk 
first. 

So,  essentially,  we  have  opted  now  for  what,  as  I  said,  is  a  kind  of 
second  model  of  diplomatic  relations  in  these  circumstances,  and  that 
is  the  model  of  proposed  conversation  and  discussion,  negotiation, 
exchange,  rather  than  the  model  of  making  a  major  concession  and 
hoping  that  this  will  improve  the  atmosphere  sufficiently  so  that  the 
other  side  will  make  retaliatory  concessions. 

Is  this  responsive  to  your  question  ? 

Mr.  Bingham.  Except  for  the  fact  that  you  did  not  really  touch  on 
the  economic  importance  of  the  embargo  to  Cuba  at  this  point. 

]Mr.  Rogers.  My  response  to  that  question  is  that  the  economic  im- 
portance of  the  embargo  to  Cuba  is  not  inconsiderable.  In  other  words, 
my  judgment  is  that  the  availability  of  spare  parts,  the  availability  of 
unique  or  quasi-unique  American  technology  in  a  variety  of  fields,  and 
the  availability  of  high  technology  and  equipment  of  various  kinds, 
would  be  of  importance  to  the  Cuban  economy. 

In  other  words,  looking  at  it  primitively  and  crudely  as  a  bargaining 
chip,  we  regard  it  as  a  significant  bargaining  chip.  We  are  not  saying 
that  this  is  the  reason,  and  we  are  not  playing  it  up. 

My  assessment,  certainly,  in  economic  terms,  is  that  the  dropping 
of  the  trade  ban  would  be  significant. 

Mr._  BiNGHA:\r.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  will  recognize  Mv.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Whalex.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Secretary  Rogers  and  Ambassador  Mailliard,  I  would  like  to  add 
my  congratulations  for  the  steps  which  you  have  taken  since  our  last 
meetnig,  specifically  the  two  votes  at  San  Jose,  and  at  least  lifting  the 
trade  ban  m  terms  of  production  by  subsidiaries  in  third  countries.  I 
]ust  wanted  to  raise  two  or  three  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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First,  Mr.  Secretary,  regarding  the  comment  that  you  make  on  page 
12  of  your  statement,  you  have  said  there  very  much  the  same  as  you 
stated  in  your  meeting  with  us  in  June.  I  quote :  "I  would  say  that  if 
Cuba  wants  to  normalize  its  relationship  with  us,  Cuba  should  indicate 
this  in  deeds  as  well  as  words." 

As  I  indicated,  you  made  a  similar  comment  before.  I  am  just  won- 
dering how  you  view  some  of  the  actions  taken  by  Cuba  over  the  last 
months,  starting  with  the  hijacking  agreement,  2  years  ago. 

For  examj)le,  when  I  was  in  Cuba,  there  were  many  academicians, 
lawyers.  Many  representatives  of  our  Government,  particularly  from 
the  legislative  branch  have  been  received  in  Cuba.  The  recent  action 
in  repayment  of  the  Southern  Airways  of  the  amount  owed  them,  not 
to  mention  the  sending  of  Luis  Tiant's  parents  here,  seem  to  represent 
Cuba's  intent,  by  deeds,  to  improve  relations. 

I  realize  that  these,  in  themselves,  may  not  be  that  substantive.  It 
does  seem  to  me  that  up  until  these  two  steps  which  I  mentioned  were 
taken  by  our  own  Government,  Cuba  has  really  done  more  to  indicate 
its  interest  in  resuming  relations  than  we  have. 

This  sounded  like  a  speech,  but  it  is  a  question. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  think,  as  I  said  in  my  earlier  testimony,  that  Cuba 
has  made  significant  gestures.  I  indicated  earlier,  at  the  bottom  of 
page  11,  the  top  of  page  12,  the  hijacking  agreement,  specifically,  was 
a  success. 

My  statement  about  deeds  as  well  as  words  was  in  specific  reference 
to  the  position  that  Cuba  has  taken  with  respect  to  Puerto  Rico.  We 
feel  quite  strongly  about  that,  and  have  made  it  clear  to  the  Cubans 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  hemisphere  that  we  feel  strongly  about  it. 

This  is  an  example,  it  seems  to  me,  of  an  act  which  is  distinctly  an 
interference  in  the  domestic  and  internal  concern  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Puerto  Rico.  Puerto  Rico  is  an  outstanding,  a  classic  example 
of  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  self-determination.  Puerto  Ricans  have 
voted  with  utmost  freedom  in  support  of  the  continued  maintenance 
of  free  commonwealth  association  between  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
United  States. 

Puerto  Rico  has  exercised  its  ri^ht  of  self-determination.  For  Cuba 
to  continue  to  maintain  a  campaign  in  the  United  Nations  and  else- 
where that  Puerto  Rico  must  be  independent  seems  to  us  to  be  a 
gratuitous  intervention  into  what  we  regard  as  a  matter  which  has 
been  settled  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  say  quite  emphatically  that  we  will 
regard  the  issue  of  normalization  of  relations  with  Cuba  in  terms 
of  what  Cuba  actually  does,  and  I  have  specific  reference  to  the  issue 
of  Puerto  Rico  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  "Whalex.  I  would  certainly  agree  with  your  views  concerning 
Puerto  Rico.  Indeed,  I  expressed  those  views  to  one  of  the  ministers 
whom  I  met  in  Cuba.  My  reaction  was  that  it  was  not  Cuba's  business, 
it  is  Puerto  Rico's  business  fis  to  which  direction  they  want  to  go. 

I  still  contend,  however,  that  we  cannot  overlook  some  of  the  other 
gestures  which  have  been  made  by  Cuba. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  did  not  mean  to  overlook  them.  I  mentioned  the 
Southern  Airways  ransom  money — and  also  the  hijacking  the  last 
time  that  I  appeared. 
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Mr.  WiiALEN.  I  think  the  key  to  your  statement  is  on  page  1  "The 
process  to  this  end  must  be  direct  discussion  between  the  parties."  I  am 
not  going  to  pursue  that  any  furtlier,  other  than  to  say  this.  At  one 
point,  I  believe,  Mr.  Castro  and  other  Cuban  leaders  have  indicated 
that  there  would  be  no  discussion  as  long  as  the  trade  embargo 
continued. 

Apparently,  Mr.  Castro,  in  discussions  with  Senator  McGovern,  in 
effect  indicated:  "Well,  let  me  amend  that.  We  would  be  willing  to 
start  discussion  if  the  United  States  undertook  to  ship  medical  sup- 
plies and  food." 

When  I  was  in  Cuba  I  threw  out  the  idea — I  hope  that  you  are  not 
referring  to  me  and  others  in  the  last  two  words  on  page  1 — that  dis- 
cussions have  to  begin  some  place  in  some  manner.  I  asked :  "Would 
Cuban  representatives  at  least  agree  to  sit  down  and  talk  about  an 
agenda  of  what  it  is  that  will  be  discussed  and  negotiated?"  This  sug- 
gestion was  not  turned  down  out  of  hand,  as  I  indicated  in  the  report 
that  I  submitted  to  the  committee. 

Indeed,  I  was  quite  interested  to  read,  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  Prime 
INIinister  Castro  made  almost  the  same  statement — he  would  agree  to 
sit  down  and  discuss  the  agenda.  He  also  indicated  that  we  would  not 
get  very  far  on  the  agenda  itself  until  such  time  as  the  embargo  was 
lifted.  " 

Perhaps  you  may  tip  your  bargaining  hand  if  you  respond  to  this 
question,  but  has  any  thought  been  given  to  lifting  the  embargo,  at 
least  partially,  in  terms  of  medical  supplies  and  food  ? 

Mr.  EoGERS.  I  think  the  answer  to  the  question  is,  Mr.  Whalen,  not 
before  we  get  in  the  process  of  discussion. 

Mr.  Whalen.  My  final  question  has  to  do  with  the  big  issue, 
namely,  the  expropriated  properties.  As  I  recall  it,  this  amounts  to 
about  $2  billion  in  value  of  which  $1.6  billion  was  corporate  property, 
$200  million  was  private  property,  and  the  other  $200  million  being 
U.S.  Government  property. 

Have  those  losses  been,  in  part,  written  off  through  our  tax  code? 

]\Ir.  Rogers.  Yes;  Mr.  Whalen.  The  legislation  adopted  following 
the  evaluation  or  appraisal  of  each  claim  for  property  had  been  ex- 
propriated, permitted  the  claimant  to  deduct  the  value  against  his 
income  tax,  so  that  in  most  cases,  except  those  entities  that  did  not  pay 
income  taxes,  the  deduction  was  made. 

This  means,  essentially,  that  in  the  event  that  there  was  repayment 
to  the  claimant,  he  would  have  an  additional  tax  to  pay  in  the  year 
in  which  he  received  compensation. 

Mr.  Whalem".  In  effect,  the  claimant  is  still  suffering  a  50-percent 
loss? 

Mr.  EoGERS.  Essentially,  it  is  the  U.S.  Treasury  that  is  in  the  tank 
for  the  other  half. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Thank  you,  iVIr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Blester. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

All  the  members  have  already  commended  you,  and  I  will  not  tax 
your  credibility  by  offering  more  praise,  although,  from  a  personal 
standpoint,  I  am  very  pleased  with  the  initiatives  you  have  taken. 

I  am  somewhat  troubled,  however,  by  the  models  that  you  describe 
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in  terms  of  relationships.  It  always  seems  to  me  that  when  we  start 
categorizing  human  behavior  in  terms  of  diplomatic  modes,  or  other 
kinds  of  modes,  it  would  become  extremely  arbitrary  about  how  human 
beings  really  relate  to  each  other. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  situation  that  currently  faces  us  is  that  here 
are  two  peoples  who  for  a  long,  long  time  were  natural  trading  part- 
ners, who  are  extremely  close  geographically,  and  who  have  historic 
ties,  which  go  back  for  100  years;  and  who  have  had  an  artificial  dif- 
ference for  some  span  of  time. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  both  peoples  have  gradually  discovered 
inside  themselves  that  they  desire  to  renew,  to  some  extent,  that  ancient 
relationship,  and  calls  for  a  degree  of  forthcoming  behavior  on  the 
part  of,  it  seems  to  me,  both. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  tliat  you  have  a  concern  about  human  dimen- 
sion in  our  relations  with  Cuba.  I  really  wonder  what  has  been  tlie 
exercise  of  our  concern  over  that  human  dimension  and  the  quality 
of  individual  rights  that  we  set  as  a  condition  for  our  new  relations 
with  China. 

I  just  wonder  if  we  may  not  be  setting  ourselves  in  the  psycho- 
logical hixury  of  believing  that  v.-e  are  doing  something  about  liuman 
rights  in  Cuba  by  continuing  our  disengagement,  when,  in  fact,  we 
mifflit  do  profoundly  more  if  we  were  more  directly  engaged. 

^ly  second  observation  lies  with  respect  to  trade,  and  the  interest 
of  the  American  economy.  Does  Brazil  trade  with  Cuba  ? 

]Mr.  Rogers.  I  doubt  if  they  have  any  trade  at  all.  I  think  that  they 
continue  to  maintain  their  trade  ban.  Canada  trades  with  Cuba. 

]Mr.  BiESTER.  If  an  American  corporation  in  Canada  made  an  auto- 
mobile, they  could  sell  that  car  and  the  spare  parts,  I  take  it,  to  Cuba 
today  as  the  result  of  the  third  country  change. 

So  a  worker  in  Windsor  might  get  a  new  job  because  of  that  change, 
but  a  worker  in  Detroit  would  not.  That  is  the  anomaly,  I  think, 
that  Congressman  Bingham  was  referring  to.  I  personally  fail  to  see 
how  this  is  a  benefit  to  the  American  potential  jobowner. 

I  have  a  recollection,  and  you  can  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  that 
it  has  been  estimated  that  our  trade  v>'ith  Cuba  might  be  as  much  as 
$1  billion  a  year.  VThy  isn't  that  good  business  ? 

These  are  the  thoughts  I  had. 

Mr.  EoGERS.  Let  me  start  from  the  bottom  and  work  to  the  top.  "With 
respect  to  the  trade  issues,  there  are  several  things. 

First,  you  will  recall,  Mr.  Blester,  that  I  testified  the  last  time 
about  the  prospects  of  trade  with  Cuba  in  the  event  of  a  total  lifting 
of  the  embargo.  Referring  to  my  earlier  testimony,  I  said:  "Don't 
be  execessively  optimistic  about  the  real  amount  of  actual  trade  that 
would  result  if  we  dropped  the  ban  tomorrow.''  I  think  that  we  have 
to  maintain  our  enthusiasm  within  bounds. 

Second,  the  statement  that  I  was  trying  to  make  in  response  to  the 
chairman's  question  earlier,  the  problem  of  the  American  worker  in 
Detroit  versus  the  Canadian  worker  working  in  Windsor.  Canada 
has  had  a  continued  policy  of  trade  with  Cuba.  The  Canadian  worker 
has  always  had  the  opportunity  of  a  job  financed  through  trade 
with  Cuba. 
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The  only  effect  of  the  lifting  of  the  sanction  was  to  put  American 
subsidiaries  in  a  position  to  compete  with  Canadian  firms  m  making 

sales  to  Cuba.  ,  ,    ,  n  •  w   i       n     •   i  ^   i  ,.f  o,-, 

Mr.  BiESTER.  An  American  stockholder  might  do  all  right,  but  an 

American  worker  does  not.  .  .i      •  i     i-      ^i 

Mr.  Rogers.  The  lifting  of  the  ban  did  not  increase  the  ]obs  tor  tlie 

American  workers.  The  point  is  not  that  we  are  attempting  to  stop 

the  possibility  of  employment  by  American  workers  in  terms  of  trade. 

Our  point  is"  that  we  are  not  attempting  to  hold  off  or  postpone,  or 

delay,  or  drag  our  feet  with  respect  to  the  trade  ban. 

What  we  are  saying  is  that  it  is  perfectly  proper  to  consider  the 

trade  ban  along  with  a  number  of  other  issues  in  direct  exchanges  with 

Cubans.  i  j  r,    ^ 

Now  you  are  right  that  another  rational  policy  choice  would  be  to 
drop  the  trade  ban  unilaterally  and  completely,  and  look  for  nothing 
other  than  a  marginal  increase  in  U.S.  economic  activity,  which  would 
flow  from  the  fact  that  some  of  Cuba's  trade,  not  a  massive  amount, 
but  some  of  Cuba's  trade  would  be  diverted  to  the  United  States.  That 
would  be  a  rational  policy  choice. 

Our  judoment  is  not  to  make  that  policy  choice.  Our  choice  is  the 
other  way  ."'We  would  like  to  consider  all  of  these  factors,  including 
the  trade*^  ban,  in  the  process  of  direct  exchanges  with  the  Cubans  as 
soon  as  we  can.  We  are  ready  to  do  that,  as  I  indicated  earlier. 

I  want  to  come  back  and  comment  generally  with  respect  to  your 
first  observation.  Here,  again,  as  I  listened  to  what  you  were  saying, 
is  that  it  is  always  difficult  to  predict  precisely  how  people  would  be- 
have in  such  situations,  and  it  is  particularly  so  with  respect  to  the 
long  relationship  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba.  You  are  quite 
right. 

These  are  two  nations,  regardless  of  their  present  policies  and  the 
history  of  the  last  20  years,  two  nations  which  have  had  a  long  historic 
relationship,  and  who  have  been  natural  trading  partners. 

We  are  entering  into  a  new  phase  of  our  relationship.  We  have  put 
to  one  side  the  earlier  policy  of  fundamental  hostility  to  the  Cuban 
nation.  We  are  prepared  to  enter  into  the  direct  exchanges  with  Cuba 
that  I  have  talked  about. 

We  think  that  our  posture  on  this  is  remarkably,  reasonably  low, 
key,  moderate,  and  forthcoming.  We  hope  that  it  is  designed  to  bring 
forth  the  most  responsive  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Cuban  authori- 
ties with  respect  to  the  issues  that  divide  us. 

We  may  be  wrong,  I  don't  mean  to  give  you  the  impression  that  we 
are  being  inhumane  about  it.  When  I  talked  about  models,  I  don't 
mean  to  undermine  the  personalistic  and  human  character  and  quali- 
ties. I  was  simply  going  to  the  problem  of  relationships  like  this. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  One  last  question. 

You  mentioned  Puerto  Rico,  but  are  there  also  agitations  with 
regard  to  the  Panama  Canal? 

INIr.  Rogers.  No.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  aspect  of  that  which 
has  surfaced,  if  I  can  recall  correctly,  was  an  interesting  newspaper 
story  about  2  or  3  months  ago.  A  small  group  of  Panamanians  did 
happen  to  go  to  Cuba,  and  when  they  came  back,  they  reported  that 
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they  were  urged  by  Castro  to  be  patient  and  go  slow  about  Panama. 
This  was  just  a  newspaper  story,  and  beyond  that  we  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  it,  of  overt  involvement  by  the  Cubans.  There  is  very  little 
direct  relationship  between  the  Cuban  question  and  the  Panama 
question. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  Thank  you.  INIr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  BiXGHAM.  Mr.  Bonker. 

Mr.  Bonker.  Just  one  question,  Mr,  Rogers.  In  response  to  ]Mr. 
Whalen's  question  of  the  losses  being  written  off  through  the  tax  code, 
you  replied  yes.  Then  you  added  further  comments. 

To  what  degree  have  those  companies  been  compensated  through  tax 
deductions,  or  tax  writeoffs? 

Mr.  Rogers.  The  bulk  of  the  companies  which  had  earnings  in  the 
years  in  which  they  were  entitled  to  take  the  deductions,  were,  there- 
fore, able,  essentially,  to  receive  compensation  through  reduced  taxes 
to  the  extent  of  50  percent. 

Mr.  BoxKER.  On  earnings,  but  what  about  assets  ? 

^Ir.  Rogers.  There  were  some  companies  whose  sole  assets  were  the 
Cuban  properties.  Therefore,  when  they  lost  the  Cuban  properties  tliey 
had  no  more  earnings,  and  no  taxes  to  pay,  so  they  did  not  receive  any 
advantage  from  the  right  to  take  a  tax  deduction. 

However,  with  respect  to  those  ongoing  companies,  those  companies 
that  had  earnings  even  after  the  properties  were  taken  over  in  Cuba, 
they  were  entitled  to  Avrite  the  properties  off  against  their  income  taxes, 
20  or  50  percent. 

Mr.  Bonker.  In  the  testimony  that  Mr.  Hutton  submitted  which  will 
follow  your  presentation.  Lone  Star  Industries  made  the  point  that 
they  have  lost  $25  million  as  a  result  of  the  seizure  of  their  firm,  and 
they  were  able  to  writeoff  or  to  deduct,  in  1960,  approximately 
$8rb,000. 

I  wanted  the  record  to  show,  in  response  to  your  earlier  answer,  that 
it  left  the  impression  that  tliej^  were  fully,  or  at  least  50  percent  com- 
pensated through  tax  deductions  for  losses  incurred,  whereas  I  tliink 
that  the  losses  are  rather  substantial. 

Another  question,  Mr.  Rogers.  Could  3'ou  elaborate  on  the  adminis- 
tration's position  with  respect  to  losses  by  U.S.  nationals  in  Cuba? 
You  have  said  that  you  are  concerned  about  it,  and  that  it  is  part  of 
the  open  dialog  on  this  matter  as  well  as  others  that  will  be  discussed 
with  the  Cuban  Government,  and  that  you  do  not  want  to  be  restricted 
by  legislation  in  terms  of  compensation.  How  firm  will  you  be  when  it 
comes  to  negotiating  with  the  Cuban  Government  on  behalf  of  U.S. 
nationals  who  have  incurred  these  losses  ? 

^Ir.  Rogers.  Let  me  say,  ^Ir.  Bonker,  we  will  take  very  much  to 
heart  the  Congress'  past  action  with  respect  to  the  settlement  of  lump- 
sum settlements.  I  guess  you  are  aware  of  the  history  of  negotiating 
settlements,  and  Congress'  response. 

We  regard  this  as  a  very  serious  matter.  I  don't  want  to  be  too  precise 
about  it  beyond  that,  because  I  think  that  you  fully  appreciate,  in 
negotiations  like  this,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  negotiate  indirectly 
with  another  side,  particularly  when  you  are  negotiating  indirectly 
through  the  press. 
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I  can  give  you  every  assurance  that  we  regard  this  as  a  very  serious 
and  important  issue,  and  not  the  least  reason  for  that  is  the  fact  that  the 
U.S.  Government  itself,  as  I  have  indicated  earlier,  has  a  major  inter- 
est in  the  amount  of  settlement  that  is  received  because  of  the  tax 
writeoffs  that  have  occurred. 

j\Ir.  BoxKER.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  would  like  to  pursue  for  one  moment  the  matter  of 
Puerto  Kico. 

It  seems  to  me  that  essentially  what  Cuba  is  engaged  in  here  is 
needling  and  it  has  not  been  very  effective  so  far.  I  recall  how  annoy- 
ing it  was  when  I  was  on  the  U.S.  delegation  to  be  on  the  receiving  end 
of  this  needling. 

I  think  that  it  would  be  difficult,  and  it  has  been  asserted  for  so  long 
as  part  of  Cuban  doctrine,  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  them  to 
back  away,  on  the  theoretical  level,  at  least,  from  this  position.  I  hope 
that  it  will  not  be  considered  too  important  as  you  weigh  the  various 
factors. 

Would  you  like  to  comment  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  will  say  a  few  things. 

It  may  be  that  other  nations  have  gone  along  with  the  Cuban  posi- 
tion in  this  matter,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Cuba  distinctly 
took  the  initiative  at  the  U.N.  the  last  time.  The  Cuban  Ambassador 
there  was  considerably  out  in  front  of  the  matter. 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  just  at  the  U.N.,  the  Cuban  effort  as 
to  Puerto  Rico.  Not  to  overstate,  but  the  matter  was  also  hardly  in- 
clined to  inspire  a  feeling  of  gratitude  and  warmth  on  our  part  with 
respect  the  resolution  that  the  Cubans  attempted  to  put  through  the 
Non- Aligned  Conference,  accusing  us  not  merely  of  suppression  but  of 
the  most  serious  kinds  of  caricatures  of  our  actions  and  policies  with 
regard  to  Puerto  Rico. 

I  have  great  difficulty  discarding  this  as  needling  or  as  part  of  an 
international  sporting  event.  This  is  serious  business.  We  have  every 
reason  to  be  very  proud  of  our  policy  with  respect  to  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  integrity  of  the  self-determination  by  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
in  choosing  a  relationship  with  the  United  States  as  a  commonwealth. 

For  Cuba  to  take  the  position  that  it  has,  I  think,  is  distinctly  up- 
setting to  the  process  of  the  improvement  of  relations.  We  do  regard 
it  seriously.  Although  we  are  prepared  to  continue  the  process  that  I 
have  indicated  with  serious  direct  exchanges  with  Cuba  in  spite  of 
what  Cuba  has  said  with  respect  to  Puerto  Rico,  we  maintain  very 
clearly  that  this  is  an  intrusion  into  our  internal  affairs,  and  hardly 
adds  momentum  in  any  sense  to  the  process  of  improvement  that  I 
have  discussed  here  today. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  you  yield  for  just  a  second  ? 

Mr.  Bingham.  Go  ahead,  if  it  is  on  this  same  question. 

Mr.  Whalen.  I  wonder  if  perhaps  this  is  a  response  to  our  embargo. 
Mr.  Castro  said :  "Cuba  doesn't  have  an  embargo ;  perhaps  we  should 
impose  one  on  the  United  States."  Is  this  being  done,  perhaps,  to  en- 
hance the  Cuban  bargaining  position  in  the  future  negotiations  with 
us? 
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Mr.  EoGERS.  If  they  are  creating  an  artificial  chip,  it  seems  to  be 
all  the  more  offensive. 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  would  just  comment,  as  to  that,  that  it  may  be 
offensive,  and  I  think  it  is.  I  agree  with  you  as  to  our  record  in  Puerto 
Rico.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  be  the  kind  of  thing  that  should  weigh 
very  heavily  in  terms  of  whether  or  not  we  maintain  a  trade  embargo, 
which,  after  all,  is  a  very,  very  severe  action. 

Certainly,  we  would  not  dream  of  taking  it  against  a  country  that 
started  out  with  this  type  of  a  policy  we  would  not  dream  of  imposing 
an  embargo  for  that  reason.  So,  I  think  that  in  the  scale  of  things 

Mr.  Rogers.  It  is  not  the  position  in  the  United  Nations  in  the  last 
several  weeks  that  has  led  us  to  maintain  the  trade  embargo. 

Our  position,  with  respect  to  the  trade  embargo  as  I  have  tried  to 
make  clear,  is  part  of  the  totality  of  issues  that  we  are  prepared  to 
have  serious  exchanges  on.  We  are  not  holding  out  on  trade  simply 
because  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  BiXGiiAM.  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  thank  you  very 
much,  gentlemen. 

We  would  like  to  answer  the  quorum  call,  so  we  will  stand  in  recess 
for  10  minutes. 

[Whereupon,  a  brief  recess  was  taken.] 

Mr.  BixGHAM.  The  subcommittee  will  be  in  order. 

If  ]Mr.  Hutton  will  bear  with  us.  our  next  witness  is  our  colleague 
on  the  Committee  on  International  Relations,  Congressman  Solarz. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  SoLARz.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of 
the  subcommittee.  I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  share  with  you 
some  of  my  thoughts  about  the  situation  in  Cuba  and  the  relationship 
between  the  events  in  the  Caribbean  and  our  own  foreign  policy. 

As  you  may  know,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  Cuba  over  the 
Labor  Day  weekend,  and  I  spent  5  days  there.  I  did  not,  unfortun- 
ately, have  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  Prime  Minister  Castro,  but 
I  did  travel  widely  throughout  the  island,  and  had  an  opportunity  to 
talk  at  length  with  a  wide  variety  of  public  officials  and  private  citi- 
zens. This  afternoon  I  wanted  to  share  with  you  some  of  my  impres- 
sions about  the  situation,  and  the  conclusions  which  I  draw  from  them 
with  respect  to  our  foreign  policy  in  the  Caribbean. 

First  and  foremost,  I  think  it  important  to  say  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  embargo  is  without  question  a  diplomatic  and  economic 
anachronism.  At  a  time  when  we  have  established  a  rapproachment 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  which  is  9,000  miles  away,  it 
seems  to  me  somewhat  incongruous  that  we  cannot  normalize  our 
relationship  with  the  country  in  the  Caribbean  which  is  only  90  miles 
away. 

The  embargo,  as  you  undoubtedly  know,  was  originally  justified  on 
the  grounds  of  a  needed  effort  to  destabilize  the  Castro  regime,  both 
economically  and  politically.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  13  years 
later — both  from  an  economical  and  political  standpoint — the  embargo 
has  not  worked. 
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From  an  economical  point  of  view,  it  is  worth  noting,  I  think  that  in 
1964,  the  total  that  year  of  Cuba's  foreign  trade  was  $1.7  billion,  and 
in  1973,  the  last  year  for  which  we  have  statistics,  it  had  gone  up  to 
$2.5  billion.  This  means,  in  effect,  that  between  1964  and  1973,  m  spite 
of  the  embargo,  there  was  a  50-percent  increase  in  the  totality  of 
Cuba's  foreign  trade. 

I  also  think  it  is  worth  mentioning  the  fact  that  m  the  last  few 
years  the  Castro  regime  has  managed  to  secure  commitments  of  ap- 
proximately $3  billion  in  credits  from  non-Communist  countries 
around  the  world. 

For  example,  they  have  received  a  commitment  for  $580  million  m 
credits  from  the  British,  $900  million  from  the  Spanish,  $340  million 
from  the  French,  $100  million  from  the  Canadians,  and  there  are 
several  other  countries  that  have  offered  them  substantial  credit  as 
well. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  something  peculiar  about  a  situation 
where  here  in  the  United  States,  we  trade  with  Communist  countries, 
at  the  same  time  Cuba  trades  with  capitalist  countries,  but  we  don't 
trade  with  each  other.  I  think  that  this  is  an  economic  incongruity. 

I  might  add  that  in  light  of  the  vociferous  objections  that  have  been 
raised  by  the  administration  with  respect  to  the  oil  boycott  by  the 
OPEC  countries  in  1973,  that  the  maintenance  of  our  embargo  against 
Cuba  in  an  age  of  detente  is  somewhat  hypocritical  to  say  the  least. 

From  a  political  point  of  view,  I  think  that  the  embargo  has  been 
equally  unsuccessful.  I  would  say  that  the  revolution,  for  better  or 
for  worse,  is  here  to  stay. 

On  the  basis  of  my  trip  to  the  island,  not  only  in  1975,  but  for  2 
weeks  in  1964,  when  I  went  in  my  capacity  as  a  journalist,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  most  Cubans  are  far  better  off  now  than  they  were  before 
the  revolution. 

Approximately  50  percent  of  the  population  of  Cuba  today  was,  of 
course,  born  after  the  revolution,  so  they  know  no  other  socioeconomic 
or  political  system  than  the  one  they  have  and  live  under  today. 

Most  of  those  who  suffered  significantly  from  the  revolution  have 
gone  into  exile.  Apparently  700,000  Cubans,  constituting  close  to  10 
percent  of  the  population,  have  gone  into  exile,  but  those  that  have 
remained  are  far  better  off  now  than  they  were  before. 

I  have  to  say  to  you  that  I  was  enormously  impressed  by  the  socio- 
economic progress  which  has  been  made  since  the  fall  of  Batista  in 
January  1959,  so  far  as  I  could  determine. 

I  want  to  qualify  my  comments  by  indicating  that,  obviously,  in  5 
days  no  one  can  become  an  expert  on  anything.  However,  on  the  basis 
of  what  I  observed,  it  seems  fair  to  say  that  the  revolution  has  suc- 
ceeded in  eliminating  unemployment.  They  have  provided  free  heahh 
care  to  the  entire  population.  They  have  established  a  system  of  free 
universal  education.  They  have  conducted  a  very  significant  and 
sweeping  agrarian  reform  and  they  have  managed  very  effectively  to 
redistribute  their  income. 

There  were  a  number  of  specific  areas  which  we  had  an  opportunity 
to  examine,  which  I  would  like  briefly  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  sub- 
committee to  elaborate  on.  They  indicate  the  kind  of  socioeconomic 
progress  which  has  been  achieved  in  Cuba  since  the  revolution,  which, 
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I  think  is  a  very  clear  political  implication  for  the  future  of  our  rela- 
tionship with  that  country. 

In  agriculture  we  were  told  that,  before  1959,  70  percent  of  the 
arable  land  was  in  the  hands  of  7  percent  of  the  population.  Today, 
after  two  agrarian  reform  laws,  187,000  peasant  families,  who  worked 
as  sharecroppers  or  renters  prior  to  the  revolution,  own  their  own  land, 
and  have  a  total  holding  equivalent  to  30  percent  of  the  arable  land  in 
the  country. 

They  have  also  gone  a  long  way  toward  mechanizing  their  agri- 
cultural system.  Before  1959  there  were  only  about  8,000  tractors  in 
use  in  the  country,  today  there  are  about  52,000. 

Finally,  we  were  told  that  last  year  about  25  percent  of  the  sugar 
cane  was  cut  by  machines.  By  1980,  they  expect  that  60  percent  of  the 
cane  will  be  cut  and  transported  by  machines. 

Housing  is  one  of  the  areas  where  they  still  have  significant  prob- 
lems, even  though  significant  progress  has  been  made. 

We  visited  the  Alamar  Housing  Project  in  Havana,  which  the  chair- 
man of  this  committee  may  be  interested  to  know  is  a  sort  of  Co-op 
City  of  Cuba.  They  have  built,  since  1970,  about  1G7  buildings,  and 
they  have  20,000  people  living  there  now.  By  1985,  they  expect  to  have 
150,000  living  in  this  particular  housing  project. 

Having  seen  comparable  establishments  in  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly in  the  city  from  which  we  come,  I  have  to  tell  you  that  I  was 
enormously  impressed  with  the  way  in  which  they  handled  the  proj- 
ect architecturally,  economically,  educationally,  and  industrially. 

They  have  built  an  athletic  complex  right  in  the  heart  of  the  proj- 
ect. They  have  an  industrial  area  on  the  outskirts  at  which  the  people 
who  live  in  the  project  can  work.  They  have  day  care  facilities  built 
right  into  the  heart  of  the  system. 

We  visited  one  apartment  at  random,  where  we  spoke  to  a  lady  who 
had  lived  there  only  a  few  months.  Previously  she  had  lived  together 
with  her  husband  and  three  children  in  a  one-room  apartment.  She 
now  had  a  three-bedroom  apartment  with  a  living  room  and  a  dining 
room,  a  clean  kitchen  and  bathroom,  nicely  furnished,  for  which  the 
rent  was  only  6  percent  of  her  husband's  income  up  to  a  maximum  of 
2,000  pesos,  at  which  time  no  further  payments  would  be  required  at 
all. 

I  think  that  it  is  eas}^  to  understand  why,  for  such  a  woman  and 
others  like  her  who  have  been  given  the  opportunity  to  live  in  such 
surroundings  contrasted  to  the  squalor  in  which  they  lived  previously, 
the  revoliition  should  be  something  that  they  hold  quite  dear. 

Educationally,  they  have  made  significant  progress  as  well.  Before 
the  revolution  in  1958,  we  were  told  that  there  were  800,000  school 
children  at  all  levels,  from  kindergarten  up  through  college.  Now  they 
have  over  3  million,  and  they  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  eliminating 
illiteracy  in  the  country. 

We  visited  a  boarding  school,  once  again  on  the  outskirts  of  Havana. 
It  was  a  middle  school  which  specializes  in  vocational  and  technical 
education,  which  seems  to  be  the  new  trend  in  Cuban  education — 
establishinjT  boarding  schools  at  which  the  youngsters  live  6  days  a 
week,  and  then  they  go  home  on  the  seventh  day. 

They  provide  their  clothes  and  their  food,  and  their  room  and 
board  for  free.  The  facilities  are  ultramodern.  There  were  not  only 
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technical  facilities,  including  computer  systems,  but  there  were  type- 
writers and  laboratory  equipment,  and  very  modern  athletic  facilities 
as  well. 

There  was  a  waiting  list  of  20,000  in  the  Province  of  Havana  to  get 
into  these  schools,  and  while  generally  the  parents  were  skeptical 
about  sending  their  children  away  from  home  to  practically  live  all 
week  long  in  these  schools,  we  were  told  that  once  they  saw  the  educa- 
tional and  social  benefits  that  their  children  were  able  to  get  by  virtue 
of  attending  such  a  school  that  their  fears  were  rather  assuaged. 

They  expect,  over  the  course  of  the  next  several  years,  to  build 
enough  of  these  middle  boarding  schools  so  that  virtually  the  entire 
population  of  school  children  of  that  age  will  be  living  in  these 
boarding  schools. 

Needless  to  say,  from  the  regime's  point  of  view,  it  also  provides 
matchless  opportunities  for  propagandizing  to  the  younger  generation 
about  the  virtues  of  the  revolution. 

Some  of  their  most  impressive  achievements,  I  thought,  were  in  the 
field  of  public  health.  Some  of  the  statistics  that  they  gave  us,  I  think, 
are  worth  sharing  with  you. 

Before  the  revolution,  the  infant  mortality  rate  was  60  to  65  per 
thousand.  Now  they  say  that  it  is  28  per  thousand.  Before  the  revolu- 
tion, the  preschool  mortality  rate — that  is  the  death  rate  among  those 
from  1  through  5 — was  5  per  thousand.  Now  it  is  0.9  per  thousand. 

They  have  effectively  managed  to  eliminate  such  contagious  diseases 
as  polio,  malaria,  diptheria,  and  infantile  tuberculosis. 

Before  the  revolution,  they  had  6,000  physicians  in  the  countrv\ 
Many  of  them  left  after  1959.  They  had  to  establish  a  network  of 
medical  schools,  expand  those  in  existence  at  the  time  and  now  they 
have  10,000  physicians  in  Cuba.  So  the  medical  shortage  which  was 
created  immediately  in  the  wake  of  the  revolution  has  now  been  solx^ed. 

Before  the  revolution,  they  had  22,000  hospital  beds  in  the  country, 
now  they  have  44,000  hospital  beds.  During  the  course  of  the  last  year, 
they  had  40  million  medical  visits  on  the  part  of  Cuban  citizens  to 
doctors. 

They  expect  each  Cuban  to  visit  the  polyclinic- — what  we  would 
call  here  a  health  maintenance  center — which  has  been  established 
throughout  the  country,  about  four  times  a  year.  By  1980,  they  expect 
each  Cuban  to  visit  his  or  her  polyclinic  about  six  times  a  year,  which 
would  provide  for  60  million  annual  medical  visitations  throughout 
the  year. 

This  system  of  premedical  care  was,  in  my  judgment,  one  of  the 
most  impressive  accomplishments  of  the  revolution.  I  might  say,  paren- 
thetically, that  we  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  a  mental  hospital  on 
the  outskirts  of  Havana,  I  don't  know  whether  Congressman  ^Vlialen 
had  an  opportunity  to  go  there  as  well,  but  it  was  truly  one  of  the  most 
moving  experiences  of  my  life. 

This  was  a  facility  for  4,500  men  and  women  who  were  considered 
chronically  ill  from  a  psychological  point  of  view,  patients  who  had 
been  rejected  by  everyone  else  as  bej-ond  hope  of  salvation,  people  in 
states  of  psychosis  and  schizophrenia. 

This  was  an  institution  which  was  immaculately  clean.  But  perhaps 
more  im]3ortant  than  the  facilities  they  had,  and  they  had  very  attrac- 
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tive  facilities — the  dormitory  facilities  were  quite  clean  and  all  the 
beds  were  made — was  their  method  of  treatment. 

This  was  not  a  human  warehouse  where  the  patients  lay  aroimd 
most  of  the  day  in  a  quasi-stupor,  doped  up  on  druirs  in  order  to  keep 
them  out  of  the  hair  of  the  staff.  They  established  a  work  program 
in  which,  when  a  patient  comes  into  the  hospital,  he  is  observed  for 
a  period  of  time  so  that  they  can  discover  his  interests  and  inclinations. 

Based  on  that,  the  patient  is  then  assigned  to  several  therapeutic 
programs  or  a  wide  variety  of  workshops,  be  it  a  wood  workshop,  or 
an  art  workshop,  or  a  sandal-making  workshop,  or  it  could  be  a  musi- 
cal group,  or  what-have-you.  Each  patient  is  expected  to  work  there 
several  hours  a  day.  They  also  spend  a  few  hours  a  day  in  athletic 
activities.  They  get  a  salary  for  the  work  they  put  out,  and  they  have 
their  own  bank  account  in  which  they  can  put  their  salary. 

Depending  on  the  progress  they  make  in  adjusting  to  their  job, 
they  move  from  one  level  to  another.  At  each  level  they  have  more 
and  more  responsibility. 

At  the  fifth  level,  they  are  sent  out  to  a  half-way  house  where  they 
are  given  a  job  in  the  community,  and  they  commute  to  and  from 
work  each  day.  At  tlie  sixth  level,  they  are  returned  into  society  itself, 
and  tliey  have  made  very  substantial  progress  in  enabling  these  people 
to,  in  effect,  socialize  themselves  so  that  they  can  resume  useful  lives  in 
the  society  from  which  they  come. 

I  would  say  that  when  you  take  a  look  at  what  they  have  done  edu- 
cationally, and  what  they  have  done  in  terms  of  housing,  what  they 
have  done  in  terms  of  their  agricultural  programs,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  they  have  developed  a  substantial  number  of  people  who  hold 
fanatical  loyalty  to  the  revolution,  and  who  owe  much  to  it. 

Now  it  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  they  have  paid  a  very  heavy 
political  price  for  this.  This  is  a  classic  totalitarian  society.  It  is  a  very 
rigid  political  framework.  Obviously,  there  is  no  freedom  of  the  press, 
nor  any  opportunity  to  organize  independent  political  parties.  No  one 
is  suggesting,  however,  that  there  was  any  more  freedom  under  the 
days  of  Batista. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  whole  society  is  totally  politi- 
cized from  kindergarten  classroom,  which  when  you  enter  you  can 
see  on  the  wall  pictures  drawn  by  the  youngsters  of  fascism  in  Chile, 
to  the  nightclub  acts  at  the  Tropicana  in  which  patriotic  scenes  cele- 
brating tlie  achievements  of  Fidel  in  the  mountains,  are  interwoven 
with  the  more  traditional  numbers. 

The  Cuban  television  seems  to  feature  mostly  all  documentaries  on 
the  revolution,  the  invasion  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  speeches  by  Fidel,  or 
news  broadcasts  in  M'hich  contemporary  developments  are  set  within 
the  statistical  framework  of  the  achievements  of  the  revolution. 

They  lose  no  opportunity  to  hammer  in  their  message  to  their  peo- 
ple. I  might  also  say  that  they  spread  the  country  from  one  end  to 
the  other  with  billboards  proclaiming  the  virtues  of  the  Communist 
Party. 

One  big  difference  which  I  noticed  between  the  situation  today  and 
what  it  was  like  in  1964,  when  I  was  there  for  2  weeks,  is  that  in 
1964  you  saw  pictures  of  Fidel  all  over  the  place.  In  fact,  I  dare  say, 
there  were  more  pictures  of  Fidel  Castro  in  those  days  in  Havana  than 
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there  are  today,  wliicli  is  to  suggest  that  the  market  in  Castro  pictures 
was  quite  large.  Nowadays  you  see  ahnost  no  pictures  of  Fidel,  but 
vou  clo,  however,  see  innumerable  billboards  about  the  Communist 
Party. 

I  was  originally  impressed  by  the  fact  of  the  slogans  that  I  saw 
along  the  highways,  no  two  seemed  to  be  alike.  I  then  discovered  that 
the  Central  Committee  had  designated  26  approved  slogans  for  the 
whole  country,  and  I  began  to  see  duplicates  showing  up  in  different 
locations. 

But  I  think  that  this  change  of  pictures  of  Fidel  to  posters  of  the 
party  reflects  the  institutionalization  of  the  revolution.  Sixteen  years 
after  Castro  came  to  power,  they  are  no  longer  gi-eatly  concerned  about 
the  possibility  of  an  invasion  from  abroad  or  insurgency  from  within. 

I  think  that  they  have  begun  to  settle  down,  to  establish  the  kind 
of  rules  which  will  enable  them  to  regulate  the  revolution  which  they 
have  set  in  motion. 

Consequently,  it  seems  to  me,  to  expect  to  distabilize  the  Castro 
regime  economically  or  politically  as  a  result  of  the  American  em- 
bargo is,  obviously,  no  longer  a  tenable  proposition. 

The  real  question  that  confronts  this  committee  and  the  Congress, 
I  think,  is  neither  whether  to  maintain  the  embargo,  nor  whether 
to  lift  the  embargo  now,  but  whether  to  lift  it  unilaterally  or  to  lift 
it  only  in  the  context  of  the  resolution  of  the  other  outstanding  ques- 
tions between  our  two  coimtries. 

In  fairness  to  the  administration,  I  can  at  least  concede  to  them 
the  fact  that  I  would  agree,  I  think,  with  that  formulation  of  the 
question,  and  insist  that  if  the  embargo  is  to  be  lifted  that  it  should 
not  be  lifted  unilaterally.  I  would  like  to  direct  my  concluding  re- 
marks to  that  point. 

I  must  say  that  after  giving  the  matter  a  great  deal  of  thought, 
I  have  come  to  rather  different  conclusions  than  they  have. 

I  think  that  we  should  lift  the  embargo  unilaterally,  and  I  will  tell 
you  why.  You  know,  of  course,  that  Cubans  have  taken  the  position 
that  for  them  to  engage  in  substantive  negotiations  with  respect  to 
the  outstanding  issues,  we  have  to  lift  the  embargo  first.  I  think  that 
we  ought  to. 

I  would  point  out  that  when  we  established  our  relations  with 
China,  we  did  not  refrain  from  lifting  the  embargo  on  China  because 
we  still  had  outstanding  claims  against  the  Chinese  for  the  indemni- 
fication of  American  citizens  and  corporations  for  properties  that  were 
taken  over  when  Mao  came  to  power  in  the  late  1940's. 

If  we  did  not  insist  on  the  simultaneous  resolution  of  all  the  out- 
standing questions  which  divided  us  from  China  at  the  time  of  our 
rapprochement  with  that  matter,  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
insist  on  it  with  respect  to  Cuba. 

The  admijiistration  contends  that  if  we  imilaterally  lift  the  em])argo 
that  we  will  then  lose  our  leverage  on  the  Cubans  with  respect  to 
these  other  questions.  I  would  submit  that  this  is  not  quite  the  case 
either.  It  seems  to  me  that  even  if  the  embargo  is  lifted,  there  are  a 
number  of  remaining  considerations  which  would  continue  to  give  us 
significant  leverage  with  the  Cubans  because  there  is  a  long  way 
between  the  lifting  of  the  embargo  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  resump- 
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tion  of  commercial  intercourse  on  the  other.  I  refer  to  the  question 
of  credits,  I  refer  to  the  question  of  tariff  status  and  preferences, 
and  I  refer  finally  to  the  question  of  Guantanamo,  which  the  Cubans 
have  put  on  the  backburner,  which  remains  as  an  issue,  and  which 
ultimately,  I  imagine,  we  will  have  to  address. 

So  I  would  submit  that  even  if  we  lift  the  embargo,  we  still  have 
leverage  with  respect  to  the  resolution  of  these  other  questions. 

In  any  case,  insofar  as  the  item  of  indemnification  is  concerned  my 
understanding  of  the  situation  is  that  the  entities  whose  properties 
were  confiscated  were  able  to  write  that  off  as  a  tax  loss  on  their  tax 
return,  thereby  significantly  reducing,  if  not  completely  eliminating, 
the  actual  economic  loss  which  they  suffered. 

So  I  think  that  to  forestall  the  development  of  a  better  relationship 
with  Cuba  because  that  question  has  not  been  resolved,  when  most  of 
these  people  have  been  held  harmless,  seems  a  peculiar  way  of 
proceeding. 

Finally,  I  would  say  that  there  is  one  other  compelling  reason  for 
lifting  the  embargo,  and  that  is  that  I  think  it  would  help  to  enable 
us  to  give  Castro  the  opportunity  to  somewhat  reduce  his  dependence 
on  the  Soviet  Union.  I  think  that  one  of  the  great  ironies  of  what  has 
happened  in  Cuba  since  the  revolution  is  that  they  have,  in  effect, 
substituted  their  prior  dependence  on  the  United  States  for  a  contem- 
porary dependence  on  the  Soviet  Union. 

Before  the  revolution,  somewhere  around  70  percent  of  their  trade 
was  with  the  United  States.  Now  70  percent  of  their  trade  is  with 
the  Communist  countries,  the  great  bulk  of  which  is  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  think  that  one  dramatic  example  of  the  extent  to  which  Castro  is 
dependent  on  the  Soviet  Union  economically  can  be  seen  in  the  sup- 
port which  he  gave  to  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  in  1968-- 
something  which  I  rather  suspect  he  was  not  ideally  or  instinctively  in 
sympathy  with,  but  something  which,  I  think,  he  felt  economically 
and  diplomatically  obligated  to  do  in  view  of  the  dependence  of  Cuba 
on  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  guarantee  that  if  the  embargo  is  lifted,  and 
we  resume  trade  with  Cuba,  that  Castro  will  renounce  the  Soviet 
Union.  Obviously  that  is  unlikely.  I  think  that  there  is  great  affection 
and  gratitude  in  Cuba  toward  the  Soviet  Union.  However,  I  believe 
that  it  will  reduce  their  dependence,  hopefully,  over  time  and  enable 
Castro  to  exert  a  more  independent  rule,  which  I  believe  is  something 
which  is  truly  in  our  own  national  interest. 

So  I  would  say  finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  approach  this  election 
year,  when  the  Eepublican  President  looks  warily  to  his  right  for  a 
challenge  by  the  Democratic  Party,  or  from  one  of  the  champions  of 
the  conservative  faction  of  the  Eepublican  Party,  I  think  that  it  is 
most  unlikely  that  he  will  take  the  initiative  in  lifting  the  embargo 
against  Cuba  for  what  might  be  an  understandable  political  reason. 
Since  none  of  us  here  are  running  for  President,  we  have  the  luxury 
of  looking  at  this  in  terms  of  the  national  interest.  I  think  that  the 
national  interest  would  be  promoted  by  lifting  of  the  embargo.  I  think 
that  it  is  unlikely  to  come  from  the  administration  in  the  course  of  the 
next  year,  and  I,"  believe  therefore,  that  it  depends  on  the  Congress  and 
on  your  committee  to  provide  leadership  in  this  regard. 
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I  apologize  for  having  taken  so  much  of  your  time,  but  I  wanted  to 
get  it  all  oil  my  chest. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Solarz,  for  a  most  interesting  and 
persuasive  statement.  I  would  like  to  direct  one  or  two  questions  to  the 
aspects  of  these  hearings  which  have  been  of  particular  interest  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Organizations — that  is  the  matter  of 
human  rights  in  Cuba. 

I  wonder  if  you  had  any  opportunity  or  any  occasion  to  visit  any  of 
the  prisons  or  other  correctional  institutions,  if  not,  if  you  asked  and 
were  denied  that  opportunity.  What  is  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  SoLARZ.  I  am  very  glad  that  you  asked  the  question  because  I 
meant  to  refer  to  this  in  my  remarks.  I  am  very  concerned  about  this 
problem,  and  I  must  tell  you  that  I  was  moved  by  the  testimony  of 
one  of  the  other  witnesses  before  the  committee,  whose  name  I  don't  re- 
call, who  made  the  point  that  while  several  Members  of  Congress  had 
visited  Cuba,  none  of  them  had  asked  to  meet  with  the  political 
prisoners,  and  he  gave  a  list  of  names. 

I  made  such  a  request  of  the  Cuban  officials,  and  I  was  turned 
down.  Of  the  names  that  I  gave  them  several,  they  said,  could  not  be 
located,  and  other  names  which  they  had  they  said  that  I  would  not 
have  permission  to  see. 

I  raised  with  them  the  question  of  family  reunification,  suggesting 
that  it  would  go  a  long  way  toward  generating  good  will  in  America 
for  the  lifting  of  the  embargo  if  they  would  permit  Cubans,  living  in 
the  United  States,  to  visit  their  relatives  in  Cuba,  and  to  permit 
Cubans  to  visit  their  relatives  in  the  United  States.  I  tried  to  suggest 
this  on  purely  humanitarian  grounds,  but  politically  it  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  lifting  the  embargo.  Unfortunately  t  got  a  very  irre- 
sponsive reply  on  that  matter  as  well.  I  was  told  that  their  tourist 
facilities  in  Cuba  are  inadequate  to  handle  the  hordes  that  would  come 
in.  Insofar  as  permitting  Cubans  to  visit  their  relatives  in  the  United 
States,  there  was  no  room  on  the  outgoing  flights.  I  might  note  paren- 
thetically that  on  my  own  flight  from  Havana  to  Kingston,  which  had 
been  delayed  for  most  of  the  day,  about  two-thirds  of  the  seats  were 
empty.  Now  I  will  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  committee  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  was  an  accident  iDeing  that  I  don't  very  often  fly 
back  and  forth. 

In  effect,  what  they  were  saying  is  that  they  are  not  particularly  re- 
sponsive to  that  request  at  this  particular  time.  I  believe  that  this  is 
truly  unfortunate  because  I  believe  that  very  often  it  is  the  little  peo- 
ple who  are  the  ones  that  get  hurt  the  mostln  these  conflicts  between 
countries.  It  is  sort  of  sad  when  relatives  don't  have  an  opportunity 
to  see  seach  other. 
]Mr.  Btxgiiam.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  ^Al^.alen. 

^Mr.  Whalex.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  certainly  enjoyed  your  recounting  of  your  Cuban  visit.  I  think  that 
both  of  us  covered  many  of  the  sam.e  spots  in  Cuba.  I  just  wanted  to 
make  one  observation,  :Mr.  Solarz.  You  indicated  that  those  who  had 
their  properties  expropriated  were  able  to  recover  all  of  their  loss 
through  tax  claims. 
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As  I  understand  the  tax  laws,  I  think  that  it  would  only  be  half  at 
most.  In  other  words,  deducting  the  amount  of  the  loss  against  other 
income  would  reduce  their  tax  liability  by  only  half  the  amount. 

Mr.  SoLARz.  I  am  prepared  to  defer  to  your  superior  wisdom,  al- 
though I  must  say  that  it  was  not  my  impression.  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  once  the  claim  was  certified,  they  were  then  in  a  position 
to  deduct  that  amount  from  what  they  would  otherwise  pay  in  taxes.  If 
you  say  otherwise,  I  will  accept  your  representation. 

Mr.  Whalen.  We  will  have  a  witness  from  the  business  sector,  but 
assuming  that  the  rate  for  corporate  taxes  were  50  percent,  they  would 
only  recover  50  percent  by  that  amount  of  taxes. 

No  further  questions. 

Mv.  BixoHA:\r.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Solarz. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Robert  Hutton.  I  apologize,  INIr.  Hutton,  for 
keeping  you  waiting,  but  that  is  the  way  with  hearings,  and  unfor- 
tunately "we  have  another  vote  coming  up.  I  understand  that  you  are 
pressed  for  time.  "We  will  have  to  recess  here  in  a  moment,  if  you  wish 
we  can  put  your  statement  in  the  record  as  if  delivered,  and,  perhaps, 
your  associate,  Mr.  Mathis,  could  stay  with  us  to  answer  questions,  or 
summarize  the  statement. 

Mr.  Hutton.  I  will  stay. 

Mr.  Bingham.  We  will  recess  now,  and  we  will  be  back  in  about  10 
minutes. 

[Whereupon,  a  short  recess  was  taken.] 

Mr.  Bingham.  The  joint  subcommittees  will  be  in  order. 

We  are  pleased  now  to  have  with  us  as  our  final  witness  today,  Mr. 
Robert  W.  Hutton,  president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Lone 
Star  Industries,  Inc.,  of  Greenwich,  Conn.  We  are  glad  to  have  you 
with  us,  Mr.  Hutton.  Will  you  proceed  in  any  way  that  you  see  fit. 

STATEMENT  BY  ROBEET  W.  HUTTON,  PRESIDENT,  LONE  STAR 
INDUSTRIES,  INC.,  GREENWICH,  CONN. 

Robert  W.  Hutton,  53,  was  elected  president  and  chief  executive  ofl5cer  of  Lone 
Star  Industries,  Inc.  on  January  9, 1975.  He  was  formerly  tlae  company's  executive 
vice  president  and  chief  operating  officer,  as  well  as  president  of  its  Cement  and 
Construction  Materials  Group  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

A  native  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  Mr.  Hutton  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Washington  and  of  the  Stanford  University  Graduate  School  of  Business,  where 
he  received  his  M.B.A.  Degree.  He  currently  serves  as  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Board  of  the  University  of  "Washington  Business  School.  He  saw  action  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific  in  World  War  II  as  a  captain  in  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Active  in  industry  affairs,  he  is  a  director  and  chairman  of  the  public  affairs 
committee  of  the  Portland  Cement  Association,  and  chairman  of  the  cement 
committee  of  the  American  Mining  Congress.  Mr.  Hutton  is  married  to  the 
former  Charlotte  Thompson  of  Tacoma,  and  they  have  two  children. 

IMr.  Hutton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

My  name  is  Robert  W.  Hutton,  and  I  am  president  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  Lone  Star  Industries,  Inc.,  headquartered  in  Greenwich, 
Conn. 

Lone  Star  Industries  is  a  major  producer  and  distributor  of  port- 
land  cement  and  other  building  materials,  with  eight  cement  plants 
in  the  United  States,  two  in  Brazil,  two  in  Argentina,  and  one  in 
Uruguay. 
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We  also  have  a  50  percent  interest  in  the  Citadel  Cement  Corp.,  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  which  operates  four  additional  plants  in  the  U.S.  South- 
cast. 

Our  company  was  founded  in  1919,  under  the  name  International 
Cement  Corp.,  and  consisted  at  the  outset  of  separate  cement-produc- 
ing companies  in  Cuba,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Texas. 

The  Cuban  subsidiary  was  seized  by  the  Cuban  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment in  I960,  and  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  has 
certified  our  claim  for  compensation  in  the  amount  of  $24,881,000. 

Here  with  me,  today,  is  Mr.  John  H.  Mathis,  formerly  chairman  of 
the  board  and  president  of  our  company.  Mr.  JNIathis  was  executive 
vice  president  and  the  chief  legal  officer  of  the  company  when  the 
Cuban  properties  were  expropriated.  He  has  volunteered  to  be  here  to 
answer  any  questions  you  may  have  about  the  events  of  that  period, 
or  about  the  claim  for  compensation  which  was  subsequently  filed 
under  his  direction. 

]My  statement  to  you  today  will  be  brief,  because  I  know  your  cal- 
endar is  crowded,  and  our  position  is  extremely  simple. 

The  bill  you  are  presently  considering,  H.R.  C382,  is  clearly  de- 
signed to  lift  existing  restrictions  against  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Cuba,  without  prior  discussion  or  negotiation  between  our 
Governments  on  substantive  issues. 

We  are  opposed  to  this  bill  in  its  present  form,  because  we  believe 
any  resumption  of  trade  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States  is  pre- 
mature before  the  Cuban  Government  recognizes  the  claims  which 
have  been  certified  by  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlem.ent  Commission, 
and  agrees  to  make  appropriate  settlement  for  the  properties  it  has 
seized. 

The  reestablishment  of  diplomatic  relations  would  be  a  political 
matter  for  which  we  believe  the  Federal  Government  is  properly 
responsible.  This  applies  as  well  to  the  issue  of  releasing  American 
prisoners  in  Cuba  and  other  political  matters. 

However,  we  consider  that  the  reestablishment  of  trade  relations  is 
a  business  matter  in  which  we  have  a  strong  responsibility  to  our 
shareliolders.  The  trade  embargo  should  not  be  lifted  until  we  have 
a  commitment  from  the  Cuban  Government  that  appropriate  compen- 
sation will  be  paid. 

The  removal  of  trade  barriers  and  the  resumption  of  trade  with 
Cuba  would  remove  from  our  Government  a  valuable  bargaining 
point  in  the  nesrotiations  and  the  financial  settlement  v/ith  the  Cuban 
Government.  These  negotiations  should  logically  and  fairly  precede 
the  resumption  of  trade  relations. 

Our  Nation  believes  in  the  right  of  private  ownership  of  property. 
While  a  government  may  take  private  property  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public,  there  must  be  prompt  and  adequate  repayment  for  the  expro- 
priated property. 

This  principle  is  what  we  now  are  asking  our  Government  to  main- 
tain in  its  dealings  with  Cuba.  To  do  otherwise  would  expose  the  for- 
eign operations  of  all  companies  in  certain  areas  of  the  world  to  the 
fate  suffered  by  so  many  in  Cuba. 

As  brief  background,  the  Cuban  Portland  Cement  Co.  was  estab- 
lished in  1915,  and  in  1919  it  became  a  part  of  the  International 
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Cement  Corp.  founded  that  year.  International  Cement  became  kno^Yn 
as  Lone  Star  Cement  Corp.  in  1935,  and  in  1971  became  Lone  Star 
Industries. 

For  more  than  40  years,  the  Cuban  company  operated  almost  au- 
tonomously under  its  own  name.  La  Compania  Cubana  de  Cemento 
Portland,  with  native  operating  personnel  and  management,  with  its 
own  product  name,  and  with  full  respect  for  local  customs  and  laws. 
Lone  Star's  efforts  through  this  Cuban  subsidiary  contributed  ma- 
terially to  the  economic  development  of  Cuba. 

Over  the  10-year  period  ended  December  31,  1959,  the  Cuban  Port- 
land Cement  Co.  produced  more  than  23  million  barrels  of  portland 
cement  for  the  Cuban  construction  industry. 

Its  Cuban  workers  were  paid  some  $20  million  in  wages,  and  local 
purchases  amounted  to  $27  million  of  materials  and  supplies.  Cuban 
taxes  were  paid  also  in  the  sum  of  $27  million  during  that  period. 

Our  Cuban  earnings  for  the  decade  totaled  $14.7  million,  and  ex- 
penditures through  the  same  years  for  maintenance  and  repair  of  the 
plant  and  equipment  totaled  $5.5  million. 

At  the  time  of  seizure  by  the  revohitionary  government,  the  Cubaii 
company  owned  and  operated  an  efficient  cement  manufacturing  plant 
at  ]\Iari'el,  near  Plavana,  with  a  productive  capacity  of  2i/^  million 
barrels  per  year,  or  about  450.000  tons,  together  with  two  distribution 
terminals,  large  oceangoing  transportation  equipment,  and  land  which 
had  been  acquired  for  the  future  construction  of  a  second  plant. 

On  August  18,  1960,  this  company  was  seized  or  intervened  by  force 
of  arms  of  the  Cuban  revolutionaries,  and  its  management  was  ordered 
to  leave.  Two  months  later,  on  October  24,  1960,  the  company  was 
formally  nationalized. 

In  1961,  Lone  Star  filed  with  the  U.S.  State  Department  a  docu- 
mented claim  for  the  Cuban  properties  with  detailed  supporting  proof 
in  the  amount  of  $25,208,000. 

In  1967,  following  amendment  of  the  International  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act,  Lone  Star  refiled  its  claim  with  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission  in  the  same  documented  amount.  In  1971,  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  certified  Lone  Star's  claim  at 
$24,881,000  with  interest  at  6  percent  per  annum  from  August  18, 1960, 
to  the  date  of  settlement. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  claim  represents  the  established  value 
of  tangible  assets  only,  excluding  business  reputation,  goodwill,  and 
market  position.  It  also  excludes  the  actual  amount  of  earnings  and 
dividends  v/hich  reasonably  could  be  expected  since  1960,  and  the 
effect  of  inflation  on  the  asset  values. 

With  the  authorized  rate  of  interest  computed  through  October  of 
this  year.  Lone  Star's  total  certified  claim  is  of  the  magnitude  of  $47 
million. 

It  is  not  true,  as  some  seem  to  believe,  that  the  properties  seized 
were  compensated  for  by  subsequent  income  tax  deductions  for  the 
loss.  Even  though  Lone  Star's  confiscated  Cuban  company  was  cer- 
tified to  be  worth  nearly  $25  million,  the  only  relief  obtained  was  a 
U.S.  income  tax  deduction  in  1960  which  reduced  our  tax  pavment 
that  year  by  $800,000.  Of  course,  even  that  $800,000  tax  relief  repre- 
sented a  burden  on  the  U.S.  Treasury,  and  a  burden  on  all  other  U.S. 
taxpayers. 
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It  should  be  noted,  on  tlie  other  hand,  that  any  settlement  now  ob- 
tained by  American  companies  as  compensation  for  their  Cuban 
properties  would  result  in  substantial  tax  receipts  for  the  U.S.  Federal 
Government. 

In  Lone  Star's  case,  it  is  estimated  that  the  Federal  tax  payable  on 
the  oritrinal  $25  million  certified  value  of  the  loss,  should  it  be 
recovered,  vv^ould  be  approximately  $10  million. 

We  assume  the  Federal  taxes  payable  on  the  entire  $1.8  billion 
of  all  certified  claims  would  be  roughly  in  proportion  and  very  sig- 
nificant in  our  difficult  Federal  budget  years  ahead. 

The  importance  to  Lone  Star  of  recovering  the  amount  claimed 
cannot  be  overemphasized.  Two  years  ago  there  were  serious  short- 
ages of  Portland  cement  in  sections  of  this  country,  and  there  is  a 
clear  need  for  additional  productive  capacity  in  the  near  future. 

Supporting  the  necessary  plant  expansion  programs  in  today's 
capital  markets  is  a  very  serious  problem,  and  funds  received  from 
Cuba  would  have  immediate  application  in  this  area. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  we  believe  we  would  be  extremely  derelict 
in  our  responsibility  to  our  shareholders  if  we  did  not  continue  to 
press  for  settlement  of  this  major  claim. 

In  response  to  a  letter  Mr.  Mathis  sent  in  1964  to  Dean  Rusk,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  we  were  advised  by  John  Hugh  Crimmins,  Co- 
ordinator of  Cuban  Affairs,  that : 

With  respect  to  compensation,  let  me  reassure  you  that  it  is  now,  and  always 
has  been,  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Government  in  settling  claims  of  American 
nationals  against  foreign  governments,  to  insist  upon  the  payment  of  adequate 
and  effective  compensation.  You  may  be  sure  that  the  Department,  at  an  oppor- 
tune time,  intends  to  obtain  such  compensation  for  all  American  nationals  who 
suffered  property  losses  in  Cuba. 

This  summer.  Mr.  William  D.  Eogers,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Inter-American  Affairs,  testified  in  these  hearings  that : 

This  agenda  of  interrelated  and  sensitive  national  interest  issues  can  only 
be  addressed  through  a  diplomatic  process  which  can  deal  with  the  total  agenda 
coherently.  To  concentrate  on  one  issue  only,  to  mandate  the  premature  dis- 
mantlement of  the  present  ban  on  Cuban  trade  *  *  *  would  further  complicate 
the  task  of  putting  relations  with  Cuba  on  a  solid  and  satisfactory  basis. 

Against  this  background,  therefore,  we  are  opposed  to  passage  of 
the  bill  before  your  subcommittee  in  its  present  form.  We  believe  that 
it  is  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Government  with  respect  to  pro- 
tecting the  rights  and  property  of  its  citizens ;  that  it  is  contrary  to  the 
purpose  for  which  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  was 
established ;  and  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  basic  principles  both  of  our 
American  free  enterprise  system,  and  of  freedom  itself. 

We  believe  that  trade  relations  should  be  reestablished  with  Cuba 
only  through  bilateral  negotiations  in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  re- 
spect, in  which  the  Cuban  Government  can  demonstrate  to  American 
businessmen  its  respect  for  private  property  rights. 

Failure  to  adhere  to  this  sequence  of  events  and  this  principle  will 
result  in  establishing  a  precedent  permanently  detrimental  to  the  U.S. 
business  operations  throughout  the  world. 

We  urge  this  subcommittee  not  to  recommend  legislation  which  fails 
to  acknowledge  the  responsibility  of  both  governments  to  protect  these 
rights,  and  which  fails  to  provide  for  adequate  and  effective  compen- 
sation as  a  precondition  to  reestablishing  normal  trade  relationships. 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  wish  to  thank  you  very  much  for  giving  us  this 
opportunity  to  present  our  views. 

Sir.  Bingham.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Hutton.  We  apologize 
again  for  keeping  you  waiting  so  long. 

]Mr.  Mathis,  do  you  have  anything  that  you  would  like  to  add  at 
this  point  ? 

STATEMENT  BY  JOHN  H.  MATHIS,  EOEMEE  CHAIRMAN  OE  THE 
BOAEL   OE  LONE  STAE   INDUSTRIES,   INC. 

Mr.  jMathis.  I  really  don't  but  if  there  are  any  questions,  I  will  be 
happy  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  HuTTON.  I  would  like  to  add  one  comment  that  came  from  the 
other  witnesses.  There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  on  the  tax  matter, 
what  it  does  and  does  not  do  for  those  who  have  claims. 

I  am  not  a  tax  expert  by  any  means,  and  I  do  not  allege  that  I  am, 
however,  the  amount  of  the  claims  was  based  upon  appraised  market 
value  at  that  time,  established  by  the  Claims  Commission. 

The  amount  of  tax  writeoff  was  based  on  the  tax  basis  of  the  seized 
assets  on  the  company's  books.  To  use  simple  arithmetic,  if  the  tax 
basis  was  $1,000  then  in  taking  that  loss  on  the  company's  return  the 
full  amount  is  deducted,  but  assuming  a  tax  rate  of  50  percent,  the 
actual  benefit  to  the  company  as  a  result  of  the  deduction  is  only  50 
percent  of  that  amount. 

In  our  own  case,  the  basis  for  our  tax  deduction  was  the  book  value 
of  the  assets  as  opposed  to  the  appraised  value  allowed  by  the  Com- 
mission, and  amounted  to  about  one  twelfth  the  appraised  value. 

Mr.  BixGHAM.  Could  you  develop  that  a  little  further,  why  would 
that  be? 

Mr.  HuTTON".  You  get  into  depreciation.  You  get  into  the  fact  that 
we  plowed  back  earnings  that  had  been  from  the  Cuban  plant  year 
after  year.  So  the  plowing  back  of  those  earnings  through  repair, 
maintenance,  and  rehabilitation,  brings  you  out  to  a  higher  appraised 
value  in  1961, 1959.  or  I960,  than  the  original  date. 

The  tax  basis  on  our  books  in  the  United  States,  our  income  tax  of 
$27  million  in  the  last  10  years  was  Cuban  taxes.  Our  tax  basis  on  our 
books  in  the  United  States  is  an  entirely  different  matter.  It  is  money 
that  we  did  not  bring  back  to  form  dividends. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  would  yield,  I  would  like  to 
pursue  that. 

Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  in  effect  the  real  value  of  your 
property  was  about  $25  million,  but  in  terms  of  the  value  on  your 
books  for  tax  purposes,  it  was  substantially  less  than  that  ? 

Mr.  H"DTTON".  Yes.  The  real  value  was  in  the  neighborliood  of  $25 
million,  but  the  book  value  for  tax  purposes  was  in  the  magnitude  of 
$1.9  million.  We  have  a  documentation  here  of  the  actual  claim  and 
what  was  approved  by  the  Claims  Commission.  The  appraised  value 
of  most  of  our  $25  million  was  actually,  you  might  say,  bricks  and 
mortar,  machinery,  the  buildings,  the  plants,  the  land  that  had  been 
appraised. 

Mr.  Whalex.  So  that  I  understand  why  it  was  only  one  twelfth 

jVIr.  HuTTON.  Because  of  the  earnings  that  we  had  not  brought  back 
over  the  j^ears. 
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Mr.  Mathis.  Mr.  Whalen,  I  am  not  quite  sure  on  these  figures,  but 
as  I  recall  back  in  1914  and  1915,  from  the  records,  the  history  of  it, 
the  old  International  Cement  Co.,  to  build  the  plant,  sent  down  about 
$2.5  million,  or  it  was  some  figure  in  that  ball  park. 

This  was  the  figure  that  was  put  on  our  books  as  the  value  of  the 
stock  of  this  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  the  International  Cement 
Corp.  Then  we  took  depreciation  over  the  period  of  years  of  this 
value. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  plant  was  operating  and  we  were  getting  earnings 
or  making  money  in  the  operation  of  the  plant,  the  selling  of  the  port- 
land  cement,  we  would  take  the  earnings  from  the  plant,  and  rather 
than  remit  them  to  the  stockholders,  which  was  the  International 
Cement  Corp.  parent,  we  would  plough  that  money  back  into  the  plant 
in  the  way  of  new  kilns,  new  machines,  purchasing  new  property,  all 
of  these,  so  we  built  up  the  value  of  this  property  to  the  point  where 
the  claim  was  $25.2  million,  and  the  Commission  finally  settled  it  at 
$24.8  million. 

Mr.  Whalen.  At  the  same  time,  for  tax  purposes,  having  taken 
depreciation. 

Mr.  Mathis.  In  the  United  States,  but  it  was  taxed  on  the  other 
basis  in  Cuba,  of  course. 

I  would  like,  if  I  may,  to  elaborate  on  the  manner  in  which  we  pre- 
pared this  claim.  I  think  that  it  would  be  very  easy  to  say :  "Well,  the 
plant  down  in  Cuba  was  worth  $25  million,  but  can  you  substantiate 
that." 

We  had  the  manager  in  Cuba,  realizing  that  expropriation  looked 
inevitable,  and  he  had  been  in  the  plant  for  some  20  odd  years,  go  over 
the  plant  and  photograph  every  piece  of  equipment,  when  we  bought  a 
new  piece  of  equipment,  and  what  we  carried  on  the  books  as  appre- 
ciated value  and  compared  that  with  the  piece  of  machinery  of  the 
same,  which  he  would  go  out  on  the  market  to  buy. 

From  these  two  figures,  he  formed  the  basis  for  our  claim.  So,  the  old 
piece  of  equipment  cost  $5,000,  and  now  we  have  just  put  in  $25,000, 
there  were  no  such  figures  compiled  as  such. 

Then  after  he  completed  that  figure,  we  had  our  auditor,  which  was 
a  Cuban  branch  of  Price  Waterhouse,  go  over  the  figures,  and  they 
said  that  we  were  substantially  correct,  and  the  claim  constituted  a 
])ile  of  papers  and  pictures  about  so  big.  We  thought  that  it  was  a 
very  fair  claim. 

Mr.  HuTTON.  I  think  that  you  will  also  find  many  companies  in 
Cuba  at  that  time  that  did  not  have  the  income  to  charge  off  on  their 
tax  basis.  We  were  large  enough  where  we  had  other  operations 
against  which  we  had  Federal  income  tax,  but  some  those  companies 
would  not  have  had  that. 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  if  in  your  conversation  with 
other  claimants,  you  know  to  what  extent  this  might  be  a  common 
phenomenon  among  the  other  major  claimants? 

Mr.  Mathis.  I  have  just  run  a  quick  check.  I  think  that  there  are 
60  odd  companies  with  claims  of  over  $1  million  or  more,  and  I  have 
talked  to,  I  guess,  half  of  those  representatives  of  those  companies. 

It  pretty  much  runs  the  gamut.  I  think  that  ours  is,  our  tax  base,  is 
probably  low.  Others  may  have  been  able  to  writeoff  20  percent,  35 
percent,  this  is  just  a  guestimate.  Ours  may  be  a  low  figure. 
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Mr.  Bingham.  I  wonder  if  there  are  any  further  questions  on  this 
matter  ? 

Mr.  BiESTER.  I  do. 

You  took  some  straightline  depreciation,  right;  some  over  a  differ- 
ent period  of  time,  and  some  accelerated  ?  You  took  into  account  all  of 
those  various  depreciations.  Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  HuTTOX.  Yes. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  If  by  some  miracle  the  Cuban  Government  were  to 
say  that  it  was  all  a  great  mistake,  here  is  your  comjiany  back,  here 
is  the  whole  thing,  lock,  stock  and  barrel,  and  tomorrow  you  would 
find  somebody  who  would  buy  it  for  $24.8  million.  How  much  of  a 
capital  gains  tax  would  you  have  to  pay  ? 

Mr.  IIuTTOx.  "VVe  computed  roughly,  for  the  purpose  of  this  pre- 
sentation, that  the  tax  would  be  $10  million  on  ordinary  income 
basis. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  What  would  be  the  capital  gain  ? 

Mr.  HuTTOx.  The  capital  gain  would  be  35  percent,  or  50  percent. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  What  would  be  the  extent  of  the  capital  gain,  am  I 
correct  that  it  would  be  $22  million  ? 

Mr.  HuTTOX.  It  would  be  selling  something  that  you  bought  20  years 
ago  today. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  You  would  experience  a  capital  gain  of  $22  million. 
So  in  your  claim  of  $2-1:,  there  would  be  $22  million  of  capital  gain  on 
which  3'ou  would  pay  income  t.ax  of  about  $8  million. 

Mr.  HuTTox.  Yes.  It  is  based  on  the  market  value  at  the  time  of  the 
takeover.  This  is  the  frozen  asset  value  as  of  1959  and  not  today's. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  I  was  making  a  very  hypothetical  observation. 

Mr.  HuTTON.  A  plant  of  that  magnitude  new  today  would  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $70  to  $75  million  to  build.  We  are  building  a  new 
plant  in  Alabama  right  today,  and  it  is  of  a  comparable  size,  and  it 
is  going  to  be  $60  to  $65  million.  We  started  a  year  ago,  and  with 
inflation  it  has  added  another  10  percent  easily. 

Mr.  Bingham.  In  that  connection,  I  assume  that  the  gentleman 
noted  that  Mr.  Hutton  stated  in  his  testimony  that  if  they  did  receive 
the  $25  million  in  compensation,  they  would  have  to  pay  a  tax  of  $10 
million. 

Mr.  Blester.  That  is  the  point  that  I  was  making. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Let  me  turn  now  to  the  broader  question  of  the  legis- 
lation that  this  committee  has  been  considering,  on  which  you  take  a 
firm  stand. 

I  think  that  our  differences  are  tactical,  perhaps,  more  than  a  matter 
of  principle.  Are  you  familiar,  Mr.  Hutton,  with  the  experience  with 
other  Communist  countries  that  have  taken  over  American  businesses, 
and  over  which  negotiations  for  claims  have  lasted  for  many  years, 
and  in  some  cases  still  have  not  been  resolved.  Are  you  familiar  with 
that  history  ? 

Mr.  HuTTOx.  Vaguely.  I  am  just  a  layman,  and  our  company  has 
had  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Bix«HA]M.  It  happens  that  these  three  members  are  all  familiar 
with  the  situation  in  Czechoslovakia  where  the  claims  still  have  not 
been  resolved  because  of  a  variety  of  problems. 
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My  point  is  this,  the  pattern  has  been,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  that 
the  negotiations  for  settlement  claims  follow  establishment  of  rela- 
tions with  Government.  Certainly,  in  my  knowledge,  it  has  not  been 

held  up 

Let  me  put  it  another  way.  It  has  not  been  held  up,  where  there  has 
been  an  embargo,  a  trade  embargo,  that  was  continued  in  effect  until 
those  negotiations  were  concluded,  which  is,  I  take  it,  in  effect  your 
position. 

Mr.  HrrrroN.  We  think  also  that  this  bill  would  take  away  from  the 
State  Department  a  bargaining  issue. 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  understand  that  this  is  your  position,  but  in  terms 
of — you  make  a  good  deal  of  the  precedent  that  you  feel  would  be 
involved  here,  particularly  on  your  last  page. 

I  would  suggest  to  you  that  the  precedent  has  been,  I  think,  in  every 
case  involving  these  Communist  countries  where  similar  problems  have 
arisen,  relations  have  been  reestablished  first,  and  then  the  negotia- 
tions for  settlement  of  claims  have  followed. 

I  know  that  you  were  here  in  the  room  when  we  were  discussing  this 
with  Mr.  Rogers,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  judgment  as  to  which  is  the  more 
expeditious  and  effective  way  of  obtaining  some  satisfaction  of  your 
claim. 

You  can  perfectly  well  argue,  it  seems  to  me,  that  as  long  as  the  trade 
embargo  remains  in  effect,  you  are  not  going  to  get  a  nickel,  and  you 
might  get  something  if  the  embargo  is  lifted,  because  it  would  permit  a 
better  atmosphere  to  prevail. 

Certainly,  during  the  long  period  that  the  embargo  has  been  on, 
there  has  not  been  any  indication  on  the  part  of  Cuba  that  it  was  suf- 
ficiently important  to  them  to  make  any  offers  or  otherwise  with  re- 
spect to  compensation. 

Mr.  Mathis.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  grant  you  that  it  is  a  sound  argument 
on  tlie  theme,  but  in  the  first  place  there  has  never  been,  in  the  history 
of  this  country,  an  accumulation  of  claims  airainst  anyone  like  the 
accumulation  of  these  claims,  which  total  $1.9  billion. 

I  think  that  the  sum  itself  is  rather  straggering.  It  would  be  stagger- 
ing if  the  case  were  reversed,  I  think.  Certainly  it  is  staggering  with 
reppect  to  Cuba,  and  Cuba's  present  economy.  I  think  that  this  as  of 
itself  sets  it  apart. 

The  other  thing  is  that  the  willingness  to  pay,  we  have  not  received 
any  information  from  the  Castro  government  that  there  is  a  willing- 
ness on  its  part  to  settle  these  claims.  In  fact  we  have  heard  there 
would  be  substantial  counterclaims,  and  there  probably  will  be. 

So,  I  am  fearful  that  when  we  get  to  the  bargaining  table,  these 
claims  will  be  forgotten.  We  are  interested  in  recovering  maybe  more 
than  some  of  the  companies  are  interested  in  recovering  because  our 
situation  is  different  to  somebody  else's  situation. 

Mr.  Bingham.  But  your  primary  interest,  I  assume,  is  to  recover 
on  the  claim.  You  are  not  trying  to  establish  some  matter  of  principle 
which  Avould  not  advance  your  claim  any. 

Mr.  Mathis.  I  think  that  the  principle  of  respect  for  private  owner- 
ship of  properties  is  paramount  in  this  case. 

Mr.  BixGHAM.  Is  it  more  important  than  recoA'ering  on  a  claim? 


Mr.  Mathis,  I  M'ill  qualify  that  in  this  manner.  I  doubt  if  Cuba 
under  any  circumstances,  even  with  the  tremendous  pressure,  would 
ever  agree  to  settle  a  claim  100  percent.  Xow  that  is  negotiable.  From 
there  on  down  it  is  negotiable. 

In  that  respect,  I  think,  your  principle  goes  parallel  with  the  fact. 

JNIr.  Bingham.  jNIr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Whalen.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Mr.  Bingham.  JNIr.  Blester. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  No  questions. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  hearing  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  5  :05  p.m.,  the  subcommittees  adjourned,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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APPENDIX  I.     LEGISLATION 


94th  congress 
1st  Session 


H.  R.  6382 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

April  24, 1975 

Ml'.  Bingham  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations 


A  BILL 

To  amend  the  Foreigii  Assistance  Act  of  1961  with  respect  to 
Cuba,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  (a)  section  301  (b)   of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 

4  1961   (22  U.S.C.  221  (b)  )   is  amended  by  striking  out  the 

5  second  sentence. 

6  (b)  Section  620(a)  of  such  Act  is  hereby  repealed. 

7  Sec.  2.  Clause   (3)   of  section  103(d)    of  the  Agricul- 

8  tural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of   1954    (7 

9  U.S.C.  1703  (d)  (3)  )  is  amended— 

10  ( 1 )  by  striking  out  "Cuba  or" ; 
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2 

1  (2)   b}'  striking  out  "(excluding  United  States  in- 

2  stallations  in  Cuba)  "; 

3  (o)  by  striking  out  "they  are"  and  inserting  in  lieu 

4  "it  is"; 

5  (4)  by  striking  out  the  proviso  following  clause  (3). 

6  Sec.  '3.  Section  385.1  of  the  Export  Control  Eegula- 

7  tions  (15  C.F.R.  399)  shall  have  no  force  or  effect. 

8  Skc.  4.  Section  371.9(b)  (2)    of  the  Export  Control 

9  Regulations    (15  C.F.R.  368-399)    shall  have  no  force  or 

10  effect. 

11  Sec.   5.   The   Cuban  Asset   Control   Regulations    (31 

12  C.F.R.  515)  shall  have  no  force  or  effect. 

13  Sec.  6.  Section  51.72  of  Department  of  State  Regulation 

14  108.583,  of  April  12,  1968  (12  C.F.R.  51.72-51.73)  shall 

15  have  no  force  or  effect  with  respect  to  Cuba. 

16  Sec.  7.  Section  1488.16  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
1'^  poration  Regulations   (7  C.F.R.  1488)   shall  have  no  force 

18  or  effect  with  respect  to  Cuba. 

19  Sec.   8.    Presidential   Proclamation   Number   3447    of 

20  February  3,  1962,  shall  have  no  force  or  effect. 

21  Sec.  9.  Public  Law  87-733    (76  St^it.  697)   approved 

22  October  3,  1962,  is  hereby  repealed. 


APPENDIX  II.  ADDITIONAL  MATERIAL  SUBMITTED  BY 

WITNESSES 

Chapter  10  From  "The  Cubax  Insurrection"*  by  Marta  San 
Martin  and  Ramon  L.  Bonachea 

The  Military  Dimension  of  the  Cuban  Revolution 

The  militarism  of  Cuban  society  is  now  undeniable.  Various  students  of  the 
revolution  have  observed  the  increasing  dominance  of  the  Revolutionary  Armed 
Forces  (FAR),  which  has  dampened  early  hopes  that  the  Cuban  Revolution 
would  not  fall  prey  to  a  professional  military  machine.  On  the  surface,  the 
militarization  of  Cuba  seems  to  be  the  result  of  a  policy  geared  toward  estab- 
lishing a  strong  defense  on  the  home  front  as  well  as  in  respect  to  the  United 
States.  Yet  the  larger  question  is  whether  any  underdeveloped  nation  can 
acquire  the  appropriate  tools  with  which  to  allocate  and  distribute  its  economic, 
social  and  political  resources  without  resorting  to  militarization. 

Has  the  Cuban  leadership  concluded  that  only  men  from  the  armed  forces  can 
move  the  revolution  into  a  new  economic  and  political  takeoff  phase?  Has  the 
Cuban  Revolution  become  institutionalized  in  the  structure  of  the  FAR  while  it 
still  retains  an  uncompromising  communist  party?  What  new  ideological  dimen- 
sions have  resulted  from  the  militarization  of  the  revolution?  These  are  some  of 
the  important  questions  that  must  be  raised  about  the  Cuban  military  if  one  is  to 
grasp  recent  changes  in  Cuba. 

FROM    REBELS    TO    SOLDIERS 

General  Batyn  Dorzh,  minister  of  defense  of  the  People's  Republic  of  Mongolia, 
pointed  out,  after  touring  Cuba's  military  establishment,  that  "one  of  the  most 
important  achievements  of  the  Cuban  Revolution  was  the  development  and 
consolidation  of  the  Revolutionary  Armed  Forces."  '  This  accomplishment,  he 
said,  had  been  made  possible  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Similarly,  when  Army  General 
Heinz  Hoffman,  minister  of  national  defense  of  the  GDR,  visited  the  San  Antonio 
Air  Force  Base  last  spring,  he  reminded  the  Cubans  that  every  socialist  nation 
was  in  debt  to  the  Red  Army  of  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  achievements  of  their 
armies.^  Brigadier  General  Carlos  Araya  Castro,  heading  the  delegation  of 
Chilean  Armed  Forces  that  visited  Cuba  in  January  1971,  praised  the  "serious- 
ness" of  the  Cuban  Armed  Forces'  training  programs.^  All  of  these  observations 
lend  weight  to  Major  Fidel  Castro's  assertion  that  Cuba's  FAR  is  today  the 
strongest,  most  modern,  most  professional  military  organization  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Certainly  as  early  as  1964  the  U.S.  State  Department  had  agreed  that  Cuba's 
FAR  constituted  the  most  powerful  military  establishment  in  the  area." 

Though  economic  and  domestic  policies  such  as  the  unfulfilled  ten-million-ton 
sugar  quota  or  the  March  1968  revolutionary  offensive  have  captured  the  atten- 
tion of  Cuba's  observers,  the  role  of  the  military  is  the  single  most  important 
development  of  recent  years,  and  one  that  is  rapidly  changing  the  profile  of  the 
revolution.  Their  professionalism,  and  to  a  great  extent,  technocraticism,  im- 
presses one  most  about  the  men  wearing  the  olive  green  uniform. 

The  FAR  began  with  the  civilian,  middle-class-origin  guerrillas  who  partici- 
pated in  the  armed  struggle  against  General  Fulgencio  Batista.  Known  as  the 
Rebel  Army  of  the  Revolution,  they  included  the  insurrectionist  groups  of  the 


♦Published    by    permission    of   Transaction,    Inc.    from    The    Cuban    Insurrection    1952- 
1959,  by  Ramon  Bonachea  and  Marta  San  Martin,  copyright  ©  1974,  by  Transaction    Inc 
Transaction   Boolcs.  ' 

1  Granma  Weekly  Review,  January  16.  1972. 

*  Oranma  Weekly  Review,  April  25,  1971. 

3  Oranma  Weekly  Review,  January  30.  1972. 

*U.S.  Department  of  State,   U.S.  Policy  Toward  Cuba  (Washington,  D.C.,  1964),  p.  2. 
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Sierra  Maestra  and  Escambray  mountains  as  well  as  urban  underground  fighters 
from  the  26th  of  July  and  the  Revolutionary  Directorate  movements.  From  the 
Granma  landing  on  December  2,  1956,  to  the  final  collapse  of  the  regular  army 
and  the  government,  the  rebel  forces  grew  steadily,  and  included  over  1,500  men 
when  they  finally  reached  Havana  in  January  1959. 

The  extermination  of  the  regular  army — by  execution,  exile  and  discharge — 
posed  the  need  for  a  new  one  to  take  on  the  responsibilities  of  national  defense. 
Such  a  task  was  by  no  means  easy ;  both  Fidel  and  his  brother  Raul  have  con- 
ceded that  the  rebel  army's  lower  ranks  were  mostly  illiterate  and  unfamiliar 
with  military  science. 

Priorities  for  the  defense  of  the  revolution  were  set  early  in  1959.  First,  the 
revolutionary  leaders  understood  that  they  must  defend  the  revolution  from 
Batista's  forces  within  and  abroad.  Second,  the  ix)ssibility  of  a  U.S.-spon.sored 
intervention,  such  as  in  Guatemala  in  1954,  could  not  be  dismissed,  esi^ecially 
after  American  properties  were  confiscated.  The  available  manpower  in  the  rebel 
guerrilla  army  could  not  possibly  meet  such  challenges. 

As  a  result  of  these  political  realities,  the  National  Revolutionary  Militias  were 
oflScially  created  in  October  1959.  Majors  Raiil  Castro  and  Sergio  del  Valle  and 
Captain  Rogelio  Acevedo  met  with  50  militants  to  discuss  the  need  for  a  militia 
based  on  voluntary  enrollment  by  workers.  It  was  discussed  as  a  pilot  project 
for  the  city  of  Havana,  but  by  1960  the  regulations  of  the  revolutionary  militias 
stated  that  they  would  be  organized  "through  units  in  every  cooperative,  fann, 
factory,  working  and  student  centers,  neighborhoods  and/or  any  state  or  state 
related  organizations."  ^ 

Militia  instructors  were  drawn  from  the  26th  of  July,  the  Organizacion 
Autentica  (OA)  and  the  Revolutionary  Directorate  underground  movements. 
Rebel  army  officers  also  volunteered  to  teach  workers  the  elementary  notions  of 
military  defense  in  case  of  attack.  Classes  were  held  after  work  and  on  weekends 
so  as  not  to  affect  production,  and  in  areas  belonging  to  working  centers,  military 
posts  or  syndicates.  The  National  Revolutionary  Militias  were  to  be  a  supporting 
and  dependent  corps  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Revolutionary  Armed  Forces. 

THE    ESCUELAS    DE    INSTRUCCi6n    REVOI.UCIONARIA 

On  December  2,  1960,  a  meeting  of  decisive  importance  for  the  future  of  the 
rebel  army  was  held.  Headed  by  Fidel  Castro,  the  meeting  was  to  unite  the  main 
revolutionary  movements  within  the  military.  Cadres  were  to  be  formed  from 
among  the  veterans  of  the  insurrection.  Others  present  at  the  meeting  were 
Emilio  Aragones,  National  Coordinator  of  the  26th  of  July  movement,  Faure 
Chomon,  Secretary  General  of  the  Revolutionary  Directorate,  and  Bias  Roca, 
Secretary  General  of  the  Partido  Socialista  Popular  (PSP). 

This  meeting  disclosed  the  urgent  need  to  build  a  strong  armed  forces.*  As  a 
result,  the  Escuelas  de  Instruccion  Revolucionaria  were  set  up.  These  cut  verti- 
cally and  horizontally  across  geographical  and  occupational  lines.  There  were  na- 
tional EIR  for  teachers,  fishermen,  farmers  and  members  of  syndicates  and 
provincial  EIR  encompassing  regional  and  municipal  cadres  from  all  profes.sions. 
Of  particular  interest  were  the  Escuelas  Basicas  de  Instruccion  Revolucionaria 
(EBIR)  especially  designed  for  core  revolutionary  militants.  Classes  lasted  from 
three  to  six  months,  depending  on  production  schedules,  contingency  planning, 
mobilization  against  counterrevolutionists  (the  so-called  Escambray  "bandits"), 
literacy  campaigns,  etc.  The  programs  of  these  schools  included  the  study  and 
discussion  of  Fidel  Castro's  "History  Will  Absolve  Me,"  Bias  Roca's  "Los 
fundamentos  del  socialismo  en  Cuba"  and  the  controversial  manuals  of  the  USSR 
Academy  of  Science  such  as  Manual  of  Political  Economy,  The  Basis  of  Marxist 
Philosophy,  O.  Kuusinen's  Manual  of  Marxism-Leninism  and  even  Mao  "Tse-tung's 
On  Contradictions.'' 

By  the  autumn  of  1961.  the  EIR  Osvaldo  Sachez  School  of  the  Revolutionary 
Armed  Forces  had  graduated  750  battalion  and  company  instructors.  In  less 
than  eight  months  1,175  students  had  completed  studies  at  the  provincial  EIR 
and  4,000  had  been  trained  at  the  EBIR.  These  men  and  women  assumed  revolu- 
tionary leadership  in  the  areas  of  production,  defense  and  culture.* 


5  Replamento  de  las  Mllicias  Revolueionaras.  Verde  Olivo,  No.   1,  1960,  p.   38. 

"Lionel  Soto,  "Dos  anos  de  intrucci6n  revolucionaria,"  Cuba  Socialista  III,  18,  Febru- 
ary 1963.  p.  30. 

"  Lionel  Soto,  "Las  Escuelas  de  Instrucci6n  Revolucionaria  y  la  formaci6n  de  cuadros," 
Cuba  Socialista  I,  No.  3,  November  1961,  p.  33. 

8  Ibid.,  pp.  40-41. 
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As  for  the  FAR,  the  injection  of  fresh  cadres  could  not  be  more  desirable.  The 
EIR  and  EBIR  eliminated  the  intergroup  friction  that  had  characterized  the 
various  insurrectionary  organizations,  particularly  the  26th  of  July  and  the 
Revolutionary  Directorate  movements.  The  cadres'  politicization  through  these 
schools,  and  their  virtual  integration  within  the  armed  forces,  paved  the  way 
for  the  emergence  of  a  united  FAR.  At  last  the  rebel  forces  were  beginning  to 
look  like  a  modern-day  military  institution. 

MASS    ORGANIZATIONS   AND   THE  TEST   OF   STRENGTH 

As  the  revolution  moved  toward  the  Soviet  Union  and  showed  evidence  of  a 
deepening  Marxist-Leninist  character,  the  leadership  began  to  adopt  a  socialist 
program  for  each  of  the  existing  revolutionary  organizations.  The  EIR  and  the 
EBIR  were  essential  tools  in  providing  trained  i^ersonnel  to  organize,  educate  and 
eventually  consolidate  the  masses. 

The  Asociacion  de  Jovenes  Rebeldes  (AJR)  became  the  Union  de  Jovenes 
Comunistas  (UJC)  ;  the  loose  vigilance  committees  started  at  random  in  1959 
were  turned  into  sophisticated  committees  for  the  defense  of  the  revolution  in 
September  1960.  The  Revolutionary  Directorate,  26th  of  July,  OA  and  the  PSP 
became  the  Organizaciones  Revolucionarias  Integradas  (ORI),  while  the  Feder- 
acion  de  Mujeres  Cubanas  retained  its  name  but  added  new  cadres  and  leaders. 

The  first  phase  of  the  revolution  reached  its  climax  with  the  April  17,  1961,  Bay 
of  Pigs  invasion.  This  began  a  series  of  tests  of  the  strength  of  the  revolutionary 
forces.  Despite  the  confusion  and  severe  measures  imposed  on  the  population 
during  this  crisis,  the  revolution  successfully  met  the  challenge.  The  National 
Revolutionary  Militias  suffered  many  casualties  but  by  and  large  FAR's  ground 
troops  and  air  force  easily  decided  the  outcome. 

Meanwhile,  the  revolutionary  leadership  was  waging  a  fierce  fight  against  the 
Eseambray  guerrillas  in  Las  Villas  province.  The  Escambray  had  been  the 
scene  of  Che  Guevara's  and  Rolando  Cubelas'  most  resounding  victories,  such  as 
the  attacks  on  Guinea  de  Miranda  and  the  Battle  of  Santa  Clara  ;  now  it  was  the 
setting  of  new  guerrilla  warfare — this  time  against  the  revolution. 

Disenchantment  with  the  radical  measures  of  the  revolution  was  not  an  ex- 
clusive prerogative  of  economically  affected  classes.  The  movement  in  the 
Escambray  region  was  mostly  led  by  former  Castro  supporters,  ex-guerrillas 
who  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  terrain  and  respectable  expertise  in  irregu- 
lar warfare.  Of  them,  the  most  popular  was  Porfirio  Ramirez,  a  student  leader 
from  Las  Villas  University  and  former  guerrilla.  Equally  popular  was  Major 
Evelio  Duque,  who  commanded  wide  support  from  the  Escambray  guajiros. 

At  the  height  of  their  campaign,  oflacial  sources  estimated  that  these  leaders 
commanded  approximately  3,591  men,^  who  comprised  179  guerrilla  groups.  Open 
counterrevolutionary  activities  began  throughout  the  six  provinces  of  Cuba. 
Groups  operated  in  the  Sierra  Maestra  mountains  of  Oriente  province  and  the 
Sierra  de  los  Organos  in  Pinar  del  Rio  province.  Others  were  actively  engaged 
in  operations  to  the  south  of  the  city  of  Havana  and  around  the  coastal  areas 
of  Matanzas  and  Las  Villas,  both  to  the  north  and  south. 

The  counterrevolutionary  guerrilla  movement  was  nurtured  by  the  U.S.  Central 
Intelligence  Agency's  shipment  of  arms,  food  .supplies  and  explosives.  In  addition, 
the  CIA  oversaw  the  recruitment  of  an  urban  underground.  A  few  guerrilla 
groups  attempted  to  remain  independent  though  the  effort  was  useless  since  they 
depended  on  the  CIA  for  military  supplies.  It  is  no  secret  that  without  the  CIA 
the  guerrillas  would  never  have  been  able  to  establish  their  fronts  across  the 
island.  Regular  aid  parachuted  at  night,  infiltration  of  saboteurs  from  various 
points  in  the  Caribbean  and  a  continuous  flow  of  intelligence  data  from  the  CIA 
staff  at  the  U.S.  embassy  in  Havana  gave  the  in.surgents  momentum. 

Against  the  persistence  of  the  counterrevolution,  the  Ministry  of  the  Armed 
Forces  prepared  a  number  of  retaliatory  measures.  The  struggle  against  the 
Escambrav  "bandits"— as  it  is  called  in  Cuban  military  parlance — became  known 
as  the  Lucha  Contra  Bandidos  (LCB).  Amidst  the  revamping  of  the  old  rebel 
armv,  the  Ministries  of  Defense  and  the  Interior  rapidly  mobilized  the  CDR  and 
the  National  Revolutionary  Militias.  The  former  participated  in  Operacion  Anillo 
(Ring  Operation)  while  the  latter  were  charged  with  Operaci6n  Cereo  (Encircle- 
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ment  Operation).  Altogether,  50,000  workers  were  mobilized  from  all  the  sur- 
rounding cities  and  provinces,  and  50,000  peasants  from  various  regions  of  the 
country." 

Legendary  figures  from  the  revolutionary  war  such  as  Ch6  Guevara,  Raul 
Castro,  Faustino  P^rez  and  Raul  Menendez  Tomasevich  all  took  part  in  the 
struggle.  At  Escambray,  a  column  led  by  Guevara  suffered  a  crushing  defeat 
at  the  hands  of  Porfirio  Ramirez's  guerrillas.  After  regrouping  and  charging 
again,  Guevara's  column  was  ambushed  in  a  place  called  Potrillo,  and  as  a  result 
his  force  was  cut  to  pieces.  Afterwards,  he  was  rescued  by  helicopter  and  trans- 
ported to  the  nearby  city  of  Cienfuegos.  Raul  Castro  encountered  a  similar  fate ; 
he  was  outmaneuvered  by  Major  Evelio  Duque's  outfit,  which  inflicted  heavy 
casualties  on  the  militias  before  the  terrified  eyes  of  many  an  Escambray  family. 
At  the  Sierra  Maestra,  small  guerilla  bands  attacked  isolated  posts  of  the  rebel 
army.  Castro's  response  to  these  defeats  was  to  arm  the  peasants  for  self-defense, 
and  after  a  few  sound  skirmishes  the  guerrillas  took  refuge  in  the  heights  of  the 
Sierras. 

The  final  drive  on  the  Escambray  guerrillas  came  with  the  removal  of  the  rural 
population  from  the  zone  of  operations.  Selective  terrorism  was  applied  to  any 
peasants  suspected  of  aiding  or  abetting  the  counterrevolutions.  Executions  and 
imprisonment  were  frequent.  Both  the  Anillo  and  Cerco  operations  succeeded 
in  exterminating  the  hard  core  of  the  insurgents.  In  November  of  1960,  before  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  invasion,  the  CIA  suspended  most  of  its  aid  to  the.'je  groups.  After 
President  Kennedy's  decision  to  back  an  invasion  of  Cuba,  and  the  creation 
of  the  CIA-supported  Cuban  Revolutionary  Council,  the  Escambray  guerrillas 
were  on  their  own.  If  a  U.S. -supported  invasion  had  succeeded  the  guerrillas 
would  have  had  a  direct  claim  to  power,  and  the  CIA  feared  that  these  men  were 
too  far  to  the  left  in  comparison  with  their  counterparts  in  the  Cuban  Revolution- 
ary Council.  Thus,  the  CIA  discouraged  the  urban  underground  movement  from 
joining  the  guerrillas  in  the  mountains. 

As  the  CIA  phased  out  its  support  for  the  guerrillas  it  became  a  matter  of  days 
until  they  would  be  exterminated.  Guerrillas  went  to  the  llanos  searching  for 
food  and  supplies  and  were  caught  by  the  revolutionary  forces.  Without  an  ex- 
ternal base  of  logistical  support  they  were  condemned— as  Che  was  to  be  in 
Bolivia — -to  total  oblivion. 

The  first  front  to  be  eliminated  was  that  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  followed  by  groups 
in  Camaguey.  Havana  and  Matanzas  Provinces.  The  last  haven  of  the  guerrilla 
movement  became  the  Escambray.  Some  favored  trying  to  get  out  of  the  country 
to  join  the  training  camps  already  underway  for  the  coming  invasion.  Others  de- 
cided to  stay  and  continue  the  fight.  Meanwhile.  FAR's  offensive  escalated  in  a 
final  effort  to  clear  the  country's  rear  guard  as  reports  told  Castro  of  the  im- 
pending invasion.  Although  Ministries  of  the  Interior  and  Defense  effectively 
eradicated  most  of  the  guerrillas,  scattered  groups  remained  hidden  in  the 
mountains  until  well  into  196.j,  when  the  government  finally  claimed  to  have 
successfully  mastered  the  Lucha  Contra  Bandidos. 

Fidel  and  Raul  Castro  make  no  bones  about  their  deep  bitterness  about  the 
Escambray  episode,  in  which  the  revolutionary  government  lost  500  men  and 
spent  between  500  and  800  million  pesos."  For  Fidel,  Raul,  Ramiro  Valdes,  Sergio 
del  Yalle  and  others — especially  after  the  nuclear  confrontation  of  October  1962, 
when  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  decided  everyone's  status — "arming 
to  the  teeth"  became  necessary  if  the  revolution  and  its  leaders  were  to  survive 
at  all. 

The  tests  of  Cuba's  strength  during  the  first  five  years  of  the  revolution  tended 
to  consolidate  the  revolutionary  consciousness  of  the  leaders  and  the  people — 
except  those  who  remained  but  were  philosophically  at  odds  with  the  sociali-st 
regime. 

The  various  political  and  educational  campaigns  waged  during  these  years  in- 
creased the  feeling  of  solidarity  among  the  FAR,  and  their  pride  in  having  de- 
fended the  revolution.  The  literary  output  through  the  Escambray  i>eriod,  the 
Giron  invasion  and  the  Caribbean  crisis  reflects  these  .sentiments.  Poems  praised 
the  sacrifice  of  the  literacy  hrigadistas,  and  novels  depicted  the  epic  of  the 
Eseambray,^^  while  Giron  (or  Bay  of  Pigs)  was  celebrated. 


10  Ibid.,  p.  11. 

11  Ibid.,  p.  11. 

12  See  Norberto  Fnentes.  Los  condenndos  del  condado  (Havana  :  Casa  de  las  Americas. 
1968)  :  Victor  Cana'is.  Ciiron  en  la  memoria  (Havana:  Casa  de  las  Americas,  1970)  ;  and 
Jesus  Diaz,  Los  anos  duros    (Havana,   1966). 


The  changes  in  FAR's  profile  were  noticeable.  Many  revolutionaries  from  these 
campaigns  went  on  to  occupy  important  positions  throughout  Cuba's  defense 
system  and  structure.  The  youngest  fighters  went  into  advanced  military  schools 
to  become  FAR  oflScers,  and  others  joined  the  intelligence  units  of  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior  (MININT)  and  the  Ministry  of  Defense  (MINFAR). 

COMPULSORY    MILITARY    SERVICE 

On  July  26,  1963,  Fidel  Castro  told  the  people  of  Cuba  that  the  defense  of 
the  fatherland  was  a  duty  of  everyone,  not  just  of  a  few.  Accordingly,  on  Novem- 
ber 26,  1963,  the  revolutionary  government  approved  Law  1129,  by  which  it 
directed  every  male  between  the  ages  of  16  and  44  to  register  for  military 
service." 

In  April  1964  the  first  draftees  went  into  the  various  military  schools  through- 
out the  island.  Many  a  traditional  Cuban  family  disapproved  this  measure,  for  it 
took  their  children  away  from  home — an  unprecedented  event  in  Cuban  history. 
Certainly  Cuba  had  not  been  as  militaristic  as  her  Latin  neighbors.  However  the 
Cuban  tradition  of  civilian  rule,  which  had  been  upset  at  times  by  the  dictator- 
ships of  General  Gerardo  Machado  and  Fulgenco  Batista  and  the  military  skirm- 
ishes of  the  first  years  of  the  revolution,  now  came  abruptly  to  an  end. 

Instrumental  in  the  draft  movement  were  the  CDR.  Through  them  youngsters 
qualifying  for  service  were  issued  their  Servicio  Militar  Obligatorio  (SMO) 
cards.  The  SMO  reached  many  youngsters  who  in  the  view  of  the  revolutionary 
government  did  not  study,  work  and  were  not  engaged  in  any  significant  task. 

The  conscription  of  cadres  through  the  SMO  increased  the  politicization  of  a 
substantial  sector  of  the  population,  particularly  the  young.  To  resolve  the  con- 
tradiction between  education  and  national  defense,  the  government  gave  technical 
training  to  the  draftees  while  they  were  serving  in  the  FAR.  Credits  were  given 
cadres  for  the  time  worked  in  agriculture  or  industry.^* 

Those  who  remained  in  the  FAR  to  become  future  officers  attended  technologi- 
cal institutes  or  precollege  institutes.^"  Altogether  a  conscripted  cadre  had  to 
serve  three  years.  Then  he  had  to  decide  whether  to  continue  with  the  military 
or  to  enroll  in  one  of  the  three  universities  or  simply  to  put  his  knowledge  and 
services  to  the  use  of  the  revolution. 

Universal  conscription  insured  that  there  were  no  criteria  for  membership  in 
the  cadres.  To  qualify  for  an  officer's  school,  however,  the  cadre  member  had  to 
be  a  good  communist,  belong  to  one  of  the  mass  organizations  such  as  the  TJJC, 
have  a  record  of  good  moral  conduct  (homosexuals,  drunkards,  thieves  and  the 
like  were  excluded  from  membership  in  mass  organizations),  demonstrate  abso- 
lute self-di.scipline  and  respect  for  military  discipline,  be  of  a  responsible  nature 
(judged  by  his  record  of  militancy  in  the  mass  organization)  and  above  all  obey 
the  orders  of  the  chief. 

The  SMO  no  doubt  helped  supply  the  FAR  with  manpower,  not  just  numerically 
but  qualitatively.  Yet  it  was  also  instrumental  in  extending  the  authority  of  the 
military  establishment  over  adolescents  and  youth.  The  revolutionary  leaders  felt 
no  qualms  about  this  trend ;  it  is  their  philosophy  that  every  Cuban  citizen  must 
be  a  soldier,  a  student  and  a  worker,  or,  put  into  a  slogan,  "Trabajo,  E studio  y 
Fusil" 

THE    MILITARY    AND    THE    PARTY 

In  1965  the  United  Party  of  the  Socialist  Revolution  (PURS)  was  created. 
Then  the  Cuban  leadership  complied  to  Soviet  pressures  to  patch  up  their  Marxist- 
Leninist  revolution  with  an  earthy  touch  of  realty  :  the  PURS  became  the  Cuban 
Communist  Party  (PCC). 

The  PCC  structure  places  Major  Fidel  Castro  as  its  first  secretary  general, 
prime  minister,  director  of  the  Institute  of  Agrarian  Reform  and  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  revolutionary  armed  forces.  Major  Raul  Castro  is  second  in  command 
for  each  of  the  above  positions.  The  Politburo  is  made  un  of  Majors  Juan  Almeida, 
Ramiro  Valdfe,  Guillermo  Garcia  and  Sergio  del  Valle,  along  with  two  civilians. 
President  Osvaldo  Dorticos  Torrado  and  Armando  Hart  as  the  secretary  of  orga- 
nization. The  party's  secretariat  is  headed  by  Fidel  Castro  as  chairman,  Raiil 


"  Comlt6s  de  Defensa  de  la  RevoIucl6n,  Memoriaa  de  196S  (Havana  :  Edlclones  con  la 
Guardla  en  Alto,  1964),  p.  193. 

"  Raul  Castro,  "Speech  on  May  1,  1968  In  Camaguey,"  Politica  Intemacional,  Nos. 
22-23-24.  1968,  p.  136. 

15  Verde  Olivo  IX,  No.  48,  December  1968,  p.  18. 
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Castro  as  vice  chairman,  iu  addition  to  Major  Faure  Chom6n,  Carlos  Rafael  Rod- 
riguez and  Bias  Roca. 

The  party  structure  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  internal  organization 
of  the  clandestine  26th  of  July  Movement.  In  addition,  63  of  the  Central  Commit- 
tee's 100  members  were  military  men,  and  only  three  women  were  members  ^° — 
Vilma  Espin  (Raul's  wife),  Haydee  Santamaria  (Hart's  wife)  and  Celia  San- 
chez. Responsibility  for  the  decisionmaking  process  falls  on  the  first  and  second 
secretaries  of  the  party  as  well  as  on  the  members  of  the  Politburo.  The  Central 
Committee  seems  to  wield  little  power  except  as  a  supporting  body  for  any  and 
all  decisions  taken  by  either  Secretariat  or  Politburo. 

In  1963,  Raul  Castro  issued  orders  to  the  effect  that  the  creation  of  the  party 
within  the  FAR  should  have  priority  over  the  coming  years.  To  create  the  appro- 
priate objective  and  subjective  conditions  a  number  of  steps  were  taken.  First,  the 
FAR  conducted  a  mass  media  campaign  to  introduce  FAR  members  to  some  ele- 
mentary notions  about  the  forces  leading  to  the  creation  of  Marxist-Leninist 
parties.  Study  material  for  this  task  involved  the  Communist  Manifesto  by  K. 
Marx  and  F.  Engels,  the  "Historic  Mission  of  the  Working  Class"  and  chapters 
related  to  the  organization  and  functions  of  the  party  in  Kuusinen's  Manual  of 
Mai'xism-Leninism}''  Second,  commissions  for  the  creation  of  the  party  were 
developed  by  selecting  the  best  political  instructors  from  the  FAB.,  including  some 
troop  officers.  These  men  were  to  instruct  their  comrades  about  the  materials  they 
themselves  had  previously  studied.  Last,  encounter  sessions  were  held  with 
political  commissars  from  other  socialist  countries  experienced  in  the  building 
of  other  communist  parties. 

Shortly  thereafter,  FAR's  political  instructors  were  sent  to  Oriente  province 
to  begin  the  pilot  construction  of  the  Cuban  Communist  Party.  December  2,  1963, 
or  the  Granma  expedition,  was  chosen  as  the  beginning  date  for  this  task. 

One  of  the  main  concerns  in  forming  a  communist  party  within  the  armed 
forces  was  to  ensure  a  careful  selection  of  future  party  members.'*  The  MINFAR 
may  have  chosen  Oriente  because  its  army  division  there  was  farthest  away  from 
key  influential  members  of  the  old  communist  guard  residing  in  Havana  which 
had  intimate  contacts  with  the  USSR  embassy.  But  officially  Oriente  was  chosen 
for  traditional  reasons :  the  building  of  the  party  would  simulate  an  invasion 
recalling  both  the  War  of  Independence  from  Spain  and  the  revolutionary  war 
against  Batista  forces,  that  is  from  Oi'iente  to  Pinar  del  Rio." 

The  available  literature  of  this  period  shows  a  tactful  but  firm  emphasis  on 
the  precept  that  the  party  in  the  armed  forces  had  to  differ  "totally  from  the 
experience  of  the  party's  construction  in  working  centers."  ^°  This  zealous  pre- 
occupation lends  substance  to  the  belief  that  FAR's  structure  was  not  to  be 
controlled  by  the  remnants  of  the  old  Cuban  Socialist  Party  (SPS),  which  com- 
manded strong  support  among  the  working  class,  or  by  revolutionary  civilians 
of  any  of  the  major  movements  in  the  struggle  against  Batista. 

Instead  the  MIXFAR,  through  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  diligently  and 
carefully  supervised  the  arrangements  leading  to  FAR's  screening  of  future 
party  cadres,  leaving  no  doubt  that  FAR  would  control  them  rather  than  the 
other  way  around.  Many  of  the  drilling  mottos  of  the  FAR  were  geared  to 
instill  obedience  and  loyalty  not  to  the  party  but  to  the  chief,  i.e.,  "to  educate 
the  officers  and  the  troops  in  the  principle  that  the  order  of  the  chief  is  the 
law  incarnating  the  will  of  the  land."  or  "for  anything,  in  any  way,  and 
wherever  at  your  orders  Commander  in  Chief."  '^  It  was  this  clear-cut  distinc- 
tion that  led  Ren6  Dumont  to  remark  .sarcastically  that  "the  Party  is  still 
impregnated  with  a  Spanish-American  mentality  gladly  delegating  all  powers 
on  the  Chief,  the  Caudillo."  ^' 


"  Four  members  of  the  Central  Committee,  Juan  Vltallo  Acuna,  Antonio  Sdnchez  Diaz, 
Alberto  Fernilndez  Montes  de  Oca,  and  Eliseo  Reyes  Rodriguez,  were  liilled  with  Major 
Che  Guevara  in  Bolivia  in  1967. 

^^  Jos6  N.  Causse  P6rez.  "La  construcci6n  del  Partido  en  las  Fuerzas  Armadas  Revo- 
luplonarias  de  Cuba,"  Ci/ba  Socinlista  V.  No.   47,  July  1965,  p.  52. 

18  See  Fidel  Castro's  speech  "Fidel  Castro  Denounces  Bureaucracy  and  Sectarianism" 
(New  York  :  Pioneer  Publishers.  1962).  pp.  13-14. 

i»  Verde  Olivo,  December  5,  1971.  p.  71. 

2"  Jos4  N.  Causse.  op,  clt.,  p.  55.  Also  see  Comtatiente  IV,  No.  10.  May  1,  1965,  p.  1^. 
and  IV,  No.  11,  May  15,  1965,  Combatiente  is  the  newspaper  published  by  the  Army  of 
Oriente.  ,       , 

=1  Raul  Castro.  "Discurso  en  la  graduaci6n  de  la  Escuela  de  Cadetes  Inter-Armas 
'Antonio  Maceo'  v  la  Escuela  de  Artillerla  'Camllo  Cienfuegos'  "  Politica  Internacional 
7,  No.  25.  1969.  pp.  .S30-31. 

=2Ren6  Dumont  Cuia:  les  socialistaf  (Caracas:  Editorial  Tlempo  Nuevo,  1970),  p.  26. 
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The  construction  of  the  party  clearly  involved  an  attempt  to  avoid  dis- 
rupting the  monolithic  nature  of  FAR's  structure.  But  during  the  ensuing 
two  years  other  events  produced  deep-seated  unrest.  First,  the  dismissal  of 
Major  Efigenio  Almeijeiras,  Vice-Minister  of  the  Armed  Forces,  began  a  drive 
again.st  "immoral  conduct."  This  move  was  followed  by  an  intensive  campaign 
against  homosexuals,  paving  the  way  for  the  much-resented  UMAP  (Military 
Units  to  Aid  Production).  The  impact  was  felt  at  every  echelon  of  Cuban  so- 
ciety and  created  bitter  resentment. 

Second,  a  plot  to  assassinate  Fidel  Castro  was  unveiled,  and  Major  Rolando 
Cubelas,  a  former  leader  of  the  Revolutionary  Directorate  and  president  of  the 
University  Student  Federation,  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  30  years  of  hard 
labor.  Other  military  officers  were  to  participate,  along  w'ith  Manual  Artime,  a 
former  civilian  leader  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion.  This  and  the  disappearance 
of  Che  Guevara  increased  the  intrigue  and  uneasiness  within  the  FAR. 

Third,  the  People's  Republic  of  China  was  suspected  of  promoting  widespread 
dissaffection  against  Fidel  Castro  by  means  of  propaganda  within  Cuba  and 
abroad.  Pekin  Informa  (the  Spanish  version  of  Peking  Review)  was  sent  freely 
in  large  quantities  to  army  personnel,  and  in  September  of  1965  the  MIXFAR 
reported  that  massive  distribution  was  carried  out  systematically  among  officers 
of  the  FAR  by  delegates  of  the  Chinese  government.  Individual  contacts  were 
made  with  officers  of  the  General  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  of  armies,  army  corps, 
divisions  and  chiefs  of  political  sections  of  the  army.^* 

In  February  of  1966  Castro  charged  the  Chinese  with  economic  aggression  and 
disclosed  China's  attempt  to  subvert  Cuba's  military  institutions.  Declaring 
that  the  government  could  not  tolerate  China's  maneuvers  to  "influence  the 
military  and  administrative  cadres  through  acts  amounting  to  betrayal."  ^*  Castro 
came  close  to  a  complete  break  with  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  In  the 
process  it  was  revealed  that  pro-Guevarist  officers  were  less  willing  than  their 
pro-Castroite  comrades  to  compromise  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  Cuban  policy 
toward  guerrilla  w^ars  in  Latin  America.^  In  spite  of  Castro's  much-talked- 
about  promises  to  support  such  plans  there  is  evidence  that  he  never  seriously 
Intended  to  risk  too  much  on  behalf  of  the  idea  of  "many  Vietnams"  in  Latin 
America.^' 

Meanwhile  the  construction  of  the  party  proceeded  w'hile  the  approach 
changed.  It  became  necessary  to  instiU  discipline  by  preparing  cadres  loyal 
to  Castro  and  to  his  pro-Soviet  line. 

New  methods  were  employed  to  assess  the  political  and  military  performance 
of  FAR's  officers.  Previously,  self-criticism  offered  many  low-ranking  officers 
an  opportunity  to  openly  criticize  their  superiors.  A  new  approach  established 
eight  categories  according  to  rank  wherein  group  discussions  would  take  place: 
privates,  corporals,  sergeants  and  officers  were  grouped  under  four  categories, 
and  officers  from  the  Chief  of  Sections  of  the  General  Staff  of  Armies,  Chiefs  of 
the  General  Staffs  of  Divisions,  Brigades  and  Units — including  battalions,  ar- 
tillery and  company  chiefs — would  form  the  remaining  four." 

Other  structural  arrangements  concerned  the  centers  of  political  command : 
the  National  Commission  of  the  FAR.  the  Political  Direction  of  the  FAR, 
Political  Sections,  the  Party's  Bureau,  the  Bureau  of  Nucleos,  and  the  nucleos 
at  the  base  of  the  military  pyramid.  The  National  Commission,  headed  by  Raul 
Castro  as  chairman,  was  followed  by  the  Political  Section,  which  would  select 
members  and  from  which  the  Political  Direction  would  be  fed  the  correct 
orientation.  In  turn.  Political  Sections  would  supervise  the  party's  work  in 
brigades  and  armies.  The  party's  Bureau  was  to  control  the  activties  at  the  level 
of  battalions,  followed  by  the  Bureau  of  Nucleos,  and  last  the  nucleos  at  the 
platoon  level,  the  base  organization  of  the  party.^' 

The  above  scheme  parallels  that  of  other  mass  organizations,  especially  the 
CDR,  which  as  a  paramilitary  organization  is  closely  related  to  FAR.  It  con- 
tains a  national  directorate,  provincial,  regional,  municipal,  sectional  and  lastly 
the  local  CDR  or  base  organization,  which  in  the  FAR  is  the  nucleus. 


23  Granma,  February  6,  1966. 
2*  Ibid. 

25  Peking  Rundschau  >»o.  19  1966,  p.  9. 

2«  Interview  with  JIajor  C.   Rojas,  former  Political  Commissar  of  the  FAR,  February, 
1972. 

^  .Tos6  N.  Causse  P^rez,  on.  cit    p.  56. 
2sibld.,  pp.  60-61. 
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Closely  intertwined  with  the  party's  structure  in  the  FAR  is  the  UJC,  with 
cadres  up  and  down  the  party  structure.  Together  they  form  the  FAR-UJC 
nucleus,  balancing  FAR  and  injecting  "military  enthusiasm"  in  addition  to 
checking  the  activities  of  platoon  leaders  whose  behavior  is  the  subject  of 
monthly  reports  to  the  Bureau  of  Nucleos.  UJC  members  can  be  ready  for  com- 
bat duties  with  24  hours'  notice.™ 

The  construction  of  the  party  within  FAR  has  not  only  contributed  to  the 
emergence  of  various  military  figures  but  al.so  to  their  promotion  to  key  positions 
within  the  power  structure  usually  filled  by  civilians.  Some  of  the  key  men 
surrounding  Fidel  Castro  are  Major  Senen  Casas  Regueiro,  first  deputy  miinster 
of  the  FAR  and  chief  of  the  General  Staff,  his  brother  Major  Julio  Casas 
Regueiro,  deputy  minister  of  services  of  the  FAR.  Major  Oscar  Fernandez  Mell, 
deputy  chief  of  the  General  Staff,  Major  Jose  R.  Machado,  first  secretary  of  the 
party,  Havana  province,  and  Major  Julio  Camacho,  first  secretary  of  the  party, 
Pinar  del  Rio  province,  in  addition  to  Majors  Julio  Garcia  Olivera  and  Roberto 
Viera  Estrada,  members  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  CCP  and  Major  Jos6 
N.  Causse,  chief  of  the  Political  Section,  Captain  Manual  Peuado,  deputy  chief 
of  the  Political  Department  of  the  MIXFAR  and  Major  Lino  Carreras  of  the 
Armored  Division. 

THE  MINISTRY  OF  THE  INTERIOR  (MININT) 

The  right  arm  of  the  Revolutionary  Armed  Forces  of  Cuba  is  the  MININT, 
one  of  the  country's  most  complex  and  awesome  revolutionary  institutions.  The 
MININT  performs  as  important  a  role  in  the  national  defense  system  as  the 
FAR.  Its  immediate  domestic  branches  are  the  National  Revolutionary  Police, 
the  Department  of  Technical  Investigations  and  well-known  Department  of  State 
Security.  There  also  is  the  International  Section,  dealing  mostly  with  espionage 
and  counterespionage  as  well  as  the  Liberation  Directorate,  concerned  with 
guerrilla  activities. 

But  the  MININT  also  includes  a  Joint  Chief  of  Staff  supervising  the  tasks  of 
the  MININT's  army  divisions.  Very  little  is  heard  or  known  about  this  "secret 
army,"  which  commands  at  least  two  very  important  outfits :  the  Batallones 
Fronterizos  (Bons)  and  the  Milicias  Serranas  (the  LCBs-Lucha  Contra  Bandi- 
dos).  The  MININT's  army  divisions  are  autonomous  bodies  reporting  directly  to 
Fidel  Castro  and  to  Minister  of  Defense  Raiil  Castro.  The  Bons  keep  a  24-hour 
constant  surveillance  along  the  first  lines  of  defense,  the  coasts.  In  case  of  inva- 
sion or  small  landings  the  Bons  are  responsible  for  prompt  execution  of  orders 
and  strategies.  The  LCBs  are  equally  important  because  they  patrol  the  plains 
and  mountains  of  Cuba.  Staffed  by  and  constantly  in  contact  with  the  peasantry, 
these  military  detachments  constitute  the  guardians  of  revolution  against  the 
"bandits." 

In  terms  of  manpower  the  Bons  are  an  elite  corps,  since  they  include  able  politi- 
cal cadres  whose  status  symbolizes  the  "exemplary  socialist  soldiers"  who  are 
experts  on  Marxist-Leninist  theory.  Their  training  in  carried  out  jointly  by 
MININT's  and  FAR's  political  instructors  from  various  military  schools,  so  they 
are  also  known  as  the  MININT-FAR  forces.  Approximately  half  of  the  troops 
are  regular  FAR  soldiers  and  the  other  half  MININT's  cadres.  In  the  event  of  an 
exile  raid,  or  any  other  irregularity,  the  units  of  the  MININT-FAR  are  to  report 
to  the  MININT  Havana  headquarters,  which  in  turn  notifies  the  FAR.  As  for  the 
LCBs  these  largely  stem  from  the  paramilitary  CDR  organization,  the  National 
Militias  and  regular  soldiers  from  the  FAR. 

Together,  these  organizations  comprise  an  army  within  an  army,  a  system  that 
permits  a  constant  flow  of  intelligence  badly  needed  in  a  militarized  revolutionary 
process.  Should  the  army  plot  against  Fidel  Castro,  either  by  allowing  exile  raids 
or  among  themselves,  the  MININT  cadres — also  known  in  Cuban  parlance  as 
Contra-Seguridad  del  Estado — are  there  to  see  that  the  attempts  are  thwarted 
and  punished.  The  same  holds  true  for  the  communist  party  if  it  should  move 
against  the  revolutionary  leadership.  For  MININT  cadres  are  present  throughout 
the  FAR  as  well  as  throughout  the  party's  top  positions,  e.specially  at  the  pro- 
vincial levels  where  most  positions  such  as  provincial  secretaries  are  held  by 
majors. 

Major  Sergio  del  Valle,^°  Minister  of  the  MININT  since  October  1968  (replacing 


29  Jiiventud  Rebelde,  February  3,  1970. 

=0  IMajor  Sergio  del  Valle  is  a  medical  doctor  by  profession,  and  one  of  the  first  physicians 
to  have  joined  Fidel  Castro  in  the  Sierra  Maestra. 
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Major  Ramiro  Valdes)  has  described  his  ministry's  performance  as  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  field  of  national  defense/^  Major  Fidel  Castro  himself  has 
argued  the  merits  of  the  MINIiNT  when  criticisms  against  it  have  come  from 
certain  sectors  such  as  Havana  University  students  in  the  School  of  Humanities 
and  Cuban  intellectuals.^-  Overall,  the  MININT  is  essential  to  the  survival  of  the 
revolution  as  well  as  to  Fidel  himself. 

THE    MAKING    OF    A    PROFESSIONAL    OFFICER 

Future  professional  officers  are  recruited  from  the  UJC-led  Union  of  Cuban 
Pioneers  (UPC),  a  new  concept  enveloping  the  embryo  of  Fidel  Castro's  new 
"army  of  cadres."  The  UPC  embraces  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  14 
years  with  a  membership  of  one  million  in  1970.^"  Their  motto  "Pioneers  for 
Communism :  We  Shall  Be  Like  Che,"  represents  the  government's  effort  to 
create  the  "new  man"  evoked  by  "Che"  Guevara. 

One  of  the  objectives  in  this  recruitment  is  to  gradually  eliminate  universal 
conscription.  However,  instead  of  doing  away  with  the  SMO,  the  revolutionary 
government  has  internalized  it  into  the  education  system. 

Prior  to  September  1970  grade  school  children  were  trained  in  drilling,  march- 
ing and  political  instruction  until  reaching  the  Escuelas  Basicas.  From  ages  15 
to  27  they  would  serve  the  three  years  in  some  branch  of  the  FAR.  Until  1966, 
secondary  and  pre-university  schools  were  not  so  militarized.  In  that  year  Raul 
Castro  issued  orders  for  the  first  Camilo  Cienfuegos  military  school  with  an 
enrollment  of  300  students.^'  This  pilot  project  generated  five  similar  schools 
throughout  the  remaining  provinces. 

The  Camilo  Cienfuegos  enroll  children  between  ages  11  to  17  and  are  coeduca- 
tional institutions  which  provide  secondary  and  pre-university  education  under 
regimentation  paralleling  FAR's  cadet  military  schools.  In  1972  it  included 
12,000  students  through  the  six  provinces ;  these  youngsters  were  called  "the 
principal  source  feeding  the  schools  of  technical  cadres  as  well  as  cadres  for  the 
FAR's  command  posts."  ^ 

While  the  secondary  and  pre-university  schools  are  in  operation  alongside  the 
Camilo  Cienfuegos,  the  latter  will  gradually  replace  the  last  vestiges  of  civilian- 
oriented  public  instruction.  In  the  view  of  the  government,  if  the  revolution  is 
to  survive  its  economic  crises,  more  disciplined  cadres  must  be  formed. 

After  the  "Camilitos" — as  these  students  are  known — have  completed  their 
basic  pre-college  education   they  are  absorbed  into  the  CEM,   or  Centros  de 
Estudios  Militares.  The  CEM  is  a  conglomerate  of  military  .schools,  the  foremost 
of  which  is  the  Institute  Tecnico  Militar  founded  on  September  16,  1966,  in  the 
former  building  of  Belen  School  where  Fidel  Castro  graduated  from  high  school. 

The  ITM  became  a  reality  thanks  to  Soviet  advisors  and  the  students  them- 
selves. Previously,  technicians  were  trained  in  other  socialist  countries,  especially 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  this  sense,  the  ITM  was  a  step  in  the  direction  of  training 
Cubans  in  Cuba  with  the  help  of  Soviet  instructors  and  Cubans  already  trained 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Until  1971  students  enrolling  in  the  ITM  came  from  the  Secundaries  Bi\sicas 
and  the  Pre-universitarios.  This  pattern  changed  with  the  increasing  output  of 
"Camilitos" ;  by  the  end  of  1971,  74  percent  of  the  incoming  recruits  came  from 
the  Camilo  Cienfuegos  schools.'"  Once  in  the  ITM  students  are  given  a  4.5-day 
training  course  known  as  the  Soldier's  School  where  they  are  further  acquainted 
with  the  life,  rule  and  regulations  of  the  armed  forces.  They  are  also  given  short 
courses  on  physical  fitness,  tactics,  engineering  training,  preventive  measures 
against  mass  extermination  weapons,  political  instruction  and  topography.  They 
are  compelled  to  engage  in  agricultural  production  in  areas  programmed  for 
the.se  camps.  Before  actually  enrolling  in  the  ITM's  .schools  their  work  and  study 
is  evaluated  by  faculty  members  who  decide  if  they  meet  the  standards  and/or 
if  vacancies  are  available.^^ 


^  .Sergio    del   Valle.    "Discurso   en   el   F6rum    de   Orden    Interior,"   Pensamiento   Grltico 
No.  4.5.  October  1970.  p.  163.  .      .^      r,  w     ,        ^   tt  .^<        „„^ 

32  See   the   entire   text   of   Armando   Hart's   speech   in   the    Schools   of   Humanities   and 
Philosophy  at  Havana  University  Polftfca  Tvternacional,  Year  7,  No.  26,  1969,  pp.  269-84. 

33  Oranma  Weekly  Review.  February  28.  1971. 

34  Oonz.llez  Tosca,  "Escuelas,"  Verde  Olivo,  December  5,  1971,  p.  90. 


35  IJjld       p      90 

38  T.uis  L6Dez,  "Futuros  ingenleros  y  t6cnlcos,"  Verde  Olivo,  December  5,  1971,  pp.  51-52. 
3^  Luis  L6pez,  op.  clt.,  p.  '52. 
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Overall  the  ITM  is  a  fine  technological  training  institution  preparing  officer- 
technicians  to  assume  professional  positions  in  the  modernized  FAR.  There  are 
foxir  major  schools  at  the  ITM:  the  School  of  Geodesy  and  Construction,  spe- 
cializing in  phototopography,  construction  of  anti-aircraft  shelters  cartography 
and  land  surface ;  the  School  of  Mechanics,  emphasizing  physics,  chemistry  and 
machinerv,  especially  tanks,  heavy  equipment  and  armaments,  mechanical  avia- 
tion and  engineering ;  and  the  Schools  of  Electrical  Mechanics  and  Radiotechnical 
Mechanics,  specializing  in  rocketry  armaments,  radar,  wireless  communications, 
radio-navigation,  radio-communication  and  automatic  computer  systems.  These 
studies  last  from  three  to  five  years  depending  on  whether  the  student  wants  to 
become  a  technician  or  an  engineer.  _ 

Not  all  students  pursue  technical  training  though  FAR  emphasizes  qualified 
technical  manpower.  Those  who  choose  to  become  strictly  military  officers,  and 
who  have  completed  their  secondary  and  pre-coUege  schooling,  will,  depending 
on  their  aptitudes  and  socialist  consciousness,  enroll  in  any  of  the  special  mili- 
tary schools  under  the  CEM.  If  the  student  prefers  the  navy  he  will  enroll  at 
Mariel  Naval  School  in  Pinar  del  Rio  province.  If  he  wants  to  become  an  air 
force  cadet  he  will  go  to  San  Antonio,  one  of  the  main  military  installations  of 
the  celebrated  DAAFAR  (Defense  Anti-A6rea  de  las  Fuerzas  Aereas  Revolu- 
cionarias)  where  most  of  the  sophisticated  rockets  and  air  force  planes  are 
found. 

But  with  most  armies  the  trend  is  to  enroll  in  any  of  three  main  military 
schools  of  the  FAR:  the  "General  Maceo  Inter-Armas  School,"  which  includes 
the  Schools  of  Communications  and  Infantry,  the  Maximo  Gomez  Military 
School  specializing  in  artillery  and  armored  ecpiipment,  or  the  Advanced  School 
of  War  re.served  for  the  best  military  officers  trained  at  any  one  of  the  CEM's 
special  military  schools  or  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Ever  since  the  Cuban  Revolution  proclaimed  its  allegiance  to  socialism  there 
has  been  a  marked  emphasis  on  preparing  responsible  personnel  to  occupy  deci- 
sion-making positions  in  agriculture,  industry,  the  military  or  education.  This 
qualified  manpower  has  been  termed  cadres  or,  more  specifically  yet,  "command 
cadres,"  a  managerial  development  within  the  revolution  that  led  Rene  Dumont 
to  suspect  the  existence  of  a  vastly  militarized  bureaucracy. 

After  training  in  Soviet  military  academies,  the  revolutionary  Cuban  leaders 
have  been  able  to  initiate  their  own  training  schools  such  as  the  ITM,  and  to 
replace  civilians  in  key  managerial  posts  by  military  personnel  technically  quali- 
fied to  carry  out  the  programs,  exerting  stern  discipline  in  the  economic  area, 
which  has  become  Cuba's  vital  artery. 

Officers  attending  the  Soviet  M.  Y.  Frunze  Military  Academy,  founded  in  1018 
by  Lenin,  have  ranged  from  first  and  second  lieutenants  to  majors  who  now  hold 
important  positions  in  the  military  establishment.'*  Criteria  for  selection  of 
faculty  members  in  the  Soviet  Academy  include  combat  exi>erience,  breadth  of 
knowledge  in  the  field  of  education,  direct  experience  with  the  country  from 
which  the  recruits  have  come,  and  thorough  familiarity  with  the  theater  of 
operations  as  well  as  knowledge  of  the  "peculiar  local  conditions"  of  each  na- 
tion sending  officers  to  study  at  the  academy.*' 

Raul  Castro  has  asserted  that  the  military  establishment  represents  the  most 
important  institution  of  the  Cuban  Revolution,  and  that  the  nation's  resources 
are  to  be  placed  solidly  behind  the  FAR  even  if  Cuba  is  forced  "to  sacrifice  some 
aspects  of  social  development."  The  military  must  be  allocated  "a  greater  amount 
of  resources."  " 

Some  of  the  results  of  this  intensive  training  of  professional  officers  deserve 
mention.  In  1960-1961,  750  political  instructors — the  antecedents  of  the  command 
cadres — graduated  from  the  Osvaldo  Sanchez  school.  By  comparison,  in  1970 
1,579  professional  officers  graduated,  of  whom  90  percent  were  either  members  of 
the  UJC  or  the  PCC.'^  Similarly,  1.304  cadets  graduated  from  the  ITM,  the  naval 
academy,  and  other  military  schools  already  mentioned.  At  least  275  successfully 
completed  training  in  Soviet  military  academies  and  returned  to  Cuba  to  assume 


38  Marta  Borjjes.  "La  preparaci6n  milltar  como  parte  muv  importante  de  la  formacl6n 
del  hnmbre  nuevo."  T'errfe  Oliro  IX.  No.  .31.  August  4.  1968,  pp.'  37-41. 

=8  Gregorio  Ortega,  "Cubanos  en  la  Academla  Militar  'M.  V.  Frunze.'  "  Verde  Olivo, 
December  .5,  1971,  p.  75. 

^oibirt.,  n.  81. 

••1  Raul  Castro,  "Dlscurso  de  Graduaci6n,"  El  Orientador  Revolucionario  17,  1967,  pp.  5 
and  24. 

^  Granma  Weekly  Review,  August  23,  1970. 
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jobs  in  any  of  the  OEM's  schools  or  further  studies  at  the  Advanced  School  of 
War  in  Cuba." 

THE    MILITARY    STRUCTURE 

Despite  the  lack  of  substantial  data  concerning  the  structure  of  FAR  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  it  appears  to  function  along  the  model  of  the  USSR  Red  Army.  But 
noticeable  variations — the  National  Militias  or  the  LCBs — answer  to  Cuba's  spe- 
cific needs. 

In  terms  of  weaponry,  training  and  political  orientation,  FAR  may  be  cate- 
gorized as  a  modern  professional  military  institution.  To  what  extent  this  profes- 
sionalism is  sine  qua  non  of  power  capability  or  commendable  performance  is  a 
question  that  remains  largely  unanswered  for  lack  of  empirical  evidence.  In  turn, 
the  division  of  services  remains  orthodox,  with  an  air  force,  navy  and  an  army, 
each  with  its  own  general  staff  under  the  supervision  of  the  Joint  General  Staff 
of  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  structure  of  Cuba's  FAR  ties  into  the  country's  defense  strategy.  As  early 
as  September  20,  19G1,  Fidel  Castro  projected  three  types  of  offensive  overtures 
that  remain  equally  feasible  today:  a  formal  or  informal  U.S.-.sponsored  Cuban 
exile  invasion,  guerrilla  warfare  or  a  spontaneous  uprising  generated  by  the 
elimination  of  the  main  revolutionary  leaders." 

These  alternatives  are  largely  cancelled  out  by  the  effectiveness  of  the  FAR- 
MININT  forces  controlling  mass  organizations  such  as  the  CDR,  UJC  and  the 
National  Militias.  Being  dependent  paramilitary  organizations  they  can  be  instru- 
mental in  breaking  up  any  urban  underground,  and  since  an  internal  uprising  must 
be  planned  from  inside,  an  urban  underground  movement  must  be  developed 
first.  A  massive  invasion,  or  an  invasion  like  the  Bay  of  Pigs  is  not  at  all  impos- 
sible and  FAR  prefers  to  concentrate  on  this  possibility.  As  for  irregular  war  or 
guerrilla  warfare,  the  existence  of  an  underground  is  concomitant  to  any  success- 
ful armed  struggle.  Because  of  organizational  difficulties  the  likelihood  of  this 
alternative  is  remote. 

As  for  the  specific  characteristics  of  Cuba's  topography  and  geography,  FAR 
has  seemingly  opted  for  three  main  blocks  of  military  concentrations :  the  West- 
ern Army  covering  the  provinces  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  Havana  and  the  eastern  half 
of  Matanzas ;  the  Central  Army  including  the  western  half  of  Matanzas,  all  of 
Las  Villas  province  and  half  of  Camaguey  ;  and  the  Oriente  Army  extending  from 
Camaguey  city  to  all  of  Oriente  province.  This  geo-strategic  breakdown  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  geo-political  one,  that  is,  the  existence  of  six  independent  armies  or 
divisions  such  as  the  Independent  Army  Corps  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  Havana,  Matan- 
zas, Las  Villas,  Camaguey  and  Oriente. 

If  the  island  were  invaded  at  several  points,  resistance  could  be  maintained 
even  if  it  were  cut  off  in  half — witness  the  opposite  effect  during  1958  when 
Batista  concentrated  his  army  in  Las  Villas  and  Oriente.  If  the  Joint  General 
Chiefs  of  Staffs  were  unable  to  direct  operations,  the  General  Chiefs  of  Staff  of 
the  independent  armies  would  continue  to  pursue  pertinent  strategies  and  tactics. 
Initiative,  flexibility  and  unity  of  command  parallel  Fidel  Castro's  military  and 
political  tactics  during  the  Sierra  Maestra  days. 

Military  exercises  are  conducted  every  month  in  various  parts  of  the  island. 
The  strategy  is  to  crush  the  invaders  before  they  approach  the  coast,  or  to 
annihilate  them  entirely  if  they  land.  Large  quantities  of  human  and  material 
resources  are  mobilized  to  this  end  since  any  hesitation  would  be  costly  in  terms 
of  lives  and  time. 

FAR  is  a  large  military  machine  with  unprecedented  manpower  of  approxi- 
mately 300,000  men ;  yet  it  can  revert  to  guerrilla  warfare.  Theoretically,  FAR 
has  the  capability  to  atomize  into  hundreds  or  thousands  of  guerrilla  columns 
to  oppose  an  enemy  like  the  United  States.  . 

Cuban  leaders  may  not  be  entirely  confident  that  they  can  reject  a  U.S.  inva- 
sion of  Cuba.  If  such  an  invasion  takes  place,  FAR  would  suffer  heavy  casualties 
though  it  ultimatelv  would  control  the  situation,  assuming  use  of  conventional 
weapons  only.  But  the  ensuing  phases  of  resistance  would  be  more  difficult.  Thus, 
the  FAR  are" trained  in  guerrilla  warfare,  and  selected  units  receive  careful  atten- 
tion These  vanguard  units  are  usually  located  in  the  mountains  and  have  their 
own  independent  arms  depots  camouflaged  in  the  hills  and  caves.  More  specif- 
ically the  Batallones  Serranos  constitute  these  guerriUa  outfitis. 


"Fidel    Castro    Ruz,    El   instructor  revohicionario    time   que  ser  ejemplo    (Instruccl6n 
MINFAR,  Imprenta  Naclonal  de  Cuba,  1961). 
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The  evidence  available  shows  that  because  of  the  Serranos'  knowledge  of  the 
terrain,  their  high  degree  of  fighting  morale  and  constant  mobility,  their  counter- 
insurgency  actions  have  proven  lethal  against  small  bands  of  Cuban  exiles  who 
attempt  to  promote  guerrilla  warfare.  The  latest  recorded  attempt  took  place 
on  April  17,  1971,  when  a  group  commanded  by  Vicente  Mendez  unsuccessfully 
tried  to  establish  a  guerrilla  center  in  the  region  of  Baracoa,  Oriente  province. 

FAR's  high  degree  of  combat  readiness  is  a  response  to  the  "socialist  emulation" 
technique  whereby  every  military  unit  competes  for  first  place  in  socialist  pro- 
duction, socialist  military  behavior  or  socialist  performance  in  the  field  of  battle. 
One  of  the  most  important  competitions  consists  of  reacliing  the  highest  possible 
level  of  politicization  for  the  members  of  each  unit.  Such  an  objective  is  attained 
through  the  study  of  Marxism-Leninism,  the  advancement  of  the  party  within 
the  FAR  and  the  maintenance  of  vigilance  within  the  military  organization. 

A    LARGE    MILITARY   ESTABLISHMENT 

The  need  to  maintain  a  large  military  establishment  is  emphasized  by  the 
leaders  of  the  revolution.  Fidel  Castro  has  referred  on  various  occasions  to  the 
disproportionate  numerical  force  of  the  FAR  in  relation  to  the  total  population 
of  Cuba  (eight  million).  In  Chile  Fidel  Castro  disclosed  that  that  FAR's  man- 
power can  increase  its  numbers  from  300,000  to  600,000  in  24  hours  by  adding  its 
paramilitary  organizations.^^  The  leadei's  of  the  revolution  constantly  remind  the 
people  that  the  survival  of  their  revolution  depends  on  the  combat  preparedness 
of  the  mass  organizations.  If  FAR  must  incorporate  more  men  for  defense  it  can 
count  on  the  cooperation  of  roughly  a  million  persons  militarily  trained  from  the 
CDR.  The  same  holds  true  for  the  P'ederation  of  Cuban  Women  (1.5  million), 
and  the  Central  Confederation  of  Cuban  Workers  (1.5  million)  though  the  CDR 
(3.5  million)  are  the  most  numerous  of  all.  It  is  doubtful  that  any  other  Latin 
American  army  could  mobilize  such  an  impressive  manpower,  or  that  it  could 
match  FAR's  technological  prowess. 

Unlike  Argentina  or  Chile,  Cuba  never  had  a  professional  navy  despite  its 
geographic  situation.  With  the  revolution,  Cuba's  heavy,  often  obsolete  vessels 
have  been  exchanged  for  a  large  fleet  of  Soviet-built  speed  boats  such  as  the 
Krondstads,  Komar  I  and  II.  Numerous  naval  posts  have  been  erected  along  the 
coasts,  particularly  in  the  inlets  and  small  bays.  The  navy's  own  approach  to 
defense  has  also  undergone  palpable  transformations.  Until  1971,  the  navy  main- 
tained a  surveillance  system  to  intercept  exile  commando  raids,  and  to  capture 
Cubans  trying  to  leave  the  country  clandestinely.  The  persistent  attempts  of 
several  exile  organizations  to  infiltrate  the  island  has  prompted  Fidel  Castro  to 
order  the  navy  to  intercept  vessels  navigating  too  close  to  the  coast,  and  to 
capture  known  counterrevolutionary  ships  cruising  the  Caribbean.  This  policy 
and  the  navy's  efficiency  in  accomplishing  such  objectives  have  greatly  discour- 
aged exile  raids,  and  have  alerted  potential  counterrevolutionaries  of  the  dangers 
involved  in  attacking  Cuba's  coastal  vilages.  The  traditional  immunity  of  vessels 
in  international  waters  is  disregarded  by  the  Cuban  government. 

Recently  there  were  rumors  that  the  USSR  was  building  a  submarine  ba.se  at 
the  port  of  Cienfuegos  in  Las  Villas  province.  The  U.S.  State  Department  im- 
mediately complained  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  an  Izi^cstia  analyst  reported  such 
assertions  were  groundless.*"  However,  the  southern  part  of  Cienfuegos  has  been 
made  available  to  Russian  ships,  possibly  for  refueling  or  repair  work,  and  plausi- 
bly for  propaganda  effects.  No  concrete  evidence  exists  to  assume  that  facilities 
have  been  established  there  "to  service  mis.siles  or  Y-class  nuclear  missile 
submarines."  " 

MILITARIZATION    OF   SOCIETY 

The  final  militarization  of  Caban  society  may  be  traced  to  Castro's  speech  on 
the  11th  anniversary  of  the  Palace  Attack,  March  13,  1968.  The  striking  note  in 
that  address  was  the  take-over  of  whatever  remnants  of  the  private  sector  had 
been  able  to  survive  earlier  revolutionary  .measures.**'  The  new  policy  of  the  rev- 
olution, known  as  the  "revolutionary  offensive,"  signaled  a  turning  point  which 


^  Granma  Weekh/  Rerieir.  December  19,  1971. 

*o  Txvestia.  October  10.  1972.  n.  2. 

"New  York  Tinies,  April  7.  1972. 

*^  To  give  an  idea.  57.600  businesses  were  nationalized  in  two  weeks,  and  people's  admin- 
istrators were  anpointed  bv  the  local  CDRs.  See  Raiil  Castro.  "Discurso  del  1  "  de  Mayo  en 
Camaguey,"  PoUtica  International  VI,  Nos.  22-24,  1968,  p.  122. 
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would  require  the  utmost  utilization  of  human  resources  for  a  huge  economic  mo- 
bilization in  anticipation  of  the  much-heralded  ten-milliou-ton  sugar  harvest. 

One  of  the  aspirations  of  the  leadership  in  setting  forth  the  offensive  was  to 
achieve  a  technological  revolution  in  the  field  of  agriculture.  Fidel  himself  claimed 
that  Cuba's  agriculture  "in  the  shortest  period  of  time  will  become  the  most  de- 
veloped, mechanized,  technical  and  productive  of  the  world."  *"  To  that  effect  the 
revolutionary  leaders  initiated  the  famous  "Jornada  de  Giron"  whereby  produc- 
tion in  every  working  center  would — as  a  matter  of  moral  and  revolutionary  com- 
mitment— surpass  all  goals. 

Aside  from  u^ing  the  Jornada  to  mobilize  the  masses  for  economic  production — 
as  the  Cuban  leadership  had  been  doing  every  year — the  Jornada  would  function 
along  the  guidelines  of  Cuba's  civil  defense  to  "make  sure  by  means  of  practice 
all  the  plans  elaborated  at  war  time  :"  ^°  To  this  end,  people  were  mobilized  into 
squadrons,  platoons,  companies  and  battalions  at  the  level  of  provinces,  regions 
and  municipalities  under  the  supervision  of  the  party  from  civil  defense  command 
posts. 

Mass  organizations  like  the  UJC  numbered  40,000  and  the  FAR  contributed 
with  60,000  regular  soldiers.  Of  these,  20,000  came  from  the  technological  insti- 
tutes headed  by  a  contingent  of  high-ranking  officers  from  the  General  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  eight  members  of  the  Central  Committee  led  by  Juan  Almeida 
of  the  Politburo."^  This  large  force  concentrated  its  efforts  in  the  provinces  of 
Camaguey  and  Oriente  where  absenteeism  was  shari^est.  In  the  cities,  workers 
moved  from  their  homes  to  the  respective  working  centers  for  several  weeks  and 
sometimes  months.  These  centers  were  christened  "Centres  Guerrilleros"  because 
of  the  exemplary  labor  productivity  achieved  by  means  of  voluntary  working 
hours.  In  addition,  the  party  called  for  the  formation  of  the  Youth  Centennial 
Column  which  would  be  established  by  40,000  UJC  volimteers  ranging  from  ages 
17  to  27  years.  This  force  would  be  deployed  throughout  Camaguey  province  for 
three  consecutive  years,  or  until  1971.  To  prepare  this  column  for  economic  tasks 
the  FAR  arranged  short  courses  lasting  20  days  and  involving  military  topics. 
According  to  Raul  Castro  each  provincial  UJC  would  recruit  volunteers  in  the 
following  numbers:  Oriente,  15,000;  Camaguey,  5,000;  Las  Villas,  10,000;  Matan- 
zas.  3,000:  Havana.  15,000;  and  Pinar  del  Rio,  2,000.  Altogether  they  would  add 
up  to  50,000  young  people  working  in  Camaguey.^"  By  August  of  1968,  five  months 
after  launching  the  revolutionary  offensive  on  the  economy,  350,000  workers,  stu- 
dents, soldiers  and  peasants  were  mobilized  in  the  agricultural  field. 

One  of  the  innnediate  effects  of  the  revolutionary  offensive  was  the  ebullient,  al- 
most frenzied  mood  that  overcame  the  masses.  Such  disposition  underlined  a  sense 
of  urgency  and  feverish  desire  to  tackle  the  aggressive  challenge  of  the  coming 
ten-million-ton  sugar  harvest.  The  revolutionary  leadership  was  confident  that  the 
new  approach  to  economic  production  would  substantially  solve,  perhaps  alleviate, 
the  problems  of  discipline,  ab.senteeism,  waste  and  almost  chaotic  disorganization 
among  workers,  administrators,  auditors  and  political  cadres.  Raul  Castro,  for 
one,  at  Camaguey  felt  that  a  "revolutionary  offensive"  organized  along  military 
lines  would  offer  sound  proof  that  such  techniques  must  be  utilized  in  every  sugar 
harvest  from  then  on.  He  made  it  clear  that  the  "revolutionary  offensive  is  not 
a  simple  political  password  but  a  plan  of  action  geared  to  further  production  .  .  . 
to  raise  the  consciousness,  cultural  and  political  level  of  the  people,  to  deepen  the 
ideological  struggle  against  the  remnants  of  the  past."  " 

The  leadership  saw  the  issue  as  the  lack  of  discipline  and  coordination  in  agri- 
culture as  well  as  in  industry.  The  sense  of  attack  injected  in  1968  was  directed 
at  regrouping — in  the  economic  and  psychological  sense — and  counterattacking. 
Thus  when  Fidel  Castro  officially  launched  the  ten-million-ton  sugar  harvest  goal 
on  October  27,  1969,  he  bitterly  asserted  that  the  problem  was  discipline,  and  it 
had  to  be  solved  at  once."  Less  than  a  month  later  he  called  on  the  Revolutionary 
Armed  Forces  of  Cuba  to  exert  their  infiuence  concerning  administrative  and 
decision-making  matters.  Of  them  he  said  that  "the  Army,  the  Armed  Forces,  is 
a  disciplined  institution  par  excellence ;  they  have  more  experience  in  organiza- 


*8  Fidel  Castro,  "Discurso  en  el  estadio  deportivo  de  Bataban6  el  17  de  julio  de  1968," 
PoUtica  Internacional  VI,  Nos.  22-24,  1968,  p.  207. 

60  Raul  Castro,  op.  cit.,  p.  123. 

f^ilbld.,  p.  134. 

62  Raul  Castro,  op.  clt,  p.  136. 

B3Ibld..  130. 

6*  Fidel  Castro,  "Discurso  en  el  teatro  'Chaplin'  de  La  Habana,  el  dia  27  de  octubre  de 
1969,"  Political  Internacional  VII,  No.  26,  1969,  p.  323. 
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tion,  and  have  more  discipline.  It  is  necessary  that  the  positive  influence  of  such 
organizational  spirit,  of  disciplne,  of  experience,  be  constantly  exerted."  *^ 

In  thLs  mood,  the  FAR  became  a  decisive  factor  in  the  ten-million-ton  .sugar 
harvest.  And  so  it  was  that  from  November  1969  to  mid-summer  1970,  100.000  men 
from  the  FAR  were  mobilized  in  agriculture.^'  This  manpower  did  not  include  the 
members  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  whose  forces  also  participated  in  the 
canefields.  FAR's  participation  in  the  harvest  became  known  as  Operacion  aiambi. 

At  the  managerial  level  FAR's  presence  became  more  than  obvious.  Not  only 
were  the  command  posts  staffed  by  lieutenants  and  captains,  but  the  party's 
secretariats  at  the  i)rovincial  level  were  undertaken  mo.stly  by  FAR's  majors, 
such  as  Guillermo  Garcia  in  Oriente,  Jose  R.  Machado  Ventura  in  Havana,  Julio 
Camacho  in  Pinar  del  Rio,  Arnaldo  Millian  in  Las  Villas  and  Rogelio  Acevedo  in 
Camaguey. 

The  above,  together  with  the  number  of  cabinet  positions  already  filled  by  FAR 
majors,  could  only  confirm  a  vision  of  militarism  throughout  Cuban  society.  Cuba 
had  evidently  made  vital  commitments  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  regard  to  sugar 
exports ;  to  achieve  a  satisfactory  level  of  production  entailed  crucial  decisions 
on  the  part  of  the  revolutionary  government.  Fidel  Castro  chose  to  bring  in 
large  FAR  contingents  to  solve  the  crises  of  absenteeism  and  disorganization. 
FAR  officers  trained  in  the  ITM  or  the  provincial  technological  institutes  were 
supposedly  better  equipped  to  make  economic  decisions,  and  to  handle  heavy 
agricultural  equipment.  At  the  same  time,  by  incorporating  soldiers  and  officers 
into  agricultural  tasks,  the  revolutionary  leaders  were  averting  the  potential 
problems  of  an  idle  military  manpower  stationed  only  in  the  barracks. 

The  most  controversial  aspect  of  the  1970  sugar  harvest,  which  prompted 
harsh  criticism  from  Ren6  Dumont,  the  closest  economic  advisor  Fidel  Castro 
has  had  from  Europe,"  was  the  issue  of  puestos  dc  mando,  or  the  military 
structuring  of  the  economic  sector.  The  Cuban  government  is  unfolding  a  subtle 
campaign  to  erase  this  idea  from  the  minds  of  foreign  observers.  Thus,  Pelegrin 
Torras,  a  Cuban  economist,  has  denied  that  the  command  posts  are  structured 
along  military  lines  and  discloses  that  Fidel  Castro  has  .suggested  "their  names 
be  charged  to  Agricultural  Provincial  Departments."  ^ 

A  similar  response  has  come  from  the  field  of  education.  In  a  recent  article 
about  the  school  system  in  Cuba,  newspaperman  Lionel  Martin  critically  notes 
that  "in  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  trend  in  the  school  system,  par- 
ticularly among  the  free  boarding  schools  toward  what  the  Cubans  them.selves 
call  'militarization'  that  is,  applying  a  kind  of  military  discipline  in  the 
schools."  °'  These  are  but  sparse  indications  that  the  Cuban  leaders  are  slowly 
attempting  to  disengage  themselves  from  the  image  of  a  militarized  society.  The 
question  is  whether  it  is  a  passing  strategy  or  an  outright  policy. 

Presently,  however,  the  social  and  economic  militarization  of  Cuba  appears 
to  be  the  almost  natural  consequence  of  all  the  steps  taken  by  the  leadership  to 
consolidate  the  revolution  without  relinquishing  political  power. 

In  1972,  military  personnel  hold  key  positions  in  society,  at  the  national,  pro- 
vincial and  municipal  levels.  The  military  presence  must  be  reckoned  with  as 
part  of  the  contemporary  revolutionary  scenario.  To  think  that  this  process  can 
be  reversed  in  24  hours — as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  concentrating  the  masses  at 
the  Plaza  of  the  Revolution — seems  at  best  wi.shful  thinking.  For  one  must 
remember  that  precious  time,  resources  and  organizational  energy — to  say 
nothing  of  money — have  been  used  to  erect  this  awesome  military  complex.  At 
this  point  the  question  is  whether  the  price  of  militarism  has  been  the  loss  of 
all  other  elements  of  the  revolution's  earlier  claim  to  producing  a  just  and 
abundant  and  free  society.  P^'or  a  revolutionary  process  that  says  it  is  com- 
mitted to  the  people  but  becomes  stagnated  in  the  hands  of  the  military  cer- 
tainly frustrates  the  spontaneous  flow  of  ideas.  Needless  to  say,  under  this  rigid 
climate  the  people  will  not  produce  more  but  less.  Whatever  vestiges  of  freedom 
may  still  be  enjoyed  by  small  cliques,  whatever  claims  are  made  to  "democrati- 
zation," the  empirical  evidence  hardly  supports  such  illusory  assumptions. 


ss  Fidel  Castro,  "Dlscurso  en  el  treatro  del  MINFAR.  el  4  de  Noviembre  de  1969,"  PoUtica 
Internacional  VII,  No.  26,  1969,  p.  351. 

B8  Ibid.,  p.  339. 

B'  Ren6  Dumont,  "The  Militarization  of  Fidelismo"  Dissent,  September-October,  1970. 
pp.  411-428. 

^  Cwha  Internaciotial,  February  1971,  p.  31. 

^  Cuia  Internacional,  May  1971,  p.  18. 
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In  the  late  sixties  Fidel  Castro  was  confronted  with  a  decisive  choice :  to 
reorganize  the  entire  system  allocating  power  where  it  should  belong,  that  is, 
with  the  people,  or  to  confer  this  power  on  an  institution  that  would  be  loyal 
and  responsive  to  him.  He  has  opted  for  the  second  choice  in  the  hope  that 
discipline  is  the  cure  for  economic,  social,  cultural  and  political  illnesses.  The 
Cuban  Revolution  has  been  victimized,  delivered  into  the  hands  of  a  few  men 
striving  for  supra-natural  power.  The  creative,  dynamic,  humanistic  and  populist 
ingredients  of  the  revolution  apparently  were  expendable  to  the  Maximum 
Leader. 


Resolutions  of  the  Inter-American  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  on  Case  Nos.  1604  (Cuba),  1721  (Cuba),  and 
1726  (Cuba),  Submitted  by  Mr.  Jorge  Mas 

organization  of  AMERICAN  STATES 
Resolutions  of  the  Inter-American  Commission  on  Human  Rights 

RESOLUTTOH  ON  CASK  Ko .  160-'i  (CUBA) 

WHEREAS: 

THAT  by  communication  of  Octobor  lA ,  1965,  the  followins  "as  denounced: 

"Reports  have  shovn  that  Pedro  Luis  Boitel,  former  President  of  the  Student 
Body  of  the  School  of  Engineering  of  the  University  of  Havana,  who  in  1959 
ran  in  the  elections  for  President  of  the  University  Students  Federation, 
is  about  to  die. 

"We  beg  of  you  to  t.ike  the  steps  necessary  to  approach  the  Havana  Govern- 
ment Representatives  to  obtain  that  Pedro  Luis  Boitel  be  included  among 
the  sick  Cubans  that  are  authorized  to  leave  Cuba"; 

THAT  according  to  the  faculty  conferred  upon  it  by  Article  9  (bis)  of  its  Statute, 

this  Commission  requested  from  the  Government  of  Cuba,  by  note  of  April  28,  1966, 
the  corresponding  information,  transcribing  the  pertinent  parts  of  the  afore- 
mentioned co.Tuiiunical  ion,  in  compliance  with  the  manner  established  in  Articles 
A2(l)  and  4A  of  its  By-laws; 

THAT  the  Government  of  Cuba  did  not  reply  to  this  request,  in  spite  of  the  urgency 

and  gravencss  of  the  facts  listed  in  the  denouncement; 

- —  TlViT  during  its  twentieth  period  of  sessions  (December  of  1968),  the  Commission 
noted  that  the  Cuban  Government  had  not  yet  provided  the  reports  requested  and, 
having  elapsed  the  180  days  prescribed  by  Article  51  of  the  By-laws,  it  agreed, 
in  accordance  with  Clause  1)  of  said  article,  to  presume  that  the  facts  denounced 
were  true; 

THAT  by  note  of  February  14,  1969,  the  Government  of  Cuba  was  advised  of  the 

agreement  reached  during  the  twentieth  period  of  sessions,  and  Stating  likewise 
that  the  Commission  assumed  that  the  corresponding  authorities  of  that  government 
had  taken  the  measures  necessary  to  stop  the   conditions  to  which  Pedro  Luis  Boi- 
tel vjas  subjected,  since  they  were  in  violation  of  the  American  Declaration  of 
the  Rights  and  Duties  of  M.'in; 

THAT  again  in  this  instance,  the  Government  of  Cuba  did  not  answer  said  note; 

---  THAT  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  continuously,  communications  or  claims  were  re- 
ceived from  individuals  and  entities,  including  Hr .  Pedro  Luis  Boitel  himself, 
exposing  the  pitiful  conditions  in  which  he  and  other  political  prisoners  re- 
mained imprisoned  in  Cuba,  the  Commission  agreed,  during  its  twenty-second 
period  of  sessions  (November  of  1969),  to  reopen  the  examination  of  this  and 
other  cases  and  address,  by  note  of  December  22,  1969,  the  then  Council  of 
American  States,  to  declare: 
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"At  pi"C'Scnt,  the  Commission,  tlu'ou(;h  numerous  donouncpnients  and  various 
tcs  tiiiionies  to  which  value  is  granted,  has  been  informed  of  the  ex- 
tremely grave   situation  that  lias  been  created  for  the  political 
prisoners  in  tliat  country,  which  are  counted  by  tens  of  thousands." 

--  THAT  as  was  stated  in  said  note: 

"According  to  said  denouncements  and  testimonies,  following  infliction 
upon  these  prisoners,  especially  those  at  'La  Cabana',  of  inhumane, 
cruel,  and  degrading  treatment,  a  hunger  strike  was  staged  during  36 
days  several  months  ago,  which  strike  ended  with  the  death  of  several 
and  endangered  the  lives  of  many  more.   In  a  desperate  reaction  from 
t>ie  political  prisoners,  started  at  'La  Cabana',  with  the  slogan  of 
"deportation  or  death"  (abiding  by  the  offer  made  by  the  United  States 
Government  that  they  would  welcome  those  who  were  expelled  from  the 
Island),  action  spread  tliroughout  other  prisons  in  similar  movements. 
The  reply  from  the  Cuban  Government  came  to  be,  from  reports  in  pos- 
session of  tills  Commission,  overemphasizing  the  cruelty  of  treatment 
beyond  the  limits  of  toleration  by  these  citizens.   We  have  also  re- 
ceived denouncements  as  to  the  suppression  of  medical  assistance, 
supply  of  medication  and  adequate  clothing  as  well  as  the  minimal 
food  required;  the  imposition  of  forced  labor,  and  all  types  of 
physical  and  moral  tortures,  to  the  extreme  of  simulated  executions. 
But  not  only  have  these  political  prisoners  been  subjected  to  these 
inadmissible  treatments,  but  their  mothers  and  wives  have  also  been 
subjected  to  all  types  of  vexations  and  moral  tortures,  having  been 
forced  to  humiliating  bodily  examinations,  denying  them  all  communica- 
tion with  their  imprisoned  relatives , even  going  to  the  cruelty  -during 
the  hunger  strike  at  'La  CabaRa-  of  announcing  publicly  to  the  women 
gathered  outside  the  prison  the  new  deaths  occurred,  but  withholding 
the  names  of  the  dead  prisoners." 

•-  TJlAT,  likewise,  the  November  22,  1969  communication  made  it  known  that: 

"According  to  news  that  the  Commission  has  on  hand,  this  process  of 
worsening  of  living  conditions  among  Cuban  political  prisoners  is 
still  in  escalation,  with  the  resulting  imminent  danger  of  death  for 
many  of  them.  Specifically  in  connection  with  the  facts  with  which 
this  note  deals,  the  Commission  requested  information  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba  by  cablegrams  dated  the  18th  and  the  23rd  of  October, 
1969,  which,  to  date,  have  not  merited  an  answer." 

--  TllAT,  finally,  in  said  note  it  was  stated  to  the  then  Council  of  the  Organization 
tha  t : 

"Moved  by  deep  humanitarian  considerations,  the  Commission  has  felt  it 
necessary  to  advise  urgently     the  Council  of  the  Organization  in 
connection  with  those  extremely  grave  facts  so  that  they  be  known  by 
all  member  States,   and  also  in  the  hope  that  the  Council,  having  more 
ample  and  varied  resources  for  action,  as  well  as  the  governments  rep- 
resented therein,  may  dictate  efficient  formulae  for  the  protection 
of  so  many  human  beings  who  are  exposed  to  the  risk  of  imminent  death." 

--  THAT,  on  May  15,  1972,  it  was  denounced  before  the  Commission  that  Mr.  Pedro 
Luis  Boitol,  still  imprisoned  at  the  so-called  'Castillo  del  Principe',  in 
Havana,  was  in  critical  health  due  to  the  tortures  and  cruelties  to  which  he 
was  still  being  subjected. 
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TllAT,  again,  tli^;  Commission,  exercising  tlic  faculty  granted  by  Article  9  (bis) 

of  its  Statute,  requested  from  the  Government  of  Cuba,  by  note  dated  May  24, 
1972,  the  corresponding  information,  transcribing  the  pertinent  parts  of  the 
afore-mentioned  communication,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  Articles  42(1)  and 
44  of  its  Dy-lav;s; 

THAT  on  the  28th  in.'-tant,  Ihe  Commission  received  a  communication  stating  that 

Mr.  Pedro  Luis  Boitcl  had  died  in  prison,  following  eleven  years  of  confinement, 
as  the  result  of  the  tortures  inflicted  upon  him; 

TllAT  again  in  this  instance,  and  in  compliance  with  its  By-lav;s,  rlie  Commission 

reiterated,  by  note  dated  June  6,  1972  to  the  Government  of  Cuba,  its  request 
for  the  information  on  this  case  which  that  government  deemed  pertinent; 

THAT  the  Commission,  in  its  twenty-ninth  period  of  sessions  (October  of  1972), 

in  compliance  with  Article  9  (bis)  c)  of  its  Statute,  agreed  to  set  forth  the 
observations  which  it  deems  appropriate  relative  to  this  case  in  the  annual  re- 
port which  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Organization; 

TllAT  neith'jr  the  formulation  of  such  observations  nor,  in  general,  the  competence 

of  this  Commission  to  know  of  the  denouncements  regarding  the  violations  of  human 
rights  committed  in  Cuban  territory,  findj impediments  in  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  Organization  of  American  States  with  respect  to  the  present  regime  of  that 
country,  since  it  has  not  started  off  the  mechanism  for  denouncements  set  forth 
in  Article  148  of  the  Organization  Charter,  due  to  which  this  Commission  has  the 
duty  to  keep  abreast  of  these  denouncements. 

TllAT  in  view  of  the  systematic  silence  adopted  by  the  present  Government  of  Cuba 

•in  the  face  of  the  numerous  communications  received  from  this  Commission,  it 
would  serve  no  practical  objective  to  issue  recommendations  of  the  types  set 
forth  by  Articles  9,  Clause  b);  and  9  (bis),  Clause  b)  of  the  Statute.   It  does 
not  impede,  however,  that  the  Commission  makes  known  to  the  Assembly  the  judge- 
ment deserved  by  the  facts  denounced: 

KESOLVES: 

1.  To  make  it  known  to  the  Assembly  that  the  facts  denounced  in  communication 
No.  1604,  imputable  to  the  Government  of  Cuba,  constitute  an  extremely  grave 
case  of  violation  of  the  right  to  life,  to  freedom,  to  safety  and  integrity  of 
the  person,  consecrated  in  Article  I  of  the  American  Declaration  of  the  Rights 
and  Duties  of  Man. 

2.  To  forward  the  text  of  this  Resolution  to  the  Assembly,  to  the  Government  of 
Cuba  and  to  the  claimants. 
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.  RESOLUTION  ON  CASE  1721  (Cb3A) 

WHEREAS:  '.  '  . 

Tlie  follov;ing  vras  denounced  in  a  communication  of  August  5,  1971: 

"In  El  Principe  Castle,  Sixth  Section,  there  is  a  group  of 
ten  men,  political  prisoners,  who  have  been  totally  isolated  from 
the  other  inir.ateE  since  December  19,  1970. 

Their  names  are:  Eloy  Gutierrez  Menoyo,  fiubert  Mates,  Pedro 
Luis  Boitel,  Cesar  Paez,  T.  Lamas,  A.  Gamis,  L.  Blanco,  J.  Pujal, 
J.  Vails  and  0.  Figueroa. 

The  majority  of  these  ten  men  v;ere  kept  in  the  Guanajay  Prison 
and  on  December  l8,  they  were  ordered  to  collect  their  few  and 
wretched  belonnings  and  were  kept  totally  incorjnunicado  until  the 
■  next  day  when  they  were  transferred  to  El  Principe  Castle  and  coa- 
fined  in  the  Sixth  Section. 

Since  then  (exactly  seven  and  a  half  months  ago),  the  only 
contact  these  mon  have  had  with  other  persons  is  on  visiting  days, 
once  a  montli,  when  one  or  two  relatives  are  a]].owed  inside  the 
prison.   The  visit  lasts  for  one  or  two  houi's  and  it  is  conducted 
in  private  (not  in  the  place  intended  for  visits)  and  nobody  elee 
is  allowed  to  see  them,  nor  can  they  see  anybody  else. 

Tliey  are  allowed  to  use  a  tiny  patio  measuring  approximately 
5  by  10  maters,  enclosed  on  all  four  sides  by  huge  whitev.-ashed- 
walls  which,  despite  their  height,  allow  the  passage  of  a  little 
sunshine  from  12  to  5  p.m."; 

In  exercise  of  the  authority  granted  it  by  article  9  (bis)  of  its 
Statute,  the  Comnission  requested  the  Goverrirrient  of  Cuba,  in  a  note  of 
November  17,  1971,  to  provide  information  on  the  matter  and  transmitted 
to  it,  at  the  same  time,  the  pertinent  parts  of  the  above-mentioned  coirjnu- 
nication,  in  the  manner  established  in  articles  lt2  (l)  and  hk   of  its  Regu- 
lations ;  .  ' 

At  its  twenty-ninth; session  (October  1972)  the  Commission  noted  that 
the  Govcrrunent  of  Cuba  had  not  yet  furnished  the  information  requested  and 
that  the  l80-day  period  specified  in  article  51  of  its  Re'ijulations  had 
elapsed; 

Article  51  of  the  Regulations  reads  as  follows: 

"1.   Tbe  occurrence  of  the  events  on  whic-h  information  has  been 
requested  will  be  presumed  to  be  confimied  if  the  Govern- 
ment referred  to  has  not  supplied  such  info^Tiation  within 
lOO  days  of  the  request,  provided  always,  that  the  invalidr 
ity  of  the  events  denounced  is  not  shov^n  by  other  elements 
of  proof. 
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2.   The  Ccrnriission  may  make  an  extension  to  the  term  of  l80 
days  in  cases  in  v/hich  it  finds  it  justified"; 

Neither  the  forrulation  of  such  observations  nor,  in  c^neral,  the  com- 
petence of  this  Corrx-.iEsion  to  take  cognizance  of  denunciations  regarding 
violations  of  human  rights  corjiitted  in  the  territory  of  Cuba  is  barred  by 
the  measures  adopted  by  the  Organization  of  American  States  \iith   respect  to 
the  present  government  of  that  country,  since  that  governir.eft  has  not  denounced 
the  Charter  of  the  Organization  as  provided  for  in  Article  1^8  of  the  Charter, 
for  which  reason  it  is  the  duty  of  this  Commission  to  continue  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  tiiese  denunciations;        •  .  •  ■     ' 

In  viev;  of  the  systcm.atic  silence  of  the  present  Government  of  Cuba  in 
the  face  of  the  numerous  con-jnunications  received  from  this  Commission,  it 
would  serve  no  practical  purpose  to  make  recorjnendati.ons  to  that  government 
of  the  ti'pe  envisaged  in  articles  9  paragraph  b)  and  9  (bis)  paragraph  b) 
of  the  Etctute.   Hov;ovcr,  this  does  not  prevent  the  Cojtjnission  from  making 
knov.'n  to  the  Assembly-  the  judgments  merited  by  the  events  denounced^ 

THE  UriER-AMERICAN  COf.J-lISSION  ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

V 

RES0r/E3 : 

1.  To  consider  confirmed,  through  application  of  article  51  of  the 
Rogulatirn!;,  the  occurrence  of  the  events  denounced  in  the  communication  of 
August  5,  1971. 

2.  To  make  knovn  to  the  Assembly  that  the  events  in  question  constitute 
a  very  serious  violation  of  the  right  to  liberty  and  personal  security,  set 
forth  in   Article  I  of  tlie  American  Declaration  of  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Man, 
and  that  such  events  are  imputable  to  the  Government  of  Cuba. 

5.   To  transmit  the  text  of  this  resolution  to  the  Government  of  Cuba 
and  to  the  claimants. 
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RESOLUTION  ON  CASE  1726   (CUEA) 


V/HEREA.S: 


A  coEiiunicatlon  of  October  ].0,  1971  alleged  that,  in  the  jail  of  the 
tovm  of  Kanacas,  Province  of  Las  Villas,  Cuba,  Mr.  Oriol  Acosta  y  Garcia, 
a  political  prisoner,  had  been  murdered  in  his  cell  by  guards  on  August  ^, 
1971  and  other  prisoners  had  been  v/oundedj 

• 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  conferred  upon  it  by  article  9  (his)  of  its 
Statute,  this  Ccirjnission  requested  the  Government  of  Cuba,  by  note  of  March 
26,  1972,  to  provide  information  on  the  matter  and  transmitted  to  it,  at 
the  same  tire,  the  pertinent  parts  of  the  aforementioned  communication,  in 
the  manner  established  in  articles  k2   (l)  and  kh   of  its  Regulations; 

I 
At  its  tv:enty-ninth  session  (October  1972),  the  Commission  noted  that 
the  Governr.snt  of  Cuba  had  not  yet  furnished  the  infoi-mation  requested  and 
that  the  l80-day  period  specified  in  its  Regulations  had  elapsed; 

Article  51  of  the  Regulations  reads  as  follows:  , 

"1.   The  occurrence  of  the  events  on  v/hich  information  has  been 

requested  v;ill  be  prestimed  to  be  confirmed  if  the  Gcvernm.ent 
.•  ■      referred  to  has  not  supplied  such  information  within  180 

days  of  the  request,  provided  always,  that  the  invalidity  of 
the  events  denounced  is  not  shown  by  other  elements  of  proof. 

2.   The  Conunission  may  make  an  extension  to  the  term  of  180  days 
in  cases  in  which  it  finds  it  justified"; 

Neither  the  formulation  of  such  observations  nor,  in  general,  the  com- , 
pctence  of  this  Commission  to  take  cognizance  of  denunciations  regarding 
violations  of  human  rights  committed  in  the  territory  of  Cuba  is  barred  by 
the  measui-es  adopted  by  the  Organization  of  Am.erican  States  with  respect  to 
the  present  govenunent  of  that  country,  since  that  government  has  not  de- 
nounced the  Charter  of  the  Organization,  as  provided  for  in  Article  1I4O  of 
the  Charter,  for  which  reason  it  is  the  duty  of  this  Comjnission  to  continue 
to  take  cognizance  of  these  denunciations; 

In  view  of  the  systematic  silence  of  the  present  Government  of  Cuba  in 
the  face  of  the  numerous  communications  received  from  this  Commission,  it 
.would  serve  no  practical  purpose  to  make  recoDjnendations  to  that  government 
of  the  type  envisaged  in  articles  9  paragraph  b.)  and  9  (bis)  paragraph  b) 
of  the  Statute.  However,  this  does  not  prevent  the  Commission  from  making 
kno^m  to  the  Assembly  tlic  judgments  merited  by  the  events  denounced,  • 
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THE  nJTER-AlERICAN  COIWISSION  ON  HUl-'AN  RIGHTS 
RESOLVES: 

1.  ■  To  consider  confirmed,  through  application  of  article  51  of  the 
Regulations,  the  occurrence  of  the  events  denounced  in  the  conmunication 

of  October  10,  1971^  and  that  such  events  are  iinputable  to  the  Government  ' 
of  Cuba.        .  .     ■ 

2.  To  make  kno^m  to  the  Assembly  that  the  events  described  in  case 
1726  constitute  a  very  serious  case  of  violation  of  the  right  to  life, 
liberty  and  personal  security,  set. forth  in  Article  I  of  the  Ajnerican  Dec- 
laration of  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Kan. 

3.  To  transmit  the  text  of  this  resolution  to  the  Government  of  Cuba 
and  to  the  claimants. 


"Cuba  :  'Prison  or  Prisons'  "  ^  By  Dr.  Huiviberto  Medrano,  Director, 
Association  or  Ex-Political  Prisoners  in  Cuba,  Submitted  by 
Jorge  ]\Ias 

THE   VARIOUS    TYPES   OF   PRISONS 

In  spite  of  the  reports  compiled  in  our  exile,  regarding  the  prisons  and  con- 
centration camps  of  Communist  Cuba,  we  think  nobody  has  even  an  approxi- 
mate idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Cuban  "Political  Prison",  the  young  of  the 
Compulsory  Military  Service  prisoners,  and  the  common  prisoners.  It  is  nec- 
essary to  make  the  point  that  today,  in  Cuba  any  honest  man  may  be  thrown 
into  the  Common  Prison  for  the  simple  fact  of  having  engaged  in  illegal  traffic 
in  beef,  pork,  etc.,  for  both  buying  and  selling  it,  as  well  as  for  any  trifle.  A 
worker  has  only  to  be  caught  taking  a  smoked  pork  sausage  or  .some  other 
food  for  his  hungry  little  children  from  the  factory  where  he  works,  or  a  box 
of  cigars  or  some  tobacco  from  where  he  works,  and  he  is  sent  to  the  Com- 
mon Prison.  To  this  prison  go  also  those  who  may  have  been  guilty  of  any 
type  of  accident,  the  so-called  ''vagrants",  those  who  have  gotten  into  a  fight 
for  some  reason,  although  there  were  no  injuries,  etc.  If  the  quarrel  has  been 
over  political  questions,  those  disaffected  with  the  Communist  government  go 
to  prison.  Accommodation  is  always  useful  for  being  acquitted  or,  if  the  case 
is  serious,  getting  a  lesser  penalty. 

ONE   CASE   AMONG   THOUSANDS 

The  cases  that  we  know  run  into  the  thousands ;  it  is  impossible  to  narrate 
them  briefly.  Let  us  offer  one  case  as  an  example.  A  Ministry  of  the  Interior 
guard  is  riding  on  a  bus.  An  attractive  looking  girl  is  next  to  him.  The  guard 
is  molesting  her  all  throughout  the  trip,  pressing  parts  of  his  body  against  that 
of  the  young  girl.  The  young  girl  is  uneasy  and  constantly  moves  away  and 
the  brazen  fellow,  with  his  sick  mind,  keeps  on  pursuing  his  intentions.  Comes 
the  moment  when  the  girl  chides  him  and  slaps  his  face  several  times.  The 
bus  is  in  an  uproar,  the  guard  tries  to  get  out  of  his  predicament  and  accuses 
the  girl.  At  the  police  station  the  girl  is  accused.  The  soldier  says  among  other 
things :  "This  girl  has  spit  on  this  glorious  olive-green  uniform  in  which  we 
fought  in  the  Sierra  Maestra,  in  the  Escambray,  on  Playa  Giron.  She  is  a  "worm 
who  deserves  to  be  chastised."  The  finale :  The  girl  is  going  to  a  concentration 
camp  for  common  women  prisoners.  She  will  have  to  work  in  the  fields  to  become 
"rehabilitated"  or  "reeducated"  through  creative  work.''  She  will  live,  if  this  is 
living,  on  what  the  Communists  calls  "granjas"  [farms].  She  will  work  two,  three, 
four,  or  five  years. 

According  to  how  she  works,  according  to  how  submissive  she  is  to  her 
jailers,  she  will  be  given  a  pass  to  go  home  once  a  month.  Terror  will  modify 
her  conduct,  and  terror  will  also  induce  other  citizens,  men  and  women,  to  join 
hypocritically  the  "Comites  de  Chivatos,"  the  "Federadas,"  etc.  etc. 

What  we  have  shown  is  a  vague  image  of  the  Cuba  of  today,  where  there 
is  more  corruption  than  in  our  entire  history  and  at  all  levels.  We  must  add  to 
this  that  men  and  women,  young  and  old,  people  of  all  ages,  will  serve  time 
for  trivial  offenses  that  would  not  exist  in  any  other  type  of  society,  together 
with  born,  habitual  criminals.  These  latter  are  seldom  .separated  and,  when 
they  are  not,  they  tend  to  expand  the  corruption. 


1  This  document  was  translated  from  Spanish  Into  English  by  Elizabeth  B.  Price,  Con- 
gressional Research  Service,  Library  of  Congress. 
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KILLINGS    AMONG    COMMON    PRISONERS 

There  are  prisons  for  common  prisoners,  in  which  killings  among  them  are 
almost  daily  occurrences.  In  many  cases  there  are  groups  or  "guaras"  of  killers, 
who  are  supported  and  backed  by  the  regime.  In  the  "Kilo  Siete"  prison  near 
Camaguey,  where  there  are  also  ijolitical  prisoners,  there  ha%-e  been  more  than 
40  deaths  in  a  year.  Fighting  breaks  out  over  sectional  questions,  particularly 
between  the  common  prisoners  from  Havana  and  Camaguey.  In  the  Taco-Taco 
concentration  camp,  where  there  are  also  political  prisoners,  recently,  less  than 
a  month  ago,  eight  deaths  occurred  due  to  fighting  among  groups.  In  the  "5i/>" 
prison  in  Pinar  del  Rio  a  few  days  ago  three  common  prisoners  ended  up  dead 
and  several  suffered  injuries.  One  of  the  conunon  prisoners  was  defecating, 
when  they  threw  him  on  top  of  a  can  of  gasoline  and  immediately  tossed  a 
lighted  match  at  him.  He  burned  like  a  torch  and  the  political  prisoners  who 
saw  it  report  that  the  corpse  had  but  the  bones  of  the  face.  At  La  Cabana, 
Patio  No.  2,  the  deaths  among  the  common  prisoners  and  the  S.M.O.  (Com- 
pulsory Military  Service)  youths  are  frequent. 

Injuries  due  to  fighting  are  almost  a  daily  occurrence.  The  culpability  in  all 
these  cases,  of  which  we  only  know  a  few  examples,  lies  with  the  prison  policy 
that  is  followed  in  Cuba.  What  is  of  interest  is  to  maintain  prisons,  concen- 
tration camps,  shelter  camps,  the  so-called  "Frentes  Abiertos",  etc.,  to  have  a 
labor  force  that  comes  cheap,  because  even  the  food  is  poor  and  at  the  same 
time  not  enough. 

AROUND    HALF   A    MILLION    PRISONERS    IN    CUBA 

It  is  impossible  to  make  exact  calculations  of  the  penal  jwpulation  of  Cuba 
of  all  types,  including  men,  women,  and  children.  Without  exaggerating,  we 
can  state  that  there  are  between  250,000  and  300,000  common  pri.soners  (we 
probably  fall  short  in  our  calculations).  There  are  no  less  than  55,000  young 
S.M.O.  (Servicio  Militar  Obligatorio — Compulsory  Military  Service)  prisoners 
and  no  less  than  50,000  or  60,000  political  prisoners.  It  has  to  be  explained  that 
in  the  old  Presidio  more  than  10,000  prisoners  are  serving  sentences  from  12  to 
30  years  and  sometimes  longer.  Some  2,000  resist  the  rehabilitation  and  work 
projects,  and  the  rest  made  up  of  new  prisoners,  sentenced  l)etween  19G7  and 
to  date,  together  with  those  rehabilitated  who  have  served  from  10  to  15  years 
in  prison,  do  work.  In  Cuba,  the  new  prisoners,  those  as  of  1967,  go  directly  to 
the  work  and  rehabilitation  projects. 

CUBA,    ACCUSER   OF    OTHER   REGIMES 

What  we  have  briefly  explained  has  not  prevented  Communist  Cuba  from 
setting  itself  up  as  an  accuser  of  other  countries  such  as  Brazil,  Uruguay, 
Paraguay,  and  particularly  Chile.  Red  Cuba  has  filed  motions  with  UNESCO, 
U.N.,  with  dozens  of  non-communist  organizations,  and  what  is  most  interest- 
ing is  that  those  motions  have  been  endorsed  by  democratic  countries  such  as 
Mexico.  Venezuela,  Costa  Rica,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Arab  Republics,  Belgium. 
Finland,  Sweden,  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Norway.  Canada,  etc.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  point  out  also  that  democratic  countries,  such  as  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  indestructible  leader  of  the  Western  world,  cowardly  abstain  from 
voting,  leaving  the  Chileans  virtually  alone.  And  on  top  of  it,  in  the  October  22 
U.N.  vote  against  Chile,  a  senior  representative  of  the  United  States,  Donald 
M.  Fraser,  criticized  the  North  American  Government  for  that  abstention.  Mr. 
Fraser  immediately  "exhorted  the  Chilean  Junta  to  set  free  all  persons  impris- 
oned exclusively  for  political  reasons,  as  well  as  to  grant  safe  conduct  to  those 
requesting  it." 

Did  Mr.  Fraser  say  anything  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cuban  Political  Presidio? 
Doesn't  Mr.  Fraser  know  anything  about  what  goes  on  in  the  prisons  of  Cuba? 

CHILE   IS    ACCUSED,    BUT    NOT    CUBA 

It  is  not  only  the  communist,  but  the  democratic  organizations  that  accuse  Cuba 
and  also  Chile.  The  propaganda  machine  of  international  communism  plays  its 
role  to  the  hilt,  aided  by  many  who  call  themselves  our  friends.  The  media  of  the 
free  world,  with  very  honorable  exceptions,  are  indifferent  to  what  happens  in 
Cuba.  They  are  more  interested  in  selling  inches  of  space  in  the  newspapers  and 
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magazines,  as  well  as  in  selling  time  on  radio  and  television  programs.  Money 
comes  before  ideology. 

IT   IS    NECESSARY   TO   READ   THE   COMMUNIST   PRESS 

It  is  necessary  to  read  the  communist  press  in  general,  from  "Pravda"  and 
"New  Times"  of  Moscow  to  the  libelous  rag  "Granma"  and  "Juventud  Rebelde" 
of  Havana,  in  order  to  have  a  brief  notion  of  the  workings  of  that  international 
machinery,  supported  by  the  fellow  travelers,  so-called  Democrats,  and  the  silence 
of  cowards  who  abstain,  who  do  not  take  a  stand,  impressed  by  the  pack  of 
hounds  that  Moscow  feeds  and  sends.  We  are  going  to  relate  only  certain  aspects 
of  the  prisons  and  concentration  camps  of  Cuba.  It  would  take  books  to  tell  all  we 
know  about  the  prisons  and  other  political  events. 

DID  A  TRAITOR  OR  INFILTRATOR  RETURN  TO  CUBA? 

Let  us  begin  with  a  political  event  to  which  Cuban  Communism  has  given  great 
publicity :  the  return  to  Cuba  of  a  traitor  or  perhaps  even  an  infiltrator  of  com- 
munism in  the  U.S.A. — Carlos  Rivero  Collado,  son  of  ex-presidential-candidate 
Batistiano,  Andres  Rivero  Aguera.  The  case  is  presented  as  that  of  a  Cuban  who 
understood  the  amorality  and  corruption  "of  the  Cuban  exile"  and  "equally 
understood  that  ju.stice  was  on  the  side  of  the  Cuban  revolution".  This  despic- 
able character  wrote  a  defamatory  book  against  our  prestigious  exile.  Whatever 
he  hears  will  be  utilized  to  the  utmost  by  communism,  which  has  given  him  expert 
advisors  in  defamation  to  help  him.  The  propaganda  will  be  utilized,  it  will  be 
utilized  to  the  utmost.  We  are  going  to  make  one  point :  did  about  a  million 
Cubans,  who  will  not  return  to  Cuba  so  long  as  communism  is  there,  leave  Cuba 
for  pleasure? 

PRISONS    AND    CONCENTRATION    CAMPS  :    THEIR   ORGANIZATION 

We  know  about  the  jails  and  concentration  camps  and  the  rest  of  the  prisons  of 
Cuba,  with  the  exception  that  we  cite  only  a  minimal  number  of  them,  which  we 
have  come  to  know  about  by  talking  with  new  and  old  prisoners  who  have  been  in 
different  provinces.  Let  us  point  out  that  a  prisoner  in  any  given  province  knows  a 
minimum  of  what  goes  on  in  it. 

There  are  hundreds  of  prisons  -popularly  named  for  the  kilometer  where  it  is 
situated  on  a  certain  highway.  For  example :  "Kilometro  Siete"  refers  to  kilom- 
eter seven  of  the  highway  from  Camaguey  to  Neuvitas.  All  prisons,  concentration 
camps,  encampments  etc.  are  numbered  in  the  various  regions  of  the  country. 
There  are  about  50  regional  installations  throughout  the  Island ;  each  regional 
one  has  a  "Command  Post"  or  "Base"  that  is  in  charge  of  prisons  of  various  types. 
There  are  also  the  so-called  "Fi*entes  Abiertos",  with  multiple  brigades,  which 
can  be  50,  100,  or  200  prisoners.  Each  "Frente"  has  thousands  and  thousands  of 
prisoners,  who  are  moved  when  they  finish  a  job  in  a  given  place.  We  refer  to  the 
so-called  "Frentes  Abiertos",  in  which  there  are  common,  political,  and  S.M.O. 
prisoners,  working  together.  To  these  "Frentes"  go  those  whom  the  regime  con- 
siders less  dangerous.  The  principal  stimulus  is  a  pass  to  go  home  for  one  or  two 
days  once  a  month.  This  does  not  always  come  true — even  this  happens. 

Part  of  the  prisoners  who  work  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $0.43  per  hour.  Thirty 
dollars  per  month  is  deducted  for  food.  They  do  voluntary  work  on  Sundays  and 
other  days  after  working  the  regular  eight-hour  day.  For  more  than  a  certain 
number  of  "voluntary"  hours  they  are  promi.sed  more  time  on  the  pass.  On  many 
occasions  the  prisoners  are  told  that  a  .specific  job  must  be  completed  in  "X" 
days.  If  "the  standard"  is  met,  they  will  have  more  free  hours.  Tlius  they  work 
consecutive  days,  mornings,  afternoons,  and  nights  without  stopping.  When  they 
get  a  pass,  if  they  do,  the  prisoners  are  "exhausted." 

All  prisoners  with  whom  we  have  talked  coincide  in  saying  that  they  collect, 
with  the  deductions,  $30  to  $40  at  the  end  of  the  month.  This  money  is  sent  to 
their  families.  The  prisoners  are  on  record  as  wage-earners  and  almost  all  of 
them  wear  a  blue  uniform,  although  some  wear  civilian  clothes.  When  they  are 
transferred  from  one  place  to  another  and  without  being  given  a  reason,  they  are 
not  paid  their  slender  wages. 

THE    SO-OALLED   "FRENTES   ABIERTOS" 

In  Havana  there  are  at  least  eight  "Frentes".  These  "Frentes"  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  other  prisons.  The  "Frente  Sisto",  for  example,  extends  from  San  An- 
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tonio  de  los  Banos  to  Jaguey  Grande  in  the  province  of  Matanzas.  Those  prisoners 
are  specializing  in  mechanical  work,  electrical  wiring,  plumbing,  any  type  of  con- 
struction. All  schools  are  constructed  by  prisoners. 

All  secondary  schools  in  the  country  (Esbec)  have  been  built  by  prisoners. 
From  among  the  political  prisoners  the  regime  obtains  a  qualified  force,  with  the 
result  that  in  all  prisons,  "Frentes"  etc.,  there  are  ix)litical,  common,  and  S.M.O. 
prisoners.  Up  to  the  end  of  November  the  prisoners  had  built  no  les-s  than  150 
Esbecs.  The  civilian  force  is  minimum,  particularly  technicians.  The  prisoners 
have  built  about  25  schools  that  the  regime  calls  "Formadores  de  Maestros", 
where,  as  in  all  schools,  "loyalty  to  Marxism-Leninism"  is  fundamental.  The 
prisoners  have  likewise  built  more  than  20  polytechnical  [trade]  schools,  par- 
ticularly in  Oriente  and  Camaguey.  Other  construction  goes  on  all  over  the  Island, 
in  the  sugar-mill  areas. 

THE    "LENIN"    school,    SHOW    WINDOW    OF    COMMUNISM 

In  100  y  Boyeros,  two  brigades  of  political  and  common  prisoners  worked  on 
constructing  the  "Escuela  de  Maestros  S.  AUende".  When  the  building  is  finished 
they  will  go  on  to  another  construction  project.  The  "Escuela  Yocacional  Lenin" 
in  Havana,  one  of  the  "show  windows"  of  communism,  to  be  shown  to  foreign 
visitors,  was  also  built  by  prisoners,  like  all  of  them.  The  prisoners  have  con- 
structed schools  for  "Cuadros  Comunistas" :  Institutos  Pre-Universitarias  en  el 
Campo,  Centros  Tecnologicos  de  Idiomas.  Facultades  Obreras  y  Carapesinas, 
Internados  de  Primaria,  Centros  Especiales,  Fillales  Universitarias,  Escuelas  de 
Pesca,  etc. 

HOW   THEY   TAKE   ADVANTAGE   OF   JUVENILE   LABOR 

In  turn,  the  schools  of  various  types  that  are  constructed  out  in  the  country, 
and  tho.se  that  will  be  built  by  the  prefabricated  system,  are  used  and  will  be 
used  to  take  advantage  of  the  working  force  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  chil- 
dren and  juveniles.  An  analysis  of  this  question  would  sidetrack  us  from  the 
subject  with  which  we  are  dealing.  However,  it  can  be  stated  that,  from  the 
pioneers  (communist  boy  scouts),  to  the  university  students,  the  juvenile  vigor  is 
and  will  be  taken  advantage  of  to  strengthen  international  communism. 

Anyone  who  keeps  abreast  of  the  press  of  Red  Cuba  will  realize  what  we  are 
pointing  out.  Students  and  prisoners,  we  repeat  once  again,  form  the  basis  of 
modern  and  scientific  slavery  of  Cuban  communism. 

SCHOOL,    WORKSHOPS    FOR   IMPRISONED    CHILDREN 

Moreover,  there  are  the  so-called  "Escuelas  Talleres  del  Moviraiento  Juvenil". 
They  are  children  of  both  sexes,  prisoners,  between  13  and  16  years  of  age, 
brought  to  these  centers  "for  not  studying."  The  explanation  that  the  regime  gives 
is  that  it  is  a  question  of  under-education.  and  that  a  high  percentage  of  those 
enrolled  in  primary  school  do  not  finish  their  education,  leaving  the  classrooms 
before  completing  their  schooling.  We  have  talked  with  boys  attending  those 
"Escuelas  Talleres",  they  wear  blue  pants  and  yellow  shirts,  the  pants  are  the 
same  as  those  worn  by  common  and  rehabilitated  prisoners  (let  us  also  explain 
that  there  is  a  group  of  prisoners  dressed  in  blue,  recalcitrants,  though  they  are 
few)  and  the  shirt  is  yellow,  identical  to  that  worn  by  the  political  prisoners 
who  do  not  work.  Let  us  also  explain  that  there  was  a  group  of  prisoners  dressed 
in  yellow  who  resorted  to  the  Guanajay  Plan.  There  are  several  physicians  and 
students  of  architecture,  etc..  among  them.  whf>  render  valuable  service  to  the 
regime.  We  deem  these  explanations  necessary.  We  saw  many  of  these  boys  of 
the  "Escuelas  Talleres"  enter,  together  with  common  prisoners,  the  Principe 
prison,  now  replaced  by  "El  Morro"  and  La  Cabana.  (There  are  also  political 
prisoners  in  these  prisons,  as  we  know.)  When  the  youngsters  going  to  the 
above  schools  have  disciplinary  problems,  fights,  etc..  they  are  tried  by  the  so- 
called  "Tribunales  Populares".  They  serve  the  sentences  imposed  like  common 
prisoners,  together  with  sexual  perverts  and  murderers. 

After  pointing  this  out.  we  are  going  to  refer  to  the  prisons  of  Cuba,  of  every 
type,  explaining  once  again  that  they  constitute  a  minimum  part  of  those  in 
existence. 

PRISONS  OF  PINAR  DEL  RIO.  THE  NOTORIOUS  "NATO" 

This  provincial  prison  is  known  as  "Cinco  y  Medio"  :  it  is  on  that  5'^  kilometer 
on  the  highway  from  Pinar  del  Rio  to  Luis  Lazo.  Its  director  is  Captain  Emigdio 
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Gonzalez  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  who  is  best  known  as  "Nato".  This 
character  is  very  sadistic  and  has  attained  his  rank  through  his  actions  directed 
against  the  prisoners :  beatings,  barbarous  inquiries,  etc.  "Nato"  has  put  juvenile 
political  prisoners  with  corrupt  common  prisoners  so  the  latter  would  try  to 
violate  them,  has  flooded  cells  and  hallways,  the  water  rising  more  than  one 
meter,  when  previously  retaining  walls  had  been  constructed,  etc.  "Nato"  spoke 
the  famous  phrase  :  "The  revolution  has  reached  only  up  to  Artemisa  (this  region 
now  belongs  to  Havana),  and  from  there  to  here  we,  Cheda  and  I,  give  the 
orders."  (Cheda  is  the  Provincial  Chief  of  Jails  and  Prisons  in  Pinar  del  Rio). 

In  "Cinco  y  Medio"  there  are  250  political  prisoners  and  some  2,5(X)  common 
and  S.M.O.  prisoners.  In  underpants,  locked  up,  just  like  many  dressed  political 
prisoners,  are :  Rene  Ramos  Gonzalez,  Justo  Guerra  Remedios,  Osvaldo  Sanabria 
Morales,  Dagoberto  Acosta  Chirino,  Raimundo  Rivera  Barrios,  and  Odilo  Alonso 
Fernandez.  The  latter  is  Spanish  and  has  always  maintained  a  vertical  attitude 
toward  Communism. 

Dozens  of  Spaniards  have  been  prisoners  and  some  still  are.  Almost  all  of 
them,  obeying,  by  order  of  the  Embassy,  "suggestions"  of  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment of  Cuba,  have  resorted  to  rehabilitation  plans  in  order  to  obtain  free- 
dom as  arranged  by  the  government  of  Spain.  Franco  has  forgotten  his  fight 
against  Communism. 

In  the  "Cinco  y  Medio"  there  are  cells  built  to  accommodate  two  prisoners, 
and  seven  or  eight  are  put  in  there  who  sleep  on  the  floor.  There  are  minors  of 
10  and  11.  The  punishment  cells,  or  "capillas",  are  known  by  the  name  of  "La 
Tostadora",  as  they  are  next  to  the  kitchen  and  the  heat  is  unbearable,  both  in 
the  win^-er  and  in  the  summer.  It  is  a  security  prison,  of  the  so-called  "cerrado" 
[tight  security]  type.  The  prisoners  work  in  a  pre-fab  factory,  in  a  bindery,  print 
propaganda,  do  artisan  and  carpentry  work,  etc.  The  political  prisoners  who 
do  not  work  are  given  only  15  minutes  of  sun  per  week.  The  ration  can  be  fitted 
into  a  can  of  condensed  milk,  like  in  other  prisons. 

TWO   PRISONERS   IN    "CINCO   Y    MEU)IO"    IN    VERY    SERIOUS    CONDITION    OR  DEAD 

Right  now,  Reinaldo  Cordero  Isquierdo  and  Enrique  Herrera  Iglesias  are 
in  very  serious  condition,  if  not  dead.  Both  are  on  a  hunger-strike.  Cordero  had 
served  10  years  about  three  years  ago,  when  "Nato"  put  him  together  with 
common  prisoners.  He  has  been  on  strike  over  two  months.  Herrera  is  on  strike 
since  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  Every  two  or  three  days  he  is  given  a  physiologic 
serum.  The  two  are  peasants ;  Herrera  is  from  La  Palma  and  Cordero  from 
Arrayo  de  Mantua. 

G-2  of  Pinar  del  Rio :  Near  Pinar  del  Rio  and  "Cinco  y  Medio".  It  has  under- 
ground torture  cells. 

Loma  de  los  Coches :  Encampment  for  prisoners  in  the  "Cinco  y  Medio"  zone. 
They  do  construction  AAork.  In  this  place,  an  old  military  barracks,  thousands 
have  been  executed  by  shooting.  There  are  common  and  political  prisoners. 

"El  Cuajani"  :  Concentration  camp  near  "Cinco  y  Medio". 

"Llamazares"  :  Another  concentration  camp,  on  the  highway  from  Luis  Lazo 
to  Pinar  del  Rio. 

"La  Granjita" :  Near  "Cinco  y  Medio"  with  some  300  prisoners,  including 
about  60  "Jehovah's  Witnesses." 

"El  Jovero"  :  Command  post  of  the  Regional  [prison]  of  Guane,  which  has 
3,397  sq.  km.  and  comprises  Guane,  Mantua,  Sandino,  and  Las  Martinas.  It  has 
21  construction  sections  of  Secondary  Schools  in  the  country  (Esbecs). 

Sandino  1-2-3 :  Each  with  about  1.500  political,  common,  and  S.M.O.  prisoners. 
Sandino  3  is  the  largest,  with  some  2,000  prisoners. 

Combinado  de  Sandino :  Independent  of  the  others,  with  several  hundred 
prisoners.  It  has  a  factory  for  prefabricates  and  several  workshops. 

Sandino :  Right  now  a  new  prison  near  the  Sandino  1-2-3  concentration  camps 
is  being  constructed.  It  is  a  maximum  security  pri.son.  Prisoners  work  on  it. 
The  prisoners  themselves  build  the  prisons  in  all  of  Cuba. 

Taco-Taco :  Political,  common,  and  S.M.O.  prisoners.  As  we  pointed  out 
at  the  beginning  of  this  report  there  were  eight  deaths  resulting  from  fights 
among  common  prisoners  a  few  days  ago.  It  is  surrounded  by  six  fences,  a  wall, 
and  booby  traps.  It  is  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Breto,  known  by  the 
alias  of  "El  Chacal  de  Taco-Taco."  He  has  won  that  name  for  his  outrages. 

"El  Brujo"  :  Situated  on  the  old  farm  known  as  "El  Sitio."  Mixed  concentration 
camp  for  political,  common,  and  S.M.O.  prisoners. 
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"La  Tranquilidad" :  Former  farm  of  ex-Senator  Miguel  Suarez  Fernandez. 
In  the  early  years  of  the  revolution  it  was  a  torture  camp,  particularly  directed 
against  rebellious  peasants.  The  men  were  tied  ui)  and  submerged  in  some  wells 
up  to  the  neck,  so  they  would  tell  what  they  presumably  were  concealing.  The 
accused  also  were  taken  to  the  cave  known  as  "El  Indio",  where  there  were 
thousands  of  bats.  It  has  cells  of  the  type  known  as  "gavetas",  into  which 
several  men  are  put  and  cannot  lie  down  because  it  is  not  possible.  The  entrance 
is  via  the  place  known  as  "Fierro." 

"El  Blay"  :  In  Los  Palacios.  Is  being  u.sed  particularly  for  disciplined  soldiers 
of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  There  are  also  prisoners  in  another  part  of  that 
zone,  segregated  from  the  military. 

"El  Caribe"  :  In  Alonso  Rojas,  Cosolacion  del  Sur.  It  has  three  fences.  Poli- 
tical prisoners.  It  is  a  maximum  security  center. 

"La  Vigia" :  Near  Mantua,  for  minors.  More  than  1,000.  It  is  a  "cerrado" 
security  center,  with  several  fences  and  watchtower.s. 

"La  Majana" :  Concentration  camp,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Pinar  del  Rio. 
With  S.M.O.  youths. 

"El  Corojo"  :  In  San  Luis  ( S.M.O. ).  It  was  the  farm  of  tobacco  planter  and 
exporter  Daniel  Rodriguez.  It  is  a  concentration  camp  today. 

"Herradura" :  In  Consolacion  del  Sur.  It  is  operated  with  what  is  called  "El 
Combinado."  More  than  600  political  prisoners.  It  works  in  prefabricates  (an- 
other concentration  camp). 

"El  Corojal"  :  Mixed  concentration  camp  in  Candelaria. 

"Fajardo" :  In  San  Cristobal,  with  some  1,500  prisoners.  Mixed  concentration 
camp.  In  this  place  there  are  shelters  where  some  800  ex-prisoners  sleep,  peasants 
who  lived  in  Escambray,  Las  Villas.  They  have  been  building  a  village  for 
quite  some  time  in  the  place  known  as  San  Carlos.  They  wear  civvies  and 
cannot  leave  that  zone.  In  this  place  where  members  of  their  families  will  live 
and  others,  uprooted  from  their  farms  that  had  been  confiscated  by  the  regime 
long  ago.  Moreover,  the  government's  policy  is  not  to  have  disaffected  persons 
in  mountainous  zones,  where  military  ba.ses  and  encampments  exist.  This  way, 
insurrections  and  guerrilla  activities  are  prevented. 

"FRENTES   ABIEKTOS",    prisons,  and   concentration   camps   in    HAVANA 

LA   CABANA 

It  has  at  present  eight  "Frentes  Abiertos",  independent  of  the  prisons,  concen- 
tration camps,  encampments  and  shelters.  The  "Frentes"  have  dozens  of  brigades, 
and  these  correspond  to  the  various  sectors. 

La  Cabana  Prison:  Enclosed  within  the  military  fort  of  this  name;  construc- 
tion was  finished  in  1774.  It  has  around  600  political  prisoners,  most  of  them 
resisting  rehabilitation  plans  and  work.  The  political  prisoners  under  the  Plan 
work  in  the  prison  kitchen,  do  cleaning,  etc.  Others  are  punished  for  e.scaping 
from  concentration  camps,  "Frentes  Abiertos",  etc.  Some  have  escaped  from 
other  places  and  then  surrendered  to  G-2  or  to  the  police.  Others  escape  to  try 
to  leave  the  country,  etc.  There  is  always  an  average  of  some  young  3.000  S.M.O. 
and  common  prisoners.  More  than  50  or  60  arrive  per  day,  like  in  a  reception 
center.  There  are  days  when  100  and  150  arrive.  The  departures  of  gangs  for  work 
sites  are  frequent.  The  prisoners  are  taken  to  the  concentration  camps  on  drays, 
like  beasts.  During  the  last  week  of  November,  on  the  25th,  900  young  S.M.O. 
and  common  prisoners  departed  from  La  Cabana.  The  transfer  lasted  from  early 
in  the  morning  until  nightfall.  Orders  were  heard  over  the  loudspeakers  to  the 
effect  that  groups  "X"  and  "Y"  should  "hurry"  because  the  drays  were  waiting. 
Like  this,  like  beasts,  the  prisoners  were  transferred  all  over  the  Island  to  work 
centers,  like  modern  slaves. 

HUBEK   MATOS   AND    OTHER   ISOLATED   POLITICAL   PRISONERS 

Female  Political  Prisoners  Sentenced  to  Death 

Isolated  in  "galera"  29  (formerly  23)  of  La  Cabana,  are  ex-Majors  Huber 
Matos,  Eloy  Cutierrez  Menoyo,  and  Cesar  Paez ;  ex-labor  leader  Lauro  Blanco 
Muniz  ( 65  and  very  ill )  ;  ex-Captains  of  the  Rebel  Army  Tony  Lamas,  Jesus  Silva 
Pontigo,  and  Sergio  Monies  de  Oca  Gil ;  ex-Lieutenants  Silvino  Rodriguez  Bar- 
rientos.  and  Jose  Manuel  Martinez ;  ex-student  leader  Jorge  Vails  Arango,  Jose 
Puyal,  and  other  friends  are  isolated.  When  the  regime  wants  to  isolate  a  pris- 
oner it  interns  him  in  this  "galera",  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  penitentiary. 
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Also  at  La  Cabana,  27  persons  sentenced  to  death  have  been  in  "patio"  No.  1 
since  1959;  among  them,  ex-Brigadier  General  Julio  Sanchez  Gomes  (61,  very 
ill)  ;  ex-Major  Felipe  Mirabal  (73)  ;  ex-Captains  Bermudez  and  Edelberto 
Llerena  Abreus,  and  others.  Moreover,  something  unusual  in  the  history  of  this 
200-.vear  old  fortress,  there  are  6  female  political  prisoners  under  punishment, 
something  which  never  occurred  in  Colonial  or  in  pre-Castro  Cuba.  They  are  :  Ana 
Lazara  Rodriguez,  Berta  Aleman,  Maria  Amalia  Fernandez,  Esther  Campos,  and 
Miriam  Ortega.  In  all  provinces  one  or  more  prisons  for  female  political  prisoners 
exist.  The  concentration  camp  '"Nuevo  Amanecer"  is  in  Havana. 

G-2,  of  Havana  :  Located  in  an  old  school  of  the  religious  order  of  the  Marist 
Brothers,  in  Vibora.  It  has  been  in  operation  in  that  suburb  since  1963,  and  was 
previously  located  on  Quinta  Avenida  y  Calle  Catorce  in  Vedado.  At  the  end  of 
November  1974,  the  count  of  political  prisoners  having  gone  through  G-2  of 
Havana  from  this  province  alone  was  209,510  (This  figure  is  as  of  1963),  i.e. 
since  the  initiation  of  this  repression  and  terror  unit  in  the  Colegio  de  los 
Maristas. 

"El  Morro"  :  A  real  centrifuge  of  prisoners,  where  they  are  beaten  with  iron 
bars  and  helmets.  This  prison,  which  is  the  bivouac  of  Havana,  was  built  by 
the  Spaniards  in  1630.  At  present  it  has  more  than  300  political  prisoners  awaiting 
trial.  There  is  a  stable  average  of  some  3,500  to  4,000  common  prisoners,  who, 
like  the  political  prisoners,  live  overcrowded,  hungry,  without  due  medical  care, 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  them  sleeping  on  the  floor,  because  there  is  no  space 
for  so  many  ;  even  running  water  is  lacking. 

El  Morro  is  the  center  of  major  repression  today.  The  new  political  and  com- 
mon prisoners,  like  a  psychological  problem,  are  terrorized  during  the  rounds  as 
much  as  possible,  in  order  to  make  them  docile.  They  are  beaten  with  iron  bars 
and  the  helmets  of  the  guards.  Miguel  Sales,  whose  case  is  known,  received  while 
in  El  Morro  two  beatings.  Political  prisoners  who  have  been  in  El  Morro  recently 
reported  that  more  than  6,000  political  and  common  prisoners  came  in  within 
a  period  of  two  months.  Because  of  the  sugar  crop,  the  number  of  arrests  in- 
creases with  each  pas.sing  day.  We  point  out  that  in  each  of  the  148  sugar  mills 
of  the  Island  6-10  prisoner  encampments  are  located  in  the  cane  fields.  They  are 
barracks  to  meet  minimum  needs,  without  any  convenience.  The  prisoner  gangs 
depart  from  El  Morro  continuously.  It  is  a  real  centrifuge. 

"Melena  1  y  2"  :  In  Melena  del  Sur.  Number  1  is  mixed,  for  rehabilitated.  Num- 
ber 2  is  for  political  prisoners  under  the  Plan  and  for  those  who  do  not  accept 
rehabilitation.  Between  those  two,  there  are  more  than  3,000  prisoners.  They 
work  in  factories  for  prefabricates  and  do  other  types  of  work.  It  also  has  S.M.O. 
prisoners. 

"Melena  del  Sur"  :  Melena  1  and  2  area  ;  a  concentration  camp  for  minors  of  15 
is  located  there.  There  are  more  than  a  thousand  boys,  even  10-year-olds. 

"Carcel  de  Guanajay"  :  Around  750  or  800  S.M.O.  and  some  political  prisoners, 
who  do  skilled  labor.  Work  is  done  in  a  carpentry :  chairs,  desks,  blackboards,  etc. 

"Combinado  de  Carpinteria  de  Guanajay"  :  Along  one  side  of  the  prison,  which 
is  a  security  prison  with  walls,  two  fenses  and  watch-towers  every  50  m.,  is  con- 
structed by  prisoners.  The  communists  have  manifested  that  it  will  be  the  biggest 
carpentry  in  Latin  America.  This  is  how  they  construct  their  "wonders". 

"Valle  del  Peru"  :  Extending  over  625  caballerias  [1  caballeria=33i/4  acres  in 
Cuba],  between  Jaruco  and  San  Jose  de  las  Lajas.  Largely  political  prisoners, 
as  well  as  common  and  S.M.O.  prisoners,  began  working  in  this  zone  in  1968  in 
order  to  carry  out  dairy  farming  and  feed  crop  raising  programs.  It  is  situated 
40  km.  from  Havana,  and  the  prisoners  have  constructed  33  stables  for  cows, 
three  centers  for  fattening  calves,  and  laid  out  three  very  large  zones  for  other 
cattle.  The  prisoners  constructed  a  primary  school  whose  students  look  after  a 
17  ac.  truck  garden. 

"Los  Valles  de  Picadura"  :  Another  one  of  the  show  windows  of  the  regime, 
with  prisoners  working.  The  land  extends  from  the  Jibacoa  zone  to  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Province  of  Matanzas.  It  is  larger  than  the  Valle  del  Peru  project, 
with  dozens  of  stables  for  cattle,  and  other  cattle-raising  facilities.  This  program 
is  headed  by  Ramon  Castro,  brother  of  the  Cuban  Dictator,  the  great  simulator. 
Los  Valles  de  Picadura.  with  modern  stables  and  installations,  is  one  of  the 
"show  windows"  of  Cuban  communism.  All  communist  VIP's  who  have  visited 
Cuba,  from  Brezhnev  to  Boumendienne  ;  Mitterand  ;  Peruvian,  Mexican,  Swedish, 
British,  Canadian,  etc.  delegations  ;  have  stopped  here. 

"San  Alejo"  :  Concentration  camp  in  San  Nicolas  de  Bari,  near  Rio  Seco. 
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"El  Mamey" :  Another  concentration  camp  in  the  same  zone  as  that  above. 
Particularly  for  political  and  S.M.O.  prisoners. 

"Capitolio"  :  Concentration  camp  for  minors  of  15.  There  are  also  children 
aged  9,  10,  and  11.  In  the  Palos  zone. 

"Mulgoba":  (1  and  2).  Number  1  is  for  females,  and  Number  2  is  for  males, 
[both]  under  15.  They  are  guarded  by  policemen  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior! 
There  are  some  300  girls  and  more  than  500  boys.  They  are  minors  accused  of 
robberies,  corruption,  etc. 

"San  Juan":  Concentration  camp  between  Cayajabo  and  Cabanas  (mixed). 
"San  Ramon"  :  Mixed  concentration  camp,  i.e.  political,  common,  and  S.M.O. 
prisoners.  Near  the  Center  by  that  name,  today  has  another  name,  in  the  El 
Mariel. 

"La  Nena  and  La  Paloma"  :  Concentration  camps  on  the  old  farms  by  those 
names,  between  Artemisa  and  Guanajay  (mixed).  Near  the  old  "La  Esperanza" 
Sanitarium  ;  in  Havana,  there  is  another  concentration  camp  for  common  prison- 
ers, where  a  police  academy  used  to  be. 

"La  Condesa"  and  "Somarriba" :  Among  other  concentration  camps  in  the 
Guines  zone.  There  are  dozens  of  them  in  this  very  fertile  agricultural  region. 

"Fortunar" :  Construction  of  housing  for  military  per.sonnel  and  foreigners. 
Political  and  common  prisoners.  They  sleep  in  shelters. 

"Cayo  La  Rosa"  :  San  Antonio  de  los  Banos.  Common  and  political  prisoners. 
Factory  for  prefabricates  (concentration  camp). 

"Malagamba"  :  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3 :  S.M.O.  prisoners  in  San  Antonio  de  los  Banos. 
Thousands  of  the.se  youths  ;  the  number  of  them  is  incalculable. 

"Virgen  de  Regla"  :  Concentration  camp  for  common  women  pri.soner.s.  It  is  the 
old  name  of  a  farm  in  San  Antonio  de  los  Banos. 

"Fabrica  de  carretas  Comet"  :  San  Antonio  de  los  Banos.  Its  owner  was  Enrique 
Lanio,  also  of  the  "Lanio"  soft-drink  factory.  The  old  cart  factory  has  been 
enlarged.  More  than  400  political  and  common  prisoners  work  there.  "We  have 
been  informed  that  there  are  some  45  concentration  camps  in  the  district,  with 
political,  common,  and  S.M.O.  prisoners. 

"Primera  y  Calle  176"  :  In  the  Flores  development.  Homes  for  Russians  and 
other  foreigners  are  constructed,  as  well  as  apartment-houses.  Political  and 
common  prisoners.  They  go  to  sleep  in  shelters  of  "La  Gallega"  in  Campo  Florido  ; 
are  brought  in  by  truck. 

"La  Gallega" :  Concentration  camp  in  Campo  Florido.  There  are  some  400 
political  prisoners. 

"Arroyo  Naranjo"  :  Concentration  camp  for  minors.  Some  600  males. 
"The  new  Prison  of  Havana  del  Este"  :  Copy  of  the  Lubianka  of  Moscow.  "Who 
doesn't  work  won't  eat".  Political  and  common  pri.soners  work  there.  Belong  to 
"Frente  Abierto  No.  1"  of  Havana.  Some  Ministry  of  the  Interior  officials  have 
said  that  it  will  be  for  20,000  prisoners.  Other  versions  given  by  them  state  that 
it  will  be  for  35,000  prisoners.  More  than  2,500  prisoners  are  constructing  that 
new  prison  for  Havana.  Several  factories  are  being  constructed — among  these  for 
footwear,  carpentry,  prefabricates,  etc.  Prisoners  who  have  worked  there  and 
who  have  escaped  have,  upon  being  arrested,  been  sent  to  security  centers.  They 
compare  that  prison  with  the  "Lubianka"  of  Moscow,  of  which  Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn  speaks  in  his  book  entitled  "The  First  Circle".  About  this  prison  it 
is  said  that  it  will  be  finished  in  1975  and  that  "the  prisoner  who  doesn't  work 

won't  eat". 

"Pedro  Pi" :  Between  Jamaica  and  Cuatro  Caminos.  Political  and  common 
prisoners.  Construction  of  housing  and  other  work.  "La  Clarita"  :  Concentration 
camp  between  Guanajay  and  Artemisa  (political  and  common  prisoners).  "La 
Berliet"  :  In  the  environs  of  Guanajay,  toward  Artemisa  :  Assembly  of  vehicles 
imported  from  France  and  other  countries.  Bus  chassis  of  various  types.  (Con- 
centration camp.)  _,..., 

"San  Antonio"  :  Concentration  camp  in  Bahia  Honda.  Pohtical  and  common 

prisoners. 

"Jaruco  1  and  2"  :  Concentration  camps,  one  for  adults,  the  other  minors. 

"Nuevo  Amanecer":  Concentration  camp  for  common  and  political  women 
prisoners.  On  the  highway  from  Punta  Brava  to  Guatao.  It  was  opened  when 
"America  Libre"  was  closed,  which  was  too  small. 

"13  V  Paseo"  :  In  Vedado.  Prison  for  minors.  It  is  for  newcomers. 

"Quivican":  Concentration  camp  for  common  and  some  political  prisoners  v.  ho 
do  skilled  work.  It  is  large,  with  three  or  four  thousand  prisoners. 
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"Alamar" :  Brigades  of  political  and  common  prisoners  construct  housing  also 
in  Guauabo  and  Jibacoa. 

"Guanabacoa"  :  Numerous  brigades  of  political  and  common  prisouei's  construct 
housing  in  the  Nalon,  Debeche,  Villa  Elena,  Porno  de  Oro,  Ampliacion  de  Guana- 
bacoa, La  Loma,  and  other  developments ;  especially  apartment  houses  for  mili- 
tary personnel  and  foreigners.  Many  of  those  prisoners  depart  from  zones  1  and  2 
of  La  Cabana  and  shelters  situated  in  ISan  Miguel  del  Paciron,  where  there  are 
five  aisles  with  fences  and  watchtowers.  The  command  post  is  at  La  Gallega, 
Campo  Florido.  There  are  projects  with  common  and  political  prisoner  labor  in 
the  so-called  "Triangulo  de  Catalina"  and  at  "Bacuranao".  Prisoners  will  finish  a 
"Combinado  Lacteo"  in  Guanabaco  and  a  Teachers'  School  in  Cojimar,  Esbecs  3 
and  4  in  Ariguanabo,  housing  in  Belera  and  Baracoa,  by  the  end  ot  November. 

"Guira  1  and  2"  "Marqueti"  :  and  other  concentration  camps  in  Guira  de 
Melena.  S.M.O.,  common,  and  political  prisoners.  There  are  also  minors  aged  15. 

"Plan  Platano  de  Artemisa"  :  With  civilans  and  ex-prisoners,  convicts  common 
and  political,  and  S.M.O.  prisoners.  It  is  a  vast  zone  extending  from  Artemisa 
to  Alguizar.  Thousands  of  captives  and  convicts  put  there  by  government  action 
or  by  "Consejos  de  Trabajos"  work  there ;  those  who  succeed  in  escaping  are 
tried  by  the  so-called  Popular  Tribunals.  Insane  persons  also  work  under  the 
Plan  Platano  and  earn  $30.00  a  month.  They  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Psychiatric  Hospital,  the  former  Mazorra,  and  under  guard. 

"G-2  Wards  and  Prisons  in  the  Antigno  Hospital  de  Dementes  de  Mazorra" : 
The  so-called  Hospital  Siquiatrico  Nacional  (Antiguo  Mazorra)  has  a  section 
that  is  shown  to  visitors  as  a  "show  window",  especially  to  medical  delegations. 
The  Ministry  of  the  Interior  has  two  wards.  They  are  under  its  jurisdiction. 
One  is  the  "Victor  Barahona"  with  some  100  beds.  The  other  is  the  "Paredes" 
ward  for  50  or  GO  cases.  In  addition,  there  is  "La  Castellana"  prison  for  men. 
There  is  another  prison  for  women.  The  Ministry  of  the  Interior  has,  in  addi- 
tion, some  200  cells  and  dungeons.  Numerous  prisoners  and  ex-prisoners  have 
passed  through  here,  among  others  Angel  Laborde,  Victor  Sira,  the  poet  and 
writer  Ren6  Ariza,  Jorge  Arcala  Rodriguez,  19,  of  San  Jose  de  las  Lajas,  who 
was  sentenced  to  5  years,  accused  of  having  torn  a  poster  with  the  picture  of 
Leonid  Brezhnev  when  he  came  to  Cuba. 

This  young  peasant  had  torn  off  a  piece  of  that  poster  and  cleaned  his  teeth 
with  it.  He  was  further  accused  of  disaffection  with  the  regime,  and  was  made 
a  "paquete"  [framed],  as  the  majority  of  cases  are  called  that  G-2  makes  in 
order  to  justify  its  bureaucratic  machinery,  in  which  more  sergeants,  noncoms, 
and  oflBcers  are  observed  than  the  guards  themselves.  There  are  sergeants  with 
5  stripes,  popularly  known  as  "sacos  de  tiras",  and  the  second  lieutenants  are 
called  "polines"  because  they  have  a  bar  on  each  shoulder.  Among  the  orderlies 
of  the  Antiguo  Hospital  de  Mazorra,  who  are  under  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
there  is  one  who  has  a  dismal  national  reputation  and  is  nicknamed  "Mederos". 
This  "orderly"  is  one  of  the  champions  in  giving  shocks  to  the  G-2  prisoners 
who  fall  into  his  hands.  The  "electroshocks"  have  no  limits,  as  he  has  no  adequate 
scientific  training.  We  have  seen  many  young  prisoners  in  the  prisons  with 
marks  in  their  face  from  the  electroshocks  applied  to  the  lateral  parts  of  the 
head.  One  notorious  case,  which  revolted  our  prisoners,  is  that  of  Jose  Luis 
Teresa  Alvarez,  50,  sentenced  to  12  years  for  having  written  a  letter  to  the 
satrap  Fidel  Castro,  asking  that  he  hold  democratic  elections  overseen  by  inter- 
national agencies.  Teresa  Alvarez  had  served  in  the  "Partido  del  Pueblo  Cubano- 
Ortodoxo"  founded  by  Eddy  Chibas.  He  was  accused  of  carrying  out  counter- 
revolutionary propaganda  and  subversion  against  the  powers  of  the  State,  its 
stability,  and  its  integrity,  in  addition  to  belonging  to  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  (CIA)  of  the  USA.  This  poor  soul  is  not  even  the  shadow  of  his  former 
self,  and  it  makes  one  indignant  to  see  him  when  thinking  about  the  inhumanity 
of  his  jailers.  Teresa  was  in  Mazorra  a  year  and  a  half,  is  deaf,  has  lost  about 
80  pounds,  and  at  present  has  all  the  characteristics  of  suffering  from  Parkin- 
son's disease.  They  destroyed  him  completely  with  electroshocks.  He  suffers 
from  other  diseases. 

There  are  hundreds  of  other  places  in  Havana  where  political,  common,  and 
S.M.O.  prisoners  work.  In  the  former  "Merceditas"  and  "Gomez  Mena"  sugar 
mills,  now  renamed,  political  prisoners  are  at  present  constructing  two  poly- 
technical  institutes  for  sugar  workers.  The  youths  "study"  and  will  be  made 
use  of  in  the  work  of  that  sugar  industry. 
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"Plan  Ceiba" :  In  this  zone  of  this  Havanese  province,  which  comprises  Ceiba 
del  Agua  and  surroundings,  the  political,  common,  and  S.M.O.  prisoners  have 
constructed  8  Esbecs,  highways,  housing,  semi-boarding  primary  schools.  At 
present  the  prisoners  are  constructing  a  school  of  education  branch  facility.  In 
the  said  province  a  citrus  and  othei  fruit  projects  are  being  developed  on  386 
caballerias. 

"El  Parque-Lenin"  :  Also  constructed  by  prisoners  and  ex-prisoners.  It  covers 
several  caballerias  between  Havana  and  Santiago  de  las  Vegas ;  the  buildings 
were  constructed  by  prisoners,  ex-prisoners,  and  some  civilians.  It  is  another 
of  the  "wonders"  constructed  by  the  system.  In  its  restaurant  "Las  Ruinas" 
all  types  of  drinks  and  meals  are  served.  A  beefsteak  costs  between  $15.00  and 
$20.00.  In  other  establishments  there  is  everything  that  is  not  sold  by  the  pound 
in  the  rest  of  Cuba  :  cookies,  caramels,  hot-dogs,  etc.  It  is  a  park  for  the  govern- 
ment to  collect  money,  almost  everything  being  sold  at  prohibitive  prices. 

"Planta  Trituradora  de  Piedras"  :  Is  being  con.structed  by  a  large  number  of 
prisoners  in  the  Cuatro  Caminos  zone,  in  San  Jose  de  Las  Lajas.  A  brigade  of 
political  and  common  prisoners  works  there.  The  communists  state  that  it  will 
be  Cuba's  largest,  with  a  capacity  of  800,000  cubic  meters. 

"Isla  de  Pinos"  :  It  is  one  of  the  11  regional  prisons  of  the  Province  of  Havana, 
with  2,199  square  kilometers.  As  of  1963  a  Forced  Labor  Pilot  Plan  was  ini- 
tiated, which  was  called  the  "Morejon  Plan",  because  it  was  a  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  lieutenant,  a  henchman  by  that  name,  who  directed  the  repression 
against  thousands  of  political  prisoners  in  the  old  "Presidio  Modelo"  that  the 
Machado  government  constructed  for  common  prisoners  between  1926  and  1928. 

In  1963  what  the  communists  called  the  "Plan  Especial  Camilo  Cienfuegos" 
began.  This  designation  appeared  in  the  press  as  a  civilian  plan,  and  more  than 
10,000  political  prisoners  located  in  the  four  rings  of  the  buildings  and  barracks 
in  the  "Mella"  and  "La  Reforma"  concentration  camps,  worked  on  it  as  forced 
labor.  The  prisoners  did  agricultural  work,  constructed  stables  for  cows  and 
tended  them,  worked  in  the  stone  and  marble  quarries,  carried  out  various 
projects,  etc.  They  were  divided  into  "blocks"  and  these  into  brigades  of  50 
and  100  prisoners. 

"balance-sheet  of  the  plan  especial  camilo  cienfuegos" 

It  ended  in  May  1967,  with  a  balance-sheet  of  several  dozen  prisoners 
murdered,  shot  to  death,  dead  due  to  hunger  strikes  and  bayonet  stabs,  among 
them :  Ernesto  Diaz  Madruga.  Pedro  F.  Gonzalez  Pena,  Luis  R.  Nieves  Cruz, 
Alfredo  Gonzalez  Barravas,  Jos^  Guerra  Pascual,  Geronimo  Candina  Betan- 
court,  Julio  Tang  Fexier,  Roberto  Lopez  Chavez,  Eddy  Alvarez  Molina,  Diosdado 
Aquit  Manrique,  Danny  Regino  Crespo,  Franci-sco  Novales  Menendez,  Casiano 
Lopez  Jorge  and  Carmelo  Cuadra.  In  addition,  there  were  thousands  of  wounded, 
mutilated  men  who  lost  their  mind,  etc.  That  was  the  terrible  balance-sheet  of 
the  "Morejon"  plan  and  the  "Plan  Especial  Camilo  Cienfuegos". 

"Isla  de  Pinos"  ended  for  the  prisoners  for  two  reasons:  (1)  The  regime  was 
afraid  of  a  final  confrontation,  as  the  men  were  red-hot  with  anger  because  of 
the  continuous  deaths  of  so  many  of  their  comrades  in  those  final  months.  Many 
prisoners  were  getting  ready  to  start  a  rebellion  and  put  an  end  to  that  state  of 
terror  and  brutality.  The  communists,  on  the  other  hand,  switched  to  more 
ambitious  and  less  chancy  projects,  since  the  prisoners  were  slowing  down  in 
their  work  and  hindering  the  projects.  This  gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  changing 
Isla  de  Pinos  into  "La  Isla  de  la  Juventud"  [I.^le  of  Youth],  a  demagogic  name 
concealing  another  satanic  plan  .  .  .  work  with  the  students  of  the  primary, 
secondary,  pre-university  schools,  etc.  .  .  . 

The  new  satanic  p'ans  rely  on  another  type  of  slavery  and  are  to  lay.  through 
the  forced  labor  of  the  prisoners,  the  foundations  for  the  total  exploitation  of 
Isla  de  Pinos.  It  was  paid  for  by  the  death,  the  blood  and  the  sweat  of  modern 
slaves  in  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  system  has  adopted  other 
methods,  yet  the  scientifically  worked  out  slavery  continues.  The  prisoners,  who 
don't  work,  finish  [their  prison  term]  and  are  not  let  go.  The  pressure  is  put  on, 
up  to  denying  medical  care,  in  order  to  obtain  more  rehabilitated  who  would 
work.  Thousands  of  psychological  methods  are  used — psychological  mental  star- 
vation— inspired  by  Russian  experiences,  "improved  upon"  by  treacherous  local 
henchmen.  The  present  Isla  de  Pinos  Plan  comprises  84  new  Secondary  Schools, 
constructed  by  prisoners.  Fifteen  schools  are  now  in  operation,  with  more  than 
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7,000  students  from  the  Isle  of  Pines,  Oriente,  and  Havana,  who  take  care  of  more 
than  1,100  cabellerias,  mostly  planted  to  grapefruit.  The  Plan  that  will  be  followed 
until  1980  is  for  3,000-3,400  cabellerias,  with  the  labor  of  more  than  40,000  boys 
and  girls,  most  of  them  aged  12-15,  though  even  younger  than  12-year-olds  will 
work  [under  this  program].  Responsible  for  the  citrus  and  other  fruit  growing 
projects  on  the  Isle  of  Pines,  as  well  as  in  Cuba,  with  students  [working]  is  the 
Agrupacion  Agropecuaria  Estatal  of  the  so-called  Instituto  Nacional  de  la  Re- 
forma  Agraria  [National  Land  Reform  Institute],  which,  as  everybody  knows, 
has  not  benefited  any  farmer,  but  quite  to  the  contrary,  has  dispossessed  them  of 
their  land  following  the  communist  policy  with  regard  to  the  various  types  of 
private  property,  including  the  so-called  "timbiriches"  [wretched  little  shops]. 
As  postscript  to  these  brief  notes,  let's  see  what  Captain  Antonio  Nunez 
Jimenez,  today  Ambassador  to  Peru,  wrote  with  regard  to  the  "Plan  Especial 
Camilo  Cienfuegos" :  "The  Special  Camilo  Cienfuegos  Plan  was  carried  out  on 
the  Isle  of  Pines  and  constitutes  a  fine  example  of  what  a  country  in  Revolution  is 
capable  of  doing.  The  Isla  del  Tesoro  is  turned  into  a  rich  productive  zone  of 
citrus  fruits  and  develops  a  magnificant  brand  of  cattle  with  the  effort  and  the 
work  of  thousands  of  young  people  who  make  up  the  cattle  and  crop-raising 
columns."  No  comments  are  needed.  It  was  the  prisoners  who  contributed  the  dead, 
the  blood,  the  sweat,  and  the  suffering. 

MATANZAS 

"Castillo  de  San  Severino" :  Security  prison  with  inhospitable  barracks,  con- 
structed at  the  time  of  the  old  colony  (the  Spanish,  not  the  Russian)  in  1692. 
There  are  some  700  political  and  common  prisoners.  There  is  a  factory  for  pre- 
fabricates, where  prisoners  work.  The  prison  was  deactivated  about  two  years 
ago,  especially  for  political  prisoners,  but  was  again  put  into  operation. 

"Aguica"  :  Security  concentration  camp ;  with  several  barbed  wire  fences,  and 
watchtowers  every  50  meters,  more  than  1,300  political  prisoners  under  the  Plan 
refusing  work  and  rehabilitation. 

"Caballero  Milian"  :  For  political  prisoners. 

"Pedro  Betancourt"  :  Concentration  camp  with  several  fences  and  watch  towers 
with  armed  guards.  There  are  factories  for  making  prefabricates. 

"Porfuerza" :  Concentration  camp,  devoted  to  agricultural  work. 

"Santa  Rita-Baro"  :  Several  encampments  in  this  agricultural  zone. 

"Jicarita" :  In  Bolondron.  Concentration  camp  for  common,  political,  and 
S.M.O.  prisoners.  One  prisoner  who  had  been  there  told  us  that  there  were  four 
to  five  thousand  prisoners  in  that  zone,  in  various  encampments  and  concentra- 
tion camps. 

"Canasi"  :  Several  concentration  camps. 

"Cienaga  de  Zapata"  :  It  is  located  in  the  largest  region  of  the  Island,  which 
also  comprises  Jaguey  Grande,  with  4,460  square  kilometers.  Several  thousand 
prisoners  are  working  in  this  entire  region  today.  The  number  of  prisoners  of 
all  types  is  incalculable.  In  that  region  the  regime  has  devoted  6,000  caballerias  in 
the  south  of  the  Province  of  Matanzas  to  citrus  plantations.  110  schools  were 
constructed  for  a  student  population  of  58,000,  who  will  take  care  of  those  crops. 
Out  of  the  110  planned  Secondary  Schools  some  30  have  been  constructed.  Out 
of  the  6,000  caballerias  more  than  1,000  have  been  planted  to  citrus.  The  regime 
contemplates  constructing  agro-industrial  complexes  for  meat  packing  plants, 
concentrating  plants,  etc.  The  value  of  the  wealth  that  the  project  with  prisoners 
and  students,  in  particular,  will  contribute  is  calculated  at  500  million  pesos. 
Moreover,  in  the  22  sugar  mills  of  the  Province,  just  as  in  the  whole  Island,  there 
are  at  least  5  or  6  concentration  camps  with  political,  S.M.O.,  and  common 
prisoners. 

At  another  juncture,  we  shall  offer  more  details  about  this  province,  at  present 
with  8,444  square  kilometers  and  5  regional  facilities,  comprising  all  of  Cienaga 
de  Zapata,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Las  Villas. 

LAS   VILLAS 

"Centro  de  Seguridad  Nieves  Morej6n" :  Between  Guayos  and  Santi  Spiritus. 
There  are  some  360  recalcitrant  political  prisoners  in  three  aisles,  each  with  120 
men.  There  are  some  120  political  prisoners  under  construction  and  rehabilitation 
plans,  separated  from  the  former.  This  prison  was  inaugurated  in  March  1973, 
with  the  personnel  that  was  in  Manacas.  The  capacity  of  the  prison  is  for  1,500 
men.  New  sections  are  being  finished.  In  "Nieves  Morejon",  the  name  of  an  old 
farm,  there  is  also  a  quarry  in  which  prisoners  work.  Together  with  the  "Guao" 
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and  "Arriete"  quarries,  also  in  Las  Villas,  where  likewise  prisoners  work,  they 
are  considered  the  biggest  of  the  Island. 

"La  Prisi6n  de  Santa  Clara :  A  prison  looking  like  a  factory"  :  It  is  the  Pro- 
vincial Prison.  It  is  near  the  capital,  Villarena,  on  the  highway  from  La  Esper- 
anza  to  Anton  Diaz,  and  began  operating  in  February  1973.  It  has  two  sections 
for  political  prisoners  under  the  rehabilitation  plan,  in  transit  to  other  prisons. 
Capacity  for  more  than  2,500  prisoners  and  several  staging  areas  exist  for  mak- 
ing other  aisles  or  barracks.  It  has  a  factory  for  prefabricates,  known  as  "Centro 
de  pre-fabricados".  Its  outward  appearance  is  not  that  of  a  prison,  but  of  a  fac- 
tory in  which  civilian  workers  work.  It  has  gardens  in  front  and  around  it, 
pruned  shrubs,  etc.  It  covers  a  wide  area.  It  is  a  security  prison. 

"Ariza" :  Security  Prison,  at  the  entrance  to  Cienfuegos,  on  the  highway  to 
Rodas.  More  than  1,000  political  prisoners  iinder  the  Rehabilitation  Plan.  It  has 
a  factory  for  prefabricates. 

"Palma  Sola" :  Concentration  camp  for  women,  in  the  Placetas  district.  More 
than  800  common  and  female  political  prisoners.  There  are  also  men.  A  horticul- 
tural plan  exists. 

"Tres  Palmas" :  Women's  prison.  There  are  some  500  female  political  and 
common  prisoners.  (Also  in  Placetas.) 

"Aguada  de  Pasajeros" :  In  this  zone  there  are  more  than  10  concentration 
camps,  with  several  thousand  prisoners.  In  Cienfuegos  and  Sancti  Spiritus,  there 
are  likewise  dozens  of  those  concentration  camps,  concealed  by  the  communists 
behind  the  label  "granjas"  [farms]. 

"Carcel  de  Remedios" :  In  the  same  town,  with  some  300  common  and  some 
political  prisoners. 

Santa  Isabel  de  Las  La.ias"  :  Several  concentration  camps  with  political,  com- 
mon, and  young  S.M.O.  prisoners.  (We  don't  know  the  names  and  they  are  num- 
bered by  sectors,  as  is  usual.) 

"Los  Mangos"  :  In  this  concentration  camp  for  political  prisoners  there  are  more 
than  300  members  of  the  religious  sect  "Jehovah's  Witnesses".  In  Cienfuegos, 
Sagua  la  Grande. 

"El  Condado"  :  and  "La  Campana"  in  Escambray,  and  "El  Capiro"  and  "La 
Cochiquera",  south  of  Las  Villas,  deactivated.  They  were  centers  of  execution 
particularly  of  rebellious  farmers  from  Cartagena,  Parque  Alto,  Tres  Pinos,  etc. 
The  persons  executed  by  shooting  were  thrown  into  pits  that  were  excavated. 

"El  Cayo  Diego  Perez" :  South  of  La  Cienaga  de  Zapata.  During  1961,  62  pris- 
oners were  transported  to  that  territory  infested  with  mosquitoes  and  other  in- 
sects. They  were  accused  of  being  effeminate,  vagrants,  etc.  The  main  thing  was 
that  they  were  disaffected  with  the  regime. 

They  did  forced  labor  there.  In  1964  and  1965  it  was  a  center  of  another  type 
of  prisoners:  The  so-called  "siquitrillados",  accused  of  malversation,  etc.  (In 
all  the  time  that  has  gone  by  this  time  it  has  suflBced  having  a  car,  a  home,  or 
other  property,  to  be  accused,  on  some  excuse,  of  the  "paquete".  [frame-up]  in 
dealing  with  tho.se  disaffected  with  communism  in  order  to  deprive  them  of  their 
belongings.)  From  1968  to  1972  it  had  political  prisoners.  In  1973  military  S.M.O. 
prisoners  were  brought  in.  We  suppose  they  are  still  in  this  prison  at  this  moment, 
November  1974. 

CAMAGUEY 

"The  notorious  Carcel  de  Kilo  Siete" :  It  is  a  security  prison  for  political  and 
common  prisoners.  It  houses  more  than  2,500  prisoners.  In  the  province  of 
Camaguey  a  factory  for  prefabricates  is  operated.  The  section  of  the  common 
pri.soners  is  a  den  of  corruption.  This  year  there  have  been  more  than  40  murders 
due  to  fights  among  them,  including  sectional  ones  between  Havanese  and  Cama- 
gueyans.  This  sectional  fighting  started  with  the  death  of  a  common  prisoner 
known  by  the  name  of  Quijada,  who  was  murdered  by  a  Havanese. 

"Kilo  Siete  y  Medio;  Kilo  Nueve;  Kilo  Doce" :  They  are  also  concentration 
camps. 

"El  Mambi"  :  Considered  one  of  the  biggest  concentration  camps  of  Cuba.  The 
communists  say  that  it  is  the  biggest  "granja"  [farm].  It  is  in  the  Florida 
zone,  with  political  and  S.M.O.  prisoners.  Plans  for  raising  chickens,  turkey.s, 
and  other  poultry,  as  well  as  for  raising  hogs,  cattle,  crops,  etc.  are  being 
worked  out.  It  has  more  than  3,000  prisoners. 

"Carcel  de  Moron" :  With  blocked  up  cells  for  rehabilitated  and  not  inte- 
grated political  prisoners.  Some  450  prisoners,  100  of  them  under  the  Plan. 

"Falla" :  A  concentration  camp  exists  there  with  more  than  1,000  S.M.O. 
youths. 
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"Chambas" :  Near  Punta  Alegre.  Concentration  camp  for  political  prisoners. 

"El  Anoncillo"  :  It  is  one  of  the  many  "bases"  or  command  posts  having  8,000 
political,  common,  and  S.M.O.  prisoners  under  its  control.  It  is  near  Camaguay. 

"La  Loma" :  It  is  a  sub-base,  with  some  1,500  prisoners  of  various  types,  in- 
cluding political  prisoners. 

"La  Majasera" :  On  the  Cubanacan  highway.  Some  3,000  prisoners,  most  of 
them  political  prisoners.   It  is  another  concentration  camp. 

"Florida" :  In  this  regional  [prison]  a  number  of  facilities  for  dairies,  cattle- 
raising,  etc.  were  initiated.  Here  began  what  was  called  the  "Primer  Anillo" 
[first  ring],  which  comprises  an  extensive  zone.  They  are  now  going  for  the 
fifth  ring,  constructed  by  thousands  of  prisoners,  particularly  political  prisoners. 
The  project  includes  even   Holguin  in  Oriente. 

"Marchena  1-2  y  3"  :  Near  Hatuey  and  the  old  "Siboney"  sugar  mill.  Thou- 
sands of  prisoners  in  those  concentration  camps. 

"13  y  medio" :  Concentration  camp  near  Vertientes.  In  this  very  zone  four 
farms  for  common  and  political  women  prisoners,  and  one  for  political  prison- 
ers, are  located.  There  is  also  one  for  girls  under  15.  This  is  usual  in  almost 
all  districts  because  of  the  corruption  that  communism  has  engendered  among 
the  young  people. 

"El  Corojal" :  In  Caspar,  concentration  camp  for  political  and  common 
prisoners. 

"La  Caoba" :  In  Ciego  de  Avila,  Concentration  camp  for  various  types  of  pris- 
oners among  them  political  prisoners. 

"La  Matilde" :  Seven  kilometers  from  Siboney,  with  three  fences.  S.M.O., 
political,  and  common  prisoners.  Has  torture  cells  known  as  "gavetas".  There 
are  two  concentration  camps  for  political  prisoner.*.  In  Siboney,  two  concen- 
tration camps  for  political  prisoners,  with  three  fences  and  watch  towers,  exist. 
There  is  a  center  for  raising  shepherd  dogs  coming  from  East  Germany.  These 
are  distributed  to  all  concentration  camps  to  pursue  escaped  prisoners.  Each 
concentration  camp  has  6  barracks  and  more  than  a  thousand  dogs.  Friends 
of  ours  who  have  been  there  report  that  the  drinking  water  is  hot,  coming  from 
the  Siboney  sugar  mill.  The  food  is  very  bad,  which  is  usual  in  all  prisons.  The 
"Spanish  colonialists"  gave  better  food  to  their  slaves  than  the  communists 
in  their  prisons,  concentration  camps,  encampments,  shelters,  and  other  prisons 
labelled  variously. 

"Marti"  :  A  rather  big  concentration  camp  with  three  fences  and  watch  towers 
is  located  near  this  place.  An  escaped  prisoner  saw  three  concentration  camps 
between  Palo  Seco  and  Victoria  de  las  Tunas. 

"Hatuey" :  Near  this  town  a  security  prison  exists,  with  political,  common, 
and  young  S.M.O.  pri.soners.  Some  4  kilometers  from  there  is  another  one. 

"Ciego  de  Avila"  :  Several  mixed  concentration  camps.  There  is  one  with  only 
S.M.O.  boys. 

"Jatibonico"  :  Tliere  are  four   [concentration  camps]  in  this  zone. 

"Lumumba" :  Concentration  camp  in  the  zone  of  Cubitas. 

"Quaugirtri"  :  Town  constructed  by  political  and  other  prisoners,  20  kilo- 
meters from  Camaguey,  some  6  kilometers  from  Siboney.  Prisoners  continue 
working  in  this  region  on  various  projects. 

Presa  "Amistad  Cubano-Bulgara" :  Near  Siboniui  and  Soboney  [Siboney?]. 
(The  prisoners  have  worked  in  almost  all  quarries  of  the  Island.) 

"Cunagua" :  Near  this  old  sugar  mill  a  concentration  camp  for  political  and 
common  prisoners  is  located. 

"Sector  No.  9"  in  Manga  Larga  :  With  swampy  spots  and  beaches  infested 
with  mosquitos  and  other  insects.  On  the  highway  from  Moron  to  Camaguey. 
The  prisoners  who  are  in  other  places  are  scared  stiff  of  this  site.  (The  sec- 
tors go  from  1  to  15.) 

"Gimam  Bay"  :  Near  Vertiente.  With  some  600  prisoners,  among  them  politi- 
cal prisoners. 

"El  Jaqueyal" :  Another  concentration  camp,  with  about  1,000  political  and 
other  prisoners. 

"La  U.M.A.P."  :  The  initials  stand  for  "Unidades  Militares  de  Ayuda  a  la 
Production".  It  was  the  first  designation  used  to  conceal  a  pilot  project  for 
the  agricultural  and  economic  development  in  general  of  the  Province  of  Cama- 
guey. It  is  the  province  that  has  more  prisoners  than  any  of  the  regions  of 
the  Island.  With  26,346  square  kilometers  in  extent,  it  is  the  second  largest 
province.  It  is  the  least  populated  province  of  Cuba,  with  31  inhabitants  per 
square  kilometer.  With  the  labor  force  of  political  prisoners  in  their  majority, 
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as  well  as  that  of  common  and  S.M.O.  prisoners,  Cuba  is  to  be  turned  into  a 
"wonder",  like  the  wonders  of  the  ancient  world,  achieved  with  slaves. 

The  U.M.A.P.  was  in  operation  from  1964  to  ItHib ;  thousands  and  thousands 
of  S.M.O.  worked  there,  who  refused  to  join  that  organization,  others  who 
had  escaped,  civilians,  disaffected  with  the  government,  who  were  picked  up 
in  trucks  and  drays  and  went,  without  any  trial,  to  the  U.M.A.P.  The  record 
of  murders  is  very  long  and  almost  unknown  even  to  many  Cubans  and  the 
[rest  of  the]  world.  Individuals  without  political  background  resisted  and  died, 
not  daring  to  try  to  denounce  the  horrors  suffered  there  to  the  world. 

Thousands  of  "Jehovah's  Witnesses"  also  went  to  the  U.M.A.P.  and  suffered 
vexations,  various  types  of  abuses  there.  Many  died,  murdered. 

"Ciudad  de  Camaguey" :  A  25-building  University  was  constructed,  with  po- 
litical, common,  and  S.M.O.  prisoners.  The  communists  who  are  in  charge  of 
those  projects  state  that  it  will  be  the  largest  in  Latin  America.  With  enslaved 
prisoners  they  continue  constructing  wonders. 

"Reparto  Montecarlo" :  Housing  for  Russian  technicians  and  military  person- 
nel, as  well  as  for  other  foreigners  of  the  "socialist  camp",  who  manage  various 
projects  in  Cuba.  There  are  also  projects  under  which  housing  is  constructed 
for  Army,  Interior  Ministry,  and  other  repressive  agencies.  These  housing  plans 
exist  all  over  the  Island,  priority  being  given  to  the  members  of  the  New  Class. 
In  Guanabacoa,  another  example  that  we  know  of,  in  the  Debeche  development, 
the  buildings  that  are  constructed  are  for  military  personnel  stationed  at  La 
Cabana  prison.  In  the  Flores  development  on  Quinta  Avenida  in  Havana,  hous- 
ing is  constructed  for  Russians  and  other  foreign  communists.  This  is  what  occurs 
in  the  principal  cities  of  Cuba  and  in  other  towns  where  the  Russians  are  manag- 
ing various  projects,  including  military  ones. 

"El  Xuevo  G-2  de  Santiago  de  Cuba,  another  modern  torture  center" :  This 
modern,  newly  built  G-2,  is  in  the  Versailles  development  near  the  airport ;  it  has 
cells  with  small  windows,  with  immovable  shutters  made  of  concrete  so  that  the 
prisoners  cannot  look  out. 

This  is  the  system  used  in  all  G-2's.  Thousands  of  mosquitoes  in  the  cells  that 
work  their  way  in  and  do  not  go  away  for  lack  of  air.  In  the  summer  the  prisoners 
are  given  quilts  for  covering  up,  instead  of  sheets.  The  choice  is  between  letting 
oneself  be  eaten  up  by  the  mosquitoes  or  becoming  stifled  by  the  heat.  A  prisoner 
who  was  there  told  us  :  "I  believe  the  communists  raise  those  mosquitoes".  Among 
other  torture  chambers  there  are  those  with  low  and  high  temperatures.  The 
cold  and  the  heat  are  graduated,  being  intensified  up  to  degrees  of  almost  freez- 
ing or  almost  unbearable  heat.  There  is  a  dark  passage  through  which  the  new 
prisoners  are  taken  and  stirred  up  by  obscene  name-calling,  to  chastise  them. 
Moreover,  they  use  a  system  for  not  letting  the  prisoners  sleep  for  weeks  and 
months.  Every  15  or  20  minutes  or  even  less,  they  call  the  prisoner  who  is  to  be 
harassed  with  this  torture.  Sometimes  he  is  called  for  an  interrogation,  other 
times  to  ask  him  if  he  needs  anything — anything  to  keep  him  awake  for  any  rea- 
son. This  goes  on  for  days  and  days,  and  the  prisoner  cannot  sleep.  It  is  a  premedi- 
tated plan.  This  system  was  used  with  some  of  the  Colombian  fishermen,  who 
were  prisoners  in  Santiago  de  Cuba,  among  them  Marcos  Avendano  Yepez,  who 
could  not  sleep  for  15  days  and  who  apparently  was  also  injected  with  pentotal 
or  some  other  drug.  Several  prisoners  have  been  murdered  during  "prepared" 
escapes.  A  prisoner,  who  was  in  that  G-2  in  1972,  told  us  about  the  machine-gun- 
ning of  an  insane  person  who  spent  the  day  yelling :  "You  are  some  sons  of  .  .  . !" 
I  am  not  a  communist !"  The  screams  and  weeping  of  prisoners  tortured  in  var- 
ious forms  affect  other  prisoners.  The  G-2  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  is  notorious  for 
the  excesses  that  are  committed  in  that  center. 

"El  Castillito"  :  There  are  versions  that  it  has  finally  been  deactivated.  We  have 
not  confirmed  this  point,  as  some  state  that  it  continues  operating  as  a  branch 
of  the  new  G-2. 

"Boniato.  A  Prison  with  a  Terrible  Record"  :  It  is  located  near  Santiago  de 
Cuba,  in  Puerto  Boniato,  in  the  mountain  range  by  that  name,  which  is  a  vision 
of  incomparable  beauty.  In  that  beautiful  spot  dozens  of  prisoners  have  died 
under  communism  in  Imhger-strikes  and  without  medical  care,  among  them 
Esteban  Ramos  Kessel.^brahin  Torres  Martinez,  Olegario  Chariot,  and  Jose 
Luis  Ca.stillo  del  Pozo.  Numerous  prisoners  have  also  been  murdered  in  false 
escapes,  such  as  the  one  in  1971  during  which  the  survivors  of  the  expedition  of 
Baracoa,  commanded  by  the  patriot  Vicente  Mendez,  died.  In  the  Boniato  prison 
are  some  400  political  prisoners,  most  of  them  recalcitrants,  dressed  in  yellow 
and  including  51  naked  men  who  are  kept  in  blocked  up  cells.  There  are  a  few 
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under  the  Rehabilitation  Plan,  and  some  1,600  common  prisoners.  A  factory  for 
prefabricates  is  operated  there.  There  are  several  dozen  of  these  factories 
throughout  the  Island,  in  which  the  prisoners  toil,  doing  heavy  work.  Boniato 
is  a  prison  with  a  terrible  record. 

"Baracoa  and  Holguin"  :  Security  prisons.  From  800  to  1,000  political  and  com- 
mon prisoners  in  each.  They  carry  out  work  of  various  kinds. 

"Palmas  Altas"  :  Security  pri.son,  in  Manzanillo,  on  the  highway  to  Holguin, 
with  political  and  common  prisoners.  More  than  600. 

"Guantanamo"  :  Security  prison.  More  than  700  political  and  common  prisoners. 
In  all  the  places  mentioned  there  are  concentration  camps. 

"El  Mijal" :  A  historical  site  of  our  wars  of  independence.  From  2,600  to  3,000 
political,  common,  and  S.M.O.  prisoners. 

"Tres  Macios"  :  Concentration  camp  with  2,500  to  3,000  common  and  political 
prisoners.  In  the  "gaveta"  cells  of  that  prison  dozens  of  our  friends  have  been 
tortured.  On  one  occasion  the  present  Major  Medardo  Lemus,  Jefe  Nacional  de 
Carceles  y  Prisiones,  arrived  there,  who  said  to  the  prison  guards,  "Go  easy  on 
them  Those  men  have  been  squeezed  too  much."  The  curious  thing  is  that  those 
tortures  continued  there  and  in  other  places  of  the  Island.  Lemus  played  to  the 
gallery  because  there  were  prisoners  under  the  Plan,  as  well  as  the  torturers, 
listening. 

"San  Ramon"  :  Al-so  with  "gaveta"  cells.  More  than  3,000  political  and  common 
prisoners. 

"Santa  Lucia"  :  In  Holguin,  800  political  and  common  prisoners  (concentration 
camp). 

"Playa  Manteca"  :  In  Mayari,  700  to  800  political  and  common  prisoners  (con- 
centration camp). 

"La  Caoba" :  Between  Palma  Soriano  and  Contramaestre.  Near  Dos  Rios, 
where  our  Apostle  Jose  Marti  died,  whom  the  communists  have  supplanted  by 
Vladimir  Ilich  Lenin.  There  are  some  800  political,  common,  and  S.M.O.  prison- 
ers. There  is  a  shepherd  dog  breeding  station.   (Concentration  camp). 

"Carcel  de  mujeres"  [women's  prison]  :  One  of  the  many  there  are  in  all  the 
Provinces,  near  Siboney,  Santiago  de  Cuba.  Political  and  common  prisoners. 
"El  Caney"  :  Several  encampments  and  concentration  camps. 
"El  Brujo"  :  Concentration  camp  near  Santiago  de  Cuba.  Some  thousand  com- 
mon, political,  and  S.M.O.  prisoners.    • 

"Fernando  Chenique"  :  Concentration  camp  in  Bayamo,  more  than  1,500  polit- 
ical and  common  prisoners.  In  the  second  half  of  November,  the  rag  "Granma", 
official  organ  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Cuba,  published  that  "this  Farm"  (con- 
centration camp  for  prisoners)  "was  one  of  the  winners  in  the  national  emulation 
by  achieving  a  big  rice  crop"  (emulation  with  prisoners). 

'  "La  Manga"  :  Concentration  camp,  with  more  than  a  thousand  political  prison- 
ers, in  Campachela. 

"Mango  de  Baragua"  :  Concentration  camp,  with  several  hundred  pohtical  and 

common  prisoners.  As  is  well  known,  in  this  section  of  the  Province  of  Oriente  the 

Protest  of  General  Antonio  Maceo  against  the  Pact  of  Zanjon  took  place  in  1878. 

"Manati"  :  Concentration  camp,  with  more  than  3,000  political,  common,  and 

S.M.O.  prisoners.  ,  c.  ^r  /-v 

"Yarigua"  :  Concentration  camp  for  political,  common,  and  S.M.O.  prisoners. 
"Chafarinas"  :  In  this  zone  eight  concentration  camps  exist.  Region  of  Guan- 
tanamo. They  are,  among  others,  "La  Clemencia  1  y  2",  as  well  as  the  one  called 

"La  Pina" 

We  can  guarantee  that  the  data  provided  are  true,  the  product  is  summary  of 
talks  with  prisoners  who  have  been  in  those  places  recently.  We  maintain  also 
that  what  has  been  narrated  is  a  poor  image  of  the  prison  problem  of  Ciiba.  Let 
us   add   and   repeat   some   questions   as   to   the  penitentiary   regime   of   Cuban 

communism.  .  .,  -^^^c.  oic-r. 

The  most  recalcitrant  prisoners  are  put  in  maximum  security  prisons ,  also 
those  who  are  considered  most  dangerous,  whether  they  are  political  common 
or  S  M  O   prisoners.  Included  are  those  who  are  under  work  plans,  as  they  put 

"In  IS  p^;^i^J?hrslSSSf^Trentes  Abiertos"  exist,  which  are  divided  into 
mobile  brigades.  When  they  finish  a  construction  job,  for  example,  they  go  to 
another  area  Thev  perform  the  same  work  and  in  that  way  they  are  specializing 
K  the  p?mtnce  of  Havana  we  know  of  the  existence  of  at  least  eight  "Frentes 
of  that  type,  with  hundreds  of  brigades. 
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p  ^°„''1!J^''  •f^^^'^/^l  P"«o^«  of  the  Island-about  50  altogether-a  "Command 

fn  H  ;  '""'n  '  f '.^^r*'"";*.^  ^^"^*"  ^^*^t-^-  ^™»^  this  point  the  main  orders  go  out 
to  the  so-called  "Sectors",  which  correspond  to  each  concentration  camp  TlZ 
are  numbered  and  sometimes  a  "Command  Post"  or  "Base"  has  up  toTo  or  50 
Sectors  in  a  single  regional  prison.  The  "Frentes"  as  well  as  the  Sectors  a?e 

f^om  •^Oo'lo'-O^nr  ^o,?  '''  '"'  ^^'''  »"^^^"^^^-  ^'''  ^o-^truction  brigades  are 
from  -00  to  220  pr  soners,  or  sometimes  somewhat  more.  Freqentlv  one  reads  in 
the  rag  "Granma"  :  Brigades  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  on  the  way  o 
Camaguey  .  They  are  brigades  of  prisoners  under  the  control  of  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior.  The  word  "prisoner"  is  a  "taboo"  that  the  regime  does  not  cry  from 
the  housetops,  though  it  is  that  which  is  most  plentiful  in  the  labor  force' of  the 
country.  We  recall  that  last  June,  36  brigades  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  of 
200  men  each,  left  from  Havana  in  the  direction  of  Camaguey  ;  in  a  word  7  200 
enslaved  prisoners.  '  '    ' 

The  assistant  chief  of  jails  and  prisons  of  Oriente,  a  second  lieutenant  known 
as  "Papito  Struch"  said  on  one  occasion :  "The  prisoners  constitute  a  principal 
labor  force".  He  told  a  great  truth. 

Even  the  prisoners  sentenced  to  thirty  days  and  those,  because  they  have  no 
money,  cannot  pay  the  tax  rates,  are  sent  to  concentration  camps,  "PYentes 
Abiertos",  encampments,  and  shelters.  (The  shelter  is  a  place  to  sleep,  work  being 
done  at  another  place.)  The  transfers  of  prisoners  are  made  by  truck  and  drav, 
in  these  cases  they  are  jammed  togetlier  like  beasts. 

Concentration  camps  exist  for  persons  "penalized"  by  various  government 
agencies.  They  are  told  that  they  are  not  prisoners,  but  they  cannot  leave  the 
selected  work  site  until  they  are  given  a  pass.  These  are  persons  "penalized"  by 
"Consejos  de  Trabajo".  If  they  escape  they  are  tried  by  the  so-called  "Tribunales 
Populares"  and  go  to  another  type  of  concentration  camp  with  surveillance  and 
repression.  The  work  is  agricultural  or  construction  work.  The  communists  have 
reached  such  a  higli  point  of  brazenness  that  they  have  created  "Consejos  de 
Trabajo"  made  up  of  the  most  submissive  and  servile  prisoners,  for  personal 
expediency.  These  Councils  penalize  their  own  comrades. 

Several  hundred  pri-soners  have  died  in  industrial  accidents  because  of  the  non- 
existence of  even  minimum  safety  conditions ;  among  them  are  Baire  Linares, 
Cesar  Mas  Guadarrama,  Andres  Gonzalez  Ramirez,  and  Eusebio  Mondez 
Fernandez  (Nato). 

"Ramiro  Valdes :  Chief  Executive  of  Prison  Labor"  :  Let  us  likewise  point 
out  that  in  all  the  organizations  having  to  do  with  construction  in  the  country, 
all  types  of  prisoners  to  be  had  in  Communist  Cuba  work.  The  share  of  prisoner 
workers  is  not  to  drop  below  90%  in  that  work,  which  is  the  most  exhausting. 
Ramiro  Valdes,  when  he  left  the  Headquarters  of  the  dreaded  Cuban  Political 
Police,  making  way  for  physician  Sergio  del  Valle  with  an  apparently  less  fierce 
image,  held  the  highest  ranking  office  in  construction  all  over  the  country  :  that 
of  Vice  Premier  for  the  Construction  Sector.  Ramiro  Valdes  controls,  among 
other  organizations,  the  following :  Industria  de  Materiales  de  Construccion, 
Desarrollo  de  Edificaciones  Sociales,  Desarrollo  Agropecuario  (D.A.P.),  and 
Construcciones  Industriales  y  Abastecimientos.  The  INRA  is  another  of  the 
institutions  making  use  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  prisoners  in  agricultural 
work. 

To  give  an  idea  of  what  the  D.E.S.A.  is  almost  90%  made  up  of  prisoners, 
let  us  see  these  figures  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1974.  Projects  realized  to 
the  value  of  §348,510,910  in  construction  and  assembly— $23,395,400  more  than 
last  year.  93  agricultural  and  livestock  raising  constructions  ;  85  school  projects  ; 
10  of  the  group  of  "various"  projects  (whicli  includes  the  new  prisons),  and 
9,314  dwellings.  Ramiro  Valdes  continued  being  connected  with  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior,  handling  the  labor  force  of  tens  and  tens  of  thousands  of  different 
prisoners.  Other  important  points  we  can  make  are :  most  of  the  young  S.M.O. 
prisoners  are  sons  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  lieutenants,  captains,  and 
majors.  They  decline  to  work  hard  and  to  study  subsequently  as  cadets,  etc. 
Those  youths  are  the  first  to  see  the  deficiencies  and  injustices  of  the  system 
that  their  parents  support. 

To  sum  up :  With  prisoners  of  various  categories  the  socialist  society  "in  the 
first  free  territory  of  America"  is  built.  They  work  in  various  factories,  in 
cleaning  and  filling  potholes  in  the  streets  of  many  towns,  in  service  stations, 
and  even  as  bus  despatchers — cases  that  we  know  of  in  the  province  of  Camaguey. 
They  work  in  all  prefab  factories  of  the  Island,  cutting  cane  and  planting  rice, 
on  agricultural  crops  in  general,  on  livestock,  dairy,  dam  projects,  construction 
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of  Secondary  Schools  and  others,  housing  for  Russians  and  other  foreign  com- 
munist, as  well  for  military  personnel,  handling  heavy  equipment,  construction 
of  villages  for  relocated  peasants  who  have  been  dispossessed  of  their  land  and 
for  ex-prisoners  relocated  in  villages  specially  constructed  for  them  such  as 
Sandino  and  San  Carlos  in  Pinar  del  Rio ;  Neptuno  in  Las  Canas,  Artemisa ; 
do  carpentry,  craft  work,  printing,  etc.,  etc 

After  all  that  we  have  reported — which  can  be  verified  by  International  Com- 
missions that  Castro  will  not  authorize,  though  Chile  has  permitted  them- — just 
go  by  La  Cabana  Military  Prison,  with  hundreds  of  political  and  several  thou- 
sand common  prisoners.  In  that  prison  you  can  see,  near  the  Orden  Interior 
offices,  an  enormous  sign  saying  in  red  letters,  on  canvas :  "We  demand  the 
Freedom  of  Luis  Corvalan  and  of  all  political  prisoners  in  Chile".  And  a  little 
farther  on,  on  the  same  street,  you  will  see  a  place  of  business  and  an  exhibit 
of  photos,  entitled  "Odio  al  enemigo"  [hatred  for  the  enemy].  This  is  how  the 
communists  act  and  even  fool  the  many  so-called  democrats :  some  in  good  faith 
and  others  out  of  cowardice.  Read  any  number  of  the  rag  "Gramma",  organ  of 
the  Cuban  Communist  Party,  and  you  will  note  the  hatred  for  the  Western  coun- 
tries that  do  not  cultivate  Castro.  In  the  Final  Declaration  of  the  so-called  "Fede- 
racion  de  Mujeres  Cubanas"  [Federation  of  Cuban  Women]  they  declare  that 
their  children  will  be  brought  up  in  the  knowledge  of  the  highest  value,  the  love 
of  justice,  truth,  work,  country,  and  humanity. 

You  will  also  read :  "Only  under  Socialism  can  the  liberation  of  the  woman  be 
attained,  based  on  the  principles  of  a  society  without  exploiters"  (and  what 
are  they?). 

You  will  continue  reading  many  pretty  phrases,  which  will  impress  those  who 
don't  know  communism,  and  you  will  read  finally :  "Each  delegate,  each  member 
of  the  federation,  has  received  the  example  of  the  great  sensitivity  of  the  leader 
Fidel  Castro,  of  his  infinite  love  for  the  people"  (Sensitivity,  a  scourge?).  In 
the  same  libel  "Gramma"  of  November  30,  you  will  read  many  attacks  on  the 
Chilean  Junta,  which  "takes  thousands  of  children  whose  only  crime  is  that  of 
being  children  of  revolutionaries  to  concentration  camps  in  the  most  inhospitable 
regions  of  the  country,  where  many  of  them  meet  certain  death".  This  is  how 
these  defamers  and  traitors — committed  to  the  worst  of  imperialisms  of  all 
times — of  humanity  to  which  they  give  neither  bread  nor  liberty,  but  slavery, 
hunger,  and  terror.  They  are  the  masters  of  deceit  and  the  lie,  for  an  understand- 
able reason,  because  they  accuse  their  enemies  of  what  they  ruthlessly  carry  out 
themselves.  As  they  grant  not  even  the  most  minimum  freedom  of  expression, 
they  commit  atrocities  that  often  remain  unknown  to  the  world  and  that  even 
many  citizens  of  this  unfortunate  country  do  not  know  of.  However,  Cuba  is  a 
prison  of  prisons,  as  we  entitle  this  treatise,  it  has  magnificent  relations  with 
Mexico,  which  broke  with  Chile,  and  also  has  them  with  Sweden,  Finland,  the 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Great  Britain,  and  other  countries  that  have  jumped  on 
the  Red  bandwagon  of  false  accusations  against  the  Chilean  Military  Junta, 
whose  only  and  major  crime  was,  for  those  cheap  "democrats",  to  prevent  Chile 
from  becoming  "the  second  free  territory  of  America"  and  another  "Prison  of 
Prison.s"  such  as  Cuba  has  been  for  a  decade  and  a  half. 

The  cynicism  of  Cuban  communism  has  no  limits.  In  spite  of  Cuba  being  a  terri- 
tory in  which  terror  and  slavery  reigns  against  a  people,  in  this  year  of  1974 
ceremonies  took  place  commemorating  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  U.N. 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

"recalling  words  of  the  great  simulator" 

To  wind  up,  let  us  recall  some  words  of  Fidel  Castro.  The  Great  Simulator,  the 
great  traitor,  said:  (Before  the  triumph  of  the  Revolution.)  "They  wanted  to 
accuse  me  of  being  a  communist,  but  in  reality  what  I  am  doing  is  to  create  new 
capitalists"  (interview  in  the  Sierra  Maestra  with  the  Spanish  journalist  En- 
rique Meneses  Jr.  of  Paris-Match.  Reproduced  in  "Bohemia",  Cuba,  in  January 
1958).  On  another  occasion,  "Coronet"  magazine  published  an  interview  with 
Fidel  Castro,  done  by  the  famous  American  journalist  Andrew  St.  George.  The 
modern  enslaver  of  the  people  of  Cuba  said :  "I  fight  for  the  immediate  liberation, 
of  the  political,  civilian,  and  military  prisoners.  Restoration  of  the  individual 
and  political  rights  of  all  the  citizens.  Inalienable  freedom  of  information  and 
opinion.  Land  reform  with  compensation  to  the  expropriated"  (reproduced  in 
"Bohemia",  Cuba,  January  1958). 
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However,  the  servant  of  Moscow,  the  Russian  lackey  has  done  the  entire 
opposite :  Instead  of  creating  new  capitalists  as  he  promised,  he  surrendered  to 
international  communism,  incarcerated  thousands  of  political,  civilian,  and  mili- 
tary prisoners ;  far  from  restoring  individual  rights  he  has  created  a  police  state 
where  one  must  have  twenty  permits  and  identifications,  as  well  as  take  steps  to 
obtain  a  permit  for  moving  from  one  province  to  another.  Political  rights  do  not 
exist,  and  he  promised  them  too.  What  does  exist  is  the  unconditionality  to  the 
regime  and  the  hypocrisy  of  the  timid  born  to  carry  the  "Yoke"  and  not  the 
"Star",  as  Marti  said  in  one  of  his  poems.  Freedom  of  information  and  expres- 
sion does  not  exist  either  in  his  party  organs  dependent  on  the  censorship  of  the 
Departamento  de  Orientacion  Ideologica  of  the  Communist  Party,  and  the  Land 
Reform  that  he  made  was  to  dispossess  Haves  and  the  Have-nots,  rich  and  poor 
farmers,  of  all  the  land  they  had,  without  any  compensation. 

After  all  the  preceding,  in  this  "Prison  of  Prisons"  situated  in  the  Carribean 
90  miles  from  the  Great  Democracy  of  the  L'nited  States  of  America  those  exe- 
cuted by  shooting  number  several  tens  of  thousands  of  his  erstwhile  enemies  and 
of  those  who  were  his  friends,  in  their  majority  of  those  who  fought  for  a  demo- 
cratic revolution  and  not  for  communist  slavery,  a  synonym  for  hunger  and 
terror.  The  political  prisoners  multiply  a  thousand  times  those  that  have  been  in 
Cuba  from  our  fights  for  independence  to  the  first  of  January  of  1959.  What  the 
Great  Simulator  promised  has  been  the  entire  opposite,  but  there  are  still  dozens 
of  countries  that  want  to  ignore  these  realities  and,  because  they  are  not  exposed 
to  the  attack  of  "the  dogs"  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which  have  infiltrated  all  inter- 
national organizations,  they  want  to  turn  Chile  into  "the  ugly  duckling",  while 
the  Monster  engendered  in  Cuba  and  his  acolytes  are  listened  to  in  the  parlia- 
ments of  almost  the  whole  world  as  elements  that  defend  peace,  justice,  and 
liberty  among  men. 

September  12,  1974. 


Statement  of  Purposes  of  the  Cuban  Christians  for  Justice  and 
Freedom  Submitted  by  Rev.  Michael  Germinal  Rivas 

It  is  the  objective  of  this  movement  to  awaken  the  conscience  of  Cuban 
Protestants  living  outside  of  Cuba  to  tlie  social  responsibility  which  is  a  funda- 
mental element  of  our  Christian  faith.  That  social  responsibility  is  to  be  exer- 
cised in  the  following  areas  : 

I.   WITH  REGARD  TO  CUBA 

It  is  our  purpose  and  determination  to  continue  working  to  the  end  that  the 
Cuban  people  be  able  to  determine  by  itself  and  without  foreign  interference 
the  best  way  to  its  economic,  social,  and  political  development.  In  support  of 
this  goal  we  advocate  the  present  positions  at  the  present  time  : 

A.  The  Cuban  Revolution  should  return  to  the  democratic  ideals  of  justice 
and  freedom  for  which  Cubans  have  struggled  for  the  last  two  centuries. 

B.  All  Cubans  should  participate  in  the  search  for  a  peaceful  way  to  channel 
the  above  process. 

C.  The  economic  blockade  against  Cuba  should  be  lifted. 

D.  Diplomatic  relations  between  Cuba  and  the  other  nations  of  this  hemi- 
sphere, particularly  the  United  States,  should  be  restored  so  that  separated  fami- 
lies may  be  reunited,  and  communications  and  travel  between  citizens  of  these 
countries  be  facilitated. 

E.  All  foreign  military  bases  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  Cuban  territory. 

II.     WITH    REGARDS    TO    THE    UNITED     STATES 

It  is  our  purpose  to  collaborate  with  all  men  and  women  of  good  will  who  are 
struggling  for  a  more  just  society  in  this  country,  and  especially  so  with  dis- 
criminated minority  groups.  We  advocate  the  following  positions  at  this  time : 

A.  Amnesty  should  be  granted  to  all  those  who  refused  to  participate  in  the 
armed  forces  during  the  Vietnam  War  because  of  reasons  of  conscience. 

B.  Farm  workers  must  be  free  to  organize  themselves  into  unions  to  seek  their 
full  dignity  and  rights  as  promoted  by  the  United  Farmworkers  Union  under  the 
leader.ship  of  Cesar  Chavez. 

C.  The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  should  be  ratified 
so  that  women  may  enjoy  the  rights  they  fully  deserve. 

D.  Haitian  refugees  should  be  granted  the  right  to  be  admitted  into  this 
country  as  political  exiles. 

III.   WITH  REGARDS  TO  LATIN  AMERICA 

We  affirm  our  solidarity  with  our  brethren  in  Latin  America  who  are  engaged 
in  a  similar  struggle  for  justice  and  freedom.  In  view  of  the  above  we  advocate 
the  following  positions  at  the  present  time  : 

A.  The  people  of  Puerto  Rico  must  have  the  right  to  freely  choose  their  own 
destiny  including  the  possible  i>olitical  and  economic  independence  from  the 
United  States. 

B.  The  operations  of  the  Panama  Canal  should  be  internationalized  but  only 
under  the  full  and  exclusive  sovereignty  of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

C.  The  Big  Powers  must  respect  the  efforts  being  made  by  different  democratic 
regimes  in  our  continent  to  find  truly  national  solutions  to  the  problems  of  social, 
political,  and  economic  development. 

D.  Regional  and  world-wide  human  rights  organizations  must  take  seriously 
their  responsibility  to  see  that  these  rights  are  protected  in  our  hemisphere 
regardless  of  the  ideological  orientation  of  the  different  regimes. 

This  statement  of  purposes  was  approved  in  a  general  assembly  held  in  Tampa, 
Florida,  on  September  2,  1974. 
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"Cuban  Protestants  in  Exile  and  Their  Social  Responsi- 
bility IN  1974"  PUBUSHED  BY  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE 

Cuban  Christians  for  Justice  and  Freedom,  June  2, 1974, 
Submitted  by  Rev.  Michael  Germinal  Rivas 

It  has  been  fifteen  years  now  since  Fidel  Castro  took  power 
in  Cuba  in  the  name  of  the  Cuban  Revolution.   That  process,  which 
aroused  so  many  hopes  in  a  large  majority  of  the  Cuban  people,  has 
slipped  into  new  forms  of  misery,  foreign  dependency,  oppression, 
and  special  privileges  for  a  new  class  under  Castro's  uniperscnal 
dictatorship.  Throughput  these  years  Protestant  Christiams  in 
exile  have  maintained  a  posture  dictated  by  the  shapers,  net  to 
say  exploiters,  of  public  opinion  among  Cuban  exiles.   Today,  we 
are  facing  a  new  situation  with  the  same  disorientation  and  lack  of 
strategy  affecting  exiles  generally.   It  is  high  time  that  wo 
seriously  evaluate  this  new  situation  and  organize  ourselves  to 
deal  with  it  accordingly.   Such  evaluation  and  a  program  for  action 
must  be  based  on  our  Christian  convictions  about  the  vocation  to 
which  God  has  called  us  in  His  world. 

In  St.  Luke  4jl6-21,  Jesus  defines  his  ministry  in  terms  of 
liberation.  This  understanding  of  God's  work  brings  into  a  single 
scheme  the  principal  message  of  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments. 
Jesus  comes  to  free  man  not  only  from  inner  sin,  selfishness,  pride, 
and  idolatry,  but  also  from  the  oppressing  structures  in  which  man 
institutionalizes  that  sin.   The  liberation  that  God  offers  us  in  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ  has  as  much  to  do  with  physical  or  material 
concerns  as  it  does  with  spiritual  ones.  The  vocation  to  which  we 
are  called  as  Christians  must  take  its  cue  from  that  divine  purpose. 
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We  have  too  often  in  the  past  limited  the  Christian  message 
exclusively  to  the  individual  dimension  of  private  spirituality 
and  refrained  from  the  socio-political  struggles  of  our  day  in 
search  for  neutrality  to  guarantee  the  mission  of  Christians  as 
understood  so  far.  That  neutrality,  of  course,  does  not  exist. 
Jt  rs*r>   only  rssult  in  the  indirect  support  of  the  powerful,  and  of 
the  structures  that  keep  them  in  power  even  at  the  cost  of  oppression 
and  misery.  Neutrality  is  not,  then,  a  viable  alternative  for 
the  Christian  social  responsibility  which  calls  us  to  involvement 
in  the  struggle  to  msike  God's  liberation  a  more  present  reality 
in  human  society.  The  final  liberation  from  the  yoke  of  death  and 
sin  in  all  its  forms  is,  of  course,  the  exclusive  work  of  God. 
We  don't  harbor  illusions  that  we  are  going  to  build  by  ourselves 
a  perfect  society  where  we  won't  have  to  face  new  problems  resulting 
from  our  selfishness  and  short-sightedness.   Yet,  to  acknowledge 
the  limitations  our  sinful  condition  imposes  on  our  actions  does 
not  excuse  us  from  the  responsibility  to  struggle  for  a  more  just 
society  where  we  may  all  live  a  fuller  human  life  as  God  wills  for 
us.   For  Cuban  Protestant  Christians  in  exile,  that  responsibility 
includes  not  only  those  struggles  related  to  the  hopes  of  the  Cuban 
people,  but  also  those  being  waged  within  North  American  society 
where  we  have  been  called  to  live,  and  even  beyond  it,  for  we 
should  be  able  to  sincerely  affirm  that  "the  world  is  our  parish." 

Starting  from  this  Christian  perspective  we  intend  to  look  now 
seriously  and  realistically  at  some  of  the  factors  which  compose 
what  we  have  called  a  "new  situation. " 
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CUBA  I  The  regime  of  Fidel  Castro  remains  in  power  and 
appears  militarily  secure.  The  military  strategies  of  the  past 
have  proven  to  be  unfruitful  in  their  efforts  to  bring  down  the 
regioa  and  have  only  produced  military  victories  for  Castroism, 
and  tears  for  Cubaui  mothers  on  both  sides.  The  Soviet  Union 
persists  in  its  financial  aid  to  Cuba  worth  about  two  million 
dollars  a  day — more  tkan  the  United  States  offers  to  the  rest 
of  Latin  America.  The  indoctrination  of  children  and  youth  by  the 
regime  continues,  and  it  must  have  a  growing  impact  as  time  goes 
along.   The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
Cuba  is  dictated  by  self-interest — and  that  is  not  different 
from  every  other  country.   Its  officials  are  not  interested  in 
the  opinion  of  Cuban  exiles  except  at  election  time  in  southern 
Florida.   Unfortunately,  in  the  case  of  Latin  America,  the  U.S. 
national  interest  has  been  seen  in  terms  of  the  economic  interests 
of  industrial  giants  such  as  I.T.T.,  G.M. ,  Ford,  ALCOA,  Gulf  Oil, 
etc.  The  recent  sale  of  automobiles,  locomotives,  and  trucks  by 
U.S.  firms  in  Argentina  and  Canada  to  Cuba  shows  how  strong  those 
interests  are.   Meanwhile,  the  "economic  blockade"  against  Cuba 
officially  continues  with  much  suffering  for  the  popular  masses. 
In  spite  of  the  many  errors  of  the  regime,  the  Revolution  has  been 
able  to  make  some  progress  toward  the  goals  of  equal  access  to 
medical  and  educational  resources  Jiry  the  people  and  of  the  raising 
of  the  standard  of  living  in  the  rural  areas.   These  positive 
achievements  cannot  and  should  not  be  reversed  whatever  direction 
the  Revolution  maj  take  in  the  future. 
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IDEOLOGICAL  SITUATION i  Protestant  Christians  generally,  and 
Cubans  in  particular,  have  for  a  long  time  tended  to  identify  the 
"free  enterprise"  economic  system  (capitalism)  with  the  political 
theory  of  democracy,  and  to  accept  opposition  to  socialism  as  an 
article  of  faith.  As  a  tool  of  socio-political  analysis  this 
approach  is  mistaken.   A  democratic  political  system  can  function 
equally  w£ll  in  combination  with  a  socialist  economic  system,  or 
with  a  capitalist  or  a  mixed  system.  The  problems  which  Christians 
face  in  a  basically  capitalistic  system  such  as  the  U.S.  are  not 
radically  different  than  those  they  face  in  socialist  societies 
such  as  Sweden,  Norway,  or  Israel,  or  in  those  where  socialists 
are  an  important  faction  such  as  in  Finland,  Great  Britain,  Denmark, 
or  even  West  Germany.  As  Christians  we  are  opposed  to  the  philo- 
sophy of  dialectical  materialism  in  Marxism,  but  this  is  also  the 
case  with  respect  to  the  philosophies  of  positivism  and  secular 
l^umanism.   Our  opposition  to  communism  has  nothing  to  do  then  with 
its  advocacy  of  a  socialist  system  for  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  consumer  goods  and  services  (with  which  we  may  personally 
agree  or  disagree)  but  rather  with  its  tendency  to  oppression,  its 
threats  to  human  dignity,  its  suppression  of  civil  rights,  and  its 
inclination  to  totalitarianism.   Still,  if  ye  are  going  to  be  con- 
sistent with  ourselves^and  the  faith  we  confess,  we  must  also  be 
opposed  to  similar  threats  to  human  liberty  when  they  come  in  a 
society  with  a  capitalist  system.   Right  now  we  hear  Christian 
brethren  in  Latin  America  affirm  that  the  capitalistic  system  as  it 
operates  in  their  countries  is  not  able  to  rescue  them  from  misery 
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but  rather  has  become  sm  instrument  of  oppression  and  therefore 
they  advocate  a  socialist  approach  for  their  national  development. 
Regardless  of  our  agreement  with  their  analysis,  the  one  thing  we  can 
not  do  is  to  turn  our  back  on  them  and  their  argumeats*.  The  least 
we  can  do  is  to  start  a  dialogue  with  them  for  the  good  of  all. 

MINORITIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES i  During  the  decade  of  the 
sixties  arid  the  present  half  of  the  seventies,  various  minorities 
in  the  United  States  have  gained  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  the 
socio-economic  and  political  structures  which  control  this  society 
are  tilted  in  favor  of  white  Anglo-Saxon  Americans.   Blacks,  native 
Americans,  hispanics,  even  women,  who  are  not  a  minority  in  strictly 
numerical  terms,  have  come  to  the  realization  that  the  dominant  group 
has  been  able  to  impose  its  culture,  life  style,  and  values  upon  the 
rest.   Also,  in  order  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  the  "American  Dream" 
one  is  pressed  to  conform  to  the  dominant  values  and  lose  one's  own. 
As  a  result  of  this  imposition  (and  also  as  a  means  to  preserve  it) 
these  groups  are  still  victims  of  overt  and  covdrt  discrimination, 
poverty,  poor  education,  and  inadequate  health  care.   Our  Christian 
social  responsibility  cannot  allow  us  to  remain  aloof  from  the 
struggle  against  these  injustices, 

CUBAN  EXILE  YOUTH t   One  of  the  worst  tragedies  of  the  Cuban 
exile  is  the  disorientation  of  our  youth.  They  are  victims  not 
only  of  culture  shock  and  the  usual  generation  gap,  but  also  of 
the  ideological  distance  from  their  parents.  Having  won  the  use 
of  the  language  and  an  education  in  this  country,  they  are 
beginning  to  become  conscious  of  the  problems  and  injustices  in 
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this  society.  Yet,  they  find  in  their  own  culture  neither  vehicles 
to  help  them  do  something  about  these  problems,  nor  adequate  models 
to  follow.  As  a  consequence,  we  find  the   youth  sunk  in  apathy  and 
sliding  into  an  extremist  position,  generally  of  the  right,  but 
with  increasing; frequency  also  of  the  left.   It  is  our  sacred  duty 
to  offer  tham  a  real  alternative. 

No  doubt  there  are  other  elements  which  could  be  considered 
as  forming  part  of  what  we  have  called  this  "new  situation"  but  the 
four  items  meationed^i  represent  the  main  content  of  our  conversa- 
tions to  this  point.  As  a  result  of  this  analysis  we  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  necessary  that  we  organize  a  movement 
that  responds  to  this  "new  situation"  and  allows  us  to  engage  in 
concrete  action  in  the  face  of  these  problems.   In  this  way,  we  will 
be  able  to  act  together  at  levels  which  up  to  now  had  remained  for 
isolated  individuals.  The  movement  that  we  propose  to  form  will 
include  all  Cuban  exile  Protestants  who  are  motivated  by  this  biblical 
faith  and  are  willing  to  act  in  view  of  these  realities.   Such  a 
movement  must  try  to  escape  a  basically  negative  stance  which  is 
exclusively  motivated  by  opposition  to  Fidel  Castro  and  Communism, 
and  orient  itself  instead  to  a  positive  struggle  for  freedom, 
justice,  and  full  human  dignity  for  all  people.  This  stance  can 
and  should  unite  Cuban  Protestants  from  among  those  who  opposed 
Batista  and  Castro  in  the  past  as  well  as  from  those  whos  are  not 
exiles  in  a  technical  sense  since  they  came  here  before  Castro  or 
for  other  reasons,  all  of  which  are  fighting  together  for  social 
justice  in  this  country.   One  of  the  prdprities  of  the  movement 
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must  be  to  reach  our  youth  and  to  offer  them  a  model  of  effective 
concern-  and  action  in  that  struggle  for  social  justice  which 
is  inspired  by  a  genuine  Protestant  Christian  faith. 

In  order  to  clearly  define  its  identity  and  purposes  the 
Cuban  Christians  For  Justice  and  Freedom  movement  will  advocate 
from  its  very  beginning  some  specific  perspectives  on  some  of  the 
mentioned  problems.   Examples  of  such  positions  follow, 

ON  CUBA  I   We  continue  supporting  the  goals  of  political  and 
economic  independence  and  of  social  justice  with  liberty  and  equality 
of  the  Cuban  Revolution,  but  we  oppose  the  present  regime  which 
imposes  its  own  revolution  over  the  ideals  of  our  people,  continues 
the  violation  of  human  rights,  and  wastes  the  limited  national 
resources  to  satisfy  the  whim  of  the  Maximum  Leader  while  the  country's 
economic  policies  are  conducted  as  a  service  to  the  Soviet  Union, 

Although  the  present  regime  is  still  unacceptable  to  us,  we 
shall  continue  to  be  aligned  with  all  of  those  who  inside  and  out- 
side Cuba  hope  that  the  legitimate  ideals  of  the  true  Cuban  Revolution 
will  become  a  reality  in  our  country.   We  advocate  the  following 
changes  of  policy  in  view  of  the  present  realityi 

1.  The  economic  blockade  against  Cuba  should  be  lifted. 

2.  Diplomatic  relations  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States 
should  be  normalized  in  order  to  allow  for  the  reunificatinn  of 
families  and  for  communications  and  travel  between  citizens  of 
both  countries, 

3.  All  foreign  military  bases  should  be  eliminated  from  the 
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Cuban  national  territory  whether  they  be  American,  Soviet,  or  any 
other  country, 

ON  U.S.  MINORITIES!  We  are  iitisolidarity  with  the  struggle  for 
social  justice  of  the  different  minority  groups  in  this  country. 
We  acknowledge  as  our  special  calling  the  collaboration  with  our 
hispanic  brethren  of  Mexicam,  Puerto  Rican,  and  Latin  American 
origin  through  the  hispanic  caucuses  at  both  denominational  and 
ecumenical  levels. 

ON  PUERTO  RICQs  We  are  in  solidarity  with  our  Puerto  Rican 
brethren  in  their  struggle  for  the  right  of  their  people  to  freely 
choose  their  own  destiny,  including  the  possible  political  and  economi 
independence  from  the  United  States. 

ON  LATIN  AMERICA!   We  are  in  solidarity  with  our  brethren 
throughout  the  continent  who  like  us  understand  their  Christian 
devotion  to  require  political  involvement  in  favor  of  freedom  and 
justice.   For  the  same  reasons  that  we  oppose  the  Castro  regime  that 
tramples  liberty  and  human  rights,  we  also  oppose  the  oppressive 
measures  exercised  by  various  Latin  Americaui  regimes  on  the  pretext 
of  being  anti-communists  (examples  are  Paraguay,  Brazil,  Chile). 

It  is  our  conviction  that  this  is  the  moment  to  launch  a  move- 
ment like  this  and  that  God  calls  us  to  fulfill  that  task.   The 
Castro  myth  is  startijag  to  lose  credibility  in  important  intellectual 
and  cultural  circles  in  this  nation  as  well  as  in  tlie  churches,  and 
a  new  disposition  exists  to  hear  those  of  us  who  oppose  Castro  and 
communism  because  of  our  devotion  to  justice  and  freedom  and   not  in 
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order  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  wealthy  and  the  powerful. 
Among  Cuban  exile  youth  there  is  more  and  more  interest  in 
leaving  behind  the  worn-out  slogans  of  the  professional  counterrevo- 
lutionaries and  to  join  the  struggle  for  a  more  just  social  order. 
Even  within  Cuba  there  is  a  new  desire  to  reorient  the  Revolution 
in  a  more  humane  euid  democratic  direction,  especially  among 
younger  officials  at  intermediate  levels.   A  movement  such  as 
ours  can  and  should  be  an  useful  instrument  to  hfelp  these  hopes 
become  concrete  realities. 

Issued  in  Tampa,  Florida,  on  June  2,  197^. 


Paid  Public  Ad\'ertisemext  in  the  April  13, 1975,  New  York  Times, 
Submitted  by  Rev.  Michael  Germinal  Rivas 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  13,  1975] 
A  New  Cuban  Policy 

The  undersigned,  Cuban  nationals  and  U.S.  citizens  of  Cuban  origin,  mem- 
bers of  several  Protestant  Churches  in  this  country,  hereby  petition  that  the 
economic  embargo  against  the  Republic  of  Cuba  be  lifted  as  soon  as  possible  and 
that  diplomatic  relations  be  also  normalized.  The  present  policies  have  only 
caused  unnecessary  hardships  on  the  Cuban  people,  prevented  the  reunification 
of  separated  families  in  both  countries,  and  heightened  the  potential  for  con- 
frontation rather  than  dialogue  between  our  two  peoples. 

As  Secretary  of  State  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger  has  himself  expressed  in  other 
contexts  the  establishment  of  normal  diplomatic  relations  with  a  given  country 
does  not  imply  approval  of  either  its  political  system  or  of  specific  policies  of  its 
government.  In  our  own  case  we  are  dissenters  from  the  present  regime  in  Cuba 
and  oppose  its  authoritarianism.  Nevertheless,  we  consider  it  beneficial  to  the 
interests  of  both  Countries  that  past  tensions  be  relaxed  and  a  new  dialogue 
started.  We  hope  that  the  new  president  and  congress  will  be  able  to  lead  us 
in  this  new  direction  which  is  both  more  humane  and  more  realistic. 

Rosa  Curras  Leonardo  Delgado 

Manuel  Viera  Leonardo  Julio  Delgado 

Michael  Germinal  Rivas  Angel  W.  Fuster 

Emilio  Cha^-lano  Roberto  Perez 

Antonio  Curras  Yolanda  P.  Rivas 

Caridad  Delgado  Frank  Sanfiel 

Jose  Reyes  Clara  Perez 
Antonio  Socarras 

Cuban  Christians  fob  Justice  and  Freedom. 
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Statement  of  Dr.  Humberto  Medraxo  Representing  the  Inter- 
AMERiCAN  Press  Association,  Before  the  31st  Session  of  the  Hu- 
man Rights  Commission,  Submitted  by  Frank  Calzon  ^ 

United  Nations,   Geneva,  Fehrnary-March  1975. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Honourable  Members  of  the  Human  Rights  Commission  of  the 
United  Nations,  I  represent  the  Interamerican  Press  Association,  the  oldest  and 
largest  press  organization  in  the  Americas.  Ever  since  its  creation,  in  1942,  when 
the  world  was  struggang  against  the  nazi  onslaught,  we  have  constantly  defended 
the  promotion  of  Human  Rights,  especially  the  right  to  freedom  of  expression 
through  the  enjoyment  of  a  press  free  of  official  or  unofficial  fetters.  This  right 
we  have  defended  for  more  than  thirty  years  now,  in  the  persons  of  dozens  of 
journalists,  as  well  as  in  periodicals  that  became  the  target  of  threats,  persecu- 
tion, cancellations  and  imprisonment  as  the  result  of  official  totalitarian  pressures 
or  measures  owed  to  the  policies  of  the  extreme  left  or  the  extreme  right. 

The  Interamerican  Press  Association  was  very  happy  to  see  that  the  General 
Assembly  give  its  approval  to  Resolution  2839  that  condemned  and  sounded  the 
alert  on  the  terrible  proliferation  of  ideologies  and  practices  based  on  the  use  of 
terror  and  community  hate,  on  racial  superiority  and  discrimination,  and  on  any 
ideology  or  practice  which  seeks  to  give  a  philosophical  enhancement  to  the  con- 
venience of  terror  for  political  or  social  ends  all  of  which  must,  in  justice,  be 
banned  or  brought  imder  regulation. 

We  feel  that  for  the  best  promotion  of  Human  Rights,  instruments  such  as  the 
Conventiun  oij  the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Genocide,  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Non  Applicability  of  Statutory  Limitations  to  War  Crimes  and 
Crimes  against  Humanity,  the  International  Convention  on  the  Suppression  of  the 
Crime  of  Apartheid  and  the  International  Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  all 
Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination  require  specific  vigilance  in  their  application  if 
they  are  to  give  their  subject,  the  individual,  a  guarantee  that  they  are  being 
strictly  complied  with.  AVith  the  exception  of  the  Convention  on  Racial  Discrimi- 
nation, the  other  very  important  conventions  I  have  mentioned  do  not  contem- 
plate similar  mechanisms  giving  the  victims  a  guarantee  that  they  can  invoke 
their  application,  directly  and  in  full. 

Even  though  the  abominable  practice  known  as  apartheid  continues  to  go  un- 
punished it  would  be  necessary  for  this  Honourable  Commission  to  also  analyze 
and  acknowledge  the  existence  of  other  types  of  margination,  segregation  and 
persecution  of  human  beings  through  the  use  of  another  perfidious  type  of  apart- 
heid : — the  ideological  apartheid  whose  merciless  and  mass  expression  is  persecu- 
tion, arrest,  deportment,  imprisonment  and  physical  and  psychological  elimina- 
tion. A  wealth  of  examples  show  that  these  methods  have  been  and  are  regrettably 
being  supported  and  used  not  only  by  nazis  or  those  who  practice  racial,  cultural 
or  religious  superiority.  I  also  refer  to  iwlicies  and  to  official  and  unofficial  prac- 
tices which  use  terror,  finding  inspiration  in  the  belief  of  the  superiority  of  their 
ideological  messianism,  violating  individual  rights  enshrined  in  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  international 
penal  law  and  international  humanitarian  law,  with  no  respect  for  the  inalienable 
right  of  every  individual  to  disagree,  organize  politically  according  to  his  beliefs 
and  question  any  official  measure  or  policy  without  running  the  risk  of  being  ar- 
rested, accused,  sentenced  or  made  to  suffer  physical  or  psychological  illtreatment 
in  prisons  for  having  exercised  the  right  of  every  human  being  to  freedom  of  ex- 
pression and  the  supreme  right  to  struggle  against  national  or  foreign  oppression. 

As  an  organization  of  the  press  we  congratulate  the  United  Nations  for  the 
work  it  has  done  for  the  protection  of  journalists  on  dangerous  mission  in  areas  of 
armed  conflict  but,  recalling  Resolution  No.  2839  and  Articles  2,  5,  7,  9  and  19  of 

iThe  following  six  documents  were  extracted  from  a  larger  compilation  of  documents 
submitted  by  Mr.  Frank  Calzon  and  retained  in  the  subcommittee  files. 
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the  Universal  Declaration  of  1948  and  the  provisions  of  the  International  Cove- 
nant on  Civil  and  Political  Rights,  we  feel  it  would  be  very  important  to  increase 
the  protection  granted  to  journalists  not  only  in  conventional  armed  conflicts  but 
also  in  states  of  national  emergencies  and  situations  governed  by  ideological  prac- 
tices based  on  terror  and  community  hate,  racial  or  ideological  apartheid  or  any 
other  type  of  racial,  cultural  or  ideological  discrimination. 

We  do  not  voice  this  opinion  because  we  think  that  journalists  have  a  profession 
superior  to  others,  but  rather  because  of  their  intrinsic  nature  as  spokesmen, 
guides  to,  and  suppliers  of  public  information.  On  the  other  hand,  we  feel  that  if 
the  provisions  of  Kesolution  Xo.  2b3y  are  to  guarantee  the  protection  of  the  de- 
fenseless individual  from  an  all  powerful  state  that  practices  terror  and  com- 
munity hate,  it  will  be  necessary  to  adopt  measures  at  the  level  of  conventions 
and  institutions.  A  supplementary  convention  encompassing  genocide,  apartheid, 
war  crimes  and  crimes  against  humanity  for  ideological  reasons  has  become  im- 
perative so  that  all  such  crimes  can  be  unmistakeably  banned,  as  well  as  any 
other  ideology  or  practice  based,  applied  or  propounded  through  terror  and  com- 
munity hate,  and  that  this  additional  convention  create  its  own  mechanism 
to  allow  not  only  the  States  but  also  the  individual  victims  to  invoke  its  protection. 

Even  though  the  provisions  of  Resolutions  No.  1235  and  1503  mark  a  precise 
starting  point  for  the  examination  of  specific  situations,  there  is  yet  much  to  be 
done  while  thousands  of  victims  in  the  entire  world  suffer,  placing  their  hopes  in 
the  United  Nations — the  great  institutional  hope  for  peace  in  the  present  world — 
whose  duty  it  is  to  find  the  most  practical  means  to  uproot  the  use  of  torture, 
concentration  and  forced  labour  camps  and  every  practice  of  collective  detention 
resulting  from  ideologies  of  terror  and  community  hate,  racial,  cultural  or 
religious  superiority  or  any  other  kind  of  superiority  that  spell  such  great  harm 
to  human  communities. 

In  our  own  experience  as  an  institution  we  have  known  what  it  is  like  to  be 
unable  to  bring  help  even  to  many  of  our  own  members  suffering  under  policies 
or  practices  of  terror.  In  the  hope  that  they  will  be  examined  objectively  and 
exclusively  for  humanitarian  reasons,  we  have  wanted  to  contribute  facts  from 
this  experience  and  knowledge  which  can  exemplify  the  results  of  practices  such 
as  those  mentioned  in  Resolution  No.  2839.  It  is  not  possible  to  remain  silent  when 
human  lives  are  constantly  being  lost  and  many  others  are  in  danger,  for  such 
an  attitude  would  be  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  Universal  Declaration  and  the  very  essence  of  this  Commission. 

We  speak  of  cases  and  situations  that  are  occurring  now,  not  sporadically  but 
as  consequence  of  a  long  and  reiterated  sequence  of  events  that  have  shaped 
into  a  permanent  pattern  of  violations  of  human  rights  based  precisely  on  the 
practice  of  terror  and  community  hate. 

These  cases  and  situations,  composed  of  facts  that  constitute  gross  violations  of 
human  rights  based — we  say  it  once  more — on  the  practice  of  the  institutionalized 
terror  and  community  hate  have  affected  and  are  affecting  many  journalists 
and,  with  them,  tens  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  who  are  victims  of  cruel, 
inhuman  and  degrading  imprisonment,  in  the  terms  used  by  the  International 
Commission  of  Jurists.  These. facts  are:  murder;  physical  and  mental  torture; 
insuflScient  and  revolting  food ;  denial  of  visiting  rights ;  refusal  to  deliver  food 
and  mail  from  relatives ;  imposition  of  political  indoctrination  and  forced  labour ; 
arbitrary  re-sentencing  of  prisoners  who  have  already  served  their  sentences  for 
having  refused  to  accept  political  indoctrination  and  forced  labour  and  as  a 
means  to  extend,  illegally  and  indefinitely,  their  term  of  imprisonment ;  re-arrest 
of  those  released  for  the  most  trivial  of  reasons,  true  or  invented ;  and  for  the 
released,  great  difficulties  finding  work  or  obstruction  to  their  departure  from  the 
country ;  solitary  confinement  in  windowless  cells  where  prisoners  become  sick 
and  die  without  having  seen  daylight  in  many  years ;  subjection  to  biologic  and 
psychologic  experiments  ;  beatings  with  sticks,  canes,  chains,  sables  and  bayonets, 
and  the  imposition  of  degrading  measures  such  as  complete  nudity. 

The  Interamerican  Press  Association  confirms  its  opinion  concerning  the  ad- 
visability of  creating  the  Office  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Human  Rights  or  any  other  institution  that  could  come  to  complement  and 
supplement  the  examination  of  gross  and  persistent  mass  violations  of  human 
rights  as  the  result  of  ideologies  based  on  terror  and  also  serve  to  maintain  and 
enlarge  the  investigation  of  situations  that  have  been  brought  to  its  knowledge, 
with  all  their  qualitative  and  quantitative  aggravating  factors,  whether  they 
are  facts  recognized  by  the  Commission  or  other  bodies  of  the  United  Nations,  or 
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statements,  serious  in  nature,  duly  reiterated  by  governments,  regional  or- 
ganizations, non-governmental  organizations  or  the  victims  themselves,  their 
families  or  other  individuals.  To  investigate  is  not  to  condemn  but  to  refuse  to 
investigate  can  be  interpreted  as,  or  equated  to,  partisanship  or  indifference. 

This  situation  and  these  facts  have  been  repeatedly  denounced  by  international 
organizations  such  as  the  International  Commission  of  Jurists,  the  Interameri- 
can  Human  Rights  Commission  of  the  Organization  of  American  States  in  a 
number  of  repeated  and  recent  Resolutions,  the  International  Red  Cross,  who 
has  also  reported  on  repeated  occasions  the  futility  of  its  efforts  to  visit  such 
prisons,  and  the  Interamerican  Press  Association  in  a  number  of  resolutions, 
especially  those  adopted  during  its  meetings  in  Boston,  Massachussets,  U.S.A., 
in  1973,  and  in  Caracas,  Venezuela,  in  1974.  The  International  Rescue  Committee, 
the  International  League  for  the  Rights  of  Man  and  Amnesty  International  have 
demonstrated  their  concern  over  this  situation  in  the  same  way.  Documentary 
proof  of  all  these  statements  can  be  found  in  the  Addendum  attached  to  this 
Report. 

Also  attached,  with  details  concerning  facts,  dates,  places  and  names  of  the 
victims  of  these  gross  violations  of  human  rights,  are  documents,  authenticity 
of  which  cannot  be  doubted,  and  where  it  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt  how  these 
victims  have  had  to  undergo  the  practice  of  terror,  community  hate  and  discrimi- 
nation in  the  form  of  ideological  apartheid  carried  to  great  extremes  of  cruelty 
in  over  one  hundred  jails  and  concentration  camps. 

Because  of  all  the  above,  because  to  investigate  is  not  to  condemn,  and  because 
there  is  already  a  background  of  resolutions  adopted  by  this  Commission,  we 
ask  that  it  appoint  a  Committee,  composed  of  three  representatives,  to  be  selected 
as  individuals,  to  examine  and  determine  "in  situ"  the  violations  we  are  denounc- 
ing and,  should  they  turn  out  to  be  true,  to  request  from  the  authorities  respon- 
sible for  them  that  they  adopt  the  following  measures — 

1.  Immediate  ceaseraent  of  the  physical  and  psychological  ill  treatment  being 
inflicted  on  thousands  of  defenseless  men  and  women  ; 

2.  Transfer  by,  and  in  the  custody  of,  the  International  Red  Cross  of  all  those 
in  poor  health  or  in  danger  of  losing  their  lives  ; 

3.  Unconditional  release  of  the  thousands  of  men  and  women  held  in  prisons ; 

4.  Direct  assistance  and  guarantee  given  by  the  United  Nations,  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  or  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  that  all  men  and 
women  prisoners  who  decide  to  leave  the  country  may  do  so  immediately  in  the 
company  of  their  families,  and 

5.  The  dismantling,  under  international  supervision  and  guarantees,  of  all 
the  prisons,  concentration  and  forced  labour  camps  where,  for  ideological  rea- 
sons, thousands  of  men  and  women  have  been  or  are  being  kept  and  subjected  to 
inhuman  and  barbarous  imprisonment. 

This  is  the  case  of  Cuba,  the  country  I  have  been  specifically  referring  to  in 
this  statement,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  other  countries  where  the  same  might 
happen. 

To  conclude,  we  place  ourselves  at  the  entire  disposal  of  the  illustrious  members 
of  this  Honourable  Commission,  to  answer  the  questions  they  may  feel  it  is  neces- 
sary or  in  order  to  ask,  and  to  do  so  with  all  the  clarity,  objectivity  and  respect 
that  is  due  to  this  most  urgent  assembly,  whose  decisions  carry  the  expectations 
and  are  the  basis  for  the  hope  of  all  those  who  suffer  and  die,  and  of  all  the  peo- 
ples who  love  peace  and  the  respect  for  human  rights  and  dignity. 


Denunciation  Presented  by  Maria  Ltjisa  Araluce  de  Matos  at  the 
31st  Session  of  the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission,  Geneva,  Ap- 
pealing IN  Behalf  of  Her  Husband,  Huber  Matos,  In  Prison 
Since  1959,  Submitted  by  Frank  Calzon 

Makch  1975. 
Maria  Luisa  Araluce  de  Matos,  Cuban  citizen,  of  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  United 
States  of  America,  has  come  to  denounce  the  systematic  violation  of  the  human 
rights  of  political  prisoners  which  is  taking  place  in  Cuba.  This  situation  that  has 
been  taking  place  for  the  past  15  years  has  become  even  more  serious  in  recent 
years  acquiring  dramatic  dimensions  that  determine  great  concern  for  the  plight 
of  the  prisoners  and  even  fear  for  their  lives.  On  presenting  this  denounciation  I 
have  the  whole-hearted  support  of  the  following  organizations :  "World  Commit- 
tee Pedro  Luis  Boitel,"  "Association  of  Ex-prisoners  of  Cuba  (both  men  and 
women)",  "Committee  to  Denounce  Cruelties  to  Cuban  political  prisoners",  "Com- 
mittee Propolitical  Prisoners  in  Cuba",  and  of  all  those  who  are  suffering  because 
members  of  their  family  are  political  prisoners  in  Cuba.  The  evidence  these  or- 
ganizations can  present  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  no  longer  be  ignored.  In  the 
specific  case  of  my  husband,  Huber  Matos  Benitez,  of  which  I  have  first  hand  in- 
formation I  can  offer  details  as  follow  : 

First.^My  husband,  Huber  Matos  Benitez,  has  been  in  prison  in  Cuba  since 
October  1959.  He  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  because  he  resigned  his  post  of 
commander  in  the  Rebel  Army.  He  was  accused  of  being  a  traitor  because  he  dis- 
agreed ideologically  with  the  leader,  of  the  ruling  government  in  Cuba.  He  was 
condemned  to  20  years  in  prison  without  any  real  evidence  of  guilt. 

Second:  During  these  fifteen  years  of  unjustified  imprisonment  he  has  been 
the  victim  of  countless  abuses  and  humiliations.  He  has  been  kept  "incomuni- 
cado",  in  solitary  confinement — in  dungeons  of  the  Cabaiia  Fortress  for  periods  of 
more  than  one  year.  Because  he  refused  to  accept  a  programme  of  indoctrination 
(known  as  rehabilitation)  he  was  forced  to  live  completely  nude  for  two  years. 

Third:  In  February  1970  he  was  isolated  in  a  dark  cell  with  a  small  window 
covered  with  a  heavy  cloth,  sewn  to  the  bars.  I  do  not  know  if  that  situation  per- 
sists since  for  the  past  five  years  he  has  not  been  allowed  to  receive  visitors.  Even 
his  father  of  nearly  90  years  has  waited  for  days  at  the  prison  door  to  be  allowed 
to  see  his  son.  In  1973  he  was  not  permitted  to  attend  his  mother's  funeral. 

As  in  the  case  of  my  husband.  Huber  Matos,  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of 
political  prisoners  in  Cuba  who  have  suffered  and  continue  to  suffer  from  the 
denial  of  an  extended  range  of  elemental  human  rights. 

My  appeal  for  your  concern  covers  them  all.  Those  who  having  served  their 
sentence  are  arbitrarily  judged  again  and  are  kept  in  prison  as  has  been  the  case 
of  the  ex-captain  of  the  Rebel  Army,  Marin  Sanchez  who  has  been  submitted  to  an 
arbitrary  extension  of  his  imprisonment  since  December  21st,  1971,  after  having 
served  the  prison  term  to  which  he  had  been  condemned,  10  years,  in  the  Principe. 
Those  to  whom  all  medical  attention  is  denied  as  is  the  case  of  Tony  Cuesta, 
who  is  now  an  invalid  in  the  Cabaiia  prison. 

Those  whose  lives  are  endangered  as  a  result  of  maltreatment  and  tortures — 
as  in  the  case  of  the  ex-student  leader  Pedro  Luis  Boitel,  who  died  while  on  a 
hunger  strike  in  May  1972.  after  having  been  severely  beaten  by  soldiers  in  the 
Principe  prison.  It  is  fitting  to  recall  that  the  case  of  Pedro  Luis  Boitel  was 
denounced  to  this  Committee  weeks  before  his  death  occurred.  In  this  case,  as  in 
others  regarding  Cuban  prisoners  the  Commission  did  not  show  concern  for  the 
tragedies  that  occurred  in  the  prisons  of  Cuba. 

And  let  us  not  forget,  in  this  International  Women's  Year,  those  women  who 
share  the  hardships  of  Cuban  prison  life,  as  the  women  in  the  infamous  "Tapia- 
das" — a  group  sealed  within  poorly  ventilated  windowle.ss  dungeons  in  the  Bo- 
niato  prison  in  Oriente  province  and,  in  the  prison  camp  "Nuevo  Amanecer"  in 
Havana  province. 
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The  gravity  of  these  facts  makes  it  imperative  that  they  be  investigated  by  a 
responsible  organization.  May  we  remind  the  Commission  of  Human  Rights  that 
has  been  so  energetically  concerned  with  the  fate  of  the  Chilean  political  prison- 
ers, that  Cuban  political  prisoners  have  suffered  even  worse  maltreatment  for 
the  last  15  years  with  the  silent  complicity  of  international  organizations. 


Statement  of  Amnesty  International  Regarding  Huber  Matos, 
March  1975,  Submitted  by  Frank  Calzon 

Huber  Matos,  born  on  November  26,  1919  in  the  Oriente  Province  of  Cuba,  was 
originally  a  schoolteacher  by  profession.  After  supporting  Fidel  Castro's  revo- 
lution against  the  former  Batista  regime,  he  was  appointed  commander  of  the 
rebel  army  for  the  province  of  Camaguey.  On  October  19,  1959,  after  expressing 
his  firm  opposition  to  the  increasing  communist  dominance  of  the  revolution 
he  resigned  from  the  rebel  army.  Two  days  later  he  was  arrested  on  the  personal 
orders  of  Fidel  Castro.  He  was  charged  with  treason  and  sentenced  to  20  years' 
imprisonment  by  a  revolutionary  tribunal  in  December  1959. 

In  the  past  15  years  Senor  Matos  has  been  held  in  several  different  prisons 
including  Castillo  del  Morro,  Isle  of  Pines,  La  Cabaiia,  Guanajay,  Castillo  El 
Principe,  and  again  La  Cabana  in  the  town  of  Havana. 

In  the  late  1960s  the  Cuban  government  initiated  a  rehabilitation  program 
for  political  prisoners,  giving  preferential  treatment  to  prisoners  who  renounced 
their  political  opposition  to  the  Castro  government.  Prisoners  in  the  plan  were 
distinguished  by  the  wearing  of  blue  as  opposed  to  yellow  uniforms.  A  minority 
of  the  political  prisoners  allegedly  refused  to  wear  either  uniform,  and  are  now 
compelled  to  dress  only  in  their  underclothes.  Huber  Matos'  wife,  who  now  lives  in 
the  United  States,  has  alleged  that  he  is  now  detained  in  Cabaiia,  wearing  only 
underclothes,  without  adequate  medical  treatment. 

Please  send  politely  worded  cards  appealing  for  his  release  to:  Fidel  Castro, 
Premier  Ministro,  La  Habana,  Cuba;  and  to:  Raul  Dorticus,  Presidente  de  la 
Republica,  La  Habana,  Cuba;  a7id  to:  Carlos  Rafael  Rodriguez,  Vice  Prime 
Minister  for  International  Relations,  La  Habana,  Cuba. 
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Editorial  From  The  Miami  News  Entitled  "Ventilate  Cuban 
Prisons"  February  11, 1975,  Submitted  by  Frank  Calzon 

The  plight  of  political  prisoners  in  Cuba  is  as  worthy  of  attention  from  the 
United  Nations  Human  Rights  Commission  as  is  the  condition  of  prisoners  held 
by  the  military  junta  in  Chile.  That  point  was  raised  last  week  by  several  Cuban 
exile  groups  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  a  valid  one. 

Allegations  of  torture  and  neglect  of  prisoners  should  be  taken  seriously  at  the 
commission's  Geneva  meeting  whether  the  accused  governments  are  rightwing 
generals,  as  in  Chile,  leftwing  despots  in  Cuba  or,  should  the  case  arise,  dem- 
ocracies such  as  England  or  the  United  States. 

No  nation  that  sincerelv  wants  the  respect  and  cooperation  of  other  countries 
should  refuse  to  allow  neutral  U.N.  observers  to  inspect  facilities  where  political 
prisoners  allegedly  are  being  held.  The  only  reasonable  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  barring  U.N.'teams  is  that  the  charges  are  true. 

Many  Miami  residents  receive  highly  credible  information  about  the  horrors  of 
Castro's  jails.  In  a  recent  series  of  articles  on  conditions  there.  Miami  News 
reporter  Humberto  Cruz  told  of  the  systematic  killing  and  torturing  of  persons 
being  held  for  purelv  political  reasons.  Estimates  as  to  the  number  of  prisoners 
vary  widelv— from  30.000  to  lOO.OOO— of  whom  3,000  to  4,000  are  believed  to  be 
severelv  mistreated  for  their  refusal  to  submit  to  "re-education." 

President  Ford  should  lend  his  full  support  to  efforts  by  the  United  Nations, 
the  International  Red  Cross,  Amnesty  International  and  other  organizations  to 
let  sunshine  into  the  world's  prisons.  That  would  be  a  large  first  step  toward 
easing  the  hatred  and  suspicion  caused  by  the  holding  and  mistreating  of  people 
who  dare  to  disagree  with  their  government. 
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"HuMAx  Eights  :  A  Condition  for  Negotiations  With  the  Govern- 
ment OF  Cuba"  Paid  Advertisement  From  the  Washington  Post, 
November  5, 1974,  Submitted  by  Frank  Calzon 

Violations  of  human  riglits  should  never  cease  to  be  a  matter  of 
profound  concern  to  the  nations  of  the  western  hemisphere.  At  a 
time  in  which  relationships  with  the  Communist  Government  of 
Cuba  are  being  reconsidered,  the  people  of  America  should  keep  the 
following  facts  in  mind  : 

There  are  presently  around  forty  thousand  political  prisoners  in  Cuba.  The 
existence  of  political  prisoners  in  the  island  has  been  openly  admitted  by  Castro 
himself  in  a  recently  televised  interview. 

The  Cuban  government  still  resorts  to  the  "paredon"  or  execution  wall  for 
the  most  recalcitrant  political  prisoners  crowding  the  dungeons  of  the  old 
colonial  fortresses  and  the  cells  of  the  regular  jails.  These  men  and  women  are 
subjected  to  atrocious  treatment,  ranging  from  various  forms  of  torture,  in- 
cluding the  "tapiadas"  or  "walled  in"  victims  who  never  see  daylight. 

The  Cuban  government  has  turned  down  various  requests  for  international 
groups  and  organizations  to  inspect  these  jails.  The  Inter-American  Committee 
of  Human  Rights  of  the  Organization  of  American  States,  the  International  Red 
Cross,  the  International  Rescue  Committee,  the  French  Government  and  the 
Vatican  have  all  failed  in  their  attempts  to  conduct  inspections  or  to  assist  the 
political  prisoners  in  Cuba.  On  August  16,  1974  the  United  Nations  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  finally  agreed  to  listen  to  the  denunciation  concerning  political 
prisoners  in  Cuba  presented  by  the  Inter-American  Press  Association,  but  the 
debate  was  suspended  as  the  result  of  objections  from  the  Soviet  delegate.  The 
Cuban  government  has  also  disregarded  offers  from  other  governments  for  the 
exchange  of  political  prisoners. 

Despite  the  rigid  censorship  imposed  by  the  Cuban  government,  information 
concerning  some  of  the  forty  thousand  political  prisoners  has  been  obtained.  For 
example,  it  is  known  that  Maj.  Medardo  Lemus,  of  the  Cuban  Armed  Forces,  is 
the  chief  torturer  and  executer  at  La  Cabana  Fortress,  overlooking  Havana ; 
that  there  are  hundreds  of  inmates  of  different  nationalities  at  La  Cabana,  in- 
cluding U.S. -born  citizens,  with  sentences  up  to  thirty  years.  Among  those  is 
Lawrence  Kirby  Lunt,  whom  recently  the  Belgian  government  and  the  Vatican 
proposed  be  exchanged  for  Cuban  Army  Capt.  Pablo  Rodriguez-Peralta,  formerly 
jailed  by  the  Portuguese.  Also  interred  in  La  Cabana  is  the  revolutionary  leader 
Tony  Cuesta,  now  blind  and  missing  one  arm,  the  Cuban  scientist  Dr.  Abelardo 
Codinach,  now  72  years  old  and  ill,  and  many  others  from  all  walks  of  life,  in- 
cluding students,  professionals  and  labor  leaders.  It  is  also  know  that  the  life  of 
Pedro  Luis  Boitel,  a  former  president  of  the  University  Student's  Federation, 
came  to  an  end  after  14  years  in  prison.  Blind  and  emaciated,  but  still  rebellious, 
a  bayonet  thrust  put  an  end  to  his  tortures.  There  is  now  a  "Boitel  World 
Memorial  Committee  for  Cuban  Political  Prisoners"  operating  in  Europe,  Latin 
America  and  the  U.S. 

There  are  scores  of  forced  labor  and  concentration  camps  in  different  parts  of 
the  Island,  including  the  newest  one  at  Guayos,  Las  Villas  Province,  designed 
to  hold  25,000  inmates  who  will  be  engaged  in  forced  labor. 

These  facts  cannot  be  brushed  aside. 

The  political  prisoners  must  be  released. 

Executions  and  tortures  must  cease. 

The  basic  human  rights  laid  down  in  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations  must 
be  established  as  a  condition  for  negotiations  with  the  government  of  Cuba. 
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Letter  From  the  "Nieves  Morejen"  Concentration  Camp  in 
GuAYOs,  Las  Villas  Province,  Cuba,  Dated  September  27,  1974, 
Submitted  by  Frank  Calzon 

Is  It  That  We  Are  >sot  Human  Beings? 

To :  World  public  opinion,  the  United  Nations  and  OAS  Commission  on  Human 
Rights 

Humanity,  in  its  consistent  journey  toward  the  perfection  of  man.  has  enacted 
legislation  that  governs  international  bodies  so  that  they,  in  turn,  supervise  the 
way  nations  act.  One  of  the  greatest  steps  forward  has  been  in  the  field  of  Human 
Rights.  Year  after  year  new  concepts  are  incorporated  in  the  traditional  ones 
which  uphold  the  integrity  and  rights  of  man.  And  even  though  the  moral  sanc- 
tion in  the  majority  of  cases  does  not  succeed  in  stopping  governments  from  the 
violation  of  these  rights,  the  constant  denouncements  have  the  effect  of  pressur- 
ing these  governments  so  that  they  cannot  subsist  by  continuing  to  turn  their 
backs  on  other  just  and  humane  governments. 

So  we  have  seen  in  the  last  20  years  that  the  denouncement  of  crimes  and 
barbaric  acts  committed  by  governments  in  different  parts  of  the  world  has 
brought  about  the  solidarity  of  many  nations  with  those  that  suffer  these  crimes 
and  barbaric  acts.  To  this  moment  this  has  been  the  general  case;  but  there  is 
one  case  which,  although  it  has  repeatedly  been  denounced  on  several  occasions 
in  the  last  ten  years,  still  requires,  and  every  day  more,  the  solidarity  of  those 
that  seek  justice  and  do  not  compromise  their  principles  because  of  political 
expediency  or  economic  interests.  This  case  is  that  of  the  suffering  people  of 
Cuba  and,  in  particular,  of  the  men  and  women  political  prisoners.  For  more 
than  a  decade  we  have  had  to  endure  insults,  humiliation,  physical  and  psychic 
tortures,  hunger,  illness  because  of  lack  of  medical  assistance,  living  with  lack 
of  hygiene  and  in  horrible  conditions  in  the  Prison  of  Isle  of  Pines,  as  in  the 
prisons  of  La  Cabana,  Puerto  Boniato,  San  Severino,  Nieves  Morejen,  Manacas, 
Moron,  the  five  and  a  half  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  Free  America  (what  irony!), 
Guanajay  and  many  others. 

It  is  expedient  to  ask  this  question,  "Why  is  there  an  orchestrated  worldwide 
campaign  in  the  press  in  support  of  political  prisoners — for  political  prisoners 
of  non-communist  countries,  that  is — and  yet  this  does  not  take  place  likewise 
in  countries  that  are  under  communist  control?"  Is  it  by  any  chance  that  the 
violations  and  crimes  occur  only  in  the  first  mentioned  countries  and  do  not 
occur  in  the  second  ones?  But  then  .  .  .  what  are  we?  What  do  you  call  what 
has  happened  year  after  year  against  the  mass  of  Cuban  Political  Prisoners? 

We  do  not  defend  the  cause  of  any  government.  We  believe  that  to  govern  a 
nation  there  is  no  need  to  murder  or  violate  Human  Rights.  What  has  happened 
to  nations  that  constantly  talk  of  respecting  these  rights  when  they  ignore  day 
by  day  what  is  happening  in  Communist  Cuba?  Why  isn't  (Communist  Cuba) 
sanctioned  or  urged  to  cease  its  inhuman  prison  system?  Is  it  human  to  maintain 
hundreds  of  men  incommunicado  from  their  families  month  after  month,  year 
after  year?  Is  it  human  to  condition  to  political  compromises  (embracing  Marx- 
ism) the  freedom  of  men  who  have  served  their  sentences  or,  if  they  refuse,  to 
prolong  their  captivity  an  extra  two  vears,  which  is  then  reimposed  again  and 
again,  indefinitely,  as  long  as  they  refuse  to  accept  political  indoctrination.  Is  it 
human  to  have  allowed  the  deaths  of  Pedro  Luis  Boitel,  Enrique  Garcia  Cuevas, 
Olegario  Chariot  Pileta  and  others  while  being  tormented  in  hunger  strikes?  Is 
the  death  of  Marcelo  Diaz  Gonzalez  in  a  torture  cell  of  the  State  Security  Police 
(G-2),  when  he  had  left  only  a  few  months  of  his  ten  year  old  sentence,  to  be 
called  human? 
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We  know  that  this  has  all  been  denounced  by  Dr.  Humberto  Medrano,  in  whom 
we  see  the  incarnation  of  justice,  as  he  voices  untiringly  the  crimes  that  are 
committed  day  after  day.  We  know  of  his  Report  of  April  16,  1974,  before  the 
Inter-American  Commission  of  Human  Rights.  We  also  know  that  he  will 
appear  before  the  Human  Rights  Commission  of  the  United  Nations.  This  is 
why,  by  the  way  of  these  lines,  we  call  this  to  the  attention  of  the  delegations  of 
these  bodies,  so  that  they  will  hear  and  verify  the  data  that  Dr.  Medrano  has 
available.  Then  all  the  men  of  good  will  in  the  world  will  know  the  truth  about 
Cuba,  the  truth  about  the  Cuban  Political  Prisoners,  and  they  will  not  let  the 
Cuban  Communist  delegation  speak  about  violations  of  Human  Rights. 

That  you  all  know  that  from  the  most  confined  areas  of  these  dungeons  a  group 
of  Cubans  have  given  their  lives  slowly  to  defend  the  principles  of  Justice,  Equal- 
ity, Peace  and  Liberty — this  is  the  only  crime  of  the  Cuban  Political  Prisoners. 
To  history  will  fall  the  burden  of  judging  the  conduct  of  those  who  could  have 
prevented  or  mitigated  their  plight  and  did  not  do  anything.  God  and  History 
will  render  judgment  to  those  who  did  not  honestly  abide  by  their  duty  (and 
conscience). 

Your  Brother 

Mario. 


Letter  From  La  Cabana  Prison,  Submitted  to  the  United  Nations 
Through  the  League  for  the  Rights  of  Man,  Signed  by  47  Pris- 
oners, Submitted  by  Frank  Calzon 

[From  Dissent,  May-June  1970] 

From  the  Prisons  of  Cuba — A  Cry  for  Help  ! 

The  following  document,  here  published  in  English  for  the  first 
time,  comes  from  a  group  of  .J7  prisoners  being  held  in  the  political 
prison,  La  Cabana,  in  Cuba.  The  document  is  dated  December  1969. 
It  was  submitted  by  the  prisoners  through  the  League  for  the 
Rights  of  Man  and  addressed  to  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
of  the  United  Xations.  If  and  when  this  latter  body  considers  this 
appeal,  we  shall  be  glad  to  report  its  action. — Ed. 

To  the  President  of  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  of  the  United  Nations 

We  take  this  unique  opportunity,  the  only  one  we  have  had  in  all  these  years, 
to  bring  before  you  and  denounce  before  the  world  the  cruelty  and  crimes  to 
which  we  political  prisoners  of  Cuba  have  been  subjected. 

On  the  Isle  of  Pines,  a  forsaken  place  of  terror  and  barbarism,  more  than  7,000 
of  us  lived,  crowded  in  four  compounds  with  a  capacity  of  870  men  each.  Ihe 
guards  made  frequent  rounds  during  which  they  mistreated  us  physically  and 
verbally.  What  few  possessions  we  had,  they  threw  out.  For  the  slightest  reason 
we  were  taken  to  the  punishment  wards,  small  bare  cells  in  which  beatings  and 
miserable  conditions  (water-covered  floors,  mosquitos,  etc.)  ruled;  there  we 
would  stay  for  an  indefinite  time,  sometimes  eight  or  nine  months.  Our  corre- 
spondence was  limited  to  one  letter  per  month  and  one  telegram.  On  numerous 
occasions  we  saw  them  burn  the  bundles  of  letters  our  families  would  send  us. 
Visits  were  once  or  twice  a  year,  and  only  three  relatives  were  allowed  in  for 
two  hours  ;  that  is  four  hours  of  visits  a  year  ! 

Food  was  scanty  and  of  the  poorest  quality.  Meat,  eggs,  fish  were  rare ;  we 
never  saw  milk.  We  were  so  weak  that  men  would  fall  if  they  remained  standing 
too  long.  We  were  all  anemic  and  starving.  Medical  assistance  was  scarce  and 
poor.  The  penal  hospital  saw  only  40  to  50  men  per  month,  and  they  never  had 
the  necessary  medication.  They  prescribed  only  aspirin  and  simple  medications 
made  at  the  hospital.  We  were  admitted  only  to  serve  as  guinea  pigs  for  the 
recently  graduated  military  doctors  who  were  transferred  out  as  soon  as  they 
had  acquired  some  experience.  The  dentist  was  there  only  to  perform  extractions  ; 
rarely  did  he  take  care  of  cavities.  Because  of  the  poor  nutrition,  cavities  were 
numerous.  When  they  became  painful,  the  solution  was  to  extract.  Today,  there 
is  not  a  single  prisoner  who  has  not  lost  part  or  all  of  his  teeth. 

beatings  and  bayonet  jabs 

We  remained  in  this  situation  until  1964,  when  the  most  cruel,  brutal,  and 
inhuman  plan  of  forced  labor  known  in  the  history  of  the  Americas  began.  Never 
has  any  group  of  men  suffered  so  much.  We  left  the  compounds  at  five  in  the 
morning  and  usually  returned  at  6  or  6  :30  P.M.  Sometimes  we  returned  as  late 
as  10  or  11  at  night.  We  ate  our  lunch  in  the  field.  It  consisted  of  cooked  corn- 
meal  or  bean  broth,  yams  or  bread.  We  carried  our  lunches  to  the  fields  and  left 
them  out  under  the  hot  sun  until  12  or  12  :30.  Many  times  the  food  was  spoiled  by 
the  time  we  ate  it. 

During  the  '"Plan,"  the  rounds  were  even  worse.  The  "Corporals"  came  into 
the  compounds  with  their  machetes,  hitting  and  wounding  prisoners  left  and 
right.  On  one  of  such  occasion,  Mario  Jiminez  Figueredo  lost  an  eye ;  on  another, 
an  old  man,  Erasmo  Gomez,  was  almost  blinded  from  a  blow  across  his  eyes ; 
we  were  all  beaten  mercilessly. 
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In  the  field,  the  "Corporals"  watched  us  constantly  and  anything  was  consid- 
ered reason  enough  for  a  beating — even  leaving  the  line  for  a  drink  of  water  was 
cause  for  a  beating.  There  were  times  when  totally  naked  men  were  forced  to 
pull  up  grass  with  their  mouths.  They  would  both  hit  and  jab  us,  leaving  wounds 
at  times  20  to  25  cm.  deep.  The  number  of  men  who  have  been  crippled  in  the 
different  prisons  of  Cuba  is  countless. 

MURDERS 

But  that  was  not  all.  When  they  realized  that  they  could  not  subdue  us  with 
these  abuses,  the  shootings  began.  For  any  reason,  they  would  begin  to  fire  in- 
discriminately, increasing  considerably  the  list  of  our  martyrs.  During  the  plan 
of  forced  labor,  the  following  men,  among  other  victims  of  such  murders,  died : 
Ernesto  Diaz  Madraga,  Aug.  9,  1964 ;  Luis  Nieves  Cruz,  Sept.  21,  1964 ;  Josfe 
Guerra  Pascual,  Sept.  21,  1964 ;  Jose  Alfonso  Solarana,  Sept.  21,  1964 ;  Jeronimo 
Candine,  Jan.  8,  1966 ;  Julio  Tang  Texier,  Sept.  3,  1966 ;  Eddy  Alvarez  Molina, 
Dec.  9,  1966 ;  Disodado  Aquit  Manrique,  Dec.  16, 1966  ;  Dany  Crespo,  Dec.  24,  1966 ; 
Francisco  Nogales,  Feb.  28,  1967.  On  Nov.  12,  1966,  in  the  punishment  wards, 
Roberto  L6pez  Chavez  died  in  acute  pain  as  a  result  of  a  prolonged  hunger  strike. 

Another  mass  murder  committed  in  prison  was  that  of  21  of  our  comrades, 
members  of  the  so-called  Escambray  Cause.  They  had  been  on  the  Isle  of  Pines 
for  three  years.  One  morning  they  were  called  in  to  be  transferred.  Later,  we 
learned  they  had  been  taken  to  Santa  Clara  to  be  "tried."  There,  all  were  sen- 
tenced to  death.  They  were  taken  by  truck  near  the  Escambray  to  be  shot.  I  he 
shooting  was  by  machine  guns,  as  they  came  oif  the  truck — a  true  massacre ! 

MORE  ABUSES  AND  VEXATIONS 

In  the  beginning  of  1967,  the  transfers  to  Cuba  began.  Again  they  put  us  to  the 
test.  This  time  they  wanted  to  place  us  on  the  same  level  as  the  ordinary  "re- 
habilitated" prisoner.s,  trying  to  force  us  to  wear  their  blue  uniforms.  Many  men 
refused  to  put  on  the  blue  uniforms  and  were  placed  into  the  punishment  dun- 
geons and  cells  of  provincial  jails.  For  over  a  year  and  a  half  we  remained  there, 
dressed  only  in  our  underwear,  half  naked,  suffering  from  hunger  and  cold,  in- 
communicado, lacking  the  bare  essentials  of  human  life.  On  our  arrival  from 
the  Isle  of  Pines,  we  were  put  into  La  Cabaiia,  250  men  per  cell  block.  Food  was 
so  scanty  that  three  spoonfuls  emptied  the  plate.  There  were  some  incidents  in 
the  dining  hall.  In  one  case,  the  men  of  a  certain  cell  block  found  when  they  came 
to  the  dining  hall  that  their  meal  was  just  some  bean  water.  They  refused  to  eat 
and  were  attacked  by  a  group  of  soldiers  armed  with  clubs  and  sticks.  They 
wounded  several  of  the  men. 

At  muster  time,  they  usually  made  us  run  so  they  could  mock  and  demoralize 
us.  At  one  afternoon  "muster  we  refused  to  do  it,  and  more  than  200  soldiers 
armed  with  bayonets  and  clubs  entered  the  yard.  Our  group  was  attacked  and 
manv  of  our  comrades  wounded.  Some  were  taken  to  the  Hospital  Nacional  de 
Recl'usos  del  Principe  (National  Hospital  for  the  Inmates  of  the  Castillo  del 
Principe)  due  to  the  seriousness  of  their  wounds. 

On  July  29,  1967,  they  offered  us  the  blue  uniforms,  which  we  refused  to  accept. 
We  were"  then  transferred  to  cell  blocks  seven  and  eight  without  any  belongings 
and  dressed  only  in  our  underwear.  They  jammed  350  of  us  in  each  cell  block. 
We  were  so  crowded  that  we  had  to  sleep  in  two-hour  shifts,  for  all  of  us  could 
not  lie  down  at  once.  In  the  provincial  jails  the  situation  was  the  same  or  worse. 
Months  passed,  and  when  winter  came  they  dispersed  us  among  seven  cell  blocks, 
"So  the  cold  will  get  to  you  and  force  you  to  dress."  We  had  nothing,  not  even 
a  piece  of  paper  to  put  under  our  backs.  Barefoot,  extremely  thin,  almost  nude, 
we  were  brought  before  our  families.  Before  seeing  us,  they  were  told  they  had 
to  advise  us  to  wear  the  blue  uniforms.  Their  love  and  long  absence  from  us 
made  them  accept.  ^,  x      ^ 

Thus  bribing  our  relatives,  they  tried  to  make  us  give  in.  Those  were  hard 
moments :  mothers  on  their  knees  begging  their  sons  to  dress,  others  dissolving 
into  nervous  collapse  and  we,  with  tears  in  our  eyes,  trying  to  make  them  under- 
stand our  principles  and  the  bribery  to  which  they  were  being  subjected.  Another 
method  thev  used  was  to  place  ordinary  prisoners  in  the  same  cells  with  us. 
Many  hunger  strikes  broke  out  in  the  different  jails  in  Cuba  to  force  the  author- 
ities" to  separate  us  from  the  ordinary  prisoners.  During  one  strike,  in  September 
of  1967,  Luis  Alvarez  Rios  died. 
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At  "La  Cabana"  and  other  prisons,  they  used  poisons  to  give  us  diarrhea, 
destroying  us  physically. 

THE    SLOTS 

In  March,  1968,  a  group  of  prisoners  was  taken  from  the  jail  of  Boniato, 
Oriente,  to  the  "Slots"  of  Tres  Maceo  and  San  Ramon,  prison  farms  for  ordinary 
prisoners.  The  "slots"  are  in  the  middle  of  a  prairie  and  consist  of  cells  two  feet 
wide,  six  feet  long,  and  seven  feet  high,  mud-walled  with  one  small  window  to 
let  in  air.  Three  prisoners  would  be  put  in  each  cell.  There  was  no  room  to  move. 
They  had  to  take  care  of  their  necessities  right  where  they  were  seated.  The 
purpose  of  this  punishment  was  to  make  them  wear  the  blue  uniforms.  A  hunger 
and  thirst  strike  began.  When  prisoners  fainted,  they  would  be  given  a  shot  and 
put  back  in  the  cells.  This  continued  for  almost  two  months  when  they  were 
finally  taken  out.  Their  condition  was  deplorable,  and  they  were  psychologically 
destroyed.  One  of  the  men  in  this  group,  Francisco  Balbuena  Calzadilla,  died  on 
August  14,  1968,  when,  during  a  spell  of  insanity,  he  jumped  from  the  roof  of 
"El  Principe." 

MENTAL   TORTURE 

The  combination  of  cold,  hunger,  and  filth,  facilitated  the  spreading  of  diseases 
among  us :  tuberculosis,  anemia,  pneumonia,  grippe,  and  fungi  constantly  afflicted 
us.  But  the  metlical  attention  was  nil ;  they  took  advantage  of  our  condition, 
telling  us  that  all  we  had  to  do  to  receive  medical  care  was  to  wear  the  blue 
uniform.  Because  of  all  the  diseases  and  the  torture,  many  of  the  men  were 
driven  to  insanity.  The  only  treatment  they  received  was  sleeping  pills  or 
electric  shocks.  The  latter  was  administered  haphazardly :  four,  five,  ten,  twelve 
shocks  would  be  given  until  the  patient  was  completely  stupefied. 

Because  of  poor  care  and  the  cruel  use  of  shock  treatments,  on  February  14, 
1968,  Rafel  Dominguez  Socorro,  totally  insane,  hanged  himself.  At  present,  a  great 
many  prisoners  are  psychically  destroyed.  At  that  stage  of  our  imprisonment, 
Eddy  Molino  died  for  lack  of  medical  attention  at  La  Cabaiia,  and  Alfredo 
Carrion  Obeso  expired  in  a  labor  camp. 

HUMAN    EXPERIMENTS 

At  present,  the  situation  remains  unchanged.  Food  continues  to  be  of  the 
worst  kind,  without  spices  or  dressings.  Treatment  by  the  prison  wardens  is 
deplorable.  With  the  slightest  excuse  they  impose  an  unacceptable,  humiliating 
discipline  that  is  contrary  to  our  principles  and  rights.  Our  belongings  are  often 
damaged  or  destroyed.  We  are  allowed  only  three  books,  and  they  must  be  edited 
by  the  government.  Our  scarce  correspondence  is  rigorously  censored  and  any 
suspicious  word  is  enough  to  suspend  it.  Our  families  are  orally  abused  during 
their  visits.  Members  of  the  Mint-Int  (Ministry  of  the  Interior)  go  around  our 
homes  terrorizing  and  haunting  our  relatives.  Medical  assistance  has  not  become 
any  better,  and  in  the  infirmaries  and  hospitals  they  do  not  give  us  any  kind  of 
medicine,  their  entry  to  the  prison  being  forbidden. 

At  the  Hospital  Xacional  de  Reclusos  del  Principe,  operations  for  hemorrhoids, 
nose  and  throat  problems,  etc.,  are  performed  by  recent  surgery  graduates  with 
no  experience.  Prisoners  who  face  surgery  are  forced  to  witness  operations.  In 
this  hospital,  which  is  also  a  jail  for  ordinary  prisoners,  room  number  seven  is 
for  the  mental  patients.  They  are  placed  together  with  the  ordinary  prisoners,  and 
as  a  result  there  have  been  murders  and  fights  where  political  prisoners  have  been 
injured.  The  care  there  is  so  deficient  that  none  of  the  men  who  have  entered  the 
hospital  have  been  cured. 

HUNGER    STRIKES 

Those  miserable  conditions  led  to  two  great  hunger  strikes,  one  in  October, 
1968,  for  19  days  and  another  last  August  and  September,  for  35  days.  The  latter 
was  as  inhuman  an  event  as  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  number  of  prisoners 
who  fell  ill  or  went  insane  prove  the  cruelty  of  our  jailers.  They  denied  medical 
assistance  to  prisoners  suffering  from  heart  attacks,  stomach  upsets,  diarrhea,  and 
even  total  paralysis  unless  they  changed  their  attitude.  It  was  horrible  to  see  800 
men  in  a  state  of  total  malnutrition,  thrown  to  the  mercy  of  cruel,  unpredictable 
jailers. 

Since  these  strikes,  we  still  have  not  received  any  type  of  medical  care. 
Instead,  we  have  been  guinea  pigs  in  the  hands  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior 
and  Public  Health.  Doctors  and  students  have  studied  us  to  measure  the  re- 
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actions  of  the  human  body  after  such  a  prolonged  fast  and  the  results  of  a 
convalescence  without  nutrients  or  medication.  They  wish,  they  say,  to  write  a 
book ! 

We  should  mention  the  case  of  Carnielo  Cuadra,  the  third  political  prisoner  to 
die  during  a  hunger  strike.  For  eight  months  he  suffered  the  abuses  and  tortures 
of  the  red  assassins,  and  in  April,  1969  he  died  suffering  severe  hepatic  pains. 
Anothei-  case  we  cannot  forget  is  that  of  Wilfredo  Martinez,  30.  He  was  com- 
pletely-blinded as  a  result  of  wounds  he  received  when  taken  prisoner  and  has 
remained  in  that  condition  for  seven  years  in  prison,  suffering  the  cruelty  of 
this  harsh  continement. 

THE   VAMPIRES 

The  martyrs  that  have  died  and  still  die  facing  the  firing  squads  are  the 
victims  of  a  most  ironic  policy.  They  are  forced  to  give  blood  which  the  govern- 
ment donates  "humanitarily"  to  Vietnam  and  Laos. 

We  cannot  overlook  the  selflessness  and  heroism  of  the  women  political 
prisoners.  They,  just  as  we,  have  undergone  the  same  abuses.  They  have  been 
stripped,  thrown  in  with  the  ordinary  prisoners,  beaten  and  wounded.  They  have 
been  kept  incommunicado  for  interminable  periods.  But  these  worthy  Cuban 
women  have  been  able  to  rise  above  the.se  tortures  and  vexations  and  have 
upheld  the  tradition  of  courage  and  strength  of  the  Cuban  woman. 

Please  receive  our  highest  esteem  for  you  and  for  the  distinguished  members 
of  the  Commission. 

Please  take  this  letter  to  its  destination,  copy  and  give  it  to  the  press. 

It  is  a  faithful  copy  of  the  original. 

Signed,  stating  the  number  of  the  cause  [in  the  Cuban  legal  code]  for  which 
they  were  condemned  and  the  number  of  years  of  sentence : 

Jose  Piloto  Mora,  99-61,  30  years,  Pinar  del  Rio.  Jose  E.  Gomez  Guerra,  1160-61, 
15  years,  Matanzas.  Rolando  Morejon  Guirado,  50-62,  15  years,  Oriente.  Joaquin 
Lassus  Martinez,  320-60,  10  years,  Oriente.  Maximo  Cora  Abraham,  1151-61, 
10  years,  Matanzas.  Guillermo  Rodriquez  Alvarez,  187-61,  10  years,  Pinar  del 
Rio.  Justo  Regalado  Borges,  122-62,  30  years,  Pinar  del  Rio.  Roberto  A.  Ramos 
Alfonso,  439-60,  12  years,  Havana.  Alberto  Mojena  Ortega,  600-60,  12  years, 
Havana.  Juan  Rodriquez  Esquia,  248-63,  30  years,  Santa  Clara.  Benito  Hernan- 
dez Gonzalez,  354-64,  6  years,  Havana.  Tomas  Gonzalez  Camejo,  568-60,  20 
years,  Havana.  Rovaldo  Calero  Sosa,  437-65,  9  years,  Havana.  Angel  L.  Arguelles 
Garrido,  97-63,  30  years,  Havana.  Arturo  S.  Camet  Oulego,  320-60,  10  years. 
Oriente.  Fernando  Gomez  Fonseca,  33-63,  12  years,  Havana.  Feliciano  Mohamed 
Esperon,  543-63,  12  years,  Havana.  Domingo  Sanchez  Costa,  460-61,  20  years, 
Las  Villas.  Manuel  Mosquera  Rodriquez,  460-61,  20  years.  Las  Villas.  Servando 
Infante  Jimenez,  86-65,  12  years,  Havana.  Mateo  Rodriquez  Rodriquez,  740-63, 
30  years,  Havana.  Antonio  Deminguez  Hernandez,  31-62,  20  years,  Havana.  Justo 
Guerra  Remedio,  565-60,  30  years,  Havana.  Rigoberto  Perez  Roque,  356-63,  20 
years,  Havana.  Carlos  Betancourt  Rodriguez,  600-60,  20  years,  Havana.  Armando 
Yong  Martinez,  21-62,  20  years,  Havana.  Angel  Mendoza  Mendoza,  1151-61,  10 
years,  Matanzas.  Ricardo  Fernandez  Vichot,  24-67,  5  years,  Havana.  Luis 
Hernandez  Garcia,  192-61,  10  years,  Pinar  del  Rio.  Herminio  Gutierrez  Martinez, 
122-62,  15  years,  Pinar  del  Rio.  Roberto  Cosculluela  Valvarcel,  556-61,  20  years, 
Havana.  Orlando  Almanza  Sanchez,  10  years,  Oriente.  Jose  O.  Rodriguez  Terrero, 
81-63,  20  years,  Oriente.  Mario  C.  Simon  Suarez,  477-61,  20  years,  Havana. 
Laureano  Pequeno  Velo,  484-62,  20  years,  Havana.  Enrique  Garcia  Cuevas,  829- 
60,  30  years.  Las  Villas.  Jose  R.  Varona  Primelies,  127-61,  10  years,  Oriente. 
Gregorio  Ariosa  Rubio.  462-64,  9  years,  Havana.  Auerlio  Vazquez  Neceda,  60-61, 
15  years,  Matanzas.  Angel  Calzado  Mesa,  480-61,  20  years,  Las  Villas.  Pedro 
Sierra  Vega,  981-61,  15  years,  Matanzas.  Jose  Carreno  Perez,  10-64,  18  years, 
Havana.  Rene  Ramos  Ganzalez,  mayo  63,  20  years,  Pinar  del  Rio.  Hipolito  L. 
Diaz  Montero,  17-64,  9  years,  Havana.  Mario  Pedraza  Marti,  360-63,  20  years, 
Havana.  Roberto  Alonso  Gonzalez,  617-60,  30  years,  Havana.  Dagoberto  Acosta 
Chirino,  71-63,  12  years,  Pinar  del  Rio.  Roberto  Iglesias  Martin,  144-63,  8  years, 
Pinar  del  Rio. 


APPENDIX  III.  ADDITIONAL  WRITTEN  STATEMENTS 
SUBMITTED  FOR  THE  RECORD 

Statement  of  Joseph  D.  Gebhardt 

Lifting  Resteicttions  on  Travel  to  Cuba  by  Major  League  Baseball  Teams 

My  name  is  Joseph  D.  Gebhardt.  I  reside  at  5802  Namakagan  Road,  Bethesda, 
Maryland.  I  am  a  public  interest  lawyer  in  Washington,  D.C. 

I  support  the  introduction  of  a  Congressional  resolution  to  lift  the  United 
States'  restricted  travel  guidelines  toward  Cuba  for  bilateral  United  States-Cuban 
sports  exchanges. 

Last  week  Senator  George  S.  McGovern  (D.-S.D.)  suggested  to  Cuban  Prime 
Minister  Fidel  Castro  that  baseball  and  basketball  teams  from  the  United  States 
and  Cuba  compete  against  one  another.  Senator  McGovern  recalled  the  "ping- 
pong  diplomacy"  precedent  of  the  United  States-Chinese  ping-pong  matches 
which  helped  break  the  ground  for  friendlier  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  China  in  April,  1971.  Last  month  Mr.  Castro  and  the  Cuban  sports  authorities 
publicly  discussed  the  idea  of  inviting  major  league  baseball  teams  to  Cuba  to 
play  the  powerful  Cuban  amateur  teams. 

During  the  past  two  years,  I  have  promoted  the  idea  of  our  major  league  teams' 
playing  the  Cuban  national  amateur  team  in  Cuba  during  the  spring  exhibition 
season.  I  have  done  so  in  the  dual  interests  of  promoting  friendlier  United  States- 
Cuba  relations  and  of  enabling  American  fans  once  again  to  watch  Cuban  base- 
ball players  of  distinction.  In  the  past  two  decades  Cuban  players  like  Tony 
Oliva,  Sandy  Amoros  and  Camilo  Pascual  have  excited  major  league  baseball 
fans  across  the  country,  enlivened  our  national  pasttime  and  improved  its  quality. 
My  efforts  have  included  meetings,  discussions  and  letters  with  the  State 
Department,  the  National  Security  Council  staff,  the  Commissioner  of  Base- 
ball's Office,  the  Baltimore  Orioles,  the  United  States  Baseball  Federation  and 
the  Cuban  Mission  to  the  United  Nations. 

During  the  past  two  years  certain  major  league  baseball  teams  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  Baseball  have  expressed  their  desire  to  the  United  States  govern- 
ment to  arrange  exhibition  games  between  major  league  players  and  the  Cuban 
national  team  in  Havana.  Havana  has  a  modern  baseball  stadium  seating  50,000 
to  60,000  fans  ;  however,  the  State  Department  has  refused  to  permit  an  American 
baseball  team  to  travel  to  Cuba  for  the  last  two  years.  This  has  been  done  by 
refusing  to  validate  the  players'  passports. 

Cuba  has  informally  invited  the  Commissioner  of  Baseball  to  arrange  to  send 
a  major  league  team  to  Havana  to  play  the  Cuban  national  team  after  the  World 
Series  this  fall  or  during  spring  training  next  year.  Since  baseball  is  Cuba's 
number  one  sport  and  our  national  pasttime,  a  game  between  United  States 
major  league  players  and  the  powerful  Cuban  team  will  be  of  common  interest 
to  literally  millions  of  people  in  the  two  countries.  Further,  it  will  signify  the 
suspension  of  hostile  relations  between  the  two  countries,  as  did  the  United 
States-Chinese  ping-pong  matches. 

Secretarv  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  indicated  in  his  Houston  speech  of  March  1, 
1975  that  changes  in  United  States  relations  with  Cuba  will  be  considered  only 
after  the  OAS  sanctions  are  repealed,  and  then  will  be  heavily  influenced  by 
the  external  policies  of  the  Cuban  government.  Cuba's  invitation  to  major  league 
baseball  is  a  friendly  gesture  of  expressing  Cuba's  external  policy  toward  the 

United  States.  ^     ,      ,  i.    * 

Sports  exchanges  can  and  should  play  an  important  part  in  the  development  ot 
friendlier  United  States-Cuban  relations.  Since  United  States  trade  with  Cuba  is 
not  likely  to  be  of  significant  volume  and  since  there  are  a  number  of  problems 
to  be  resolved  between  the  two  countries  {e.g.,  settlement  of  U.S.  expropriation 
claims,  the  Guantanamo  Base  lease,  uniting  of  Cuban  families,  Cuban  political 
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prisoners),  sports,  cultural,  scientific  and  social  exchanges  should  provide  the 
basis  for  dialogue,  accommodation  and  cooperation  between  the  two  governments 
and  their  peoples  in  the  initial  stages  of  resuming  more  amicable  relations. 

The  State  Department  should  not  be  allowed  to  continue  denying  the  requests 
of  major  league  baseball  to  send  teams  to  Cuba.  Two  years  of  such  denials  are 
plain  evidence  of  the  need  for  a  Congressional  resolution  permitting  United 
States-Cuban  baseball  play. 


Statement  of  Dr.  Robert  P.  Foster,  Chairman,  Foreign  Relations 
Commission,  the  American  Legion 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcommittee :  I  wish  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  the  opportunity  to  submit  for  your  consideration  the  views  of  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  on  the  Cuban  policy  of  the  United  States. 

In  1962  the  United  States  declared  an  economic  boycott  on  Cuba  because  of  the 
expropriation  of  American  assets  in  Cuba  by  the  Castro  government.  In  1964  the 
Organization  of  American  States  followed  suit.  As  a  result,  until  quite  recently 
very  few  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  traded  with  Cuba  or  maintained 
any  other  form  of  political  or  economic  relations  with  that  nation. 

The  American  Legion  has  always  supported  United  States  policy  regarding 
Cuba.  From  1961  forward,  our  national  conventions  annually  passed  resolutions 
condemning  Castro's  illegal  actions,  including  his  dangerous  efforts  to  subvert, 
infitrate,  and  destroy  other  Latin  American  governments.  We  have  condemned 
the  Soviet's  use  of  military  bases  in  Cuba.  We  have  attacked  Castro's  violations 
of  human  rights  in  his  own  country  and  his  exhortations  that  other  Latin  Ameri- 
cans do  the  same  in  their  own  lands. 

The  most  recent  resolution  of  The  American  Legion  on  Cuba,  R-368-74,  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  our  National  Convention  in  Miami  Beach,  Florida,  on 
August  20-22,  1974.  I  have  appended  a  copy  of  that  resolution  to  this  testimony 
for  your  information.  In  essence,  this  resolution  calls  for  continuation  of  the 
economic  boycott  of  Communist  Cuba  and  opposes  any  form  of  diplomatic  or  con- 
sular recognition  of  Castro's  government  until  Castro  clearly  and  completely  ends 
his  attempts  to  subvert  other  Western  Hemispheric  governments  and  eliminate 
Soviet  military  bases  in  Cuba. 

In  the  past  year  or  so,  we  have  seen  a  tendency  developing  in  the  Congress 
toward  recognition  of  Cuba.  We  must  say  candidly  that  we  have  not  seen  such  a 
movement  among  the  American  public.  We  are  frankly  disturbed  and  puzzled  at 
this  trend  since  it  does  not  seem  to  us  to  represent  the  thinking  of  an  important 
segment  of  the  American  public. 

And  so  we  must  ask  ourselves  what  has  changed  in  the  relationship  between 
Cuba  and  the  United  States  in  the  past  year  or  two  to  warrant  Congressional 
moves  to  end  the  economic  boycott  and  move  closer  to  re-establishing  diplomatic 
relations  with  Cuba?  Has  Castro  changed  his  ideology?  Has  he  severed  his  satel- 
lite alliance  with  the  Soviet  Union?  Has  he  pledged  his  government  to  respect 
the  human  rights  of  his  own  people?  Has  he  stopped  exporting  subversion  and 
training  guerrillas  from  other  Latin  countries  in  Cuba? 

The  answers  to  all  of  these  questions  are  "No."  Castro  continues  to  advocate 
violent  revolution  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  He  has  trained  guerrilla  leaders, 
labor  agitators,  and  students  and  sent  them  back  to  Uruguay,  Brazil,  Argentina, 
Bolivia,  and  other  of  his  neighboring  nations  to  foment  revolution  and  to  engage 
in  organized  urban  terrorism. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  a  stranglehold  on  Cuba  today.  It  operates  military  air- 
craft out  of  Cuban  airfields  to  spy  upon  the  United  States  defenses.  It  uses 
Cuban  ports  for  its  naval  vessels,  including  nuclear  missile  submarines.  It  has 
succeeded  in  binding  the  Cuban  economy  to  the  needs  of  the  communist  bloc  in 
Eastern  Europe ;  Cuba  is  after  all  the  only  non-European  communist  member  of 
COMECON. 

And  we  must  not  forget  that  Castro  still  has  political  prisoners  in  his  jails — 
25  years  and  more  after  his  rise  to  power  in  Cuba.  He  operates  a  closed,  commu- 
nist society.  There  is  no  freedom  there.  The  press  echoes  the  party  line.  There  is 
no  opposition  voice  allowed  at  all.  Castro  has  never  allowed  elections  of  any  sort 
for  the  national  government.  Is  there  any  respect  for  human  rights  and  human 
dignity  in  these  policies? 

The  answer  again  is  no — Castro  has  no  intention  of  altering  his  inhuman 
and  totalitarian  policies.  Why,  then,  should  we  reward  him  for  past  and  present 
indignities  by  reestablishing  trade  relations? 
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Some  people  may  say  that  by  improving  relations  with  Cuba  we  stand  the 
chance  of  seeing  Castro  soften  his  policies  at  home  and  abroad.  Recent  experi- 
ence with  mainland  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  do  not  support  such  a  thesis. 
Communist  countries  must  maintain  rigid  control  over  the  minds  and  bodies 
of  their  subject  to  prevent  dissent  and  revolt.  Cuba  is  no  different  and  we 
should  not  delude  ourselves  on  that  score. 

Others  may  maintain  that  trade  with  Cuba  will  be  beneficial  to  both  our 
nations.  Cuba,  however,  is  a  small  and  limited  market  as  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned.  It  is  unlikely  to  prove  to  be  a  good  market  either,  so  long 
as  the  communist  economic  structure  dominates  that  country. 

The  American  Legion  firmly  believes  that  it  would  not  be  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  United  States  to  remove  the  economic  boycott  of  Cuba  at  this  time.  We 
believe  it  would  be  harmful  to  the  interests  of  the  free  world — a  world  already 
shaken  by  the  fall  of  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia.  We  believe  the  boycott 
should  be  retained  until  the  Cuban  government  begins  to  live  up  to  its  respon- 
sibilities in  international  affairs  and  in  its  treatment  of  its  own  citizens. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  submit  this  testimony  to  your  subcommi- 
tees  and  I  respectfully  request  that  it  be  made  a  part  of  the  permanent  record 
of  the  hearings.  Also  that  it  be  made  available  to  all  Members  of  both  sub- 
committees. 

57th  National  Convention  of  the  American  Legion  Held  in  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  August  19,  20,  21,  1975 

Resolution  No.  335 
Committee :  Foreign  Relations 
Subject :  "Cuba" 

Whereas,  The  United  States  broke  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba  on  Jan- 
uary 3,  1961,  and  the  Organization  of  American  States  has  conducted  a  total 
economic  boycott  of  that  nation  since  19(>4,  becau.se  of  the  aggressive  and  sub- 
versive activities  of  the  Castro  regime  ;  and 

Whereas,  United  States  public  policy,  as  proclaimed  in  Public  Law  87-733,  of 
October  3,  1962,  calls  for  action  to  prevent  the  export  of  Cuban  aggression  or 
subversion  to  any  other  part  of  this  hemisphere ;  and 

Whereas,  The  Castro  regime  has  been  active  in  organizing  Communist  guerrilla 
operations  and  training  other  Latin  Americans  for  operations  in  other  Latin 
American  countries ;  and 

Whereas,  Certain  members  of  the  United  States  Congress  as  well  as  repre- 
sentatives of  our  Government,  and  others  are  now  advocating  the  resumption 
of  diplomatic  and  commercial  ties  with  Cuba,  on  the  pretext  that  Cuba  is  no 
longer  effectively  exporting  revolution  and  that  its  collaboration  with  Soviet 
Russia  is  not  dangerous  to  American  national  security  ;  and 

Whereas,  The  U.S.  Government  recently  permitted  foreign  subsidiaries  of 
Ford,  General  Motors  and  Chrysler  to  ship  automobiles  and  trucks  from  Argen- 
tina to  Cuba;  at  an  April,  1974  meeting  of  Western  Hemisphere  foreign  min- 
isters, the  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  agreed  to  a  Mexican  proposal  that  hemisphere 
governments  be  polled  on  whether  they  want  Cuba  invited  to  their  next  foreign 
ministers  conference,  and  a  U.S.  subsidiary  in  Canada  announced  it  will  sell  14 
million  dollars  worth  of  locomotives  to  Cuba  ;  and 

Whereas,  at  the  recent  May  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  OAS  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  it  appeared  to  be  the  sentiment  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
that  the  economic  boycott  of  Cuba  imposed  by  that  organization  in  1964  should 
be  removed  speedily  and  a  formula  was  adopted  by  which  the  end  of  the  boycott 
could  come  as  early  as  this  summer  ;  and 

Whereas,  Castro  now  indicates  a  desire  to  reestablish  commercial  and  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  United  States ;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  bv  The  American  Legion  in  National  Convention  assembled  in 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  August  19,  20,  21.  1975  that  we  aflSrm  the  continuing 
policy  of  The  American  Legion  against  the  Castro  regime  of  Cuba,  first  an- 
nounced in  our  National  Convention  held  in  Miami,  Florida,  October  15-20,  1960 ; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  we  urge  the  United  States  to  continue  its  policy  relating  to 
Cuba  as  proclaimed  in  Public  Law  87-773,  and  to  continue  its  economic  boycott 
of  Cuba,  in  cooperation  with  the  OAS,  if  possible,  but  alone,  if  necessary,  and 
refuse  to  enter  into  any  form  of  diplomatic,  consular  or  commercial  relations 
with  Castro's  government. 


Statement  of  Thomas  L.  Hughes,  Esq. 

The  following  is  submitted  as  a  statement  of  the  views  of  Thomas  L.  Hughes, 
Esquire,  a  United  States  citizen  living  in  Caracas,  Venezuela,  with  respect  to 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  with  respect  to 
Cuba,  and  for  other  purposes  (H.R.  6382)  presently  under  consideration  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the  House  Committee  on 
International  Relations. 

My  name  is  Thomas  L.  Hughes.  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  an 
attorney  admitted  to  practice  in  New  York  and  in  the  Republic  of  Venezuela.  I 
haA'e  lived  in  Venezuela  for  nineteen  years.  I  am  a  member  of  a  binational  law 
firm,  representing  primarily  U.S.  companies.  I  am  filing  this  statement  on  my 
own  behalf,  as  a  concerned  citizen,  and  not  on  behalf  of  my  firm  or  any  of  my 
clients. 

U.S.  branches  or  subsidiaries  in  Venezuela  are  presently  prohibited  from 
trading  with  Cuba  pursuant  to  provisions  of  U.S.  law,  primarily  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act  of  1917  as  extended  to  Cuba  in  the  early  1960's.  Venezuela, 
at  that  time,  as  a  victim  of  Cuban  intervention,  also  broke  relations  with  Cuba, 
and,  with  other  OAS  members,  applied  economic  sanctions.  Until  recently,  there- 
fore, there  was  no  confiict  between  U.S.  and  Venezuelan  law  in  barring  U.S. 
companies  in  Venezuela  from  trading  with  Cuba. 

Now,  however,  there  has  been  a  significant  change  in  Venezuela's  relations  with 
Cuba.  Diplomatic  relations  have  been  re-established.  Venezuela  has  been  a  leader 
in  advocating  the  lifting  of  OAS  sanctions,  and — and  this  is  very  important — 
will  trade  with  Cuba,  whether  or  not  OAS  sanctions  are  formally  suspended. 
Already  Venezuela  has  named  an  ambassador  to  Cuba,  and  various  companies 
have  been  asked  by  the  Venezuelan  government  to  trade  with  Cuba.  One  of  our 
U.S.  clients  was  asked  recently  by  the  Venezuelan  Institute  of  Foreign  Trade,  a 
government  agency,  whether  it  could  ship  certain  manufactured  products  to 
Cuba. 

This  Committee  will  remember  the  adver.se  reaction  in  Latin  America  to  the 
1974  Trade  Act,  which  included  a  provision  considered  discriminatory  and  unfair 
as  regards  Venezuela  and  Ecuador.  I  assure  you,  that  uproar  will  be  mild  in 
comparison  to  that  which  will  occur  the  day  Venezuela  wants  American  oil 
companies  to  ship  crude  to  Cuba  and  the  companies  .say  they  are  prohibited  from 
doing  so  by  U.S.  law.  One  of  the  great  arguments  of  Latin  Americans  against 
U.S.  investment  or  in  favor  of  strict  controls  of  such  investment  has  always  been 
that  decisions  vitally  affecting  the  economy  of  the  host  country  are  taken  in 
Washington  or  boardrooms  in  New  York,  Chicago  and  Detroit.  If  U.S.  subsidiaries 
or  branches  abroad  refuse  to  follow  host  country  policy  of  trading  with  Cuba 
and  resist  Government  pressure  to  do  so,  what  greater  proof  could  exist  as  to 
the  validity  of  this  argument? 

This  committee  action  would  go  far,  in  my  opinion,  to  prevent  future  adverse 
reactions  in  Venezuela  akin  to  the  past  outcry  in  Argentina  over  the  refusal  of 
automobile  and  tire  companies  to  ship  to  Cuba. 

Let  us,  for  once,  try  a  little  preventive  medicine,  instead  of  having  con- 
stantly to  react  to  crises.  Unless  remedial  legislation  is  in  place  prior  to  the 
demands  on  U.S.  subsdiaries  in  third  countries  to  trade  with  Cuba,  we  will  have 
more  confrontations  and  conflagrations  to  put  out. 

The  Administration  has  stated  on  several  occasions  that  this  is  an  academic, 
or  at  least  not  an  immediate,  problem.  The  implication  is  that  in  the  course  of 
events  the  United  States  will  restore  bilateral  trade  with  Cuba  and  third-country 
prohibitions  will  thus  automatically  cease.  Not  so !  The  problem  is  upon  us  now-. 
As  I  stated,  one  of  our  U.S.  clients  has  already  been  asked  to  ship  to  Cuba  and 
fortunately  had  scheduling  problems  in  production  which  temporarily  avoided  the 
issue.  Obtaining  a  waiver  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  or  the  U.S 
Treasury  on  a  case-by-case  basis  is  no  solution  either,  since  the  mere  fact  of 
having  to  go  to  a  foreign  (as  to  Venezuela)  government  for  permission  to  sell 
to  Cuba  is  offensive  to  sovereign  pride. 
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I  therefore  urge  the  immediate  action,  by  law  and/or  Executive  action,  to  lift 
those  restrictions  on  U.S.  subsidiaries  abroad  which  prevent  them  from  trading 
with  Cuba  in  accordance  with  their  host  country's  national  policy. 

Thank  you. 


Statement  or  Donald  Gregc,  Consultant 

SUBJECT 

On  the  general  matter  of  post-embargo  trade  resumption  with  the  Republic 
of  Cuba  and  specifically  on  the  matter  of  the  commercial  importation  of  Cuban- 
made  cigars  for  sale  in  the  United  States  market. 

MY  QUALIFICATIONS 

My  name  is  Donald  Gregg,  I  am  a  U.S.  citizen  and  I  reside  at  19  Locust  Drive, 
Montclair,  New  Jersey  07042. 

From  1946  until  1975  I  was  employed  by  Faber,  Coe  and  Gregg,  Inc.,  now  of 
231  Johnson  Avenue,  Newark,  New  Jersey  07108  in  various  sales  and  marketing 
capacities  and  for  the  last  seventeen  years  as  President  and  Chief  Executive 
Officer  until  my  retirement  in  February  1975.  During  that  period  and  until  the 
embargo,  that  company  was  the  largest  U.S.  importer  and  national  marketer  of 
Cuban-made  cigars,  consistently  handling  half  the  total  trade  in  units  and 
about  two-thirds  of  the  trade  in  market  value.  During  my  career  with  that 
Company  and  through  it,  I  was  responsible,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  single 
person  in  the  Cigar  Industry,  for  fostering  the  growth  of  annual  U.S.  consump- 
tion of  Cuban-made  cigars  from  about  10,000,000  units  in  1950  to  28,000,000  units 
in  1959,  a  period  during  which  U.S.  per  capita  cigar  consumption  (males  21  and 
over)  was  static  at  130  cigars  a  year. 

MY  VIEWS 

I  am  advised  that  the  Cigar  Association  of  America,  Inc.  has  submitted  a 
statement  to  your  Committee  proposing  a  selective  lifting  of  the  Embargo  in 
that  their  domestic  manufacturing  members  would  be  permitted  immediately 
(post-embargo)  to  import  available  Cuban  leaf  tobacco  but  Cuban-made  cigars 
would  be  embargoed  for  at  least  one  year  after  that  and  even  then  would  be 
imported  on  a  probably-unenforceable  quota  basis. 

I  respectfully  urge  your  Committee  to  reject  this  C.A.A.  proposal  for  the 
following  reasons : 

(1)  It  constitutes  "protectionism"  at  its  worst.  It  is  our  stated  national  goal 
in  the  current  G.A.T.T.  negotiations  to  eliminate  or  reduce  "non-tariflf  barriers 
to  trade."  This  C.A.A.  proposal  is  patently  contrary  in  spirit  to  this  larger  U.S. 
U.S.  objective. 

(2)  The  domestic  cigar  manufacturers  would  gain  a  nebulous  short-term 
advantage  under  this  C.A.A.  proposal.  Current  reports  from  other  cigar  import- 
ing countries  presently  trading  with  Cuba  raise  questions  as  to  the  general 
quality  of  currently  offered  Cuban  cigar  leaf-tobacco.  More  importantly,  these 
foreign  reports  raise  serious  questions  as  to  immediately  available  post-embargo 
quantities  of  leaf  tobacco  for  U.S.  cigar  manufactures.  Thus,  this  C.A.A.  pro- 
posal is  based  more  on  hope  than  reality. 

Moreover,  the  availability  of  post-embargo  Cuban-made  cigars  for  the  U.S. 
market  is  questionable.  It  has  been  reported  that  cigars  are  rationed  to  the 
Cuban  public  so  as  to  favor  export  production.  In  1972,  Cuba  is  reported  to  have 
exported  about  94,000,000  cigars,  the  most  since  the  revolution,  but  many  of  Cuba's 
traditional  foreign  customers  were  short-shipped.  Thus,  how  many,  if  any  cigars 
Cuba  could  divert  to  the  post-embargo  U.S.  market  is  moot.  Even  if  one  assumes 
Cuba  would  make  10%  of  their  production  available  for  the  U.S.,  say  10,000,000 
cigars  in  post-embargo  year-one,  it  would  be  only  one  sixth  of  one  per  cent  of 
the  current  U.S.  cigar  consumption  of  six  billion  cigars  yearly.  Thus,  the  protec- 
tion requested  by  this  C.A.A.  proposal  is  fatuous. 
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(3)  Indeed,  U.S.  cigar  manufacturers'  long-term  self-interest  would  be  dam- 
aged if  this  C.A.A.  proposal  were  implemented.  Domestic  cigar  manufacturers 
using  Cuban  leaf-tobacco  have  always  labeled  their  product  as  "all-Havana", 
"clear  Havana",  "blended  with  Havana,"  etc.  The  sole  purpose  of  this  was  to 
hitch-hike  on  the  world  wide  prestige  of  Cuban-made  cigars.  Thus,  by  temporarily 
eliminating  even  a  trickle  of  Cuban-made  cigars,  this  C.A.A.  proposal  would 
eliminate  the  quality  bench-mark  to  which  the  domestic  manufacturers  have 
traditionally  referenced  their  products. 

(4)  A  last  problem,  more  or  less  unrelated  to  the  foregoing,  is  the  tariffs  that 
may  be  applicable  to  the  post-embargo  importation  of  Cuban-made  cigars. 

In  the  Kennedy  Round  of  G.A.T.T.  negotiations  U.S.  duties  on  foreign  cigars 
with  an  F.O.B.  price  abroad  of  15  cents  each  or  more  were  reduced,  as  of  1973, 
to  95  cents  per  pound  specific  and  5%  ad  valorum.  The  original  statutory  rate 
for  products  of  Communist  countries  (so  designated)  remains  at  $4.50  per  pound 
specific  and  25%  ad  valorum.  If  the  latter  designation  applied,  post-embargo, 
Cuban-made  cigars  as  compared  to  other  premium  priced  cigars  imported  into 
the  United  States  would  be  discriminated  against  in  tariffs  at  375%  specific  and 
500%  ad  valorum.  (Generally  .speaking,  Cuban  leaf  tobacco  would  be  discrimi- 
nated against  at  only  about  178%.)  This  would  result  in  U.S.  customers  paying 
approximately  one  third  more  at  retail  for  Cuban  cigars  versus  competitive  im- 
ported products,  a  har.sh  marketing  obstacle  for  Cuba  but  a  big  advantage  for 
U.S.  cigar  manufacturers. 

In  these  circumstances  and  assuming  it  should  become  U.S.  policy  to  foster 
neighborly  commercial  relations  with  Cuba,  it  would  be  an  empty  gesture  indeed 
to  lift  the  Embargo  with  these  tariff  barriers  remaining.  While  recognizing  that 
complex  foreign  policy  questions  are  involved,  I  submit  that  it  is  within  the 
province  of  your  Committee  to  study  ways  to  ameliorate  this  tariff  obstacle  not 
just  for  cigars  but  for  Cuban  leaf-tobacco. 

June  17, 1975. 


Statement  of  Lewis  T.  Kane 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  submit  this  statement  concerning  the  possible  nor- 
malization of  U.S.-Ciiban  trade  relations  for  the  record 
of  your  hearings  on  this  subject. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  assistance  of  m.y 
attorney,  Eugene  A.  Theroux,  Esquire  of  Washington,  D.C., 
for  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  this  statement. 

As  a  small  businessman  whose  work  of  most  of 
a  lifetime  was  expropriated  by  the  Cuban  Government,  I 
hope  to  offer  a  personal  perspective  as  to  why  the  Congress 
should  demand  prompt  and  complete  repayment  of  U.S.  claims 
against  Cuba  as  a  condition  for  the  normalization  of  U.S.- 
Cuban relations. 

My  own  losses,  and  those  of  my  family  members, 
have  been  certified  by  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission.   These  losses  grew  out  of  the  confiscation  by 
the  Cuban  State  of  a  family  company,  Cuban  Truck  and  Equipment, 
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Inc.,  which  I  founded  in  Cuba  with  my  two  brothers  in 
1946.   The  company  became  Agencia  de  Tractores  y  Equipos, 
S.A.  in  1954.   In  October,  19  60,  our  company  and  all 
its  assets  were  seized  by  the  Castro  Government,  and  the 
work  of  sixteen  years  was  scattered  to  the  winds. 

First,  and  most  important,  if  the 
Commission's  decisions  mean  anything,  I  believe  they 
should  assure  that  claimants  will  receive  full  and  prompt 
repayment  for  property  expropriated  by  the  Castro  Government. 
Although  Communist  and  some  Third  World  countries  interpret 

the  laws  governing  nationalization  differently  than  we 

1/ 
do  in  the  United  States,    we  should  apply  the  law  as 

interpreted  by  the  United  States.   This 

country  has  defined  the  obligations  of  a  State  which 

nationalizes  foreign  assets  in  the  Restatement,  Second, 

Foreign  Relations  Law  of  the  United  States  (1965)  .   In  relevant 

part,  this  law  provides  that  "full  value  should  be  paid 

w'  in   the  seized  property  either  (a)  represents  a  foreign 

j.nvestment  or  transa.tion.-.  which  had  been  'invited' 

or  (b)  was  an  oper.  -...ic  enterprise  taken  over  as  a  going 

concern.   Most  of  the  property  seized  by  Cuba,  and  certainly 

2/ 
my  own  loss,  falls  into  this  category  '— ' 

l7   See  Virginia  Journal  of  International  Law,  March  1972,  p. 213, 

2/   Sidney  Friedberg,  Virginia  Journal  of  International  Law 
~   May  1970,  Volume  10,  p. 282. 
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The  Foreign  Relations  Law  is  founded  on 

a  universal  principle  applicable  to  all  nations. 

Communist  or  otherwise.   This  principle,  based  on  ideas  of 

simple  equity  or  justice,  holds  that  if  one  person  harms 

another  then  the  offender  must  compensate  the  person  he 

injures.   S.N.  Guha  Roy,  a  former  judge  of  the  High  Court 

of  Calcutta,  spoke  of  this  fundamental  principle  when  he 

stated: 

"That  a  wrong  done  to  an 
individual  must  be  redressed 
by  the  offender  himself  or 
by  someone  else  against  whom 
the  sanction  of  the  community 
may  be  directed  is  one  of  those 
timeless  axioms  of  justice 
without  which  social  life  is 
unthinkable . " 

The  sentiment  of  Judge  Roy  is  echoed  in  the 

opinion  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  when  in  one  of 

1/ 
its  holdings  the  Court  stated: 

"It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state 
that  the  arbitrary  dissolution  of 
a  corporation,  the  confisca- 
tion of  its  assets  and  the  repudia- 
tion of  its  obligation  by  decrees, 
is  contrary  to  our  sense  of 
justice  and  equity." 

Given  the  United  States'  Foreign  Relations  Law 

the  universal  principle  of  equity,  and  simple  common  sense,  I 

believe  it  was  wrong  for  Cuba  to  take,  without  full 

37   S.N.  Guha  Roy,  American  Journal  of  International  Law,  Oct.  1961, 
p,  863. 

£/   Vladikavkazsky  Ry.  v.  N.Y.  Trust  Co.,  263  N.Y.369,  378,  189 
N.E.456,  460. 
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compensation,  the  property  of  Americans  in  Cuba.   The  United 
States  Congress  can,  and  should  assure  that  this  wrong 
is  corrected. 

For  the  small  businessman  like  myself,  and 
the  5,000  other  individuals  who  have  claims  outstanding 
against  Cuba,  the  Congress  provides  our  last  chance  for 
complete  repayment.   Unlike  the  large  corporations  who  had 
holdings  expropriated,  we  have  not  been  able  to  absorb  our 
losses  into  a  worldwide  financial  structure.   For  us,  Castro's 
acts  of  confiscation  destroyed  a  small  family  concern, 
and  nearly  our  entire  lives   financial  assets.   We  suffered 
a  calamity.   We  lost  everything  in  Cuba.   Now  we  ask  that 
Congress  use  its  strength  to  help  us  recover  the  total  value 
of  our  assets. 

Beyond  my  belief  that  we  are  entitled  to 
complete  compensation,  I  suggest  that  the  Congress  recognize 
the  magnitude  of  the  Cuban  claims  and  their  relationship  to 
past  and  possible  future  claims.   For  both  corporations 
and  individuals,  the  total  amount  of  the  claims  presently 
awarded  by  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  to  Cuban 
claimants  is  $1.8  billion.   This  amount  is  almost  three 
times  larger  than  the  total  amount  of  claims  awarded  for  U.S. 
interests  that  were  expropriated  in  all  of  the  following 
countries:  Yugoslavia,  Panama,  Poland,  Bulgaria,  Hungary, 
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Rumania,  Italy,  the  Soviet  Union,  Czechoslovokia,  and 

5/ 
China. 

In  the  past,  the  United  States  has,  quite 
frankly,  been  at  best  a  mediocre  advocate  for  the  interests 
of  its  citizens.   The  Department  of  State  has  always 
negotiated  only  a  fractional  percentage  of  compensation 
for  American  private  property  expropriated  by  foreign  forces. 
I  do  not  believe  our  State  Department  has  ever  succeeded  in 
gaining  100  cents  on  lost  dollars,  much  less  interest. 
Why  not?   I  do  not  know.   I  certainly  hope  the  Congress 
will  insist  on  complete  repayment  with  respect  to  claims 
against  Cuba.   There  is  far  too  much  money  involved  in 
Cuban  claims  for  Congress  not  to  seek  to  stiffen  the 
backbone  of  our  negotiators. 

Unlike  the  U. S.-Czechoslovokian  claims  situation, 
where  the  United  States  had  control  over  $100  million 
worth  of  Czech  gold,  the  Cuban  Government  surely  knows 
that  there  is  only  $30  million  worth  of  Cuban  assets  in 

i./ 

the  United  States.     For  this  reason,  the  instruction  of 
the  Congress  to  our  negotiators  to  recover  fully  U.S.  claims 
will  be  all  the  more  essential. 


57   Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission,  Annual  Report  to 

the  Congress  for  the  Period  January  1  -  December  31,  1972 
pp.  34-37. 

6/   Statement  of  Richard  B.  Albrecht,  General  Counsel  of  the 
Treasury  Department  Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Trade  and 
Commerce  and  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Organizations 
of  the  House  Committee  on  International  Relations,  June  11, 
1975  p. 4. 
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Future  possibilities  of  expropriation  of 
United  States  interests  by  developing  nations  also  re- 
quire that  the  Congress  demand  total  compensation  from 
Cuba.   Of  the  $107  billion  directly  invested  by  the  United 
States  in  foreign  countries  in  1973,  $28  billion  was 
invested  in  developing  nations  where  the  possibility  of 

y 

future  nationalization  exists.     Though  I  do  not  predict 
that  all  of  these  countries  will  expropriate  U.S.  investments, 
we  should  be  aware  of  this  possibility.   If  Congress  does 
not  require  the  total  compensation  from  Cuba  a  dangerous 
precedent  exists  for  any  future  negotiations  over  expropriated 
interests.   The  signal  will  have  been  given  to  those 
nations  that  they  may  with  impunity  nationalize  $2  8  billion 
worth  of  U.S.  property.   Without  the  worry  of  ever  having 
to  compensate  fully  the  U.S.  property  owners,  they  may 
actually  be  encouraged  to  confiscate  such  property  on  the 
belief  that  only  much  later,  if  ever,  will  restitution  be 
required,  and  then  only  on  the  basis  of  a  few  cents  or  the 
certifiable  dollar  loss,  without  either  interest  or  an  inflation 
factor.   Moreover,  companies  and  individuals  who  invest  in 
foreign  countries  should  be  able  to  do  so  knowing  that 
their  own  Government  will  support  them  if  their  property  is 
seized. 


77   Survey  of  Current  Business,  United  States  Department  of 
~"   Commerce,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  August,  1974,  Volume 
54,  Number  8,  Part  II,  pp.  16-19. 
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If  our  Government  concludes  that  foreign 
policy  considerations  are  more  important  than  foreign 
investments  of  its  citizens,  that  it  should  trade  away 
private  losses  of  its  citizens  to  achieve  larger  diplomatic 
objectives,  then  the  United  States  Government  should  be 
willing  to  pay  the  difference  between  the  settlement 
amount  and  the  certified  losses  of  its  citizens. 

To  do  otherwise  is  to  tax  private  claimants 
suffering  real  losses  to  underwrite,  without  their  consent, 
certain  diplomatic  moves  with  which  they  may  even  be  in 
total  disagreement.   The  early  settlers  of  this  country 
threw  British  Tea  in  the  Boston  Harbor  for  less. 

While  considering  the  question  of  compensa- 
tion, I  ask  also  that  the  Congress  keep  in  mind  the  strong 
bargaining  position  of  the  United  States.   Even  though 
Cuba  owes  the  U.S.  claimants  $1.8  billion  and  we  possess 
Cuban  assets  worth  only  $30  million,  the  United  States 
holds  a  chip  of  unquestionable  value:  the  Cuban  Government 
certainly  desires  a  lifting  of  the  embargo,  a  liberalization 
of  trade  and  eventually  most  favored  nation  trade  status. 
Due  to  several  unknown  variables,    it  is  difficult  to  estimate 


8/   See  the  Statement  of  Arthur  T.  Downey,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  East-West  Trade,  Before  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the 
House  International  Relations  Committee. 
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accurately  the  future  volume  of  U.S. -Cuban  trade. 

However,  little  doubt  exists  that  the  Cuban  Government 

is  attempting  to  break  out  of  its  diplomatic  and  commercial 

isolation  and  is  very  desirous  of  trading  with  the  United 

States.   By  tying  increased  trade  to  complete  compensation 

for  expropriated  investments  the  Congress  can,  if  it  has 

the  will,  attain  both  detente  and  the  repayment  of  U.S.  property 

taken  by  Castro.   There  is  no  need  for  our  State  Department 

to  sacrifice  what  is  justifiably  ours  for  the  sake  of  detente. 

We  have  the  diplomatic  means  at  our  disposal  to  achieve 

both  goals,  and  we  should  not  be  afraid  to  stand  firm 

and  bargain  hard. 

One  of  your  colleagues  in  the  other  body. 

Senator  Mike  Gravel,  aptly  summed  up  the  relationship 

between  detente  and  the  compensation  for  claims  when,  before 

the  Senate  Finance  Committee  considering  the  question  of 

Czechoslovokian  claims,  he  stated: 

"I  am  a  foremost  advocate  of 
detente. . .But  I  will  tell  you, 
detente  built  upon  sand  is  not  going 
to  have  the  proper  foundation,  and 
the  inertia  behind  this  approach 
is  that  we  can  buy  friendship  in  the 
economic  area.   Well,  you  cannot 
buy  friendship  in  the  economic  area 
any  more  than  you  can  in  the  military 
area  or  in  the  war-peace  area...  "9^/ 


9/   Senator  Mike  Gravel,  Executive  Session,  Czechoslovokia 
Claims  Settlement,  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Finance, 
September  11,  1974. 
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In  siam,  I  respectfully  ask  that  the  Congress 
keep  in  mind  the  $1.8  billion  in  claims  by  U.S.  citizens 
when  considering  the  more  general  question  of  U.S. -Cuban 
relations.   There  is  no  justification  for  less  than  a 
recovery  of  less  than  100  cents  back  on  our  confiscated 
property.   Three  times  as  much  money  was  lost  in  Cuba  than 
in  ten  other  countries,  and  any  settlement  with  Cuba  that 
requires  less  than  total  compensation  could  set  a  dangerous 
precedent.   The  fact  that  the  United  States  is  able 
diplomatically  to  achieve  both  detente  and  the  required 
compensation  should  be  important  considerations  of  any 
future  negotiations  with  Cuba.   Thank  you  for  affording  me 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  views. 


Statement  of  the  International  Rescue  Committee 

Cuban  Poutical  Prisoners 

1.  There  are  no  reliable  figures  about  the  number  of  Cuba's  political  prison- 
ers. A  strongly  pro-Castro  author  who  visited  Cuba  in  1973  and  had  access  to 
Cuban  judicial  authorities  and  penal  institutions,  reported  as  follows:   "Al- 
though no  current  figures  are  available,  the  number  of  political  prisoners  in 
Cuba  in  I965  was  estimated  as  20,000  by  Prime  Minister  Fidel  Castro. .. .There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  20,000  figure  has  been  reduced  over  the  years 
through  completed  terms  and  fewer  arrests."   (Robert  Cantor,  in  Cuba  Resource 
Center  Newsletter,  Volume  III,  No.  5-6,  December  1973) 

2.  Cuba's  political  prisoners  are  divided  into  two  groups,  those  who  have 
submitted  to  what's  referred  to  as  "reeducation"  or  rehabilitation"  ("Regimen 
Progresivo")  and  those  who  have  refused  to  do  so.  The  former  are  moved  from 
high-security  prisons  to  work  farms,  i.e.,  labor  camps,  from  which  they  have 
a  chance  of  being  released  upon  the  completion  of  their  terms  or  perhaps  even 
earlier.  The  latter  are  detained  in  high-security  jails  like  La  Cabana  in 
the  City  of  Havana  and  Boniato  in  Oriente.  Women  prisoners  who  have  refused 
to  submit  to  reeducation  were  being  held  at  Granja  "El  Nuevo  Amanacer,"  Kilo- 
metro  2^,  Carretera  El  Guatao-Punta  Brava,  in  the  Province  of  Havana. 

3.  Conditions  in  the  prisons  have  been  described  as  dismal  and  worse.  Lack 
of  food,  lack  of  water,  lack  of  medical  attention,  lack  of  space,  lack  of 
exercise  and  brutal  treatment  have  frequently  been  reported.  A  group  of 
prominent  prisoners  is  now  being  held  at  La  Cabana,  among  them  Huber  Matos, 
a  former  Major  in  Castro's  Army,  which  was  then  the  highest  rank;  Eloy 
Guttierez  Menoyeo,  a  former  student  leader;  ex-officers  Antonio  Lamas  and 
Silvino  Rodriguez;  also  Jose  Pujals,  Lauro  Blanco,  Jorge  Vails,  Cesar  Perez, 
Osvaldo  Figueroa  and  Artilino  Gomez.   (Another  student  leader,  a  pro-Castro 
activist  prior  to  Castro's  seizure  of  power,  Pedro  Luis  Boitel,  died  in  prison 
three  years  ago. ) 

(478) 
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Most  of  the  prisoners  listed  above  have  families  in  the  United  States. 
Many  of  their  family  members  have  since  become  American  citizens.   It  is,  in 
consequence,  a  proper  concern  to  inquire  into  the  reasons  why  they  should  not 
be  released  after  so  many  years  of  detention.   (The  wife  and  children  of  Huber 
Matos  live  in  New  Jersey. ) 

k.     The  official  position  of  the  United  States  was  first  formulated  in  con- 
nection with  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding  which  established  the  Cuban 
Refugee  Airlift  in  1965.  The  United  States  then  offered  to  include  in  the 
airlift  agreement  a  provision  for  the  priority  movement  of  political  prisoners 
to  the  United  States.  When  Cuba  specifically  excluded  political  prisoners, 
the  U.S.  government  reaffirmed  its  readiness  to  grant  entry  to  the  United 
States  to  Cuba's  political  prisoners  and  stated:   "The  Government  of  the  United 
States  regrets  that  at  this  time  the  Government  of  Cuba  has  not  permitted  pol- 
itical prisoners  to  be  included  under  the  terms  of  the  Memorandum  of  Understand- 
ing. The  Government  of  the  United  States  expresses  the  hope  that  the  Government 
of  Cuba  will  be  willing  to  reconsider  this  position.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  wishes  to  stress  the  particular  importance  which  such  reconsider- 
ation would  have  in  permitting  the  reunion  of  many  families." 

5.  In  1971  the  International  Rescue  Committee  in  conjunction  with  the  American 
branch  of  Amnesty  International  addressed  an  appeal  to  the  governments  of  Chile, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Mexico  and  the  United  Kingdom--five  nations  which  at  the  time 
had  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba  -  urging  them  to  intercede  on  behalf  of  pol- 
itical prisoners  in  Cuba.   It  is  not  known  whether  this  intercession,  if  it  took 
place,  bore  any  fruits. 

6.  What  is  most  appalling  in  the  case  of  Cuba's  political  prisoners  is  the  un- 
conscionable length  of  incarceration.  To  them  applies  what  Andrei  D.  Skharov 
stated  in  his  appeal  for  the  prisoners  in  the  Soviet  Union:  "Do  what  you  can, 
at  least  for  some  of  the  prisoners  -  the  women,  the  old  people,  those  who  are 
ill,  those  who  have  been  tried  more  than  once. .. .Bring  about  the  immediate  re- 
lease of  all  who  have  been  incarcerated  for  more  than  fifteen  years,  the  majci- 
mum  term  fixed  by  law." 

7.  Since  Cuba  is  quite  vocal  in  denouncing  the  treatment  meted  out  to  the 
prisoners  of  the  Chilean  Junta,  she  cannot  reasonably  claim  interference  in 
internal  affairs  if  the  subject  of  her  own  political  prisoners  is  raised. 
The  humanitarian  concern  for  the  reunion  of  families  separated  for  a  decade 
and  longer  legitimates  the  expression  of  hope  that  the  prisoners  will  be 
freed  and  permitted  to  leave  whenever,  wherever  and  at  whatever  level  a 
dialogue  with  Cuba  is  being  conducted. 
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8.  Many  women  who  have  refused  to  be  reeducated  are  victims  of  the  Cuban 
version  of  Gulag  Archipelago,  among  them /as  of  January  1975,  were  Clara 
Alonso,  Maria  M.  Alvarex,  Zoila  Aguila,  Ana  Bustamante,  Teresa  Bustanzuri, 
Georgina  Cid,  Dolores  Correoso,  Nilda  Diaz,  Maria  Garcia  Rangel,  Felicia 
Garcia,  Leopoldina  Grau,  Albertina  O'Farrill,  Leonor  Olivera,  Nereida  Polo, 
Aracely  Rodriguez,  Aleja  Sanchez,  America  Quesada,  Caridad  Cabrera,  Lucrecia 
Sanchez,  Ofelia  Rodriguez,  Xiomara  Wong,  Esther  Castellanos,  Fidelinal  Suarez 
at  Granja  El  Nuevo  Amanecer;  Ana  Laza  Rodriguez,  Bertha  Aleman,  Maria  A. 
Fernandez,  Esther  Campos,  Miriam  Ortega  at  Havana;  and  Doris  Delgado  and 
Mercedes  Pena  at  the  Boniato  prison  in  Oriente. 

What  could  be  more  fitting  in  1975  -  International  Woman's  Year  - 
than  their  release? 


Statement  of  The  American  Association  of  Port  Authorities 

July  21,  1975. 
Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 

Chairman,  Suhcommittee  on  International  Trade  and  Commerce,  Committee  on 
International  Relations,  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  Thank  you  for  your  letter  inviting  The  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Port  Authorities  to  submit  its  views  in  conjunction  with  your  Sub- 
committee's consideration  of  legislation  to  facilitate  a  possible  relaxation  of  the 
U.S.  embargo  of  trade  with  Cuba. 

At  its  convention  last  fall  the  Association  unanimously  adopted  a  Resolution 
favoring  expansion  of  trade  with  Communist  countries  excluding  exports  of 
goods  of  strategic  character  and  I  would  like  to  commend  it  to  your  attention  : 

Whereas,  reciprocal  trade  fosters  economic  interdependence  and  acts  as  a 
binder  between  the  mutually  benefitting  participating  nations ;  and 

Whereas,  trade  with  Communist-controlled  covmtries,  excluding  export  of 
goods  of  strategic  character,  is  permitted  under  the  existing  laws  of  the  United 
States ;  and 

Whereas,  prevailing  legislation  in  fact  stipulates  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  encourage  trade  in  peaceful  goods  with  all  countries  with 
which  the  United  States  maintains  diplomatic  relations  and  authorizes  contin- 
uing liberalization  of  export  controls  ;  and 

Whereas,  the  growth  of  United  States  trade  with  Communist-controlled  coun- 
tries would  be  generally  impeded  by  the  lack  of  Most-Favored-Nation  status  and 
availability  of  Export-Import  Bank  credits ;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  The  American  Association  of  Port  Authorities  favors  expan- 
sion of  trade  in  non-strategic  goods  with  Communist-controlled  countries  and 
endorses  efforts  in  this  direction  including  the  granting  of  Most-Favored-Nation 
status  and  the  extension  of  appropriate  Export-Import  Bank  financing  when 
deemed  in  the  national  interest. 

I  hope  this  illustration  of  the  position  of  The  American  Association  of  Port 
Authorities  is  helpful  to  you  in  your  considerations. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Clifford  B.  O'Hara, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Commerce, 
The  American  Association  of  Port  Authorities. 
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Statement  of  Robert  M.  Norris,  PREsroENT,  National 

Foreign  Trade  Council,  Inc. 

Jtn.Y  23,  1975. 
Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  International  Trade  and  Commerce,  Committee  on 

International  Relations,  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Donald  M.  Fraser, 

Chairman,     Subcommittee     on    International     Organizations,     C&mmittee     on 
International  Relations,  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chairmen  Bingham  and  Fraser  :  We  appreciate  the  invitation  in  your 
letter  of  June  25  for  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  to  express  its  views 
on  the  embargo  on  trade  with  Cuba  and  related  issues  concerning  which  your 
Subcommittees  have  been  conducting  hearings  in  the  consideration  of  a  bill. 
H.R.  6382,  which  would  remove  the  .specific  statutory  authority  for  the  current 
complete  embargo  on  trade  with  Cuba. 

The  National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  which  I  serve  as  President,  was  founded 
in  1914  and  its  membership  comprises  a  broad  cross  section  of  United  States 
companies  engaged  in  all  major  fields  of  international  trade  and  investment, 
including  manufacturers,  banks,  exporters  and  importers,  and  members  of  the 
shipping,  airlines,  insurance,  communications,  publishing,  advertising,  engineer- 
ing and  construction  industries. 

In  connection  with  your  Subcommittees'  reassessment  of  U.S.  trade  relations 
with  Cuba,  the  Council's  position  is  that  the  embargo  .should  not  be  removed 
until  Cuba  enters  into  a  firm  commitment  to  adequately  comi>ensate  U.S.  corpora- 
tions and  citizens  for  the  expropriation  of  their  properties,  and  that  such  com- 
pensation be  made  in  an  effective  and  realizable  form. 

We  believe  it  will  be  of  interest  to  your  Subcommittees  to  know  that  the 
Declaration  of  the  Sixty-First  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention  (which  was 
sponsored  by  our  Council )  supported  the  policy  of  our  Government  announced  in 
1972,  namely : 

".  .  .  when  a  country  expropriates  a  significant  U.S.  interest  without  making 
a  reasonable  provision  for  such  compensation  to  U.S.  citizens,  we  will  presume 
that  the  U.S.  will  not  extend  new  bilateral  economic  benefits  to  the  expropriat- 
ing country  unless  and  until  it  is  determined  that  the  country  is  taking  reason- 
able steps  to  provide  adequate  compensation  or  that  there  are  major  factors 
affecting  U.S.  interests  which  require  continuance  of  all  or  part  of  the.se  benefits." 

It  is  respectfully  requested  that  this  letter,  which  constitutes  a  statement  of 
views  on  behalf  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  be  included  in  the  record 
of  your  hearings. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  M.  Norms, 
President,  National  Foreign  Trade  Council. 
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Statement  of  Da\td  J.  Chapman,  Manager,  International  Mar- 
keting, Ampex  International,  a  Division  of  Ampex  Corporation 

August  4,  1975. 
Robert  M.  Norris, 

President,  National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  Inc., 
Meiv  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Norris  :  Thank  you  for  your  bulletin  of  July  23r(i  with  the  letter 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Cuban  Trade. 

Was  it  planned  that  your  letter  represented  the  attitude  of  the  majority  of 
members  of  the  organization?  Was  there  a  poll  of  members  or  a  vote?  If  so,  I  fear 
we  missed  it.  I  would  be  interested  in  hearing  how  the  decision  was  reached. 

My  own  opinion  is  opposed.  We  have  specific  trade  opportunities  with  Cuba 
now.  We  see  those  opportunities  vanish  to  the  Japanese  while  our  civil  servants 
continue  to  debate.  Your  letter,  it  seems  to  me,  is  an  invitation  to  civil  servants 
to  keep  on  debating  for  a  few  more  years.  Both  we  and  the  Cubans  possess  those 
folk  who  can  spend  years  at  the  task.  If  we  wait  for  all  elements  of  the  emo- 
tional issue  of  compensation  to  be  settled  before  we  engage  in  trade,  we  will 
never  engage  in  trade.  The  best  way,  it  seems  to  me,  to  get  some  of  that  money 
back  is  to  make  a  bit  of  profit  by  selling  things,  now. 

The  logical  first  step  is  to  start  trading.  We  as  commercial  people  are  going 
to  be  much  more  successful  in  getting  Cuban  money  back  .  .  .  perhaps  not  in 
the  same  exact  pockets,  but  at  least  into  this  country  .  .  .  than  governmental 
committees.  Please  let  the  governmental  discussions  follow  the  trade,  not 
precede  it. 

Sincerely, 

David  J.  Chapman, 
Manager,  International  Marketing. 
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Statement  of  Leonard  Woodcock,  President,  United 
Automobile,  Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America  (UAW) 

My  name  is  Leonard  Woodcock  and  I  am  President  of  the  United 
Automobile,    Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Implement  Workers  of  America  (UAW). 
I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  present  for  the  hearing  record  my  support  for 
repealing  the  U.S.    total  embargo  of  trade  with  Cuba. 

The  rationale,    for  almost  fifteen  years  of  political  and  economic  iso- 
lation of  Cuba,    evolved  out  of  U.S.    policy  reacting  to  Cuba's  expropriation  of 
American  property  and  its  early  accommodation  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  China 
for  economic  and  military  support.     Moreover,    Cuba's  purported  design  for  the 
export  of  revolution  to  other  Latin  American  countries  was  considered  a  direct 
threat  to  hemisphere  security,    with  Venezuela  charging  Cuba  with  overt  aggres- 
sion.    That  charge  initiated  the  process  to  impose  hemispheric  sanctions  against 
Cuba  in  1964.     Within  the  framework  of  the  Organization  of  American  States  (OAS) 
the  United  States  joined  as  a  member  nation  to  thwart  Cuba's  ideological  offensive 
in  Latin  America. 

Since  then,    significant  nnodifications  in  U.S.    policy  have  taken  place 
in  terms  of  U.S.    relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China;    however,    Washington's  Cuban  policy  is  little  changed.    In  addition,    the 
fears  that  Cuba  was  to  implement  the  waves  of  revolutions  in  Latin  America  have 
been  laid  to  rest,     Venezuela,   the  very  nation  that  gave  leadership  to  impose 
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sanctions,    now  is  the  one  which  has  called  for  an  end  to  those  sanctions  and  has 
already  opened  its  own  formal  diplomatic  and  trade  relations  with  the  Castro 
government.       This    gesture    is    an  obvious  signal  for  other  American  Republics 
to  follow  suit  --an  action  that  apparently  will  become  a  reality  at  the  current 
OAS  meeting  in  Costa  Rica. 

Thus,    it  no  longer  makes  sense  to  continue  our  anachronistic  policy 
toward  Cuba. 

Our  International  Union,   meeting  in  its   1974  Constitutional  Convention, 

adopted  a  resolution  dealing  with  the  Cuban  question  by  stating  that: 

"U.S.    relations  with  Cuba  are,    at  the  time  of  writing, 
thawing  slightly.     Whatever  the  nature  of  the  Cuban 
reginne,   we  urge  that  our  relations  with  this  small 
island  be  'normalized';  that  is  to  say,    at  the  minimum, 
U.S.    citizens  and  organizations  be  permitted  by  our 
government  to  travel  freely  to  and  fro,   and  that  normal 
trade  channels  be  re-established." 

The  UAW  resolution  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  the  outdated  policy  of  isolation 
that  does  not  serve  our  best  interest  but  rather  serves  to  erode  further  our  relations 
with  Latin  America  --  and  the  nnany  millions  of  Cubans  living  on  the  island,    in  the 
United  States,   and  in  other  countries  who  are  cut  off  from  each  other.      Clearly 
then  by  removing  the  embargo  the  United  States  would  be  taking  the  first  step 
toward  achieving  the  hunnanitarian  goals  of  allowing  the  opportunity  for  families  to 
exchange  visits,    facilitating  discussions  on  political  prisoners,   providing  for  ship- 
ment of  food  and  medicines,    and  promoting  the  general  situation  for  educational, 
cultural  and  scientific  exchanges. 
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The  UAW,    consistent  with  its  Convention  resolutions  on  questions  of 
international  trade  and  commerce,    supports  the  legislation  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative Bingham  in  H.  R.    6382,   which  would  repeal  statutory  authority  for  the 

President  to  impose  a  total  embargo.     That  authority  is  vested  in  Section  620(a) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961   (Public  Law  87-195). 

The  Adnninistration  has  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  this  congressional 
initiative,   on  the  premise  that  it  would  impede  Executive  discretionary  powers. 
The  State  Department  has  argued  that  legislation,    such  as  H.  R.    6382,    is  detri- 
mental to  the  negotiating  position  of  the  Ejcecutive  Branch  in  that  it  would  undercut 
its  bargaining  leverage  with  the  Castro  government  on  such  issues  as  connpensa- 
tion  claims  for  expropriation  of  U.  S.    property.       The   fears   of  the   Administration   <_ 
are   unfounded,     since   H.  R.    6382   would    repeal   only   the    section  of  the   Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  that  authorizes  a  complete  and  total  embargo  of  Cuba.     It 
would  not  prevent  the  Executive  Branch  from  exercising  general  statutory  authority 
on  trade  controls,    such  as  maintaining  an  embargo  with  Cuba  in  strategic  nnaterials 
Those  controls  are  entirely  within  the  scope  and  discretionary  power  of  the 
Executive  Branch  and  are  not  affected  by  H.  R.    6382. 

Congressional  approval  would  provide  a  stimulus  toward  normalizing 
relations  between  Cuba  and  the  U.S.     The  Castro  government  has  expressed  a 
desire  to  do  so,    as  reported  back  to  our  government  by  the  visits  of  Senators  Jacob 
Javits  and  Claiborne  Pell.     The  recent  visit  by  Senator  George  McGovern  further 
revealed  the  Cuban  position,    that  removal  of  export  restrictions  on  medicines 
and  foodstuffs  would  constitute  in  their  eyes  evidence  of  U.S.   willingness  to 
negotiate  long-standing  differences. 
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other  recent  developments  indicate  that  thawing  of  relations  with  Havana 
are  procpcding.     One  was  Cuba's  decision  to  return  two  million  dollars  obtained 
by  hijackers  from  Southern  Airways  in  1972.      This  confirmed  their  willingness 
to  ratify  and  enforce  the  anti- hijacking  convention.     Other  examples  are  the  renewal 
of  relations  with  Cuba  by  Venezuela  and  seven  other  Latin  American  countries; 
also  Cuba's  growing  relationship  with  Canada,    Japan  and  Western  Europe. 

Finally,    I  am  greatly  encouraged  by  the  Linowitz  Commission  Report  on 
United  States- Latin  America  Relations  which  has  issued  its  report  and  recommen- 
dations after  careful  study  and  consideration  of  the  Cuban  question.     Those  recom- 
mendations speak  to  the  effort  of  drawing  Cuba  into  the  inter- American  family  by 
calling  for  U.S.    initiatives  to  end  the  trade  embargo. 

Undoubtedly,    there  will  continue  to  be  matters  of  dispute  between  Cuba 
and  the  U.S.     However,    it  is  better  to  ennphasize  and  build  upon  our  common 
interests  instead  of  hiding  behind  our  differences.     It  is  incumbent  upon  us,    as  the 
stronger  nation,   to  provide  the  momentum  necessary  to  achieve  that.     The  goals 
of  social  and  economic  justice  will  be  better  served  by  our  efforts  to  establish  a 
cooperative  relationship,    rather  than  refusing  to  take  such  steps. 

In  summary,    I  believe  it  is  important  for  Congress  to  initiate  the  process 
that  will  remove  the  trade  embargo.     That  will  provide  mutually  beneficial  results 
for  both  nations  and  the  other  countries  of  the  hemisphere. 


Statement  of  Tom  Osborne,  Executive  Vice  President,  Florida 

Citrus  Mutual 

July  24,  1975. 

Deab  Me.  Chairman  :  My  name  is  Tom  Osborne.  I  am  employed  by  Florida 
Citrus  Mutual  of  Lakeland,  Florida,  of  which  I  am  Executive  Vice  President. 
I  am  authorized  to  speak  for  and  on  behalf  of  Mutual's  Board  of  Directors. 

Florida  Citrus  Mutual  is  the  world's  largest  independent  organization  of 
citrus  growers  now  numbering  more  than  15,500  grower  members.  It  was  formed 
in  1948  under  the  Agricultural  Cooperative  Act  of  the  State  of  Florida  and 
pursuant  to  the  Federal  Capper-Volstead  Act.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that 
Florida  Citrus  Mutual,  by  its  charter  and  by-laws,  is  authorized  to  act  for  and 
on  behalf  of  these  producers  in  legislative  or  other  matters  involving  our  general 
welfare. 

Florida  Citrus  Mutual  is  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  submit  this  written 
testimony  concerning  our  sincere  interest  in  HR  6382  regarding  relaxation  of  the 
current  U.S.  trade  embargo  of  Cuba. 

Located  only  a  short  distance  from  this  communist  country,  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Florida  are  probably  more  familiar  than  most  with  some  of  the  ramifica- 
tions and  spin-offs  that  have  occurred  to  Cuba  since  its  recent  revolution.  We 
now  have  close  to  one  half  million  Cuban-Americans  now  residing  in  Florida — all 
of  whom  came  to  our  great  country  following  the  turmoil  of  Castro's  takeover. 

Some  of  these  Cuban-Americans  are  now  involved  in  agriculture  in  the  State 
of  Florida,  both  as  employees  and  owners  of  farms,  ranches  and  citrus  groves. 

The  State  of  Florida  is  the  world's  leading  producer  of  citrus  fruit  and  has 
produced  during  the  1974-75  citrus  season  some  10,575,000  tons. 

All  of  this  production  is  financed  and  paid  for  by  the  Florida  citrus  grower 
from  sources  within  the  private  sector  of  United  States  free  enterprise  system. 
We  have  no  government  subsidies,  no  crop  allotments,  no  soil  banks,  no  price 
supports  in  the  citrus  industry. 

Cuba  produced  from  1951  through  1962  an  average  annual  orange  crop  of 
2,140,000  ninety  pound  boxes.  At  the  same  time  Cuba  produced  an  average  annual 
grapefruit  crop  (from  the  Isle  of  Pines)  of  206,000  eighty -five  pound  boxes.  This 
citrus  fruit  would  once  again  be  in  direct  competition  with  U.S.  citrus  fruit  in  our 
major  markets. 

The  Florida  citrus  grower  has  been  furnishing  orange  juice  to  the  American 
consumer  for  less  than  one  cent  per  ounce  for  the  past  ten  years.  We  have  given 
the  American  consumer  one  of  the  best  food  values  in  America  today.  We  have 
done  this  due  to  ample  supplies  and  the  Florida  citrus  grower  has  bitten  the 
bullet,  because  he  has  had  to  absorb  all  of  the  increased  costs  of  fuel,  fertilizer, 
labor,  etc.  but  has  not  increased  his  average  earnings  during  our  rapid  rate  of 
infiation. 

We  will  have  ample  supplies  of  citrus  fruit,  if  we  can  keep  the  grower  in 
business  at  a  level  that  will  give  him  some  return  in  his  sizable  investment  for 
the  risks  he  must  endure  from  weather,  market  conditions,  and  from  political 
actions,  such  as  HR  6382. 

Cuba  would  have  the  potential  of  bringing  citrus  into  our  markets  at  price 
levels  we  do  not  really  know.  We  would  predict  that  with  their  lower  labor 
costs  and  probable  government  subsidies,  they  would  undercut  our  Florida  and 
U.S.  growers  in  our  own  markets. 

In  another  area  is  our  concern  with  certain  tropical  plant  pests  which  could 
be  introduced  into  our  own  Florida  citrus  producing  areas  if  this  embargo  should 
be  lifted.  We  have  in  the  past  eradicated  three  separate  invasions  of  the 
Mediterranean  fruit  fly  from  Central  American  countries.  We  are  currently 
spending  thousands  of  dollars  on  research  and  control  of  the  Caribbean  fruit 
fly.  The  relaxation  of  the  trade  embargo  with  Cuba  would  open  another  door 
for  possible  pest  infestations  of  our  Florida  citrus.  This,  coupled  with  EPA's 
current  drive  to  eliminate  from  use  various  insect  control  substances  could  have 
the  possible  effect  of  driving  up  prices  to  U.S.  consumers. 
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Florida  citrus  is  graded,  inspected  and  must  conform  to  the  highest  quality 
standards  in  the  world — we  want  to  keep  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present  the  feelings  of  our 
citrus  grower  members. 
Sincerely, 

Tom  Osborne, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


Statement  of  John  H.  Page,  President,  The  Interna- 
NATioNAL  Nickel  Company,  Inc. 

July  24,  1975 


Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  Chairman 
Subcommittee  on  International 
Trade  and  Commerce 

Hon.  Donald  M.  Fraser,  Chairman 
Subcommittee  on  International 

Organizations 
Committee  on  International  Relations 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.  C.  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Chairmen: 

I  am  pleased  to  respond  to  your  letter  of  July  11,  1975, 
inviting  International  Nickel  to  submit  its  views  on  the 
trade  embargo  of  Cuba.   As  you  may  know.  International 
Nickel  (U.S.)  Inc.  is  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  The 
International  Nickel  Company  of  Canada,  Limited,  a 
Canadian  company.   We  assume  you  have  asked  our  opinion 
because  Cuba  is  a  significant  producer  of  nickel,  and 
we,  therefore,  will  limit  our  response  to  the  implica- 
tions of  the  embargo  to  the  production  and  marketing  of 
nickel. 

Since  its  inception,  Inco  (The  International  Nickel  Company 
of  Canada,  Limited)  has  mined,  refined  and  marketed  nickel 
and  related  materials  on  an  international  basis.   Although 
its  mines  historically  have  been  located  in  Canada  and  it 
has  extensive  refining  and  production  operations  in  Canada, 
its  subsidiaries  have  significant  marketing,  research  and 
production  facilities  in  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  it  markets  its  products  throughout  the  world. 
In  addition,  Inco  currently  is  developing  important  nickel 
mining  and  refining  operations  in  Indonesia  and  Guatemala. 
These  will  come  into  production  in  1977  and  1978. 

These  world-wide  operations  are  based  on,  and  our  experience 
confirms,  our  belief  that  the  free  flow  of  investments  and 
the  opportunity  to  sell  products  where  markets  exist  or 
can  be  developed  result  in  the  most  productive  use  of  econom- 
ic resources.   Although  we  recognize  that  the  policy  of  any 
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government  must  be  based  on  political,  strategic  and  eco- 
nomic considerations,  we  believe  generally  that  public 
authorities  should  adopt  policies  which  promote,  rather 
than  restrict,  free  trade  and  investment.   It  is  in  this 
context  that  we  support  the  restoration  of  normal  trade 
relationships  with  the  nation  of  Cuba. 

We  recognize  that  removal  of  the  embargo  involves  a  number 
of  considerations  including  timing,  hemispheric  obliga- 
tions and  relations,  immigration  policy,  the  satisfaction 
of  claims  for  expropriated  property,  and  possibly  others. 
While  the  resolution  of  these  problems  is  a  matter  which 
can  only  be  addressed  by  the  respective  governments,  we 
do  feel  that  the  restoration  of  normal  commercial  relation- 
ships is  dependent  on  such  action.   Included  in  the  category 
of  expropriated  property,  of  course,  are  United  States 
claims  for  nickel  mining  and  production  properties  at 
Nicaro  and  Moa  Bay.   Inco  has  never  been,  and  of  course 
is  not  now,  involved  in  any  operations  in  Cuba. 

With  respect  to  nickel,  the  continued  existence  of  the 
embargo  or  its  removal  will  not  affect  world  supplies. 
According  to  testimony  presented  during  your  hearings  by 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Arthur  T.  Downey, 
Cuba  annually  produces  approximately  35,000  tons  of  nickel 
sulfide  slurry  and  nickel  oxide.   As  he  stated  50  per  cent 
of  this  production  was  exported  to  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1972,  and  it  is  our  estimate  that  some  75  per  cent  goes 
to  Eastern  Bloc  countries.   In  this  way  Cuban  nickel  enters 
the  world's  supply.   Presumably  its  use  in  the  USSR  and 
Comecon  countries  is  one  reason  that  modest  amounts  of 
USSR  nickel  are  sold  in  the  West.   Also,  according  to 
Secretary  Downey,  the  Soviets  and  Cuba  entered  a  protocol 
in  1974  providing  for  a  cooperative  $600  million  program 
to  reconstruct  facilities  at  Nicaro  and  Moa  Bay  and  to 
build  a  large  mining  complex  at  Punta  Gorda.   This  would 
increase  Cuba's  annual  nickel  production  to  65,000  tons  by 
1980.   Presumably,  this  substantial  increase  will  occur 
whether  or  not  the  embargo  is  removed. 

It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  embargo  removal  (and 
the  projected  increase  in  nickel  production)  could  affect 
nickel  marketing  patterns.   We  believe  that  this  potential 
redistribution  of  Cuban  nickel,  as  with  other  exports  from 
Cuba,  should  be  determined  by  normal  competitive  forces. 
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Accordingly,  we  would  oppose  the  granting  of  preferences 
to  the  importation  in  the  United  States  of  nickel  from 
Cuba.   It  should  enter  the  United  States  market,  whatever 
the  route,  under  the  same  competitive  conditions  as  other 
nickel  (aside  from  the  issue  of  most  favored  nation  treat- 
ment) .   Only  under  such  conditions  will  orderly  market 
forces  exist. 

In  this  context  we  would  consider  inordinate  discounting 
in  the  U.S.  market  from  world  nickel  prices  by  a  non- 
market  economy  such  as  Cuba,  as  the  equivalent  of  dumping 
and  a  practice  which  should  not  be  acceptable  to  the  United 
States.   This  means  of  penetrating  the  United  States  market 
would  deter  expansion  by  the  long  established  and  reliable 
suppliers  to  the  United  States  market  and  thus  threaten 
the  forward  supply  of  nickel  to  United  States  industry. 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  motivation  to  normalize  rela- 
tions with  Cuba  does  not  stem  from  a  desire  by  the  United 
States  for  a  new  source  of  nickel  supply.   In  this  regard 
we  would  point  out  that  fortunately  the  United  States  has 
an  increasing  number  of  diverse  and  reliable  nickel  sup- 
plies.  Its  major  source  is  Canada,  but  this  long  estab- 
lished, reliable  supply  has  been  supplemented  in  recent 
years  by  increasing  supplies  from  New  Caledonia.   Other 
new  sources  of  supply  based  on  ore  bodies  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  the  Philippines,  Australia,  Africa  and  Greece 
are  now  available,  and  in  the  near  future  there  will  be 
production  in  Guatemala  and  Indonesia.   In  short,  the 
United  States  is  today  served  by  an  increasing  number  of 
companies  whose  ore  sources  are  spread  widely  throughout 
the  world. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  express  these  views  and, 
of  course,  will  be  delighted  to  cooperate  in  any  further 
way  we  can. 

Sincerely  yours, 

//  '    ' 
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Statement  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 

I.    INTKODUCTION 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  (NAM)  is  a  voluntary,  non-profit 
organization  of  over  13,000  companies,  large  and  small,  located  in  every  state  and 
representing  the  producers  of  over  seventy-five  percent  of  the  nation's  manu- 
factured output.  In  addition,  NAM's  membership  employs  approximately  fifteen 
million  persons.  NAM  welcomes  this  opportunity  to  submit  its  views  on  H.R.  6382, 
a  bill  to  relax  the  total  trade  embargo  of  Cuba  by  removing  specific  legislative 
authority  for  it. 

NAM  supports  the  promotion  of  trade  between  nations,  believing  that  it  can 
lead  to  increased  international  cooperation  and  understanding  while  improving 
the  standard  of  living  of  peoples  throughout  the  world.  We  support  the  normaliza- 
tion of  trade  relations  with  non-market  economy  countries  on  the  basis  of  general 
U.S.  trade  policy,  with  provisions  made  for  proper  national  interest  safeguards. 
Trade  between  state  controlled  economies  and  nations  based  in  the  free  enter- 
prise system  can  present  unique  diflSculties  which  must  be  approached  on  a 
realistic  basis.  However,  wifch  adequate  guarantees  for  such  considerations  as 
national  security,  potential  market  disruption  and  industrial  property  rights, 
we  believe  that  a  basis  for  mutually  beneficial  commercial  relations  can  be 
established. 

n.   EMBARGO   ON   TRADE   WITH    CUBA 

The  embargo  on  trade  with  Cuba  imposed  by  the  United  States  government 
is  founded  on  both  domestic  and  international  law.  Three  statutes  provide  a 
legal  foundation  for  Commerce  and  Treasury  Department  regulations  controlling 
exports  to,  imports  from,  and  financial  transactions  with  Cuba :  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  of  1917, 
as  amended,  and  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969,  as  amended. 

Section  620(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  authorized  a  U.S.  embargo  on 
trade  with  Cuba.  On  February  3,  1962,  tiie  President  issued  Proclamation  3447. 
which  established  the  embargo  and  delegated  administrative  responsibility  to  the 
Commerce  and  Treasury  Departments. 

Regulations  controlling  exports  to  Cuba  were  issued  and  are  administered  by 
the  Commerce  Department,  which  views  the  regulations  as  implementation  of 
Proclamation  3447,  with  statutory  support  from  the  Export  Administration  Act 
and  its  predecessor,  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949.  Apparently,  the  Adminis- 
tration considers  that  the  Export  Administration  Act  provides  alternative  or 
complementary  statutory  authority  for  regulations  on  trade  with  Cuba. 

The  Cuban  Asset  Control  Regulations,  31  C.F.R.,  Part  515,  issued  by  the 
Treasury  Department  prohibit,  among  other  things,  virtually  all  commercial  or 
financial  transactions  with  Cuba.  The  Treasury  Department  issued  these  regula- 
tions under  the  authority  of  Section  620(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  and  Section  5(b)  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act. 

Actions  by  the  Organization  of  American  States  (OAS)  provide  international 
law  underpinnings  for  the  Cuban  trade  embargo.  Specifically,  the  United  States 
government  issued  a  National  Security  Council  directive  that  implements  Resolu- 
tion 1-3-B  of  the  Ninth  Meeting  of  the  O.A.S.  Foreign  Ministers.  The  OAS 
action  resolved  "that  the  governments  of  American  States  suspend  all  their  trade, 
whether  direct  or  indirect,  with  Cuba,  except  in  foodstuffs,  medicines,  and  medical 
equipment  that  may  be  sent  to  Cuba  for  humanitarian  reasons". 

At  a  1974  meeting  the  OAS  considered  removing  the  trade  embargo  of  Cuba, 
but  this  proposed  action  failed  to  receive  the  two-thirds  majority  necessary  to  be 
adopted.  There  are  indications  that  an  OAS  meeting  currently  in  progress  may 
vote  to  remove  the  multilateral  embargo,  perhaps  before  the  end  of  July,  1975. 
Should  the  OAS  multilateral  embargo  be  lifted,  the  present  restrictions  on  U.S. 
trade  would  still  be  in  effect  until  such  time  as  they  may  be  removed  by  oflBcial 
U.S.  Government  action.  It  is  our  understanding  that  the  Administration  may 
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consider  the  removal  of  the  U.S.  trade  embargo  with  Cuba  if  the  OAS  sanction 
is  lifted.  However,  such  action  would  appear  to  be  only  one  element  within  an 
exceedingly  complex  diplomatic  situation  currently  governing  relations  between 
this  country  and  Cuba. 

III.    NOBMALIZATION    OF   TRADE   RELATIONS 

The  normalization  of  trade  relations  with  Cuba  could  benefit  the  U.S.  economy 
in  several  areas.  A  demand  for  certain  categories  of  American  manufactured 
goods  can  be  implied  from  the  composition  of  certain  third  country  trade  with 
Cuba,  which  has  at  times  been  connected  with  U.S.  subsidiary  operations.  A  past 
demand  for  U.S.  consumer  products,  as  well  as  the  speculative  need  for  spare 
parts  for  previously  installed  U.S.  machinery,  may  also  present  marlvet  possibili- 
ties for  U.S.  producers.  On  the  other  hand,  imports  from  Cuba  could  be  expected 
to  consist  heavily  of  raw  materials  supplies,  many  of  which  might  benefically  feed 
into  U.S.  economic  needs.  However,  it  is  realistic  to  note  that  any  prospective 
resumption  of  trade  must  be  expected  to  be  relatively  small  in  comparison  to  the 
U.S.  economy  and  commercial  relation.ships  with  other  trading  partners. 

There  are  also  several  factors  which  argue  against  an  overly  optimistic  as- 
.sessment  for  an  early  resumption  of  high  trade  levels  resulting  from  a  normaliza- 
tion of  commercial  relations.  The  Cuban  economy  has  become  heavily  tied  into 
COMECON  market  trade  and  could  not  easily  alter  many  current  long-range  com- 
mitments. The  Cuban  structure  of  external  debt  is  partly  based  upon  future  raw 
materials  shipments  abroad  for  repayment.  Additionally,  the  centrally  planned 
nature  of  the  economy  must  not  be  overlooked  in  its  determining  effect  upon  the 
direction  and  composition  of  the  foreign  trade  and  other  sectors.  Against  this 
backdrop  of  economic  considerations,  a  complicated  net  of  obstacles  to  trade 
resumption  must  be  realistically  examined.  Simple  removal  of  the  trade  embargo 
of  Cuba  would  not  constitute  a  normalization  of  trade  relations  and  would  leave 
many  unanswered  problems.  Included  in  the  still  outstanding  difficulties  would  be  : 

1.  The  just  settlement  of  debts  owed  to  U.S.  companies  and  private  individuals. 
The  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  has  determined  that  Cuba  owes 
American  firms  over  $1.5  billion. 

2.  The  negotiation  of  a  bilateral  trade  agreement,  within  the  requirements  out- 
lined in  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

3.  The  proper  resolution  of  component  trade  matters  such  as  establishment  of 
national  security  guidelines,  availability  of  Eximbank  credits,  extension  of  MFN 
treatment,  and  provisions  for  business  facilitation  and  supporting  services  for 
U.S.  companies. 

Progress  in  all  of  these  areas  is  needed  before  the  realization  of  economic 
benefits  from  such  a  resumption  of  trade  could  be  expected. 

IV.    NAM   POSITION   ON    H.B.    6382 

NAM  believes  that  the  progress  toward  normalization  of  trade  relations  with 
Cuba  can  be  best  accomplished  by  unified  governmental  action  across  the  broad 
range  of  issues  discussed  above.  Removal  of  the  specific  statutory  authority  for 
the  current  U.S.  trade  embargo  of  Cuba  is  only  one  element  within  this  matrix 
and  should  be  adopted  as  a  part  of  progress  on  the  other  issues.  To  proceed  in 
piecemeal  fashion  toward  the  resumption  of  trade  relations  at  this  time  would 
appear  to  risk  jeopardizing  progress  in  other  fronts.  We  note  that  the  Adminis- 
tration currently  has  the  statutory  power  to  remove  the  trade  embargo,  should 
it  deem  such  action  advisable.  We  also  note  that  the  Administration  appears  to 
have  the  authority  to  reinstitute  the  embargo  under  other  statutes,  should  the 
specific  authority  cited  in  H.R.  6382  be  removed. 

NAM  is  in  no  position  to  judge  the  complex  political  considerations  which 
underlie  the  justification  for  maintaining  the  current  trade  embargo.  The  busi- 
ness community  must  rely  upon  the  government  to  take  such  action  as  is  needed 
in  this  case  to  assure  that  national  interest  con.siderations  are  properly  .safe- 
guarded. We  support  the  normalization  of  trade  relations  with  Cuba  at  such  time 
as  it  is  consistent  with  the  national  interest  and  under  such  conditions  that  a 
proper  resolution  of  the  above  cited  economic  difficulties  can  be  achieved.  Lack- 
ing adequate  assurances  that  passage  of  this  legislation  would  lead  to  a  satisfac- 
tory settlement  of  the  issues  we  have  raised,  we  cannot  support  passage  of  H.R. 
6382  at  this  time. 
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V.    BELATED    CONSIDERATIONS 

We  would  like  to  bring  to  the  Subcommittee's  attention  a  corollary  problem 
currently  being  encountered  by  U.S.  companies.  The  resumption  of  trade  with 
Cuba  by  a  growing  number  of  countries,  especially  those  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, has  led  to  pressures  upon  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  companies  to  participate 
in  certain  transactions  involving  Cuban  purchases. 

Provisions  of  the  Cuban  Assets  Control  Regulations  make  it  unlawful  for  a 
U.S.  company  or  citizen  to  engage  or  participate  in  a  transaction  with  Cuba  unless 
such  action  has  been  specifically  authorized  by  the  U.S.  Government  as  a  valid 
exemption.  A  basis  for  such  exemptions  is  laid  out  in  Sections  515.541(a)  and 
515.541(e),  particularly  in  the  former  which  appears  directed  at  exempting  cer- 
tain types  of  subsidiary  transactions.  However,  some  Government  oflBcials  have 
interpreted  these  provisions  [especially  Section  515.541(e)]  to  mean  that  a  U.S. 
national  may  be  held  liable  if  he  "allows"  such  action  to  take  place,  i.e.,  does  not 
take  some  unspecified  steps  to  block  the  transaction.  The  vagueness  and  ambiguity 
of  these  provisions  expose  U.S.  corporate  executives  to  unnecessary  and  unjusti- 
fied legal  risk,  punishable  by  fines  up  to  $10,000  or  imprisonment  for  up  to  10 
years  or  both,  even  in  cases  involving  a  subsidiary's  transactions  with  Cuba. 

Recent  cases  in  Canada  and  Argentina  point  up  the  difl3culties  facing  the  U.S. 
companies  which  get  "sandwiched"  between  conflicting  national  government 
policies.  Beyond  the  strained  relations  which  can  result  between  governments, 
the  companies  operating  abroad  face  possible  legal  penalties  in  the  U.S.  for  com- 
plying with  a  proscribed  transaction,  while  they  are  also  liable  for  cancellation 
of  tlieir  registration  as  well  as  possible  expropriation  in  the  foreign  country  if 
they  do  not  comply.  A  more  definitive  explanation  of  the  requirements  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  U.S.  corporate  executives  under  the  Cuban  Assets  Control  Regu- 
lations is  needed.  The  complex  relationship  involved  in  these  growing  numbers 
of  transactions  are  difl5cult  enough  without  subjecting  companies  to  the  unneces- 
sarily vague  standards  contained  in  the  control  requirements.  Consideration 
should  also  be  given  to  possible  modification  of  the  Commerce  Department's  ex- 
port control  restrictions  to  permit  the  export  of  U.S.  origin  components  to  the 
extent  that  unnecessary  disruption  of  normal  manufacuring  trade  patterns  of  the 
companies  can  be  avoided.  Since  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  establish  a  realistic 
timetable  for  the  full  resumption  of  U.S.  trade  relations  with  Cuba,  we  would 
urge  the  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch  to  carefully  examine  these  current 
problems  and  work  with  members  of  the  business  community  to  find  a  suitable 
resolution  to  them. 


Statement  of  Timothy  W.  Stanley,  President,  Inter- 
national Economic  Poucy  Association 

I  am  pleased  to  offer  our  views  to  your  Subcommittees  as  they 
jointly  consider  the  important  question  of  the  U.  S.  trade  embargo 
of  Cuba.   The  International  Economic  Policy  Association,  a  non- 
profit research  group  founded  in  1957,  has  long  been  concerned  with 
economic  issues  in  U.  S.  policy  towards  Latin  America,  in  addition 
to  its  work  on  balance  of  payments,  aid,  trade,  taxation,  invest- 
ments and  natural  resource  problems.   Our  membership  is  a  select 
and  broadly  representative  group  of  American  companies  interested  in 
international  economic  developments.   Although  I  have  consulted  with 
several  members  of  our  advisory  Committee  on  Latin  America  in  pre- 
paring this  statement  in  response   o  the  Subcommittees'  request,  the 
views  expressed  are  my  own  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  those  of  all 
lEPA  members  on  all  points. 

The  "embargo" — long  a  sensitive  bilateral  lssue--has  recently 
taken  on  a  larger  significance,  as  it  affects  our  relations  with 
the  other  nations  of  the  hemisphere,  as  it  relates  to  "detente ." 
and  as  it  relates  to  our  policy  towards  the  Third  World.   There  is 
currently  rather  widespread  agreement  that  the  time  has  come  to 
reevaluate  our  embargo,  and  the  hearings  of  your  Subcommittees 
provide  a  valuable  opportunity  to  do  this.   We  must  consider  carefully, 
however,  how  the  embargo  is  lifted,  if  this  determined  to  be  appropriate, 
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for  the  procedures  of  ending  an  embargo  of  this  character  are  as 
important  as  those  of  its  inception.   Further,  if  the  embargo  is 
ended,  normal  trade  cannot  necessarily  begin,  for  there  remain 
$1.8  billion  in  uncompensated  expropriations,  serious  remaining 
obstacles  to  free  emigration,  and  questions  of  tariff  treatment  and 

credit  availabilities. 

To  give  the  Subcommittees  perspective  on  the  issue,  it  is  use- 
ful to  recall  its  origins.   In  1960,  following  Castro's  accession 
to  power,  Cuba  expropriated  all  American  investment  of  consequence 
and  issued  30 -year  bonds  for  compensation.   The  2 -percent  interest 
payment  on  the  bonds  was  to  be  linked  to  the  volume  and  price  of 
sugar  exports  to  the  United  States  at  such  unrealistic  levels  that 

the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  determined  "the  possibility  of  payment 

1 
under  it  may  well  be  deemed  illusory." 

During  this  period  Premier  Castro  made  regular  public  attacks 

on  the  "imperialist"  United  States,  and  in  1951  he  demanded  that 

we  drastically  reduce  the  size  of  our  diplomatic  staff  in  Havana. 

These  actions  and  others  led  to  a  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations 

between  the  two  countries  in  1951.   Even  more  alarming,  however, 

was  the  development  of  Cuba's  military  ties  with  the  Soviet  Union 

and  the  open  and  covert  support  of  insurgents  in  Venezuela  and 

elsewhere  in  Latin  America.   It  was  not  until  February  1962,  that 

2 
the  United  States  imposed  an  embargo  on  trade  with  Cuba,   an  action 

which  was  justified  as  a  response  to  a  threat  to  the  peace  and 


1 

Banco  Nacional  de  Cuba  v.  Sabbatino,  376  U.S.  (195M-)  . 
2 

Presidential  Proclamation  3447,  February  3,  1962,  27  F.R.  1085. 
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security  of  the  hemisphere,  represented  by  Cuba's  military  dependence 

on  the  U.S.S.R.  and  her  policy  of  "exporting  revolution."   Two 

years  later,  the  Organization  of  American  States  echoed  the  concerns 

of  the  United  States  when  it  based  its  1961  decision  to  embargo 
trade  with  Cuba  on  the  contention  that  Cuba's  revolutionary  posture 

was  "incompatible"  with  the  inter-American  system. 

I  believe  that  the  Cuban  trade  embargo  was,  in  fact,  justified 

at  its  inception.   Cuban-supported  insurgency  was  a  disruptive 

force  throughout  Latin  America,  especially  in  Venezuela.   Moreover, 

the  state  of  Soviet -American  relations  at  the  time  was  such  that 

Soviet  military  presence  in  Cuba  was  cause  for  significant  concern; 

and  the  attempt  in  1952  to  emplace  nuclear  capable  delivery  systems 

there--an  action  which  led  to  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  and  a  near 

U.S. -Soviet  military  confrontation — demonstrates  that  this  concern  was 

justified. 

Cuba  as  a  Hemispheric  Issue 

The  United  States  government  policy  on  Cuba  has  been  in  a 

state  of  slow  evolution  for  the  past  two  years.   The  U.  S.  policy 

has  been  that  the  U.  S.  would  consider  the  lifting  of  trade  sanctions 

only  after  the  collective  sanctions  taken  under  the  Rio  Treaty  are 

lifted.   As  stated  by  Secretary  Kissinger  in  Houston,  "The  United 

States  considers  itself  bound  by  the  collective  will  as  a  matter  of 

international  law,  and  so  there  can  be  no  change  in  our  bilateral  re- 

3 
lations  with  Cuba  as  long  as  the  OAS  mandate  remains  in  force." 


3 

Secretary  of  State  Kissinger,  "The  United  States  and  Latin  America: 
The  New  Opportunity,"  address  to  civic  organizations  in  Houston,  Texas, 
March  1,  1975. 
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Although  several  Latin  American  states  have  unilaterally  lifted  the 
sanctions,  the  U.  S.  compliance  with  procedures  of  the  Rio  Treaty  in 
accordance  with  its  international  obligations  remains  important. 

The  guiding  principle  of  U.  S.  policy  on  the  Cuban  sanctions  in 
the  OAS  and  other  hemispheric  forums  has  been  to  prevent  Cuba  from 
becoming  an  issue  between  the  U.  S.  and  the  Latin  nations  by  abstaining 
from  votes  on  the  sanctions.   Due  to  the  fact  that  a  two-thirds  vote 
in  the  affirmative  is  needed,  however,  this  policy  is  in  effect,  a  nega- 
tive vote.   There  are,  however,  several  other  hemispheric  states  who 
oppose  the  lifting  of  the  sanctions,  such  as  Paraguay,  Uruguay  and 

Chile. 

The  Organization  of  American  States  is  just  now  concluding  a 
meeting  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica  seeking  a  way  around  this  impasse.   If 
a  two-thirds  vote  is  unattainable,  a  compromise  solution  which  might 
emerge  would  be  agreement  to  amend  the  Rio  Treaty  to  allow  sanctions 
to  be  lifted  by  majority  vote,  followed  by  agreement  to  apply  this 
procedural  decision  to  allow  the  removal  of  the  Cuban  sanctions  on  an 
interim  basis,  while  the  ratification  process  goes  forth.   Thus  the 
sanctions  could  be  lifted  and  each  nation  would  be  able  to  make  its  own 
decision  on  the  merits.   Despite  possible  undesirable  effects  of  such  a 
precedent,  this  compromise  may  be  the  "least  bad"  outcome.   Inter- 
American  relations  are  turbulent  enough;  for  the  two  other  major  out- 
standing issues,  the  oil  cartel  and  generalized  preferences  and  the 
Panama  Canal,  hold  substantial  potential  for  disruption  in  their  own 
right.   Compared  to  these  latter  issues,  solution  of  the  Cuban  sanctions 
issue  appears  to  present  lesser  problems,  as  long  as  the  principles  and 
procedures  of  international  law  are  followed. 
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Relationship  to  "Detente" 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  policy  of  detente  between  the  tv7o  super- 
powers  has  made  the  Cuban  sanctions  anachronistic  and  inappropriate. 
If  we  can  trade,  extending  large  credits,  with  our  ideological 
antagonists  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  China  and  Eastern  Europe,  it  is  asked,  why 
maintain  an  embargo  on  Cuba?   The  reasons  are  that  the  problems  are  not 
the  same,  although  there  is  some  relationship.   Cuban  sanctions  were 
imposed  as  an  act  of  collective  security  by  a  regional  organization 
against  a  threat  to  the  peace,  pursuant  to  Articles  i+l  and  52  of  the 
UN  Charter. 

More  generally,  however,  detente  does  help  modify  bilateral  rela- 
tions with  Cuba,  inasmuch  as  the  U.S.S.R.,  which  has  been  underwriting 
much  of  Cuba's  economy  since  the  sanctions,  now  has  an  interest  in 
peaceful  economic  relations  with  the  West.   Thus  the  U.S.S.R.  will 
probably  advocate  restraint  in  Havana.   Hence  Premier  Castro  can  make 
the  following  statement,  which  would  have  been  unimaginable  during  the 
rhetorical,  anti-imperialism  of  the  sixties: 

Cuba  must  move  forward  with  our  program  of  nation- 
building.   We  cannot  afford  to  divert  our  energies  and 
resources  to  war  or  disputes  with  our  neighbors.   Instead, 
we  must  co-exist  with  those  countries  those  governmental 
and  economic  systems  differ  from  ours. 5 

Premier  Castro,  therefore,  seems  willing  to  speak  the  language  of 

detente;  and  although  detente  should  not  be  simply  extended  a  priori 


See,  for  example.  Commission  on  United  States-Latin  American  Relations, 
The  Americas  in  a  Changing  World,  Washington,  October  1974,  p.  18. 
5 

Rep.  Charles  tVhalen,  "Making  Up  with  Fidel,"  Journal  Herald  (Ohio) 
July  8,  1975,  quoted  in  Congressional  Record,  July  14,  1975,  p.  H  6788. 
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to  cover  U.S. -Cuban  relations,  if  there  is  indeed  a  willingness  to  modi'^y 
some  of  the  positions  of  the  past,  the  United  States  should  be  willing  to 
consider  more  regular  political  and  economic  relations,  just  as  with 
China  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
Relationship  to  Third  World  Policy 

In  addition  to  the  detente  framework,  Cuban  relations  must  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  the  U.S.  policy  with  respect  to  the  "Third  World;" 
for  in  the  United  Nations,  Cuba  has  been  a  leading  member  of  the  "Group  of  77," 
advocating  the  "new  international  economic  order."  For  the  most  part,  the 
rhetoric  emanating  from  this  source  stresses  only  the  rights  of  less  devel- 
oped countries,  with  little  reference  to  their  duties  based  upon  comity 
under  international  law  in  an  interdependent  world.   This  is  one  reason 
why  it  is  so  important  to  make  sure  that  any  sanctions,  emplaced  in 
accordance  with  internationally  agreed  procedures,  are  lifted  in 
accordance  with  those  same  procedures;  for  the  United  States  must 
continue  to  stress  the  necessity  of  "due  process"  of  international 
law.   That  is  also  why,  if  the  OAS  lifts  the  multilateral  sanctions, 
the  United  States  should  act  in  accordance  with  its  own  interest  as 

it  reevaluates  the  need  for  continued  bilateral  sanctions. 

Basic  among  these  considerations  must  be  the  willingness  of  Cuba  to 

adopt  and  abide  by  those  obligations  and  responsibilities  of  state-to-state 

economic  relations.   Secretary  Kissinger  touched  on  this  point  in  Houston 

when  he  said,  "Fundamental  change  cannot  come,  however,  unless  Cuba 

demonstrates  a  readiness  to  assume  the  mutuality  of  obligation  and  regard 

6 
upon  which  a  new  relationship  must  be  founded. 


5 

Secretary  of  State  Kissinger,  Houston,  March  1,  1975,  op  cit. 
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The  Outstanding  Expropriations  and  "Sovereign  Immunity" 

If  the  multilateral  sanctions  in  the  OAS  are  repealed,  and  the  United 
States  revokes  the  executive  orders  and  legislation  mandating  the  U.S. 
embargo,  there  can  only  be  commercial  trade  with  the  Castro  government 
under  Column  2  (non-MFN)  tariffs  if  the  conditions  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974- 
concerning  emigration  are  met.   This  act  also  provides  that  nondiscrimina- 
tory tariff  treatment  (MFN)  may  be  extended  in  a  bilateral  commercial 
agreement  which  provides  arrangements  for  settlement  of  future  commercial 
differences  and  disputes.   We  believe,  however,  that  satisfactory  settle- 
ment of  outstanding  investment  disputes  should  precede  the  conclusion  of  a 
bilateral  agreement  and  hence  MFN,  much  as  the  Trade  Act  required  settle- 
ment of  Lend- Lease  debts  with  Russia.   In  this  connection,  it  also  seems 
important  that  the  Congress  resumes  its  consideration  of  the  legislation 
proposed  in  1973  by  the  Departments  of  State  and  Justice,  in  order  to  give 
the  Courts  specific  statutory  grounds  for  judging  claims  of  sovereign 
Immunity. 

The  expropriation  of  U.S.  property  in  Cuba  in  1960  was  one  of  the 
largest  uncompensated  expropriations  in  history.   The  Cuban  Assets  Claims 
Commission,  a  board  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission,  has 

determined  that  valid  expropriated  and  nationalized  property  claims  are 

7 
worth  about  $1.8  billion.   This  total  includes  $1.6  billion  in  some  898 

separate  corporate  claims,  and  over  $200  million  in  5,013  separate 


7 

Statement  for  the   record   of  Arthur   T.    Downey,   Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce   for  East-West   Trade,    before  Subcommittee  on   Inter- 
national Trade  and  Commerce,    House   International   Relations   Committee,   1975. 
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individual  claims.   Until  a  settlement  is  reached,  the  United 

States  cannot  offer  bilateral  assistance  to  Cuba  pursuant  to  the 

8 
"Hickenlooper  Amendment,"   its  directors  in  international  lending 

institutions  cannot  vote  for  any  multilateral  assistance  to  Cuba 

9 
pursuant  to  the  "Gonzalez  Amendments,"  and  the  United  States  may 

10 
not  offer  Cuba  generalized  tariff  preferences. 


8 

P.L   87-195.  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  Section  520  (e)  fl) . 
9 

Section  21  of  the  "Inter-American  Development  Bank  Act,"  P.L.  86-14-7, 
as  amended  by  P.L.  92-21^6:  Section  12  of  the  "International  Development 
Association  Act  "  P.L.  86-565,  as  amended  by  P.L.  92-247:  and  Section  18 
of  the  "Asian  Development  Bank  Act."  P.L.  89-369,  as  amended  by  P.L.  92-245. 
10 

P.L.  93-618,  The  Trade  Act  of  1974,  Section  502  (b")  f4)  . 
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In  addition,  any  expropriated  property  which  enters  this  country 

may  be  subject  to  attachment,  if  its  previous  legal  owners  sue , based  on 

illegal  confiscation.   The  legal  rights  of  the  expropriated  owners,  and 

the  extent  to  which  the  traditional  doctrine  of  sovereign  immunity  applies, 

(i.e.,  that  actions  of  a  sovereign  within  its  own  boundaries  may  not  be 

reviewed  by  U.  S.  courts)  is  as  yet  an  unsettled  question  in  law.   The 

U.  S.  Supreme  Court   applied  sovereign  immunity  to  deny  the 

expropriated  owners  their  rights  to  the  proceeds  from  any  U.  S.  sale  of 

their  property  by  the  Cuban  Government  in  Banco  Nacional  de  Cuba  v. 

Sabbatino.   Subsequently  Congress  directed  that  U.S.  courts  should  rule 

on  the  merits  of  cases  brought  before  them  (regardless  of  sovereign  immunity) 

unless  the  Department  of  State  seeks  its  application  in  the  interests  of 

11 
U.S.  foreign  policy. 

The  State  Department  review  procedure  has  proved  awkward  and  difficult 

in  practice,  and  the  legislation  proposed  by  the  Departments  of  State 

12 
and  Justice  in  the  93rd  Congress   is  an  attempt  to  return  the  determina- 
tion of  sovereign  immunity  to  the  Judiciary,  coupled  with  a  "comprehensive 

13 
statutory  regime  for  determining  sovereign  immunity  issues." 

This  legislation,  while  complex,  basically  distinguishes  between 
actions  of  states  which  are  "conmercial"  as  opposed  to  those  which  are 


11 

Sabbatino,  op  cit,  375  US  398  (1964) ,  congressional  action  was  taken  in  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1964.  78  Stat  1013,  Section  620  (e) (2)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  as  amended. 
12 

S.  566,  introduced  by  Senator  Hruska  on  January  26,  1973;  and  the 
identical  H.R.  3493  introduced  by  Representative  Rodino  on  January  31,  1973. 
13 

Statement  of  Senator  Hruska,  in  introducing  S.566,  Congressional  Record, 
January  26,  1973,  page  S.1297. 
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"public"  in  nature,  with  the  distinguishing  test  being  that  if  they  could  be 
performed  by  a  private  individual  they  are  "commercial;"  while  if  they  can 
only  be  performed  by  governments  with  sovereign  powers,  they  are  "public." 
States  sued  in  connection  with  "commercial"  activities  are  not  to  be 
accorded  sovereign  immunity,  although  the  Department  of  State  can  file 
amicus  briefs.   This  legislation  is  needed,  not  only  to  enable  expro- 
priated investors  to  pursue  property  illegally  seized  when  it  enters  this 
country,  but  also  to  allow  the  U.S.  courts  to  have  clearer  jurisdiction 
over  the  increasing  numbers  of  state-owned  corporations  which  do  business 
in  the  United  States.   I  hope  that  your  Subcommittees  may  be  able  to 
stimulate  congressional  concern  with  this  important  area  of  needed  legisla- 
tion, which  is  particularly  relevant  in  today's  world,  of  petrodollars, 
most  of  which  are  controlled  by  Middle  Eastern  governments. 
Problems  of  Conflict  of  Laws 

Another  reason  that  it  is  now  appropriate  to  reevaluate  the  Cuban  trade 
embargo  is  that  the  application  of  the  trade  controls  to  subsidiaries 
of  U.  S,  corporations  overseas  has  frequently  placed  these  firms  in 
extremely  awkward  positions.   The  problem  has  received  considerable 
publicity  in  the  cases  of  locomotives  and  office  equipment  manufactured 
in  Canada  and  automotive  components  from  Argentina,  but  these  are  by  no 
means  the  only  instances  where  the  problem  exists. 

Basically  the  U.  S.  is  seeking  to  make  the  embargo  effective  by 
prohibiting  foreign  affiliates  or  subsidiaries  of  U.  S .  firms,  on  an 
extraterritorial  basis,  from  selling  their  goods  to  Cuba.   This  often 
conflicts  with  the  policies  of  host  countries,  some  of  which  encourage 
and  even  have  required  the  export  of  certain  domestically  manufactured 
goods  to  Cuba,   The  efforts  of  the  U.  S.  Government  to  apply  U.  S.  law 
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to  U.  S.  subsidiaries  give  rise  to  claims  of  infringement  of  sovereignty 
and  denunciations  of  multinational  oofflpfties  in  general,  and  pose  difficult 
political  issues.   The  managements  of  companies  in  countries  trading 
with  Cuba  find  themselves  in  "no  win"  positions,  in  that  they  must 
violate  either  U.S.  or  host  country  laws! 

To  the  extent  that  specific  cases  of  conflicts  with  Argentina  and 
Canada  over  Cuban  trade  have  been  resolved  by  the  U.  S.  Government 
agencies  concerned  via  exceptions,    this  has  still  been  at  the  cost  of 
political  damage  to  bilateral  relations,  and  adverse  effects  on  the  position 
of  foreign  investors  in  the^e  economies.   It  would  therefore  seem  advisable 
for  the  U.S.  to  suspend  or  sharply  curtail  efforts  to  apply  the  Export 
Administration  Act  and  Johnson  Act  controls  to  foreign  subsidiaries 
of  U.  S.  firms.   This  would  be  consistent  with  the  U.  S.  Government's 
position  in  multilateral  forums  discussing  the  multinational  enterprises, 
where  the  U,  S.  is  making  the  case  that  MNC  investment  need  not  involve 
any  erosion  of  host  country  sovereignty.   In  general,  it  would  seem 
best  for  export  controls  to  be  applied  to  overseas  subsidiary  production 
only  when  products  of  military  significance  are  involved,  and  in  these 
cases,  the  application  of  such  controls  should  be  the  subject  of 
prior  consultation  with  host  countries. 

Special  Problems  in  Non-Market  Economy  Trade 

Previous  statements  in  these  hearings  have  pointed  out  that,  even  if 
OAS  sanctions  on  trade  with  Cuba  are  removed,  (and  the  U.  S.  lifts  its 


14 

Some  exceptions  were  envisaged  in  paragraph  2  of  the  original  1962 
embargo  proclamation  (See  Proc.  No.  34M-7,  cited.) 
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complete  embargo  on  trade)  that  trade  will  not  return  to  its  pre  1960 
patterns.   In  addition  to  the  unsettled  expropriation  cases,  and  the 
likely  legal  action  against  Cuban  products  unless  there  is  a  settlement 
of  these  claims,  Cuban  imports  will  be  subject  to  Column  2  (non-MFN) 
tariff  rates,  and  the  Export  Import  Bank  will  be  unable  to  offer  credits 
on  guarantees  for  trade.   The  MFN  tariff  rates  and  the  Ex-Im  credits 
would  require  a  Presidential  determination  (subject  to  congressional 
veto)  that  Cuba  is  in  compliance  with  Sections  W2   and  ^+09  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  197i|  concerning  freedom  of  emigration.   The  President  would  also 
be  required  to  make  a  determination  that  credits  and  guarantees  to  Cuba 
are  in  the  national  interest. 

There  are  also  the  particular  economic  problems  of  trade  with  a 
non-market  economy  which  will  become  apparent  if  trade  with  Cuba  is 
resumed,   Cuba,  as  most  other  "Eastern  bloc"  countries,  trades  via  state 
monopolies;  and  U,  S,  firms  could  face  analogous  problems  to  those  that 
have  occasionally  arisen  in  U.  S. -Soviet  trade.   For  example,  in  dealing 
with  a  communist  state,  with  no  internationally  comparable  prices,  the 
ascertaining  of  "fair  market  value"  in  possible  dumping  cases  becomes 
difficult.   However,  when  and  if  normal  commercial  relations  with  Cuba 
become  possible,  special  trade  agreements  providing  monitoring  arrange- 
ments to  safeguard  against  market  disruption  can  probably  be  worked  out 
as  they  have  been  in  other  cases. 
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Conclusion 

In  summary,  the  issue  of  the  U.S.  embargo  of  trade  with  Cuba, 
V7hich  your  Subcommittees  are  considering,  involves  several  inter- 
related questions.   One  of  these  is  whether  the  embargo  has  served 
(or  outlived)  its  purposes  and,  in  principle,  should  be  terminated. 
I  believe  that  the  answer  is  affirmative. 

A  second  question  is  when  and  how  this  should  be  done.   Here, 
because  of  the  emphasis  which  the  United  States  must  continue  to 
place  on  the  relevance  of  international  legal  principles  and 
procedures  in  the  new  world  environment,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  U.S.  should  act  unilaterally.   That  is,  we  should  proceed  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Rio  Treaty  and  the  procedures  of  the  OAS;  but 
there  seems  no  reason  for  the  United  States  to  continue  its  policy 
of  abstaining,  as  opposed  to  voting  for  the  ending  of  formal 
hemispheric  sanctions,  in  the  OAS  deliberations.   Thus  the  timing 
of  ending  the  U.S.  embargo  must  await  the  development  of  solutions 
to  the  impasse  now  affecting  the  multilateral  procedures—solutions 
which  the  diplomats  of  the  countries  concerned  are  currently  pur- 
suing.  Because  of  these  international  political  complications,  it 
does  not  seem  appropriate  for  the  Congress,  in  effect,  to  mandate 
a  unilateral  U.S.  t "•"filiation  of  the  embargo  by  repealing  the 
Presidential  authority  for  its  continuance,  as  provided  by  H.R.  6382. 
But  there  seems  no  reason  why  Congress  should  not  express  by  resolu- 
tion its  desire  that  the  embargo  be  terminated  as  soon  as  feasible 
and  call  on  the  Executive  Branch  for  periodic  reports  on  the  status 
of  any  relevant  negotiations  and,  in  effect,  ask  for  a  justification 
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of  the  case  for  continuing  the  embargo. 

A  third  question  concerns  the  application  of  the  U.S.  embargo 
to  the  overseas  subsidiaries  of  American  companies  pending  its 
formal  termination.   Here  also.  Congress  could  appropriately  call 
on  the  Executive  Branch  agencies  concerned  to  exercise  the  maximum 
possible  discretion  to  avoid  placing  overseas  affiliates  of  American 
firms  in  embarrassing  and  difficult  conflict-of-laws  situations. 
Such  conflicts, which  the  companies  and  their  officials  are  powerless 
to  resolve,  both  exacerbate  relations  with  host  countries  and  Increase 
unnecessarily  the  resentment  of  and  controversies  about  multi- 
national investment. 

A  final  question  concerns  the  conditions  and  basis  upon  which 
U.S.  relations  with  Cuba  are  restored  once  the  embargo  has  been 
formally  terminated.   It  is  assumed  that  this  action  would  be 
conditioned  on  understandings  about  ending  Cuba's  role  as  a  base 
for  "exporting  revolution"  within  the  hemisphere  and  on  suitable 
arrangements  for  outstanding  problems  concerning  Cuban  refugees. 
Trade  should  be  resumed,  but  only  on  a  regular  commercial  basis,  just 
as  with  other  communist  countries.   No  aid,  concessionary  loans  or 
credits,  technical  assistance,  or  MFN  tariff  treatment  should  be 
offered  until  Cuba  settles  the  outstanding  investment  disputes, 
which  have  already  been  documented  by  the  Cuban  Assets  Claims  Commission, 
or  makes  suitable  arrangements  for  settling  them  In  an  orderly  and 
equitable  manner.   In  this  connection,  it  seems  useful  for  Congress 
to  consider  legislation  to  clarify  the  application  of  "sovereign 
immunity"  to  commercial  matters,  as  in  the  legislation  previously 
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proposed  by  the  Departments  of  State  and  Justice;  and  this  would 
also  appear  to  be  a  subject  upon  which  your  Subcommittees  could 
usefully  express  their  views,  especially  in  today's  world  of 
expanded  state  trading  organizations  and  the  use  of  government 
revenues,  including  petrodollars,  in  commercial  ventures. 


Statement  of  Eric  N.  Baklanoff,  Board  of  Visitors  Research 
Professor  of  Economics,  The  University  of  Alabama 

Statement  on   Proposal  for  Resumption  of  Trade  Relations  Between 

THE  United  States  and  Cuba 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  honored  and  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  views  regarding  the  proposal  currently  before  your  committee  that  the  United 
States  and  Cuba  resume  trade  relations.  I  understand  that  the  questions  re- 
garding most-favored-uation  trade  status  and  the  provision  of  credits  for  Cuba 
are  not  presently  under  active  consideration  by  the  Subcommittee. 

In  addressing  myself  to  the  issue  at  hand,  I  have  asked  myself  tlie  question  : 
Is  it  in  the  best  intere.st  of  the  United  States  to  lift  the  trade  embargo  and  to 
resume  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba  ?  In  this,  as  in  all  foreign  policy  issues,  my 
inclination  is  to  take  a  tough-minded  approach.  In  the  international  arena  the 
United  States  should  strike  a  hard  bargain  with  its  adversaries  in  order  to 
secure  genuine  reciprocal  benefits  from  any  agreements  concluded.  I  am,  there- 
fore, strongly  opposed  to  the  ix)licy  of  unilateral  concessions  advocated  by  some 
Senators  and  Congressmen,  who  wish  to  "constructively  alter"  the  freeze  on 
U.S.-Cuban  relations.  We  have  bargaining  strength  and  we  should  use  it. 

I  am  aware  that  this  issue  involves  political  and  strategic  as  well  as  economic 
dimension.s.  Some  of  the  political  arguments  offered  in  favor  of  resumption  of 
economic  and  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba  appear  to  me  to  be  specious.  Castro 
is  not  Tito ;  Cuba,  unlike  Yugoslavia  in  the  latter  1940s,  has  not  taken  a  posi- 
tion independent  from  the  Soviet  Union.  A  Cuban-U.S.  detente  would  probably 
intensify  rather  than  ease  the  repression  of  the  Cuban  people  by  the  Marxist- 
Leninist  regime. 

There  are  at  least  two  areas  in  which  the  United  States  should  press  its 
bargaining  advantage  as  a  basis  for  securing  genuine  reciprocal  concessions 
from  Cuba.  The  first  concerns  the  fate  of  Cuba's  political  prisoners ;  the  second 
involves  the  status  of  properties  belonging  to  U.S.  citizens  and  corporations 
seized  by  the  Castro  government  during  1959-60. 

According  to  the  Inter-American  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  an  agency  of 
the  Organization  of  the  American  States,  the  Marxist-Leninist  dictatorship 
holds  an  estimated  70,000-90,000  political  prisoners,  which  is  equivalent  to  one 
political  prisoner  for  every  100  Cubans.  As  a  first  step  in  the  resumption  of 
trade  with  Cuba  the  United  States  should  insist  that  the  Inter-American  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  (or  the  Red  Cross)  be  allowed  to  inspect  the  Cuban 
prison  facilities  in  order  that  accurate  evalution  of  the  numbers  and  condition 
of  the  political  prisoners  can  be  rendered  and  recommendations  made.  The  second 
step — the  granting  of  most-favored-nation (MNF)  trade  status  and  the  provision 
of  credits — should  be  withheld  until  the  Cuban  government  agrees  to  a  humane 
solution  of  political  prisoner  problem. 

The  United  States  should  not  lift  its  trade  embargo  until  the  Cuban  govern- 
ment accepts  the  principle  of  just  and  effective  compensation  for  all  U.S. 
properties  taken,  in  accordance  with  international  law.  The  second  step,  the 
granting  of  MNF  trade  status  and  the  provision  of  credits,  should  be  withheld 
until  the  Cuban  government  and  the  U.S.  companies  and  individuals  (or  the 
U.S.  government  acting  on  their  behalf)  reach  property  settlements  that  are 
satisfactory  to  all  parties  concerned.  Because  many  business  firms  declared 
U.S.  tax  losses  in  connection  with  their  Cuban  holdings,  any  future  compensa- 
tion by  the  Cuban  regime  would  also  benefit  the  United  States  Treasury. 

The  appropriate  model  for  such  agreements  may  be  found  in  the  recent  settle- 
ments concluded  between  the  U.S.  copper  mining  companies — Anaconda,  Kenne- 
cott  and  Cerro — and  the  current  military  government  of  Chile.  These  agree- 
ments, that  have  taken  into  consideration  the  book  value  of  the  affected  proper- 
ties, provided  in  each  case  an  initial  cash  payment  and  promissory  dollar  notes, 
bearing  interest  at  the  market  rate,  and  guaranteed  by  the  Central  Bank  of 
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Chile.  As  a  result  of  these  accords,  all  prior  claims  and  controversies  between 
the  U.S.  companies  and  the  Chilean  government  have  been  resolved.  Consider- 
ing Chile's  extremely  difficult  international  financial  situation,  these  settlements 
appear  to  be  generous  and  fair.  Cuba  should  be  held  to  the  same  high  standards 
of  property  compensation. 

The  following  sections  provide  a  perspective  on  the  Cuban  economy  and  the 
role  of  U.S.  direct  investments.  They  draw  on  the  analysis  in  my  chapter  "Inter- 
national Economic  Relations"  in  Revolutionary  Change  in  Cuba,  edited  by 
Carmelo  Mesa-Lago  (University  of  Pittsburgh  Press,  1971)  and  my  recently- 
published  book.  Expropriation  of  U.S.  Investments  in  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Chile 
(New  York  and  Washington  :  Praeger  Publishers,  1975). 

THE  POTENTIAL  CXJBAN  MARKET  FOR  AMERICAN  EXPORTS  :  A  NOTE  OF  SKEPTICISM 

Cuba's  market  for  American  goods  depends  on  that  nation's  ability  to  earn 
dollars  and  other  convertible  currencies  by  exporting  sugar,  nickel,  tobacco,  and 
other  commodities.  At  the  present  time  about  two-thirds  of  the  island's  trade 
is  carried  on  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Communist  countries,  mainly 
through  barter  arrangements.  Cuba's  sources  of  convertible  currencies  are  the 
nations  of  Western  Europe,  Canada,  Japan,  and  recently  Argentina,  many  of 
which  have  extended  medium-term  credits  to  the  Castro  regime.  Thus  a  substan- 
tial share  of  Cuba's  annual  export  proceeds  to  non-Communist  nations  are  com- 
mitted to  the  service  of  accumulated  debt  that  in  turn  reduces  its  capacity  to 
purchase  goods  from  these  nations  and,  potentially,  the  United  States. 

With  the  resumption  of  trade  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States  the  latter 
could,  of  course,  increase  substantially  Cuban  dollar  earnings,  thereby  expand- 
ing directly  the  market  for  American  goods.  Additionally,  the  T^nited  States 
could  provide  credits  to  Cuba  from  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  from  other 
sources,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  extend  temporarily  the  Cuban  market 
for  U.S. -made  goods.  But  buying  sugar  and  nickel  from  Cuba  would  mean  buying 
less  of  these  commodities  from  source  countries  friendly  to  the  United  States. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  would  probably  consider  it  advantageous 
to  purchase  high-quality  Cuban  tobacco,  a  minor  commodity  on  the  island's 
export  list. 

With  the  lifting  of  the  U.S.  trade  embargo,  Cuba  would  have  access  to  high- 
technology  American-made  machinery  and  equipment  that  could  eliminate  the 
island's  continuing  spare  parts  problem  and  advance  the  modernization  of  the 
Cuban  economy.  At  present.  Cuba  has  indirect  access  to  some  equipment  and 
parts  through  U.S.  subsidiaries  operating  in  Canada  and  Latin  America,  but 
only  at  considerably  higher  prices. 

Clearly,  then,  unconditional  resiimption  of  trade  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Cuba  would  offer  substantially  greater  economic  benefits  to  the  latter, 
particularly  if  U.S.  credits  were  included  in  the  package.  Such  a  relationship 
would  be  asymmetrical :  it  would  indicate  a  failure  of  the  United  States  to 
exercise  its  con.siderable  bargaining  position  vi.s-a-vis  the  Castro  regime. 

The  USSR  currently  buttres.ses  the  Cuban  economy  with  an  annual  aid  com- 
mitment estimated  at  $500  million  (equal  to  one-half  the  annual  U.S.  ofiieial 
contribution  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress).  This  fact,  reflecting  Cuba's  chronic 
failure  to  pay  its  way  in  its  international  commerce  since  1960.  is  further  strong 
evidence  that  the  United  States  would  have  little  to  gain  economically  from  a 
resumption  of  trade  with  Cuba  unless  certain  conditions  are  made  part  of  the 
agreement. 

CUBA'S  LIVING  STANDARD  ON  THE  EVE  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 

On  the  eve  of  the  Cuban  Revolution,  the  island  had  an  essentiallv  semi- 
developed,  i^emi-industrialized  market  economy  with  a  strong  orientation  toward 
the  United  States,  its  principal  trading  partner  and  external  source  of  develop- 
ment capital.  Cuba  ranked  third  or  fourth  in  socio-economic  welfare  among  the 
20  Latin  American  nations.  The  nation's  relatively  high  standard  of  living  was, 
in  turn,  the  product  of  a  comparatively  favorable  endowment  of  human,  natural, 
and  capital  resources. 

Cuba,  in  sharp  contrast  to  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  Mexico,  and  Peru,  had  a  very 
small  rural  subsistence  sector.  The  island  could  not  match  the  prosperity  of  the 
industrially  advanced  nations  of  the  North  Atlantic :  the  United  States.  Canada, 
and  the  Northwest  European  countries.  However,  compared  with  other  nations 
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in  Latin  America,  Cuba  in  the  1950s  possessed  one  of  the  most  advanced  economies 
and  ranked  hig'h  in  the  general  level  of  living  afforded  its  citizens.  According  to 
the  World  Bank  Mission  : 

The  general  impression  of  members  of  the  Mission,  from  observations  in 
travels  all  over  Cuba,  is  that  living  levels  of  the  farmers,  agricultural  laborers, 
industi-ial  workers,  storekeei>ers,  and  others,  are  higher  all  along  the  line  than 
for  corresponding  groups  in  other  tropical  countries  and  in  nearly  all  other  Latin 
American  countries.  This  does  not  mean  that  there  is  no  dire  poverty  in  Cuba,  but 
simply  that  in  comparative  terms  Cubans  are  better  off,  on  the  the  average,  than 
the  people  of  these  other  areas. 

As  is  true  of  the  other  Latin  American  countries,  there  existed  in  Cuba  a  sub- 
stantial disparity  in  the  level  of  social  development  (that  is,  literacy,  health 
care,  housing)  between  the  prosperous  capital  province  and  some  of  the  more 
backward  rural  provinces. 

In  1957  Cuba's  real  income  per  capita  (national  income  divided  by  the  popula- 
tion) was  $378  or  fourth  in  Latin  America.  Only  Venezuela,  Argentina,  and 
Uruguay  ranked  above  Cuba.  Moreover,  the  other  two  nations  in  the  Hispanic 
cultural  world,  Spain  ($324)  and  Portugal  ($212),  failed  to  reach  the  Cuban 
level.  Except  for  Venezuela,  Cuba  probably  enjoyed  the  highest  per  capita  income 
among  all  countries  in  the  wet  tropical  zone,  extending  from  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer  to  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  Other  measures  provide  a  better  approxima- 
tion of  the  degree  to  which  real  income  was  shared  among  the  population.  For 
example  (in  1957  or  1958),  Cuba  ranked  third  in  Latin  America  as  reflected  in 
the  following  indices :  per  capita  daily  calorie  consumption,  per  capita  meat  con- 
sumption, per  capita  steel  consumption,  per  capita  paper  consumption,  radios  per 
1,000  persons,  and  the  ratio  of  physicians  to  population.  The  island  had  achieved 
the  lowest  mortality  rate  (6.5  per  1,000  inhabitants)  and  lowest  infant  mortality 
rate  (38  per  1,000  inhabitants)  in  Latin  America.  In  1959,  Cuba  had  one  million 
radios  and  the  highest  ratio  of  television  sets  per  1,000  inhalbltants. 

"With  an  organized  labor  force  of  over  1.5  million  workers,  Cuba  ranked  with 
L'ruguay  and  Argentina  in  the  degree  of  unionization.  The  island's  unionized 
workers  enjoyed  the  protection  of  what  was  probably  the  most  comprehensive 
labor  code  in  Latin  America.  Ernest  Schwarz,  the  executive  secretary  of  the 
CIO's  Committee  on  Latin  American  Affairs,  gave  his  impressions  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  Cuba's  labor  federation  (CTC)  as  follows: 

The  CTC  has  enabled  the  Cuban  workers  to  set  an  example  to  others  of 
what  can  be  achieved  by  labor  unity  and  strengtli.  Wages  are  far  above 
those  paid  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Caribbean  or,  for  that  matter,  Latin 
America. 

Given  the  nature  of  the  international  sugar  market  and  Cuba's  substantial 
share  as  a  world  exporter,  the  nation's  policymakers  perceived  that  the  sugar 
sector  no  longer  could  provide  the  stimulus  for  a  further  expansion  of  the 
economy.  Consequently,  the  island  was  laiinehed  on  a  new  gro^vth  path  via  im- 
port substitution  for  the  home  market.  Industrial  capacity  in  the  1950s  advanced 
substantially  in  a  number  of  branches,  particularly  electric  power,  glass  con- 
tainers, cement,  oil  refining,  chemicals,  nickel  mining,  paper,  and  light  copper 
and  steel  products.  Cuba's  balance  of  payments  position  also  drew  supiwrt  from 
the  accelerated  growth  of  the  tourist  industry  in  the  1950s  and  the  replacement 
of  food  imports  with  domestic  protluction. 

THE  ROLE  OF  U.S.  INVESTMENTS  IN  CUBA'S  DEVELOPMENT 

Following  the  Second  World  War,  Cuba's  investment  climate  was  one  of  the 
most  favorable  in  Latin  America.  Constitutional  guarantees  continued  in  force 
in  the  protection  of  property  rights,  and  these  applied  equally  to  foreigners  and 
to  Cubans.  The  nation  enjoyed  financial  stability  throughout  the  period  analyzed. 
In  sharp  contrast  to  the  more  general  postwar  experience  in  Latin  America, 
Cuba's  cost  of  living  remained  stable,  the  peso  continued  at  par  with  the  U.S. 
dollar,  and  foreign  exchange  operations  were  free  of  control.  Until  the  install- 
ment of  the  Castro  regime,  profits,  interest,  and  other  factor  payments  could  be 
remitted  freely  abroad ;  and  the  ri.sk  of  currency  devaluation  was  negligible. 

After  the  Second  World  War  new  investments  by  U.S.  controlled  affiliates  as- 
sumed a  highly  diversified  pattern  and  flowed  into  a  broad  spectrum  of  Cuba's 
economic  activities :  infrastructure,  manufacturing  and  commerce,  petroleum 
refining,  diversified  agriculture,  mining,  and  the  tourist  industry.  The  augmented 
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l)roduction  capabilities  represented  by  I^S.  subsidiaries  and  branches  in  Cuba 
were  directed  primarily  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  local  market.  U.S. 
business  investments  both  stimulated  and  re-sponded  to  the  postwar  expansion  of 
Cuba's  economy.  Tlie  managerial  and  technical  infusions  associated  with  these 
investments  were  notably  instrumental  in  launching  Cuba  on  a  new  growth  path 
through  import  i*ubstitution  industrialization  after  1952. 

The  U.S.  companies  contributed  directly  to  Cuba's  national  income  through 
payments  of  taxes  and  wages  and  salaries.  They  strengthened  the  island's 
balance  of  payments  position  through  their  exx>orts.  capital  inflows,  and  by 
generating  activities  designed  to  save  foreign  exchange  (for  example,  petroleum 
refining  and  general  manufacturing)   for  the  host  country. 

The  economic  cost  to  Cuba  of  U.S.  business  holdings,  measured  by  the  rate  of 
return  (profit)  on  equity  investment,  appeared  to  be  low  when  compared  with 
U.S.  direct  investments  at  home  and  abroad. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  U.S.  equity  holdings  in  Cuba,  it  is  very  important 
to  observe  that  private  Cuban  groups  succeeded  in  winning  control  over  economic 
activities  formerly  dominated  by  U.S.  and  other  foreign  investors.  The  outstand- 
ing cases  are  sugar,  banking,  air  transport,  and  insurance. 

The  divestiture  of  sugar  mills  by  foreign  enterprises  was  accompanied  by  the 
transfer  of  cane  land  to  Cuban  ownership.  Signific;mtly.  the  small  fiirmers  grew 
only  nine  percent  of  Cuba's  cane  in  1932,  but  by  1958  their  share  was  well  over  50 
percent.  In  consequence.  Cuban  capital  controlled  three-fourths  of  the  .sugar 
mills ;  and  these,  in  turn,  accounted  for  62  percent  of  the  island's  sugar  pro- 
duction in  1958.  Local  bu.siness  interests,  whose  share  of  Cuba's  sugar  produc- 
tion had  been  reduced  to  a  mere  22  percent  in  1939,  thus  regained  their  po,sition 
of  dominance  after  the  war. 

Transfer  of  these  foreign-held  assets  to  Cuban  ownership  was  accomplished 
through  normal  business  channels  and  procedures — a  manifestation  of  the  pro- 
gressive maturation  of  the  Lsland's  business  community  and  postwar  prosperity. 

CUBA'S  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS  SINCE  THE  REVOLUTION 

The  profound  recasting  of  Cuba's  political  economy  after  1959  ruptured  the 
web  of  economic  ties  with  the  United  States  that  had  endured  for  over  half  a 
century.  As  Cuba's  market  economy  gave  way  to  state  ownership  and  central 
commands,  its  external  economic  posture  shifted  abruptly  from  the  U.S.  to  the 
Soviet  bloc. 

Cuba  became  the  first  Marxist-Leninist  nation  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
as  acknowledged  by  Premier  Castro  in  his  2  December  1961  nationwide  address. 
In  identifying  himself  as  a  Marxist-Lenini-st,  Castro  explained  that  he  had  con- 
cealed his  Communist  beliefs  from  Cubans  and  from  American  friends  for  years 
"because  otherwise  we  might  have  alienated  the  bourgeoisie  and  other  forces 
which  we  knew  we  would  eventually  have  to  fight."  With  the  takeover  of  55,000 
small  private  businesses  in  the  spring  of  1968,  the  Cuban  state  completed  the 
socialization  of  the  economy. 

In  January  1962  Cuba  was  suspended  from  the  Organization  of  American 
States  (OAS),  which  also  recommended  the  imposition  of  economic  sanctions 
in  retaliation  for  Cuba's  .subversive  activities  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
OAS  position  hardened  in  1964  when,  after  a  formal  Venezuelan  complaint 
against  a  Cuban-sponsored  guerrilla  invasion,  every  OAS  government  except 
Mexico  severed  its  trade  and  diplomatic  ties  to  Havana. 

Cuba's  radical  reorientation  toward  the  Soviet  bloc  since  1960  has  diminished 
its  international  economic  options.  The  island's  economy  accumulated  a  large 
external  debt,  wore  down  its  foreign  exchange  reserves,  and  has  become  firmly 
tied  to  the  centrally  planned  nations,  mainly  the  Soviet  Union,  through  barter 
arrangements  and  economic  and  military  aid.  From  a  purely  economic  point  of 
view,  the  trade  relationship  with  the  USSR  whose  ports  are  more  than  5,000 
miles  away,  is  an  unnatural  one. 

The  structural  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  Cuba's  foreign  trade  involve 
primarily  the  direction  of  commodity  flows  rather  than  their  composition.  In  a 
brief  span  of  four  years,  from  1960  to  1964,  Cuba's  trade  with  the  United  States, 
its  predominant  and  traditional  trading  partner,  virtually  ceased.  The  Soviet 
Union  and  other  Communist  nations  have  since  1962  accounted  for  about  75 
percent  of  Cuba's  trade  turnover — a  dramatic  example  of  geographic  trade 
diversion. 
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The  island  lost  the  opportunity  to  participate  as  principal  beneficiary  in  the 
Caribbean  tourist  boom  of  the  1960s.  Without  doubt,  Cuba  would  have  captured 
the  lion's  share  of  the  U.S.  tourist  dollar,  which  instead,  benefited  Puerto 
Rico,  Jamaica,  and  the  lesser  Caribbean  islands. 

Cuba's  external  payments  position  since  19G0  has  been  charactei'ized  by  a 
widening  trade  gap,  the  consequence  of  stagnation  in  export  values,  and  a  pro- 
tracted rise  in  commodity  imports.  The  associated  explosive  growth  in  external 
public  debt  from  1960  to  1972  has  not  been  matched  by  improvement  in  debt- 
service  capacity,  for  both  total  production   (GNP)   and  exports  stagnated. 

By  the  end  of  1973  Cuba's  cumulative  trade  deficit  with  the  USSR  had 
reached  an  estimated  $3.5  billion.  Cuba's  total  indebtedness  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
including  interest  on  debt,  was  believed  to  exceed  $4  billion.  In  addition,  Cuba 
owes  $600  million  to  Argentina  and  it  had  about  $400  million  in  medium-term 
credits  outstanding  from  other  non-Communist  (mainly  Western  European) 
countries.  At  the  end  of  1972  the  Soviet  Union  helped  ease  Cuba's  debt  burden 
by  granting  the  nation  a  moratorium  on  accumulation  of  further  interest  on 
the  outstanding  Cuban  debt  and  provided  for  repayment  beginning  in  1986  over 
a  25-year  period. 

The  Island's  real  per  capita  GNP,  according  to  the  World  Bank,  declined  at 
an  average  annual  rate  of  1.2  percent  from  1960  to  1972.  Cuba's  shrinking  per 
capita  real  income  was  associated  with  a  growing  shortage  of  consumer  goods 
and  comprehensive  rationing.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  in  1972,  Cuba  ranked 
12th  in  per  capita  GXP  among  the  Latin  American  nations,  compared  with 
third  or  fourth  in  1957-58.  The  temporary  huge  increase  in  world  sugar  prices 
during  1974  probably   boosted  Cuba's  export  earnings  and  total  production. 

Cuba's  economic  problems,  as  Robert  F.  Smith  makes  clear,  arose  out  of  the 
interrelated  combination  of  such  factors  as  bad  planning,  doctrinaire  utopian- 
ism,  administrative  inexperience,  insufficiency  of  trained  manpower,  several 
years  of  drought,  the  hurricanes  of  1963  and  1964,  and  U.S.  economic  sanctions 
that  resulted  in  the  almost  complete  disruption  of  traditional  patterns  of  trade. 

CONFISCATION   OF   AMERICAN-OWNED   PROPERTIES   AND   U.S.    SANCTIONS 

From  1959  to  1960  the  government  of  Cuba  seized  properties  belonging  to 
U.S.  nationals  with  a  value  of  $1.8  billion,  as  estimated  by  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission.  According  to  Sidney  Friedberg,  this  magnitude  is  greater 
than  the  total  amount  expropriated  by  all  other  Communist  countries  com- 
bined, including  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland,  Rumania,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary, 
Yugo.slavia,  and  Bulgaria.  Of  this  sum,  nearly  $1.6  billion  represents  the  cer- 
tified claims  of  corpoi-ations ;  the  value  of  properties  taken  from  individuals  is 
estimated  at  $221  million.  To  date,  the  Cuban  revolutionary  government  has 
made  no  effort  to  indemnify  Americans  for  properties  seized. 

The  taking  of  U.S.-owned  properties  in  Cuba  constituted  a  departure  from 
accepted  standards  of  international  law  that  require  the  payment  of  adequate, 
prompt,  and  effective  compensation.  Nor  did  the  seizures  of  U.S.  corporate 
investments  and  properties  of  individual  U.S.  citizens  by  the  Castro  regime 
conform  to  domestic  law.  Article  24  of  the  Cuban  constitution  of  1940  guar- 
anteed the  protection  of  property  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  and  established 
the  juridical  procedure  for  special  cases  involving  expropriation.  Property  could 
be  expropriated  only  for  just  cause  involving  a  public  utility  or  social  interest, 
and  then  only  through  prior  indemnification  of  the  owner  in  cash  as  determined 
by  the  courts. 

The  presumed  legal  basis  of  the  taking  of  U.S.  properties  in  Cuba  was  con- 
tained in  three  decree  laws :  The  Agrarian  Reform  Law  of  3  June  1959,  the  Law 
of  Nationalization  of  6  July  1^)60,  and  Law  890  of  14  October  1960.  A  provision 
for  compensation  in  30-year  bonds  at  two  i>ercent  interest  was  contained  in  the 
nationalization  law.  However,  compensation  would  not  become  effective  unless 
the  then  prevailing  American  sugar  quota  of  3.2  million  tons  and  the  U.S.  price 
of  sugar  were  both  raised.  The  practical  effect  of  this  provision,  as  Lynn  Bender 
makes  clear,  was  the  effective  nonpayment  of  all  nationalized  properties. 

The  U.S.  government,  recognizing  Cuba's  right  to  expropriate  foreign  owned 
properties  provided  that  prompt,  just,  and  effective  compensation  be  given, 
.sought  from  early  1959  until  mid-1960  to  negotiate  differences.  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower's administration  offered  Cuba  economic  assistance  during  Premier  Fidel 
Castro's  visit  to  the  United  States  in  April  1959 ;  and  in  January  1960  declared 
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its  willingness  to  negotiate  all  disputes,  including  those  arising  from  Cuban 
seizure  of  American  properties. 

In  mid-July  1960,  following  the  confiscation  of  most  U.S.  business  holdings  in 
Cuba,  the  U.S.  Congress  reduced  the  island's  sugar  quota  and  set  it  at  zero 
for  1961  and  the  following  years.  Cuba's  share  in  the  domestic  market  was  re- 
allocated mainly  to  other  countries  already  having  quotas  to  the  extent  that 
those  countries  were  expected  to  have  supplies  available.  Further,  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  sugar  quota  was  followed  in  October  1960  bv  an  embargo  on  U.S 
exports  to  Cuba,  covering  everything  except  medical  supplies  and  foodstuffs. 

The  U.S.  embargo  of  Cuba,  according  to  Donald  Losman's  comprehensive  study, 
has  been  very  damaging  to  the  island's  economic  development.  Before  the  revolu- 
tion, Cuba's  capital  equipment  came  almost  wholly  from  the  United  States,  as 
did  the  bulk  of  its  raw  materials.  This  imported  machinerv  and  equipment  em- 
ployed in  the  island's  agricultural,  industrial,  transport,  power,  and  communica- 
tions sectors  embodied  a  specific  technological  system.  After  the  rupture  in  trade 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba,  the  Soviet  bloc  suppliers  were 
unable  to  serve  adequately  Cuba'.s  existing  capital  stock:  There  existed  a  lack 
of  complementarity  between  Cuba's  imiwrt  needs  and  bloc's  export  capabilities. 
Indeed,  Cuban  oflficials  were  shocked  to  discover  that  the  USSR  and  the  other 
East  European  socialist  countries  were  far  behind  the  I'nited  States  in  technol- 
ogy. Thus,  according  to  Losman,  the  embargo  of  replacement  parts  had  the  .same 
effect  as  "pinpoint  bombing  of  industrial  sabotage — capital  equipment  has  been 
rendered  economically  u.seless  (although  phy.sically  intact)."  Considering  the 
massive  economic  assistance  provided  to  Cuba  by  'the  Soviet  bloc,  mainlv  the 
USSR,  a  share  of  the  embargo's  Incidence  may  have  been  shifted  from  the  Cuban 
economy  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

With  the  passing  of  time,  Cuba's  capital  stock  progressively  is  being  reoriented 
to  Soviet  bloc  and  to  a  le.sser  degree  Western  Euroi)ean  equipment  specifications  ; 
but  the  i.sland's  massive  less  of  "human  capital"  the  exiled  managers,  profes- 
sionals, technicians,  and  skilled  workers  is  not  repaired  as  easily. 


Statement  of  the  Council  of  the  xImericas 

The  Major  Economic  Issues  To  Be  Resolved  if  the  U.S.  Trade  Embargo  of 

Cuba  Is  Lifted 

May  14,  1975. 

The  Cuba  trade  embargo  was  established  by  Presidential  Proclamation  on 
February  3,  1962.  President  Kennedy  was  thereby  exercising  the  authorization 
given  to  him  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  "to  establish  and  maintain 
a  total  embargo  on  all  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba".  The  Proc- 
lamation followed  the  Eighth  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
Inter-American  System,  which  urged  the  member  states  to  take  those  steps  that 
they  may  consider  necessary  for  their  individual  and  collective  self-defense.  If 
the  Foreign  Ministers  now  decide  that  an  economic  embargo  is  no  longer  appro- 
priate the  President  would  be  free  to  lift  the  U.S.  Government's  embargo  with- 
out further  action  by  Congress.  However,  a  number  of  issues  requiring  U.S. 
Government  decisions  (legislative  and/or  executive)  would  remain.  Principal 
among  them  are  the  following : 

(1)  The  tariff  rates  to  be  applicable  to  imports  from  Cuba. 

(a)  Section  401  of  the  Tariff  Classification  Act  of  1962  provides  that  "Articles 
which  are  (1)  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  Cuba,  and  (2)  imported 
on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  (May  24,  1962),  shall  be  denied  the 
benefits  of  concessions  contained  in  any  trade  agreement  entered  into  under  the 
authority  of  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended."  However,  the 
Act  also  contains  the  provision  that  the  foregoing  "shall  not  apply  on  or  after 
the  date  on  which  the  President  proclaims  that  he  has  determined  that  Cuba  is 
no  longer  dominated  or  controlled  by  the  foreign  government  or  foreign  organi- 
zation controlling  the  world  Communist  movement." 

(b)  Section  502(b)  (1)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  provides  that  the  President 
shall  not  designate  any  country  eligible  for  the  Generalized  System  of  Prefer- 
ences "if  such  country  is  a  Communist  country,  unless  .  .  .  such  country  is  not 
dominated  or  controlled  by  international  Communism." 

(2)  The  direct  or  indirect  financing  of  exports  to  Cuba. 

(a)  Section  2  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended,  provides 
that  the  Bank  "shall  not  guarantee,  insure,  or  extend  credit,  or  participate  in 
any  extension  of  credit  (A)  in  connection  with  the  purchase  of  lease  of  any 
product  by  a  Communist  country  ...  or  agency  or  national  thereof,  .  .  .  except 
that  the  prohibitions  contained  in  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of 
any  transaction  which  the  President  determines  would  be  in  the  national 
interest  ..." 

(b)  Section  21  of  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  Act,  as  amended 
March  10,  1972,  instructs  the  United  States  Executive  Director  of  the  Bank  to 
vote  against  loans  for  any  country  which  has  nationalized,  expropriated,  or 
otherwise  seized  ownership  of  property  owned  by  U.S.  citizens  or  corporations, 
"unless  the  President  determines  that  (A)  an  arrangement  for  prompt,  adequate, 
and  effective  compensation  has  been  made  .  .  ."  Of  course,  Cuba  is  not  now  a 
member  of  the  Bank. 

(3)  The  possibility  that  liens  might  be  placed  in  U.S.  courts  against  funds 
paid  to  the  Cuban  Government  for  products  imported  into  the  United  States. 
The  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United  States  has  certified 
claims  of  $1,851,057  plus  6  percent  per  annum  against  the  Cuban  Government 
including  claims  of  $1,603,768,829  by  U.S.  corporations.  According  to  the  Clams 
Commission,  the  interest  charges  shall  accrue  "from  the  dates  of  the  respective 
losses  to  a  date  in  the  future  when  the  claims  may  be  settled  by  agreement  with 
the  Government  of  Cuba". 

Other  issues  that  are  important,  but  that  may  be  resolved  comparatively 
easily  once  it  has  been  decided  to  lift  the  trade  embargo,  include  (a)  whether 
to   retain  Treasury's  Cuban  Assets  Control  Regulations,   by   which  Treasury 
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(pursuant  to  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  of  1917)  prohibits  all  imports  or 
exports  of  any  property  in  which  Cuba  or  a  Cuban  national  has  any  interest  and 
prohibits  any  unlicensed  financial  transactions  with  Cuba  and  (b)  the  Export 
Control  Regulations  of  the  Commerce  Department  with  regard  to  Cuba.  Treasury 
has  overall  responsibility  for  controlling  all  U.S.  trade  with  Cuba.  It  has  the 
power  to  license  specific  transactions,  as  was  done  for  the  Argentine  subsidiaries 
of  General  Motors,  Chrysler,  and  Ford  in  May  1974  and  for  the  Litton  Company 
of  Canada  in  January  1975. 

The  foregoing  summary  is  limited  to  principal  economic  issues.  It  does  not 
cover  issues  such  as  whether  Cuba  would  qualify  for  assistance  under  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  or  for  military  aid.  Nor  does  it 
apply  to  current  shipping  restrictions  or  to  the  leasing  of  Guantanamo. 

Recent  Initiatives  in  the  Congress: 

On  March  4,  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  introduced  a  bill  (S.  935)  to  terminate 
the  trade  embargo;  it  would  also  remove  U.S.  restrictions  on  third  countries' 
trade  with  Cuba  and  on  travel  to  Cuba  by  U.S.  citizens,  but  would  not  modify 
U.S.  laws  against  foreign  aid  and  most-favored-nation  treatment  for  Cuba.  Sen- 
ators Jacob  Javits  and  Claiborne  Pell  introduced  a  resolution  asking  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  normalize  relations  with  Cuba  and  Senator 
McGovern  has  also  urged  such  action  since  returning  from  his  recent  trip  to 
Cuba. 

Just  prior  to  Senator  Kennedy's  initiative.  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger 
stated  that  the  "U.S.  would  consider  changing  its  bilateral  relations  with  Cuba" 
after  the  Organization  of  American  States  lifted  its  sanctions.  In  this  regard, 
the  Foreign  Ministers  at  the  May  8-15  OAS  General  Assembly  Meeting  in  Wash- 
ington have  agreed  to  hold  a  special  meeting  in  Costa  Rica  this  summer  to 
amend  the  Rio  Treaty  so  that  the  embargo  could  be  lifted  by  a  simple  majority 
instead  of  the  present  two-thirds  requirement. 


Statement  or  David  W.  Wallace,  Chairman  of  the  Board  and 
President,  Bangor  Punta  Corp. 

September  23,  1975. 
Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  International  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Hon.  Donald  F.  Fraseb, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  International  Organisations, 
RHOB  2110,  Washington,  D.C. 

Gentlemen  :  Since  it  is  not  possible  for  your  committees  to  give  our  company 
an  opportunity  to  appear  on  September  23,  1975  to  express  our  views  regarding 
H.R.  6382,  we  gratefully  accept  your  kind  invitation  to  present  this  written 
statement. 

Bangor  Punta  Corporation  is  a  Delaware  corporation  which  was  engaged  in  the 
sugar  business  in  Cuba  from  1915  until  1960.  By  expropriation  decrees  issued  in 
1959  and  1960,  Cuba  confiscated  all  of  the  assets  of  the  corporation  in  Cuba.  The 
United  States  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  has  certified  that  the  value 
of  the  assets  of  the  corporation  expropriated  by  Cuba  amount  to  $53.4  million  plus 
interest  at  6  percent  from  August  1960. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  Bangor  Punta  Corporation  has  interests  in 
Manati  Sugar  Company  and  Francisco  Sugar  Company  which  sufi'ered  certified 
losses  of  $52.6  million  and  $48.6  million  respectively,  to  which  interest  at  6% 
has  been  added. 

The  aggregate  of  all  certified  claims  against  Cuba  by  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions is  approximately  $1.8  billion  plus  interest.  The  Cuban  expropriation  which 
created  these  claims  is  the  largest  uncompensated  taking  of  American  private 
property  in  our  history.  This  expropriation  affected  scores  of  individuals  and 
companies  and  thousands  of  American  stockholders  who  lost  all  of  the  property 
they  owned  in  Cuba — their  factories,  lands,  businesses  and  bank  accounts. 

When  efforts  to  obtain  compensation  from  the  government  of  Cuba  proved 
fruitless,  Congress,  in  1964,  amended  the  International  Claims  Settlement  Act  to 
direct  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  to  determine  the  amount  and 
validity  of  all  claims  of  United  States  nationals  arising  out  of  expropriations,  or 
actions  resulting  in  disability  or  death,  by  the  government  of  Cuba. 

The  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  proceeded  to  ascertain  the  fair 
market  value  of  assets  expropriated  by  Cuba.  The  object  of  doing  this  was  to 
validate  and  preserve  claims  against  Cuba  so  that  they  could  be  presented  and 
a  settlement  with  Cuba  negotiated  by  the  Department  of  State  at  a  time  when 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba  are  being  rearranged. 

We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  Congress  has  provided  a  way  for 
validating  and  preserving  just  claims  against  Cuba ;  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission  has  completed  the  task  of  certifying  those  claims;  and  the 
claims  are  ripe  for  presentation  by  the  Department  of  State. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  prohibits  the  taking  of  private  property 
for  public  use  without  just  compensation.  The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
has  been  to  insist  that  the  private  property  of  United  States  citizens  in  foreign 
lands  not  be  taken  without  just  compensation.  That  foreign  policy  is  in  accordance 
with  our  Constitution  and  with  international  norms. 

The  effect  of  our  foreign  policy  is  to  encourage  and  protect  investment  by 
United  States  private  enterprise  throughout  the  world.  That  investment  has 
enhanced  the  standard  of  living  of  all  of  our  people. 

In  order  to  protect  the  investments  which  United  States  citizens  have  made 
abroad  and  to  encourage  and  protect  further  investments  abroad,  our  Govern- 
ment should  continue  the  long-standing  practice  of  insisting  that  its  citizens  be 
justly  compensated  for  property  expropriated  by  a  foreign  nation  before  i)ermit- 
ting  normal  trade  relations  with  that  nation.  In  no  other  way  can  the  citizens 
of  our  country  expect  fair  dealing  in  the  future. 

Our  reading  of  H.R.  6382  is  that  it  will  lift  most  of  the  existing  statutory  restric- 
tions which  impede  trade  by  United  States  citizens  with  Cuba.  We  believe  that 
the  bill  should  not  be  passed  until  our  Department  of  State  has  negotiated  a 
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reasonable  settlement  of  certified  claims  against  Cuba.  To  do  otherwise  would 
jeopardize  those  claims  and  would  compromise  our  tradition  that  no  American 
property  should  be  taken  by  any  government  without  just  compensation. 

In  matters  of  this  kind  one  can  always  find  arguments  advanced  for  forgetting 
past  sins  in  order  that  the  supposed  opportunities  of  the  present  may  be  seized. 
The  Commerce  Department  has,  in  prior  testimony  before  your  subcommittees, 
pointed  out  that  the  benefits  to  United  States  enterprises  from  resuming  trade 
with  Cuba  will  be  slow  in  materializing  even  after  trade  restrictions  are  re- 
moved. In  all  probability,  Cuba  will  benefit  more  from  trading  with  the  United 
States  than  the  United  States  will  in  trading  with  Cuba.  The  hope  of  some 
entrepreneurs  that  a  lucrative  trade  can  soon  be  developed  with  Cuba  should  not 
obscure  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States  in  protecting  the  property  of 
Its  citizens  throughout  the  world.  If  we  do  not  negotiate  a  fair  settlement  of 
claims  against  Cuba  today,  then  we  will  be  less  able  to  negotiate  fair  settle- 
ments with  other  countries  tomorrow. 

Those  who  advocate  quickly  opening  trade  with  Cuba  sometimes  argue  that 
certified  claims  against  Cuba  amounting  to  $1.8  billion  have  been  written  off  for 
United  States  tax  purposes  so  that  there  is  no  need  to  be  concerned  about  recov- 
ering anything  from  Cuba.  This  argument  is  erroneous  for  several  reasons. 

First,  Cuban  losses  suffered  by  United  States  citizens  have  not  been  recovered 
by  a  reduction  of  their  United  States  taxes.  Certified  Cuban  losses  are  far  in 
excess  of  the  Cuban  losses  recognized  for  tax  purposes.  As  to  such  excess,  there  is 
no  possible  United  States  tax  deduction.  Furthermore,  if  a  corporation  has  not 
been  profitable  since  its  assets  were  expropriated  by  Cuba,  then  it  would  not 
have  received  any  U.S.  tax  benefit  from  its  Cuban  losses.  We  are  sure  that  many 
companies  on  the  list  of  claimants  have  not  been  able  to  make  significant  use  of 
their  Cuban  losses  to  obtain  United  States  tax  reductions. 

Second,  even  if  a  corporation's  entire  Cuban  loss  has  been  deducted  as  a  busi- 
ness loss  on  its  U.S.  tax  return,  the  cash  benefit  from  doing  so  could  not  exceed 
48  percent  of  the  loss.  The  balance  of  52  percent  of  the  loss  would  be  unrecovered. 

Third,  American  enterprises  who  have  seen  their  Cuban  assets  expropriated 
have  lost  not  only  their  Cuban  assets  but,  more  importantly,  the  income  from 
their  Cuban  business  over  a  15-year  period  and  the  appreciation  in  the  value 
thereof.  The  only  compensation  they  can  hope  to  receive  for  these  losses  is  interest 
at  the  rate  of  6  percent  on  their  certified  claim  which  itself  was  valued  in  1960. 

Fourth,  and  most  important,  any  tax  benefit  resulting  from  the  recognition 
of  Cuban  expropriation  losses  as  a  tax  deduction  was  a  loss  of  tax  revenues 
by  the  United  States.  If  claimants  that  have  received  tax  benefits  from  the 
United  States  obtain  compensation  from  Cuba,  that  compensation  will  be  fully 
taxable  by  the  United  States,  so  that  if  those  claimants  are  in  a  tax-paying 
position,  the  United  States  will  recover  the  taxes  it  has  deferred  in  the  past. 
Thus,  the  United  States  and  the  American  public  will  be  beneficiaries  of  any 
recovery  from  Cuba  upon  claims  which  have  heretofore  been  deducted  for 
U.S.  tax  purposes. 

Those  who  advocate  haste  in  the  resumption  of  normal  relations  with  Cuba 
without  protecting  the  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  against  Cuba  will 
sometimes  argue  that  many  of  the  claimants  are  large  corporations  for  whom 
recovery  would  be  a  windfall.  I  have  demonstrated  that  this  is  not  true.  This 
cruelly  unjust  argument  ignores  the  fact  that  our  country  needs  more  than 
anything  else  additional  capital  with  which  to  convert  our  economy  from  an 
economy  in  which  energy  and  materials  are  cheap  into  an  economy  in  which 
energy  and  materials  are  dear.  Whatever  may  be  recovered  from  Cuba  as  com- 
pensation for  properties  expropriated  in  1960  will  certainly  be  used  to  provide 
the  working  capital,  plant  and  equipment  so  sorely  needed  to  secure  jobs  for  our 
citizens  in  the  future. 

Thank  you  for  the  invitation  to  present  the  foregoing  views  to  the  members 
of  your  subcommittees. 
Sincerely  yours, 

David  W.  Wallace. 


APPENDIX  IV.  COKRESPONDENCE 

Exchange  of  Correspondence  Between  Chairman  Thomas  E. 
Morgan  and  Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham 

April  30,  1975. 
Hon.  Thomas  E.  Morgan, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  International  Relations,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  Don  Fraser  and  I  have  scheduled  joint  hearings  by  our 
Subcommittees  May  8, 13,  and  15  to  consider  the  continuing  U.S.  trade  embargo  on 
Cuba.  With  such  hearings  approaching,  I  have  introduced  H.R.  6382,  a  bill  that 
would  repeal  the  embargo.  It  would  be  most  helpful  to  the  Subcommittees  in  their 
deliberations  on  this  important  issue  if  this  bill  were  formally  referred  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Trade  and  Commerce,  and  comment  on  it  requested  of  the 
appropriate  Executive  departments. 

As  you  will  note,  H.R.  6382  would  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
and  the  Agricultural  Trade  and  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  Its 
referral  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Trade  would  not,  of  course,  constitute  or  be  con- 
sidered a  basis  for  any  future  referral  to  the  Subcommittee  of  legislations  amend- 
ing these  statutes. 

I  appreciate  your  consideration  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 

Chairmati, 
Suhcommittee  on  International  Trade  and  Commerce. 


May  1,  1975. 
Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  International  Trade  and  Commerce,  Committee  on 
International  Relations,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  I  am  today  referring  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Trade  and  Commerce  for  appropriate  action  H.R.  6382,  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  with  respect  to  Cuba,  and  for  other  purposes. 
A  copy  of  the  bill  is  enclosed  for  your  convenient  refereaice. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  E.   Morgan, 

Chairman. 
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Exchange  of  Correspoxdence  Between  Chairman  Thomas  E. 
Morgan  and  the  Department  of  State 

TT^     TT  *    T^  Washington,  D.C,  Mav  1.  1975. 

Hon.  Henry  A.  Kissinger, 

Secretary  of  State, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  I  would  appreciate  receiving  your  comments  on  tlie  fol- 
lowing bill  for  the  consideration  of  the  Committee  on  International  Relations- 
H.R.  6382,  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  with  respect  to  Cuba,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

A  copy  of  the  bill  is  enclosed  for  your  convenient  reference. 
I  am  also  requesting  comments  from  tlie  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  E.  Morgan, 

Chairman. 

Departmext  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C,  June  17,  1975. 
Hon.  Thomas  E.  Morgan, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  International  Relations,  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  The  Secretary  lias  asked  me  to  respond  to  your  letter  of 
May  1,  1975  requesting  comments  on  H.R.  6382,  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  with  respect  to  Cuba,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Consultations  with  other  members  of  the  Organization  of  American  States  re- 
garding the  1964  OAS  sanctions  against  Cuba  currently  are  in  progress.  Until 
these  sanctions  are  lifted  by  the  OAS,  they  are  juridically  binding  on  the  United 
States.  Should  OAS  sanctions  eventually  be  lifted,  we  still  would  be  heavily  in- 
fluenced by  Cuban  external  policies  in  determining  whether  changes  in  our  bi- 
lateral relations  with  Cuba  are  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States.  The 
Secretary  has  stated  publicly  that  we  are  prepared  to  move  in  a  new  direction  if 
Cuba  will  but  that  a  new  relationship  with  Cuba  must  be  founded  on  the  mutu- 
ality of  obligation  and  regard. 

The  Department  of  State  does  not  favor  enactment  of  H.R.  6382  because  it 
would  conflict  with  international  obligations  we  undertook  when  the  sanctions 
against  Cuba  were  adopted  by  the  OAS  in  1964.  Moreover,  when  and  if  the  OAS 
sanctions  are  lifted,  the  Executive  Branch  will  wish  to  retain  suflBcient  flexibility 
to  deal  effectively  with  the  Cuban  situation.  This  flexibility  depends  in  part  on 
the  authorities  contained  in  the  legislative  and  regulatory  provisions  that  would 
be  repealed  by  the  proposed  bill. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  advises  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Administration's  program  there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this  report. 

Sincerely,  ^   ,,  ^ 

Robert  J.  McCloskey, 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations. 
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Exchange  of  Correspondence  Between  Hon.  Jonathan  B. 
Bingham  and  the  Department  of  State 

June  20,  1975. 
Hon.  William  D.  Rogers, 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter-American  Affairs, 
Department   of   State,    Washington,   B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  In  reviewing  your  testimony,  and  that  of  the  Commerce 
and  Trea.sury  Department  witnesses  who  appeared  at  our  June  11,  1975  hearing 
on  the  U.S.  trade  embargo  of  Cuba,  question  has  arisen  concerning  precisely  when 
and  on  wliat  basis  the  embargo  came  to  be  extended  to  prohibit  commercial  ship- 
ments of  food,  medicine,  and  medical  supplies. 

In  proclaiming  the  embargo  on  February  3,  1962  (effective  noon,  February  7), 
President  Kennedy  specifically  indicated  that  "on  humanitarian  grounds,  exports 
of  certain  foodstuffs,  medicines,  and  medical  supplies  .  .  .  would  be  excepted 
from  this  embargo"  (see  Public  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  1962,  #32,  p.  106). 
Earlier,  in  a  November  8,  1961,  press  conference,  he  had  noted  that  limitations  on 
trade  with  Cuba  "put  on  by  the  previous  administration  .  .  .  exempted  food  and 
drugs"  and  that  "it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  break,  to  stop,  that  trade  unless 
we  enforce  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  .  .  ."  We  find  no  subsequent  Presi- 
dential statements  or  directives  that  would  seem  to  revise  the  terms  of  the  em- 
bargo to  include  food  and  medicines. 

This  raises  the  following  questions': 

1.  When,  and  on  what  basis  and  authority,  was  the  embargo  extended  to 
food,  medicines,  and  medical  supplies? 

2.  Was  this  extension  effected  by  Regulations  issued  pursuant  to  the  Trad- 
ing With  the  Enemy  Act?  If  so,  do  these  regulations  not  supercede  the 
boundaries  of  the  embargo  set  by  Presidential  order? 

The  Subcommittee  will  appreciate  receiving  any  information  and  views  you 
may  be  able  to  provide  on  these  questions. 

Sincerely 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 

Chairma/n, 
Subcommittee  on  International  Trade  and  Commerce. 


Department  of  State, 
Washington,  B.C.  July  3,  1975. 

Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  International  Trade  and  Ctmmerce,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  Assistant  Secretary  Rogers  has  asked  that  I  reply 
to  your  letter  of  June  20  concerning  the  applicability  of  the  Cuban  trade  embargo 
to  foods,  medicines,  and  medical  supplies.  ^A^^^^i»^ 

As  originally  proclaimed  by  the  President  on  February  3,  1962,  (Presidential 
Proclamation  No.  3447),  the  embargo  applied  to  all  exports  from  the  United 
States.  As  you  note  in  your  letter,  in  explaining  the  scope  of  this  Proclamation 
President  Kennedy  indicated  that  there  would  be  an  exception  on  humanitarian 
grounds  for  exports  of  certain  foodstuffs,  medicines,  and  medical  supplies. 

The  U.S.  exports  aspect  of  the  embargo  was  implemented  '^y/^sulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Department  of  Commerce  under  the  authority  of  the  Export 
SonfJol  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  From  1961  to  May  1964,  those  regulations  in- 
cluded a  general  license  applicable  to  foodstiiffs  and  "^^f  ""f^J?,^,^ ^^fJ^J^^^^hl 
such  a  provision  meant  that  shipments  of  those  items  to  Cuba  ^^H  withm  the 
terms  of  the  general  license  and  thus  required  no  specific  license  or  other  action 
by  the  Commerce  Department. 
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However,  on  May  14,  1964,  the  general  license  was  revoked  in  order  to  confine 
sales  of  such  items  to  strictly  humanitarian  shipments  as  distinct  from  commer- 
cial shipments  of  foodstuffs  and  medicines,  like  shipments  of  other  goods,  require 
a  specific  validated  license  (15  CFR  385.1).  That  provision  states  in  part  that, 

"The  general  policy  of  the  Department  [of  Commerce]  is  to  deny  all  applica- 
tions or  requests  to  export  or  re-export  commodities  and  technical  data  to  this 
destination   [Cuba]  except  for  certain  humanitarian  transactions." 

As  indicated  above,  these  regulations  are  based  on  the  authority  granted  to 
the  Executive  Branch  under  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and 
since  December  30,  1969,  by  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969,  as  amended. 
Since  1964  shipments  of  foodstuffs  and  medicines  to  Cuba  have  been  licensed  only 
where  clear  humanitarian  ground.s  existed  as  in  the  case  of  anti-cancer  drugs  ; 
shipments  of  food  and  medicines  in  commercial  quantities  in  the  cour.se  of  normal 
commercial  transactions  have  been  precluded. 

In  addition,  small  gift  packages  worth  not  more  than  $100  containing  food, 
medicines,  and  clothing  have  been  permitted  under  a  general  licen.se.  When  such 
gift  packages  are  over  $100,  or  when  one  or  more  gift  shipments  are  combined 
by  a  freight  forwarder,  a  validated  license  is  required,  but  these  have  been 
readily  granted  and  in  1974  amounted  to  over  $4  million.  If  Cuba  had  been  sub- 
ject to  famine  or  serious  epidemic  during  the  i>eriod  the  embargo  has  been  in 
effect,  such  conditions  would  probably  have  been  interpreted  to  permit  shipments 
of  larger  quantities  of  food  and  medicine. 

I  hope  this  information  is  helpful  to  you.  Please  continue  to  call  on  us  when- 
ever you  feel  we  can  be  of  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

Kempton  B.  Jenkins, 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations. 


Letter  From  Richard  C.  Wells,  President,  Freeport  Minerals  Co. 
TO  Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham  and  Hon.  Donald  M.  Fraser 

New  Yobk,  N.Y.,  July  31,  1975. 
Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 

Chairman,  Suboommittee  on  International  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Hon.  Donald  M.  Fraser, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Intetmatianal  Organisations,  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations,  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Sirs  :  I  have  your  letter  of  July  11,  1975  with  respect  to  the  hearings 
of  your  Subcommittees  on  the  reassessment  of  the  United  States  embargo  of 
trade  with  Cuba,  and  I  have  noted  the  action  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  on  July  29,  1975. 

This  action  would  seem  to  call  for  a  reassessment  of  the  position  of  the  United 
States  on  that  subject.  While  I  am  not  prepared  at  this  time  to  submit  a  state- 
ment of  views  regarding  such  assessment,  I  would  like  to  remind  you  of  the 
substantial  claims  of  many  Americans,  corporations  and  individuals,  against  the 
Government  of  Cuba  for  the  expropriation  or  other  taking  of  their  property  since 
January  1,  1959.  Pursuant  to  the  Cuban  Claims  Act  of  1964,  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  made  5,911  awards  under  the  Cuban  Claims  Program 
for  an  aggregate  amount  of  almost  $1.8  billion  (plus  interest  at  67c  per  annum 
from  the  date  of  taking).  The  statute  precluded  any  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  payment  of  the  claims  which  was  left  to  future  arrangements. 

We  believe  that  settlement  of  these  claims  should  be  a  matter  of  high  priority 
for  our  Government  in  any  future  negotiations  with  Cuba,  and  we  hope  that 
your  Subcommittees  will  speak  out  strongly  in  support  of  that  objective. 

Very  truly  yours, 

R.  C.  Wells. 
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Letter  From  Charles  N.  Jolly,  Associate  General  Counsel,  Miles 
Laboratories  to  Hon.  John  Brademas 

Elkhart,  Ind.,  July  10,  1975. 
Re  :  Trade  with  Cuba. 

Hon.  John  Brademas, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Rayhurn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  John  :  Miles  Laboratories  is  aware  of  the  recent  increase  in  interest  in 
resuming  trade  relations  with  Cuba,  particularly  the  suggestion  that  any  lifting 
of  the  embargo  would  be  to  permit  the  flow  of  medicine  and  food.  While  not 
presuming  to  be  expert  on  the  foreign  policy  implications  of  resuming  trade  with 
Cuba,  there  are  favorable  economic  implications  of  such  an  action  on  your  District 
of  which  you  as  a  lawmaker  should  be  aware. 

Much  of  the  early  discussion  of  this  issue  has  focused  on  trade  in  medicinal 
products  and  of  course  Miles  is  a  major  manufacturer  of  pharmaceuticals  and 
diagnostic  aids.  Diagnostics  particularly  would  be  of  significance  in  public  health 
programs  involving  mass  screenings  and  population  monitoring.  Such  an  action 
would  obviously  have  a  positive  impact  on  the  health  industry  in  general.  More 
specifically  Miles,  as  a  major  employer  in  your  District,  wi.shes  to  call  this  fact 
to  your  attention  so  that  it  might  not  be  overlooked  in  your  consideration  of  these 
questions.  We  would  urge  your  support  for  the  inclusion  of  diagnostic  reagents, 
medical  devices  and  equipment  as  well  as  pharmaceuticals  in  any  definition  of 
permissible  trade  with  Cuba. 

Miles  also  ha.s  an  interest  in  the  food  area  involving  the  use  of  textured  vegeta- 
ble protein  and  the  use  of  vegetable  sources  such  as  soy  for  direct  human  con- 
sumption rather  than  as  animal  feeds.  At  this  point  it  is  difficult  to  assess  what 
markets  there  might  be  in  Cuba  for  products  of  this  type,  but  the  prospects  are 
intriguing. 

As  the  discu.ssion  of  resuming  trade  with  Cuba  continues,  we  would  appreciate 
consideration  as  a  factor  of  relevance  the  favorable  impact  of  such  a  deci.sion  on 
the  economic  situation  in  your  District. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  N.  Jolly, 
Associate  General  Counsel. 
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Letter  From  James  X.  Purse,  President  and  Chief  Executive 
OrricER  THE  Haxxa  MixixG  Co.  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Trade  and  Commp;rce 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  July  24,  1975. 
Subcommittee  on  International  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ruyhurn  Building, 
Washinffton  D.C. 

Gentlemen  :  We  appreciate  your  invitation  to  state  our  views  on  H.R.  6382, 
which  would  relax  the  U.S.  embargo  of  trade  with  Cuba. 

The   Hanna    Mining   Company,   a   producer  of  iron   ore,   nickel,   silicon   and 
ferrosilicon,  has  no  direct  interest  in  trade  with  Cuba. 

We  feel,  however,  that  it  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  the  Congress  were  to 
disregard  the  programs  of  the  Executive  Branch  and  enact  .such  legislation.  It 
seems  apparent  that  this  nations  commercial  relations  with  Cuba  should  and 
probably  will  begin  moving  toward  more  normal  channels.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  believe  firmly  that  tliis  legislation  would  not  be  the  appropriate  vehicle  to 
accomplisli  this  objective  in  a  fashion  that  would  best  serve  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  we  doubt  that  this  is  the  appropriate  time. 
Sincerely  youi's, 

James  N.  Purse, 
President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer. 
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Letter  From  Wiluam  S.  Diedrich,  Bronx,  N.Y.,  Foreign 
Service  Officer,  Department  of  State  to  Hon. 
Jonathan  B.  Bingham 

June  16,  1975 

Representative  Jonathan  B.  Bingham 
United  States  House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Bingham: 

I  want  to  say  that  I  think  you  are  right  in  calling 

for  an  end  to  the  U.S.  trade  embargo  on  Cuba.  For 

one  country  to  place  another  country  under  embargo 

is  abnormal  behavior  in  international  relations,  to 

be  resorted  to  only  in  the  most  unusual  of  circumstances. 

These  circumstances  no  longer  exist  between  the  US 

and  Cuba,  if  they  ever  did. 

The  Administration  was  correct  in  holding  that  the  U.S. 
could  not  resume  trade  and  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba 
while  the  OAS  resolution  prohibiting  member-states  from 
doing  so  was  in  effect.  Now,  with  the  OAS  resolution  about 
to  be  repealed.  Administration  spokesmen  forsee  protracted 
negotiations  with  Cuba,  with  the  U.S.  playing    negotiating 
cards   slowly  in  order  to  extract  the  utmost  in  Cuban  con- 
cessions. The  President  is  quoted  as  saying  that  there  will 
be  no  change  in  the  U.S.  attitude  to  Cuba  until  Cuba's 
attitude  to  the  U.S.  changes.  We  are,  it  would  seem,  in  for 
many  months  more  of  the  same  in  our  policy  on  Cuba. 
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This  is  lamentable  and  unnecessary.  We  can  see  in  broad 
outline   the  extent  of  the  concessions  Castro  is  prepared 
to,  or  can,  make  in  exchange  for  a  resumption  of  trade 
and  diplomatic  relations.  These  concession  may  not  be 
as  great  as  some  in  the  U.S.  government  expect.  Trade, 
after  all,  is  not  something  that  one  government  concedes 
to  another  but  rather  comes  about  because  it  is  mutually 
beneficial.  Granted,  a  resumption  of  trade  will  do  more 
proportionally  for  Cuba  than  for  the  U.S.  for  the  simple  reason 
that  Cuba  is  much  smaller  in  economic  scale.  But  the  U.S. 
really  would  not  be  conceding  anything,  and  consequently 
could  not  expect  to  extract  much  reciprocation  from  Cuba. 
Castro,  with  his  sugar,  may  even  consider  himself  to  have 
some  leverage  as  a  commodity-exporter. 

The  U.S.  would  want  the  release  of  the  eight  American  cit- 
izens who  are  political  prisoners  in  Cuba.  It  is  probable 
that  Castro  would  find  that  not  a  difficult  condition  to 
meet,  as  well  as  the  U.S.  demand  that  he  allow  American 
citizens  and  their  non-citizen  dependents  to  leave  Cuba. 
As  for  Cuba's  denial  of  human  rights,  I  cannot  forsee 
Castro  contritely  declaring  that  he  intends  to  cease 
this  wickedness  in  exchange  for  a  return  to  U.S.  good  graces. 
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With  a  resumption  of  relations  with  the  U.S.  there  is 
a  possibility  that  Castro  will  begin  to  show  some  re- 
gard for  human  rights.  As  for  a  specific  human  right, 
the  right  to  leave  Cuba,  Castro  is  unlikely  to  accept 
this  as  the  price  of  resumed  relations.  But  then  the 

U.S.  has  relations  with  several  governments  which  do 

their 
not  permit    ,  citizens  the  right  to  leave. 

If  the  U.S.  resumes  relations  with  Cuba,  it  will  probably 
have  to  do  so  without  ^uban  satisfaction  of  the  $  1.8 
billion  the  U.S.  considers  Cuba  owes  U.S.  citizens   and 
entities  for  expropriated  properties.  While  the  U.S.  should 
not  relinquish  the  claim,  Castro  is  unlikely  to  be  disposed 
to  pay  it  at  this  time.  Its  impossible  to  envision  him 
compensating  the  U.S.  owners  of  the  Cuban  sugar  industry 
he  expropriated  after  he  came  to  power.  One  of  the  themes  of 
the  revolution  is  that  it  freed  Cubans  of  exploitation  by 
U.S.  business.  Castro  could  not  be  unfaithful  to  this  be- 
lief. His  own  and  the  national  psyche  could  not  accept  it. 
What  he  might  do  is  counter  the  U.S.  claim  with  one  of  his 
own  for  "  damages  caused  by  the  embargo".  This  is  current 
Latin  American  practice;  Peru  countered  the  U.S. -owned  Inter- 
national Petroleum  Company's  claim  for  its  exproproated  oil 
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fields  with  a  greater  one  of  its  own  for  an  amount  it 
claimed  IPC  owed  in  "back  taxes",  the  Allende  govern- 
ment in  Chile  would  only  compensate  for  the  U.S.  copper 
companies  it  expropriated  if  the  companies  paid  a  larger  sum 
for  "excess  profits". 

If  the  U.S.  is  concerned  with  Cuba's  military  ties  to 
the  USSR,  the  best  way  to  go  about  eliminating  or  at 
least  reducing  them  is  to  resume  relations.  This  has 
been  true  for  years.  I  was  glad  to  hear  you  reiterate 
it  at  the  June  11  hearing. 

As  for  Guantanamo,  about  two  years  ago  Castro  first  in- 
dicated that  a  U.S.  withdrawal  from  the  naval  base  would 
not  be  a  condition  for  opening  negotiations  with  the  U.S. 
While  "  opening"  might  be  the  important  element  in  that 
position,  it  is  possible  that  Castro  could  bring  himself 
to  resume  relations  with  the  U.S.  while  the  U.S.  remained 
in  Guantanamo.  A  U.S.  withdrawal  from  Guantanamo  would 
not  diminish  U.S.  national  security,  however,  and  the  U.S. 
must  be  resigned  to  withdraw  in  time  from  installations 
such  as  this  base  and  the  Panama  Canal.  The  U.S.  presence 
in  them  is  increasingly  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  pop- 
ulace of  the  countries  in  which  they  are  located . 
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In  conclusion,  the  U.S.  embargo  of  Cuba  as  a  bilateral 
issue  is  only  of  secondary  importance .   hat  is  important 
is  the  effect  the  embargo  has  on  U.S.  relations  with  the 
rest  of  Latin  America  and  to  some  extent  on  this  country's 
reputation  in  the  world.  Hense  the  U.S.  would  benefit  from 
a  lifting  of  the  embargo  not  so  much  in  what  it  could  in- 
duce Cuba  to  concede  by  so  doing.  Rather  the  U.S.  would 
gain  from  a  return  to  a  policy  toward  this  small  neighbor- 
ing country  more  befitting  a  country  of  its  size  and  might. 
Passage  of  the  bill  you  introduced,  H.R.  6382,  would  bring 
this  about . 


Sincerely, 


^^C-^-^^ 


Letter  From  Carl  J.  Carlson,  President  and  Executive  Director, 
Cigar  Association  of  America  to  Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham 

New  York,  N.Y.,  June  SO,  1975. 
Representative  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  International  Trade  and  Commerce,  Rayburn  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bingham  :  Again  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  courtesies  extended  to 
us  this  past  Thursday,  June  26  on  the  occasion  of  the  Cigar  Industry's  presenta- 
tion of  its  position  regarding  the  lifting  of  the  embargo  on  Cuba. 

On  reflection  I  am  prompted  to  write  regarding  one  aspect  of  your  interrogation 
where  I  feel  that  I  may  have  failed  to  make  our  position  clear. 

Even  if  Cuban  cigars  should  be  subject  to  Customs  duties  as  set  forth  in  the 
category  two  schedule,  the  industry's  position  as  stated  in  the  oral  presentation, 
which  was  a  reading  of  the  position  paper  presented  to  the  Subcommittee,  would 
not  be  changed. 

The  price  at  which  a  Cuban  cigar  would  be  sold  in  the  U.S.  market  is  irrelevant 
to  the  case.  Most  important,  and  of  greatest  concern  to  the  U.S.  Cigar  Industry, 
is  the  absolute  need  for  U.S.  cigar  manufacturers  to  have  available  to  them  on 
a  timely  basis  ample  balanced  supplies  of  Cuban  tobaccos  so  that  they  can  be 
in  a  competitive  position  when  Cuban  cigars  do  enter  the  market. 

We  would  hope  and  expect  that  those  responsible  for  negotiations  and  the  lift- 
ing of  sanctions  will  take  into  full  account  the  sensitivity  of  the  competitive 
situation  insofar  as  the  U.S.  manufacturers  who  pre-embargo  produced  the  sub- 
stantial majority  of  clear-Havana  and  Havana  blended  cigars  are  concerned. 
These  manufacturers  mu.'^t  not  be  denied  the  right  of  fair  competition. 

Your  thoughtful  consideration  of  this  very  serious  matter  will  be  much  appre- 
ciated. 

There  are  enclosed  extra  copies  of  this  letter  which  we  will  appreciate  the 
distribution  of  to  other  members  of  the  Sub-committee. 
Sincerely, 

Gael  J.  Carlson, 
Executive  Director. 
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Letter  From  the  Florida  Citrus  Commission  to  Hon.  Jonathan  B. 
Bingham  Enclosing  a  Copy  of  a  Letter  Sent  to  All  the 
Members  of  the  Florida  Congressional  Delegation 

Lakeland,  Fia.,  June  10, 1975. 

Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 

Chairtnan,  Subcommittee  on  International  Trade  and  Commerce,  Committee  on 
International  Relations,  Raj/hurn  House  Office  Building,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Bingham  :  On  May  22nd,  Mr.  Edward  A.  Taylor,  Executive  Director 
of  the  Florida  Citrus  Commission,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Florida  Congres.sional 
delegation  outlining  the  citrus  industry's  views  concerning  renewed  trade  activ- 
ities with  communist  Cuba. 

We  were  informed  that  you  would  be  interested  in  these  comment.s  so  I  am 
taking  the  liberty  of  enclosing  a  copy  of  Mr.  Taylor's  letter  of  May  22nd. 

The  Florida  citrus  industry  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  could  be  a  potential 
problem  and  we  would  certainly  want  to  have  the  opportunity  to  voice  our 
opinion  before  any  governmental  decisions  are  made. 

Thank  you  for  taking  this  into  consideration  and  if  you  have  any  further 
questions,  please  don't  hesitate  to  contact  this  office. 
Sincerely, 

Fred  S.  Forsee, 
Manager,   International  Marketing. 

(Same  letter  to  entire  Fla.  Delegation) 

May  22, 1975. 
Hon.  Paul  G.  Rogers, 
U.S.  Representative,  Raybttrn  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Paul:  We  are  .somewhat  alarmed  and  certainly  concerned  regarding 
the  news  articles  that  reported  on  the  recent  visit  to  Cuba  by  Senator  Mc- 
Govern.  There  are  strong  indications  that  steps  are  being  taken  to  renew  .some 
active  trading  with  Cuba  and  such  action  could  result  in  a  deleterious  situation 
for  the  Florida  Citrus  industry. 

Prior  to  the  present  government  in  Cuba,  there  were  significant  exports  of 
fresh  grapefruit  from  Cuba  to  the  U.S.  particularly  to  the  very  large  north- 
eastern marketing  area.  Due  to  certain  conditions  in  Cuba,  the  grapefruit  pro- 
duced there  matures  earlier  than  the  Florida  fruit,  and,  therefore,  has  a  distinct 
advantage  in  the  earlier  availability. 

We  would  ask  your  support  in  delaying  any  approval  of  Cuban  citrus  being 
allowed  to  enter  the  U.S.  without  the  full  consultation  with  the  Florida  industry 
and  with  public  hearings  to  be  held  so  that  the  Florida  industry's  position 
could  be  well  established.  This  matter  could  potentially  become  extremely  serious 
for  the  well  being  of  the  Florida  citrus  industry. 

Your  cooperation,  as  always  in  these  matters,  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

Edward  A.  Taytxdr, 

Executive  Director. 
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Letter   From   ^Michael  C.   Wallace,  Executive   Vice  President, 
Texas  Citrus  Mutual  to  Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham 

Edinburg,  Tex.  September  3,  1975. 
Hon.  Jonathan  Bingham, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  International  Trade  &  Commerce,  Rayburn  Build- 
ing,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  My  name  is  Mike  Wallace.  I  am  employed  by  Texas 
Citrus  Mutual  of  Edinburg,  Texas,  of  which  I  am  the  Executive  Vice  President. 
I  am  authorized  to  speak  for  and  on  behalf  of  TCM's  Board  of  Directors. 

Texas  Citrus  Mutual  is  a  voluntary,  non-profit,  non-stock  citrus  growers' 
association  representing  over  2,500  growers  in  47  states  and  9  countries. 

Our  growers  have  a  sincere  interest  in  HR  6382  regarding  the  relaxation  of 
the  current  U.S.  trade  embargo  of  Cuba. 

From  1951  through  1952  Cuba  produced  an  average  annual  orange  crop  of 
2,140,000  ninety  pound  boxes,  and  206,000  eighty -five  pound  l)oxes  of  grapefruit. 
If  the  embargo  were  to  be  relaxed,  this  fruit  would  again  be  in  direct  competition 
with  U.S.  citrus  fruit. 

The  Texas  Citrus  Grower  and  the  growers  of  the  other  citrus  producing  states 
have  given  the  American  consumer  one  of  the  best  food  values  in  America  today. 
We  have  been  able  to  do  this  because  our  growers  have  had  to  absorb  all  of  the 
increased  costs  of  fuel,  fertilizers,  labor,  regulations  from  OSHA  and  EPA, 
but  the  grower  has  not  increased  his  average  earnings  during  our  rapid  rate 
of  inflation. 

We  must  keep  the  Texas  citrus  grower  in  business  at  a  level  that  will  give 
him  some  return  in  his  sizable  investment  for  the  risks  he  endures  from 
weather,  market  conditions  and  political  actions.  We  feel  that  Cuba,  with  their 
lower  labor  costs  and  proljable  government  subsidies,  would  undercut  our  citrus 
growers  in  our  own  market. 

Also,  an  area  of  concern  to  us  are  tropical  plant  pests  which  could  come  into 
the  U.S.  from  Cuba.  Texas,  at  present,  has  problems  with  Citrus  Black  Fly 
from  Mexico,  the  Mediterranean  Fruit  Fly  from  Central  America,  and  we 
certainly  do  not  need  any  more  citrus  pests  from  other  countries. 

We  at  Texas  Citrus  Mutual  appreciate  being  able  to  present  the  feelings  of 
our  growers  to  your  committee. 

Sincerely, 

Michael  C.  Wallace, 
Executive  Vice  President. 
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Exchange  of  Corkespondexce  Between  the  Sttbcommiitee  on  In- 
ternational Trade  and  Commerce,  the  Council  on  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy  (CIEP),  and  the  Departments  of 
Commerce  and  Treasury 

June  19, 1975. 
Mr.  David  A.  Hartquist, 

General  and  Legislative  Counsel,  Council  on  International  Economic  Policy, 
Executive  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Deab  "Skip"  :  As  I  mentioued  to  you  on  the  telephone,  a  technical  question 
has  arisen  from  our  hearings  on  the  embargo  of  Cuba  and  the  recent  imposition 
of  embargoes  on  U.S.  trade  with  Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam.  It  requires  some 
collective  judgements  of  both  Commerce  and  Treasury  (as  well,  perhaps,  as 
State)  Department  experts,  so  I  thought  perhaps  CIEP  could  best  develop  a  re- 
sponse that  would  be  helpful  to  the  Subcommittee. 

The  question  is  this :  To  what  extent  is  international  trade  feasible  with  for- 
eign asset  controls  in  effect,  but  without  export  controls  in  effect? 

To  put  it  another  way  :  Are  foreign  asset  controls  alone  sufficient,  as  a  practical 
matter,  to  cut  off  virtually  all  trade  between  two  nations?  If  not,  what  mech- 
anisms and  procedures  could  be  used  to  conduct  international  trade  in  the  face 
of  asset  controls  (again  presuming  absence  of  export  controls)  ? 

Finally,  a  related  question :  Is  it  possible  to  impose  asset  controls  selectively 
(i.e.,  impose  controls  on  some  kinds  of  foreign  assets,  but  not  others)  ?  Has  this 
ever  been  done?  With  what  kinds  of  purix)ses  and  effects? 

Any  light  you  can  shed  on  these  questions  will  be  most  useful.  I  will  appreci- 
ate as  prompt  a  reply  as  possible  so  that  1  can  advise  the  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  your  findings. 
Sincerely, 

R.  Roger  Majak, 

Staff  Consultant, 
Subcommittee  on  International  Trade  and  Commerce. 


U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Domestic  and  International  Business. 

Washington,  D.C,  August .',,  1975. 
Mr.  David  A.  Hartquist, 

General  and  Legislative  Counsel,   Council  on^  International  Economic  Policy, 
Executive  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hartquist  :  On  July  1.  1975,  you  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  letter  dated 
June  19  from  R.  Roger  Majak  of  the  House  Committee  on  International  Rela- 
tions asking  questions  about  foreign  assets  controls  and  export  controls.  I  regret 
the  delay  in  my  response;  w^e  have  been  working  on  this  with  the  Treasury 
Department  because  of  the  relationship  between  their  controls  and  those  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

Specifically,  you  have  asked  what  the  restrictions  on  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  a  foreign  country,  i.e.  Cuba,  would  be  if  all  export  controls  regarding 
trade  with  that  country  were  abolished  but  foreign  assets  controls  remained  in 
effect.  The  authority  of  the  Treasury  Department  to  regulate  trade  between 
the  U.S.  and  a  foreign  country  is  based  on  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  and 
is  sufficiently  broad,  if  exercised  to  its  fullest  extent,  to  prohibit  all  such  trade. 
Under  the  present  program  Treasury  has  relied  on  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  administer  export  controls  and  has  exercised  its  authority  to  prohibit  trans- 
actions which  would  not  be  regulated  under  the  Export  Administration  Act. 
Thus  the  answer  to  your  question  would  depend  on  whether  Treasury  would 
exercise  its  authority  to  the  fullest  extent,  in  the  event  export  controls  adminis- 
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tered  by  the  Commerce  Department  were  terminated.  Treasury  obviously  is  the 
authority  on  this  subject  and  I  understand  that  their  reply  is  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  preparation. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  reference  in  Mr.  Majak's  letter  to  the  absence 
of  export  controls.  It  would  suggest  a  situation  where  controls  on  exports  would 
not  be  exercised  under  any  circumstances.  As  you  know,  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1969  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  exercise  controls 
over  commodities  for  national  security,  foreign  policy  and  short  supply  purposes. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  in  introducing  H.R.  6382,  Congressman  Bingham 
stated  his  intent  only  to  eliminate  the  total  embargo  on  exports  which  Is  presently 
applicable  to  Cuba,  and  not  to  preclude  the  retention  of  selective  controls  on 
exports  of  strategic  items  which  could  adversely  affect  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States.  By  the  same  token,  in  the  event  a  particular  commodity  came 
to  be  in  short  supply  in  the  United  States  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  limit 
its  exportation  to  all  countries  of  the  world,  such  restrictions  as  might  be 
imposed  should  be  fully  applicable  to  Cuba. 

If  you  wish  further  informtaion,  do  not  hesitate  to  let  me  know. 

Sincerely, 

Abthub  T.   Downey, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 

for  East-West  Trade. 

Depaktment  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  8,  1975. 
FAC  No.  79684. 
David  A.  Hartquist,  Esq. 

General  and  Legislative  Counsel,  Council  on  International  Economic  PoUcy, 
Executive  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Hartquist:  In  response  to  your  memorandum  of  July  1,  1975,  I 
am  pleased  to  send  you  our  answers  to  the  questions  posed  by  the  House 
International  Relations  Committee  concerning  the  relationship  between  foreign 
asset  controls  and  export  controls. 

QUESTION    1 

"To  what  extent  is  international  trade  possible  with  foreign  asset  controls  in 
effect,  but  without  export  controls  in  effect?  To  put  it  another  way: 

"Are  foreign  asset  controls  alone  sufficient,  as  a  practical  matter,  to  cut  off 
virtually  all  trade  between  two  nations"  ? 

ANSWER    TO    QUESTION     1 

The  Treasury  Department's  foreign  assets  controls  with  respect  to  Cuba  are 
administered  by  means  of  the  Cuban  Assets  Control  Regulations,  31  CFR  Part 
515,  and  with  respect  to  North  Korea,  Cambodia,  and  North  and  South  Vietnam 
by  means  of  the  Foreign  Assets  Control  Regulations,  31  CFR  Part  500.  (The 
latter  also  continue  to  apply  to  Chinese  assets  in  the  U.S.  blocked  as  of  May  6, 
1971).  The  basic  prohibitions  of  these  Regulations  are  extremely  broad.  They 
prohibit,  unless  licensed,  all  commercial  and  financial  transactions  with  a 
blocked  country  or  any  of  its  nationals  has,  or  has  had  since  the  blocking  date, 
any  interest  whatsoever.  They  also  prohibit  the  importation  from  any  country 
of  goods  that  have  originated  in  the  blocked  country.  A  copy  of  the  text  of  the 
Regulations  is  attacheri. 

The  effect  of  these  restrictions  is  to  prohibit  all  unlicensed  imports  from 
Cuba,  all  unlicensed  exports  to  Cuba,  and  all  unlicensed  financial  transactions 
with  Cuba.^  Thus,  the  answer  to  the  question  as  posed  is  that  the  Treasury 
Regulations  as  they  now  exist  would  preclude  unlicensed  exports  to  Cuba, 
whether  or  not  exports  were  also  precluded  under  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1969. 

If  the  intent  of  the  question  is  to  ascertain  what  the  situation  would  be  if 
all  export  restrictions  were  removed  inider  the  Export  Administration  Act  and 
also  under  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  and  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 


1  To  avoid  duplication  of  controls,  the  Treasury  Regulations  authorize  all  exports  to 
Cuba  which  have  Commerce  Department  authorization,  provided  that  payment  is  not  made 
from  a  frozen  Cuban  account  in  the  United  States. 
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1961,  the  answer  is  that  exports  could  then  take  place  in  theory.  In  practice, 
however,  Cuba  would  be  unlikely  to  buy  U.S.  goods  unless  it  could  earn  the 
money  to  pay  for  them  by  selling  Cuban  goods  such  as  sugar  to  the  United  States. 
The  only  apparent  exception  would  be  that  Cuba  might  choose  to  purchase 
certain  U.S.  goods  of  a  unique  nature  which  were  unobtainable  elsewhere,  even 
if  it  were  not  allowed  to  export  its  commodities  to  the  United  States. 

Tlius,  to  achieve  a  normal  trade  relation  with  Cuba  it  would  be  necessary 
to  remove  the  import  restrictions  as  well  as  the  export  restrictions.  Financial 
controls  on  remittances  to  and  from  Cuba,  on  credits  to  Cuba,  and  on  other 
purely  tinancial  transactions  would  also  need  to  be  modified  in  that  event. 

Finally,  the  problem  of  Cuban  obligation  for  past  illegal  seizure  of  more  than 
$1.5  billion  in  United  States  assets  without  compensation  would  remain  to  be 
solved,  as  well  as  the  related  problem  of  frozen  Cuban  assets  in  the  United  States. 
We  would  at  this  stage,  however,  have  lost  a  good  deal  of  our  bargaining  power 
for  a  debt  settlement  arrangement. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  Cuban  debt  settlement  situation  differs 
sharply  from  the  Chinese  situation.  In  the  Chinese  case,  there  is  a  fairly  good 
relationship  between  frozen  a.s.sets  (roughly  $S(>  million)  and  private  U.S.  claims 
against  China  (roughly  $200  million).  In  the  Cuban  case,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
relationship  is  far  different:  roughly  $30  million  in  available  assets  compared 
with  over  $1.5  billion  in  private  claims  against  Cuba.  Thus,  while  the  frozen 
Cuban  assets  are  useful  for  bargaining  purposes,  their  importance  is  relatively 
less.  We  need  other  bargaining  card.s.,  and  the  import  embargo  is  important  for 
this  purpose.* 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Cuban  Assets  Control  Regidations  can 
readily  be  modified  from  the  technical  point  of  view  to  permit  any  change  in 
commercial  and  financial  relations  with  Cuba  which  is  desired  from  the  policy 
viewpoint. 

QUESTION    2 

"Is  it  possible  to  impose  asset  controls  selectively  (i.e.,  impose  controls  on 
some  kinds  of  foreign  assets,  but  not  on  others)  ?  Has  this  ever  been  done?  With 
what  kinds  of  purposes  and  effects"? 

ANSWER   TO   QUESTION    2 

It  is  possible  for  the  Treasury  Department  to  impose  controls  selectively  on 
certain  kinds  of  foreign  assets,  but  not  on  others.  Generally,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment's controls  on  assets  of  a  blocked  country  located  in  the  United  States 
have  not  been  applied  selectively.  The  current  controls  on  Cuba,  North  Korea, 
Cambodia,  North  and  South  Vietnam,  for  example,  apply  across  the  board  to  all 
kinds  of  asset.s  in  the  I'nited  States  in  which  these  countries  or  their  nationals 
have  any  interest. 

The  controls  have,  however,  in  several  instances  been  applied  selectively  as  to 
tvpes  of  merchandise  prohibited  from  imi)ortation.  In  the  case  of  the  Cuban 
Import  Regulations  [31  CFR  Part  5101.  the  predecessor  regulations  to  the  Cuban 
Assets  Control  Regulations,  [31  CFR  Part  515],  the  controls  were  applied  to  a 
selected  group  of  commodities  of  Cuban  origin,  but  there  were  no  financial  con- 
trols imposed.  It  would  be  possible  to  again  i)ermit  the  import  of  some  Cuban 
commodities  (e.g.,  fruits)  while  prohibiting  the  imiwrt  of  sugar  and  nickel,  ff)r 
example.  The  difl^culty  would  be  the  potential  loss  in  bargaining  power  for  a 
claims  .settlement.  ~  .  i.- 

The  partial  embargo  clearly  did  not  achieve  the  desired  effect  of  promoting  a 
change  in  Cuban  attitudes  toward  the  United  States.  Partial  embargoes  tend  to 
be  discriminatorv  as  between  different  classes  of  Americiins  who  are  interested  in 
various  tvnes  of  "commercial  and  financial  transactions.  If  some  imports  are  per- 
mitted while  others  are  not,  there  is  a  definite  problem  of  discrimination,  i^aually, 
if  imports  are  permitted  while  exports  are  sharply  restricted,  exporters  feel 
unfairly  treated  and  vice  versa.  If  imports  and  exports  are  P^/n^>t^<^'  ^/'^"  ^P^^;- 
sons  interested  in  consummating  purely  financial  transactions  feel  that  thcT  iiKe- 
wise  should  be  permitted  to  do  so.  In  general,  therefore,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  trade 
and  financial  restrictions  are  difficult  to  administer  fairly  unless  they  are  a«oss- 
the-board,  with  exceptions  being  made  only  when  there  exists  a  logically  consist- 
ent and  generally  acceptable  rationale  for  doing  so. 

2  As  already  noted,  removal  of  the  export  embargo  wo.ild  I'Jjj'h^blv  not  restore  a  norm^^^ 
trade  pattern  unless  the  Import  embargo  were  also  removed— which  would  Ksseu  our 
bargaining  power  for  a  claims  settlement. 
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We  hope  that  this  information  will  be  of  assistance  to  yon  in  responding  to  the 
questions  of  the  House  International  Relations  Committee.  If  any  further  infor- 
mation concerning  the  Treasury  Regulations  is  needed  we  will  be  glad  to  furnish 
it. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Stanley  L.  Sommerfield, 

Acting  Director, 
Office  of  Foreign  Assets  Control. 


Exchange  of  Correspondexce  Between  Hon.  Joxathax  B. 
Bingham  and  the  Department  of  State 

Julys,  1975. 
Mr.  David  Gaxtz, 

Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Inter-American  Affairs,  Legal  Adviser's  Office   De- 
partment of  State,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Gantz  :  Question  has  arisen  in  the  course  of  the  Subcommittee's 
hearings  on  removal  of  the  total  U.S.  embargo  of  trade  with  Cuba  as  to  the  cur- 
rent and  future  status  of  the  U.S.-Cuba  Tobacco  Treaty  signed  December  11,  1902 
(19  U.S.C.A.  124,  135,  1.310). 

This  treaty  provided  for  importation  of  Cuban  tobacco  into  the  United  States 
at  80%  of  the  MFX  tariff  schedule.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Downey  testified  before  the  Subcommittee,  however,  that  removal  of  the  embargo 
would  make  all  Cuban  imports  subject  to  "Column  II"  duties. 

The  Subcommittee  would  appreciate  receiving  the  assessment  of  the  State 
Department  of  the  effects  of  removal  of  the  embargo  upon  the  1902  Treaty  and 
the  tariffs  that  would  apply  to  Cuban  tobacco  imports.  Has  any  statute  or  sub- 
sequent agreement  superceded  the  1902  Treaty?  Would  the  Treaty  return  to  ef- 
fective status  upon  removal  of  the  embargo?  Would  renegotiation  be  necessary, 
or  would  restoration  of  the  Treaty  be  automatic?  Would  "Column  11"  duties 
apply  in  lieu  of  the  duties  specified  by  the  Treaty?  If  so,  on  what  legal  basis? 
Sincerely, 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  oti  International 

Trade  and  Commerce. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C,  August  7,  i975. 
Mr.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  International  Trade  and  Commerce,  Committee  on 
Int< motional  Relations,  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bingham  :  I  regret  the  delay  in  re.spouding  to  your  letter  of  July  8 
which  arrived  after  I  had  departed  for  the  San  Jose  Conference.  In  the  letter  you 
raised  on  behalf  of  the  Subcommittee  several  questions  concerning  the  rates  of 
duty  which  would  be  applicable  to  Cuba  if  the  embargo  on  trade  were  to  be  lifted. 

The  Trade  Convention  of  December  11.  1902,  to  which  you  refer,  was  suspended 
by  the  Exclusive  Supplementary  Agreement  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba  (6  Stat.  3099;  TIAS  1703;  6 
Bevans  1229;  119  UXTS  163)  which  entered  into  force  on  October  30.  1947.  On 
August  21,  1962.  the  United  States  Government  gave  notice  of  its  intention  to 
terminate  the  Trade  Convention  of  December  11,  1902,  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
required  period  of  one  year.  The  Trade  Convention  of  December  11,  1902  thus  ter- 
minated on  August  21,  1963,  and  removal  of  the  embargo  would  not  revive  U.S. 
obligations  under  it. 

The  1947  Exclusive  Supplementary  Agreement  remains  in  force  so  long  as  both 
the  United  States  and  Cuba  are  parties  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade.  However,  the  provisions  of  the  Exclusive  Supplementary  Agreement  grant- 
ing preferential  or  nondiscriminatory  treatment  for  Cuban  goods  have  been  sus- 
pended as  a  matter  of  U.S.  law  since  the  enactment  of  Section  401  of  the  Tariff 
Classification  Act  of  1962.  Under  Titles  IV  and  V  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  Cuba 
would  continue  to  be  denied  non-discriminatory  and/or  preferential  treatment 
if  the  embargo  were  removed.  Accordingly,  as  Mr.  Dow-ney  indicated,  the  rates  of 
duty  specified  in  column  II  would  apply. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  let  me  know. 

Sincerely, 

David  A.  Gantz, 
Assistant  Legal  Advi.<ier 
for  Inter-American  Affairs. 
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Letter  From  William  E.  Hensox,  Jr.,  of  Corcoran,  Henson  & 
Blake  to  Hox.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham 

Tampa.  Fla.,  September  3,  1915. 
Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 
House  of  Representatives,  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  represent  several  parties  with  adjudicated  claims  by  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United  States,  resulting  from  the  illegal 
confiscation  of  property  of  American  citizens.  These  include  the  claims  of  Col. 
Alex  M.  Roberts,  U.S.A.  (Ret.)  and  family  totaling  .some  $3,821,601  and  Cuesta- 
Rey  Co.  and  associated  companies  with  losses  totaling  $413,440.  These  parties  are 
no  longer  in  active  business  partly  or  wholly  because  of  the  Cuban  confiscations. 

Reported  events  indicate  a  movement  towards  recognition  of  Cuba. 

I  have  two  concerns  : 

(1)  That  the  federal  government  will  not  negotiate  a  payment  from  Cuba  in 
connection  with  any  recognition.  I  shall  not  belabour  the  point,  however  it  does 
concern  me  that  we  can  expend  large  sums  of  money  for  the  benefit  of  Cuba 
nationals  and  large  sums  of  money  for  the  Vietnamese  and  large  sums  of  money 
for  everyone  else  in  the  world,  yet  ignore  the  legitimate  internationl  losses  of 
American  citizens. 

(2)  That  if  there  is  any  negotiated  payment  on  the  laims,  that  they  will  be 
apportioned  without  regard  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  claimants  have  already 
received  tax  write-offs.  In  other  words,  in  calculating  the  percentage  due  any 
corporation  or  individual,  the  ba.se  amount  of  the  claim  should  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  tax  loss  used,  based  on  the  substance  of  the  claim.  Let  me  further 
explain — ^individuals  like  Col.  Roberts  could  never  earn  money  to  use  the  Cuban 
losses  against  income.  However,  large  corporations,  and  there  were  many  in 
Cuba,  probaby  have  written  off  all  of  their  losses.  To  give  you  an  example,  there 
are  some  $1.6  billion  in  adjudicated  corporate  claims  against  only  $234  million 
of  individual  claims.  With  the  exception  of  the  smaller  corporations  and  those 
that  are  out  of  business,  more  than  likely  a  substantial  portion  of  the  corporate 
claims  has  already  been  written  off  as  a  tax  loss.  Therefore,  that  portion  written 
off  should  not  be  considered  in  granting  any  payment  because  those  corporations 
have  already  received  benefits.  Also,  I  am  sure  that  some  of  the  $234  million  of 
individual  claims  has  also  been  u.sed  as  a  tax  loss. 

If  the  matter  will  be  approached  from  this  standpoint,  we  would  find  that  the 
total  amount  retpiired  in  establishing  relations  with  Cuba  in  accordance  with 
established  policy  would  be  substantially  reduced  and  further  that  the  appor- 
tionment would  be  fair  to  those  i)ersons  who  have  not  been  in  a  iX)sition  to  obtain 
tax  loss  relief.  And,  as  you  know,  a  tax  loss  is  the  equivalent  of  hard  cash. 

I  would  appreciate  your  giving  this  your  per.sonal  attention.  I  would  naturally 
be  available  to  work  with  your  staff  to  effect  any  amendments  that  may  be  re- 
quired. I  am  sure  that  many  individual  Americans  who  depended  on  the  U.S.A. 
for  protection  in  Cuba  would  appreciate  your  help. 
Yours  very  truly, 

William  E.  Henson,  Jr. 
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Telegram  From  Curt  R.  Strand,  Presidext,  Hiltox  International 

TO  Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham 

[Western  Union  Telex] 

September  23,  1975. 
Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 

Chairnmn,  Subcommittee  on  International  Trade  and  Commerce,  Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Bingham  :  With  respect  to  H.R.  6382  as  you  are  prob- 
ably aware  our  company  is  listed  among  those  with  certified  claims  against 
Cuba  and  we  would  certainly  hope  and  expect  that  in  any  resolution  of  our 
country's  trade  restrictions  with  Cuba  the  claims  of  companies  such  as  ours  will 
be  considered  and  that  any  lifting  of  the  trade  eml)argo  will  be  made  ccmtingent 
upon  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  such  claims.  For  your  ready  reference  our 
claim  number  is  CU  2965. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Curt  R.  Strand, 
President,  Hilton  International. 
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Letter  From  A.  R.  Marusi,  Chairmax  and  Chief  Executive 
Officer,  Borden,  Inc.,  to  Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham 

New  York,  N.Y.,  September  26,  1975. 
Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 

fhairman,  Subcommittee  on  International  Trade  and  Commei-ce,  Committee  on 
Intematifmal  Relations,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Chairman  Bingham  :  On  behalf  of  Borden  Inc.,  a  food,  dairy  and 
chemical  corporation,  I  would  like  to  convey  to  the  Subcommittee  our  concern 
with  the  bill,  H.R.  6382,  to  remove  the  restriction  on  U.S.  trade  with  Cuba.  A 
subsidiary  of  Borden,  North  American  Sugar  Indu.stries,  holds  the  third  largest 
ad.iudieated  claim  for  confiscated  properties  in  Cuba. 

We  wish  to  register  our  belief  that  the  unilateral  removal  of  trade  barriers, 
before  the  State  Department  has  negotiated  compensation  for  U.S.  properties  in 
Cuba  with  the  Castro  government,  is  unwise.  The  trade  embargo  is  one  of  few 
bargaining  tools  our  government  has  to  achieve  a  fair  settlement. 

Consequently,  we  respectfully  urge  you  to  delay  consideration  of  this  proposal 
until  diplomatic  negotiations  with  the  Cuban  government  have  arrived  at  a  just 
settlement  of  U.S.  claims  in  that  country.  We  also  ask  that  this  letter  be  included 
in  the  hearing  record. 
Sincerely  yours, 

A.  B.  Marusi. 
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Letter  From  David  R.  Foster,  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer,  Colgate-Palmolive  Co.  to  Chairman  Thomas 

E.  Morgan 

New  York,  N.Y.,  September  24,  1915. 

Hon.  Thomas  E.  Morgan, 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  International  Relations,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Morgan  :  Along  with  several  chief  executives  of  other 
companies  who  have  done  business  in  Cuba  and  whose  property  was  subsequently 
confiscated  by  the  present  Cuban  Government,  we  have  been  following  the  hear- 
ings of  the  International  Trade  and  Commerce  Subcommittee  and  the  Interna- 
tional Organizations  Subcommittee  of  tlie  House  Committee  on  International 
Relations  with  respect  to  H.R.  6382. 

Colgate-Palmolive  Company  also  had  made  investments  in  Cuba  since  1930,  and 
established  a  substantial  operation  which  was  co-owned  with  Cuban  nationals. 
In  October  19G0.  this  business  was  confiscated  without  compensation,  and  in  1971 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  approved  a  claim  of  $14.4  million 
for  the  Colgate-Palmolive  Company's  share  of  the  confiscation  of  assets. 

We  basically  favor  trade  with  Cuba.  We  do  not  see  that  legislation  revoking 
the  United  States  embargo  on  trade  with  Cuba  should  be  dei)endent  on  or  be  in 
exchange  for  prior  full  and  complete  satisfaction  of  our  claims.  We  do  feel,  how- 
ever, that  the  United  States  Government,  as  it  has  done  in  the  past  in  lifting 
trade  embargos,  should  make  it  a  condition  that  negotiations  be  carried  out  under 
terms  whereby  the  Cuban  Government  will  acknowledge  the  claims  for  confis- 
cated property,  and  will  develop  a  long-range  plan  for  their  repayment  and 
satisfaction. 

We  recognize  the  evaluation  of  properties  is  a  diflBcult  point  to  resolve.  It  may 
not  be  po.ssible  to  agree  with  Cuba  on  the  evaluation  of  every  claim,  but  some 
overall  formula  should  be  a  part  of  the  agreement.  Realistically  vve  understand 
that  repayment  of  all  claims  by  the  Cuban  Government  for  economic  reasons  is 
a  long-term  projwsition. 

Sincerely  yours, 

David  R.  Foster. 
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Letter  From  James  S.  Knopke,  Presidext,  Vertiextes-Camaguey 
Sugar  Company  or  Cuba  to  Hox.  Joxathax  B.  Bixgham  axd 
Hon.  Doxald  M.  Fraser 

Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  September  29,  1975. 
Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 
Chairman,  SKbcommitfee  on  International  Trade  and  Comtnerce,  U.S.  House  of 

Representative,  Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Donald  M.  Fkaser. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  International  Organizations,  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Washington,  D.C. 

Gentlemen  :  This  Company  has  beeii  following  the  Hearings  on  your  Com- 
mittees regarding  H.R.  6382  on  the  U.S.  trade  embargo  of  Cuba  and  appreciates 
the  Committees"  decision  to  receive  written  statements  until  P>iday,  October  3rd, 
from  those  interested  in  the  matter.  We  submit  herewith  the  views  of  the  Com- 
pany respectfully  opposing  H.R.  6382,  with  the  request  that  you  kindly  Include 
this  statement  as  part  of  the  record. 

Vertientes-Camaguey  Sugar  Company  of  Cuba  is  a  corporation  organized  in 
Cuba  which  has  been  licensed  to  do  business  in  Florida.  Its  shares  are  owned 
by  more  than  5,000  stockholders  of  which,  to  our  best  knowledge  and  belief, 
about  96%  are  American  citizens. 

The  Company's  main  activities  in  Cuba  were  sugar  production  and  cattle 
business. 

All  the  Company's  properties  in  Cuba  were  nationalized  at  the  same  time  that 
the  properties  of  21  other  sugar  producing  companies  (American)  by  presidential 
decree  No.  1  of  August  6,  1960. 

The  Company  filed  a  claim  against  the  Government  of  Cuba  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  in  the  amount  of  $93,746,322.  This  claim  with  all  American  claims 
against  Cuba  were  referred  by  the  Department  of  State  to  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  and  the  Comi>any.  for  the  benefit  of  its  stockholders, 
pursued  the  claim  before  the  Commission.  The  Commission  finally  certified  the 
claim  at  .$66,990,148.00  with  interest  at  6  percent  per  annum. 

Because  the  Company  is  a  corporation  organized  in  Cuba,  it  could  not  act  for 
itself  before  the  Commission,  but  it  w^as  permitted  l)y  the  Commission  to  act  on 
behalf  of  its  Americar.  shareholders  who  were  willing  to  use  the  Company  as 
the  instrumentality  for  iMing  claims  for  them  with  the  Commission. 

The  Company  filed  claims  with  the  Commission  for  1,140  stockholders  and 
claims  for  .$7,081,000.00  were  certified  by  the  Commission.  A  list  of  the  claims 
is  enclosed  herewith.  The  claims  range  from  $186.00  to  $162,800.00.  Another  large 
number  of  stockholders  filed  claims  themselves  with  t)ie  Commission. 

We  know  the  Committees  are  overburdened  with  work,  and  we  do  not  w'ish  to 
make  its  difficult  task  more  heavy  by  submitting  a  long  statement  which  would 
be  repetitious  of  others  already  submitted  to  the  Committees  by  other  companies 
(e.g..  Lone  Star  Industries,  Inc.  and  Bangor  Punta  Corporation).  It  suffices  to 
say  that  we  fully  agi-ee  with  the  statements  of  the  Honorable  William  D.  Rogers. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  International  Affairs,  before  the  Commission  on 
June  11  and  September  23,  1975,  that  the  trade  embargo  of  Cuba  should  not  be 
lifted  by  unilateral  action  of  the  United  States  Government  w-ith  no  quid  pro 
quo  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  Cuba  ;  but  that  the  termination  of  the 
embargo  must  be  the  result  of  negotiati  .'Us  based  on  reciprocity  in  which  the 
matter  of  compensation  to  I^^nited  States  Citizens,  whose  properties  were  nation- 
alized b.v  the  Government  of  Cuba,  ;s  satisfactorily  settled. 

There  are  several  questions  to  be  discussed  by  the  two  governments,  as  stated 
by  Secretary  Rogers,  but  it  is  particularly  important  to  quote  the  following  from 
his  statement  of  September  23.  1975  : 

"We  cannot  put  aside  the  interests  of  a  half-million  Cuban  refugees  to  whom 
we  have  given  asylum.  The  human  dimension  of  our  relations  with  Cuba  are  at 
the  top  of  our  agenda  ; 
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"Nor  can  we  ignore  the  substantial  claims  for  compensation  held  by  United 
States  nationals.  .  .  ." 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  not  to  accept  the 
recommendations  of  the  State  Department  that  H.R.  6382  be  disapproved. 
We  respectfully  request  that  the  Subcommittees  not  approve  H.R.  6382. 
Respectfully, 

Vertientes-Camaguey  Sugar  Company 

OF  Cuba, 
JA5IES  S.  Knopke,  President. 


Letter  From  J.  Allex  Overton,  Jr.,  President,  American  ISIining 
Congress  to  Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham  and  Hon.  Donald  M. 

Fraser 

Washington,  D.C,  October  1,  1975. 
Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 

Chairman,  Snbcornmittee  on  the  International  Trade  and  Commerce,  Committee 
on  International  Relations,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  Donald  M.  Fraser. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  International  Oryanizations,  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations,   U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Gentlemen  :  Although  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre.sentatives  is  currently  con- 
sidering legislation  (H.R.  6382)  which  would  have  the  effect  of  lifting  the  cur- 
rent U.y.  trade  embargo  against  Cuba,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American 
Mining  Congress  notes  that  there  has  been  no  settlement  of  the  claims  of  Amer- 
ican companies  resulting  from  the  expropriation  acts  by  Cuba  in  1960. 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  United  States,  it  has  been  the  U.S.  Govern- 
mentVs  policy  to  protect  the  rights  and  property  of  U.S.  citizens  both  at  home 
and  abroad,'  and  to  seek  adequate  and  effective  compensation  for  those  from 
whom  property  is  taken. 

In  keeping  with  this  policy,  the  Directors  of  the  American  Mining  Congress 
believe  that  normal  trade  relationships  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba 
should  not  be  resumed  until  comi)ensation  for  the  claims  certified  by  the  For- 
eign Claims  Settlement  Commission  has  been  negotiated  between  the  govern- 
ments of  the  two  nations. 

Failure  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  require  settlement  of  these  U.S.  claims 
against  the  Government  of  Cuba,  as  a  precondition  to  reestablishment  of  trade 
with  that  nation,  would  appear  to  set  a  precedent  that  would  permanently  im- 
pair the  interests  of  all  U.S.  citizens  doing  busines.s  abroad.  It  is  the  conviction 
of  the  American  Mining  Congress  Directors  that  such  an  action  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  the  American  enterprise  system,  and  of  the  private 
property  rights  upon  which  it  is  based. 

We  respectfully  request,  therefore,  that  this  letter  be  included  in  the  record 
of   your   joint   sul>conimittee   hearings   on   H.R.   6382. 

Sincerely, 

J.  Allen  Overton,  Jr., 

President. 
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Letter  From  David  Beretta,  Chairman  and  President,  Uniroyal, 
Inc.,  to  Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham  and  Hon.  Donald  M.  Fraser 

September  30,   1975. 
Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  International  Trade  and  Commerce 
Hon.  Donald  M.  Fbaser, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  International  Trade  and  Commerce 
Subcommittee  on  International  Organizations, 

Dear  Mr.  Bingham  and  Mr.  Fraser  :  Uniroyal,  Inc.  respectfully  submits  this 
written  statement  regarding  H.R.  6382. 

Uniroyal,  Inc.  (formerly  United  States  Rubber  Company)  is  a  New  Jersey  cor- 
poration organized  in  1892.  Uniroyal,  Inc.  and  its  subsidiary  and  affiliated'  com- 
panies are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  products  of  all  types,  including 
tires  and  tubes,  rubber  footwear  and  conveyor  belts,  as  well  as  such  diversified 
products  as  reclaimed  rubber,  chemicals  and  fibers,  vinyl  plastic  resins,  wearing 
apparel  and  sporting  goods.  It  is  a  leading  supplier  to  the  automobile  industry,  its 
largest   customer. 

Uniroyal,  a  major  United  States  corporation,  has  extensive  foreign  operations 
and  is  an  equity  participant  directly  and  indirectly  in  numerous  foreign  corpora- 
tions, many  of  which  are  wholly-integrated  manufacturing  operations. 

Uniroyal's  operations  in  Cuba  began  with  a  sales  branch  in  1916.  Because  of 
Cuban  import  restrictions,  Uniroyal  erected  a  canvas  footwear  factory  in  Cuba 
in  1945,  and  a  tire  factory  in  1958.  operation.s  being  conducted  there  until  1960 
under  the  name  of  United  States  Rubber  Company,  Ltd. 

By  expropriation  decrees  issued  in  1959  and  1960,  the  Government  of  Cuba 
confiscated  all  of  the  assets  of  the  corporation  in  Cuba.  The  United  States  For- 
eign Claims  Settlement  Commission  has  certifietl  that  the  value  of  the  assets  of 
the  corporation  expropriated  by  Cuba  amount  to  $9.5  million,  plus  interest  at 
6%  per  annum  from  August  1960  to  the  date  of  settlement. 

Uniroyal  has  an  important  stake  in  a  free  international  trade.  This  can  be  illus- 
trated by  Uniroyal's  exports  of  U.S.  manufactured  products  in  the  period  1960- 
1974  exceeding  $500  million.  In  addition,  the  cash  inflow  to  Uniroyal  (U.S.A.) 
from  foreign  sources  in  the  form  of  royalties,  dividends,  technical  service  fees, 
etc.  exceeded  $140  million  in  the  period  1960  through  1974.  This  contributed 
greatly  to  the  American  balance  of  payment  and  trade,  and  helped  emplovment 
and  capital  formation  in  the  United  States. 

With  the  above  background  in  mind.  T^niroyal  views  with  great  concern  the 
proposals  to  resume  normal  trade  relations  with  Cuba  without  prior  full  com- 
pensation to  American  businesse.*'  and  individuals  for  losses  incurred  as  a  result 
of  the  arbitrary  confiscation  of  properties  by  the  Castro  government  of  Cuba  in 
1960. 

We  are  particularly  concernetl  with  the  fallout  effect  which  such  normaliza- 
tion of  trade  relations  with  Cuba  without  prior  settlement  of  claims  would  have 
on  other  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
when  they  conclude  that  U.S.  owned  properties  can  be  confiscated  ^ith  impunitv. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  the  U.S.  embargo  on  trade  with  Cuba  i.'*  the  single, 
niost  important  factor  in  keeping  closed  the  floodgates  of  massive  expropriations 
of  U.S.  owned  properties  throughout  the  world,  particularlv  in  the  so-called 
"Third   World"   countries. 

In  our  opinion,  any  relaxation  of  trade  restrictions  with  Cuba  without  prior 
full  satisfaction  of  claims  by  T'.S.  corporations  and  individuals  would  have  a  dis- 
astrous effect  on  U.S.  investments  throughout  the  world. 
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We  respectfully  urge  you  to  insure  that  foreign  governments  which  are  so 
inclined  do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  seize  upon  any  favorable  trade  action 
with  respect  to  Cuba  as  a  signal  that  the  United  States  is  not  serious  in  protect- 
ing fully  the  foreign  investments  of  its  corporations  and  individuals. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

David  Beretta, 

Chairman. 


Letter  From  Belle  Miller  McMaster,  Staff  Associate  for  Cor- 
porate Witness  and  Public  Affairs,  Presbyterian  (^hurch  in 
THE  United  States  to  Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham  and  Hon. 
Donald  M.  Fraser 

October  6, 1975. 
Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 

Subcommittee  on  International  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Hon.  Donald  M.  Fraser, 
Subcommittee  on  Intcrnationnl  Organizations, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bingha.m  and  Mr.  Fraser:  Knowing  that  there  are  bills  currently 
before  the  Congress  to  end  the  United  States'  embargo  of  Cuba,  I  would  like  to 
call  to  your  attention  the  position  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  U.S.  in  support  of  ending  the  United  States'  embargo  of  Cuba.  The 
public  policy  position  of  the  General  A.ssembly  regarding  Cuba  is  as  follows : 

"Believing  that  there  is  now  an  unprecedented  opportunity  to  achieve  a 
rapproachement  with  Cuba  in  light  of  the  amelioration  of  international 
hostilities  and  demythologizing  of  present  attitudes  toward  Cuba  ; 

Therefore,  in  the  interest  of  justice,  and  out  of  concern  for  human  suffer- 
ing and  for  the  furthering  of  the  progress  of  peace  and  solidarity  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  the  112th  General  As.sembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  urges  the  United  States  Government  to : 

1.  Bring  to  an  end  the  economic  boycott  of  Cuba  and  to  encourage 
similar  actions  by  governments  belonging  to  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States. 

2.  Lift  travel  restrictions  in  order  to  encourage  the  free  exchange  of 
ideas  and  information. 

3.  Begin  negotiations  toward  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relation- 
ship with  Cuba." 

The  General  Assembly,  the  highest  court  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.,  is 
composed  of  one-half  laypersons,  one-half  clergy  who  represent  approximately 
000,000  communicants  in  the  15  states  of  the  .southeast  and  southwest.  The  Court 
meets  annually  to  deliberate  l>oth  about  ecclesiastical  bu.'Jiness  and  about  mat- 
ters relative  to  the  church's  witness  in  public  affairs.  The  General  Assembly  does 
not  speak  for  all  the  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.  but  does  repre- 
sent the  careful  and  considered  judgment  of  the  commissioners,  its  representative 
leader-ship.  It  seems  significant  that  this  denomination  which  is  basically  cen- 
tered in  the  Southern  states,  took  this  position  supiMirting  the  end  of  the  embargo 
against  Cuba  in  1972.  We  hoj^e  your  committee  will  take  action  consistent  with 
this  position. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Belle  Miller  ilcMASTER. 
Staff  Associate  for  Corporate  Witness  and  Public  Affairs. 
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Letter  From  Arthur  H.  Hausman,  President  and  Chief  Executive 
Officer,  Ampex  to  Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham 

October  1,  1975. 
Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  International  Trade  and  Commerce,  RHOB  22^1, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Bingham  :  I  am  grateful  to  you  and  the  Members  of  your 
Subcommittee  for  affording  me  an  opportunity  to  present,  on  behalf  of  Ampex 
Corporation,  our  views  on  H.R.  6382  in  connection  with  your  hearings  on  the  im- 
portant matter  of  U.S.  trade  with  Cuba. 

Ampex'  corporate  offices  are  in  Redwood  City,  California,  and  Ampex  has  manu- 
facturing facilities  in  California,  Colorado,  Illinois  and  Alabama.  Ampex  has 
contributed  significantly  to  technology  in  the  fields  of  communications  (video 
and  audio  magnetic  recording  and  playback  equipment)  computer  peripherals, 
rapid  access  data  storage  and  retrieval,  and  magnetic  instrumentation  recording. 
Ampex  products  are  used  extensively  in  television  and  radio  broadcasting,  in- 
dustry, education  and  Government.  Ampex  does,  however,  have  comi>etitors,  many 
of  whom  are  foreign-based  companies  not  subject  to  U.S.  law  or  regulations — 
Robert  Bosch  GMBH  (Fernseh)  in  Germany,  Nippon  E^lectric  Company  Limited 
and  Hitachi  in  Japan,  Thom.son — CSF  in  France  and  X.  V.  Philips'  Gloeilam- 
penfabrieken,  Ltd.  in  the  Netherlands,  to  name  a  few.  Because  of  the  present 
embargo  constraints,  Ampex  finds  itself  in  the  unfortunate  situation  of  watch- 
ing its  foreign-based  competitors  obtain  sizeable  orders  in  Cuba  for  products  that, 
but  for  the  embargo  constraints,  could  have,  and  probably  would  have,  been 
manufactured  in  the  United  States.  The  embargo  constraints  have  not,  accord- 
ingly, prevented  the  Cubans  from  obtaining  products  of  the  kind  manufactured 
by  Ampex  Corporation.  They  have  only  served  to  preclude  Ampex — and  other 
U.S.  manufacturers — from  participating  in  this  portion  of  the  world  market. 

It  is  particularly  anachronistic  to  maintain  a  rigid  and  total  embargo  on  trade 
in  view  of  the  adoption  by  the  Organization  of  American  States  on  July  29,  1975, 
of  a  resolution  at  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  which  leaves  parties  to  the  Rio  Treaty 
free  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  maintain  a  trade  embargo  or  suspend  diplo- 
matic relations.  Those  Latin  American  countries  now  trading  with  Cuba  will  be 
joined  by  others  in  the  hemisphere,  save  possibly  Chile.  Paraguay  and  Uruguay 
(the  countries  which  voted  against  the  OAS  resolution).  Furthermore,  for  the 
United  States  to  hedge  with  respect  to  trade  with  Cuba  makes  us  appear  incon- 
sistent and  contradictory  in  view  of  our  flexible  policy  toward  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  and  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  also  interpreted  in  Latin  America  as 
a  continuance  of  a  patronizing  .second  class  policy  toward  Latin  America. 

The  embargo  on  trade  is  al.so  an  embargo  on  communication — on  preliminary 
negotiations  in  Cuba  between  United  States  and  Cuban  businessmen.  Much  valu- 
able lead  time  (and  potential  business)  is  being  lost  when  it  could  be  utilized 
for  exploration,  discussion  and  interchange  of  constructive  ideas.  Senators  Javits 
and  Pell,  in  their  October  1974  report  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
recommended  what  in  essence  is  a  removal  of  trade  and  other  restrictions  in 
stages.  This  would  begin  the  process  of  normalization,  an  objective  the  United 
States  seeks  in  our  other  international  relations.  It  is  time  to  include  Cuba  in 
the  normalization  program.  The  realities  demand  it.  To  remove  the  communica- 
tion embargo  now  will  permit  United  States  industry  to  reestablish  trade  rela- 
tions when  the  trade  embargo  is  ultimately  removed — without  the  delay  (and 
resulting  loss  of  business  to  foreign  comi>etitors)  inherent  in  time-consuming  pre- 
liminary negotiations.  Once  trade  relations  have  been  re-established,  the  ground- 
work will  have  been  laid  for  a  solution  of  expropriation  claims  and  other  sub- 
stantive issues. 
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H.R.  6382  would  repeal  or  render  noneffective  provisions  of  law  which  place 
an  embargo  on  trade  with  Cuba.  No  requirement  is  contained  in  the  bill  or  en- 
visaged in  its  sponsorship  that  would  first  require  settlement  of  certain  substan- 
tive issues,  and  Ampex  favors  the  bill  in  its  present  form.  The  removal  of  em- 
bargo constraints  that  have  outlived  their  usefulness  and  are  self-defeating 
would  serve  the  best  interests  of  our  country  in  a  traditional  way  .  .  .  through 
trade.  Pending  the  implementation  of  the  new  law,  should  H.R.  6382  hopefully 
be  enacted,  Ampex  Corporation  urges  that  the  Subcommittee  issue  a  statement 
either  in  its  report  or  separately,  highlighting  the  need  for  beginning  action 
now — by  permitting  talks  between  those  in  Cuba  who  want  to  do  business  with  us 
and  those  of  us  in  the  United  States  who  have  something  worthwhile  to  sell  to 
them. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Arthuk  H.  Hausman. 


Letter  From  R.  A.    Riley,  President,  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber 
Co.,  TO  Hon,  Jonathan  B.  Bingham  and  Hon.  Donald  M.  Fraser 

October  17, 1975. 
Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 
Hon.  Donald  Feaseb, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEL4.B  Representatives  Bingham  and  Fraser  :  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 
Company,  its  50,0000  stockholders  and  120,000  employees  around  the  world  have 
substantial  interest  in  H.R.  6382,  a  Bill  "to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  with  respect  to  Cuba,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  basis  for  our  interest  is  that  the  losses  our  Company  sustained  at  the 
hands  of  the  Cuban  government  in  1960,  as  certified  by  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission,  have  now  risen  to  .$19.6  million.  The  original  loss  due  to  the 
expropriation  of  our  property  in  Cuba  was  $8.3  million.  With  interest  comi)ovmded 
at  6  per  cent  annually,  the  total  became  .$19.6  million  as  of  .Tune  30,  1975. 

What  does  this  have  to  do  with  legislation  to  lift  the  trade  restrictions  against 
Cuba?  Just  this:  Losses  of  this  magnitude  cannot  be  sustained  by  The  Firestone 
Tire  &  Rubber  Company  or  any  other  private  enterprise  without  adverse  effects 
on  its  total  financial  position  affecting  our  stockholders  and  eventually  our 
employees. 

There  is  furthermore  the  moral  question  of  whether  a  government  can  unilater- 
ally take  private  property  without  just  compensation.  If  this  is  swept  under  the 
legislative  rug  in  an  attempt  to  foster  more  normal  trade  relations  with  Cuba, 
who  is  to  say  when  and  against  whom  .this  principle  will  be  applied  anywhere? 

The  precedent  that  would  be  established  by  normalizing  trade  relations  without 
making  an  effective  disposition  of  this  matter  is  one  that  could  be  used  again  and 
again  throughout  the  world  to  the  detriment  of  international  trade  in  general  and 
American  business  in  particular. 

We  are,  therefore,  hopeful  that  you  will  look  at  H.R.  6382  from  a  broad  per- 
spective so  that  the  question  of  compensation  for  companies  and  their  stock- 
holders will  be  a  part  of  your  consideration  before  voting  on  any  such  legislation. 

We  feel  strongly  that  any  solution  that  does  not  take  a  position  on  this  problem 
will  ultimately  result  in  economic  and  foreign  policy  failure. 
Sincerely  yours, 

R.  A.  Riley 
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APPENDIX  V.  MISCELLANEOUS 

Summary  of  the  Cuban  Claims  Program,  Submitted  by  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United  States 

Title  V  of  the  International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  (78  Stat.  1110), 
as  amended  by  Public  Law  88-666  approved  October  16.  1964  authorized  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United  States  to  receive  and 
determine  in  accordance  with  applicable  substantive  law,  including  interna- 
tional law,  the  amount  and  validity  of  claims  by  nationals  of  the  United  States 
against  the  Government  of  Cuba  for:  (1)  losses  resulting  from  the  nationali- 
zation, expropriation,  intervention,  or  other  taking  of,  or  special  measures  di- 
rected against,  property  of  nationals  of  the  United  States;  and  (2)  disability 
or  death  resulting  from  actions  taken  by  or  under  the  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba.   Such  claims  must  have  arisen  since  January  1,  1959. 

The  purpose  of  the  Cuban  Claims  Program  was  to  obtain  information  con- 
cerning the  total  amount  of  valid  claims  against  the  Government  of  Cuba.  The 
statute  therefore  did  not  provide  for  the  payment  of  such  claims,  but  rather 
for  the  Commission  to  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  State  the  amount  of  each  loss 
in  order  to  assist  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  the  negotiation,  of  a 
claims  settlement  agreement  with  the  Government  of  Cuba  at  some  future  time. 

The  termination  date  for  the  filing  of  claims  against  the  Government  of  Cuba 
was  May  1,  1967  and  the  program,  as  required  by  law,  was  completed  July  6,  1972. 

The  Commission  received  and  determined  a  total  of  8,816  claims  against  the 
Government  of  Cuba.  Favorable  decisions  were  rendered  in  the  matter  of  5,911 
claims  resulting  in  certified  losses  in  the  aggregate  principal  amount  of 
$1,851,057,358,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  percent  per  annum  from  the  dates  of 
the  respective  losses  to  a  date  in  the  future  when  the  claims  may  be  settled 
by  agreement  with  the  Government  of  Cuba.  An  additional  2,905  claims  were 
denied  or  dismissed  by  the  Commission,  or  withdrawn  by  claimants.  Tables 
showing  representative  data  are  attached. 

SUMMARY  OF  CUBAN  DECISIONS 

Amount  Amount 

claimed  certified 

Religious  and  nonprofit _._ $26,297,393  $13,631,212 

Corporations .-    2,505,106,502        1,603,768,829 

Individuals.. -...        695,228,003  233,657,317 


Total -    3,226,631,898        1,851,057,358 
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FOREIGN  CLAIMS  SEFTLEMENr  COMMISSION  25  HIGHEST  CERTIFICATIONS  OF  LOSS  UNDER  THE  CUBAN  CLAIMS 

PROGRAM 


Claimant 


Claim  No. 


Decision 
No. 


Amount 


Cuban  Electric  Co CU-2578        CU-4122  $267, 568, 414 

International  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corp CU-2615        CU-5103  50,676,964 

International  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corp.  (as  trustee) 80,002,794 

Total  lost  certified 130,679,758 

North  American  Sugar  Industries,  Inc CU-2622        CU-3578  97,373,415 

Cuban-American  Mercantile  Corp 52,688 

West  India  Co - 11,548,960 

Total  loss  certified _ 108,975,063 

Cuban  American  Nickel  Co.  (denied).. .  CU-2573        CU-6049 

Moa  Bay  Mining  Co CU-2619         CU-6049  88,349,656 

United  Fruit  Sugar  Co CU-2776         CU-3824  85,100,147 

West  Indies  Sugar  Co CU-0665        CU-5969  84,880,958 

American  Sugar  Co CU-2445        CU-3969  81,011,240 

Standard  Oil  Co. CU-0938        CU-3838  71,611,003 

Bangor  Punta  Corp CU-2156        CU-6034  39,078,905 

Baragua  Industrial  Corp _ _..  6,280,722 

Florida  Industrial  Corp.  of  New  York 3,749,751 

Macareno  Industrial  Corp.  of  New  York 4, 145,316 

Bangor  Punta  Operations ^ 124,429 

Total  loss  certified 53,379,123 

Francisco  Sugar  Co CU-2500        CU-6066  52,643,438 


FOREIGN   CLAIMS  SETTLEMENT  COMMISSION  ANALYSIS  OF  LOSSES  CERTIFIED  UNDER  THE  CUBAN   CLAIMS 
PROGRAM,  SHOWING  CORPORATE,  RELIGIOUS  AND  INDIVIDUAL'  CERTIFICATIONS 


Amount  of  losses 


Corporations 


Individuals 


Religious 
organizations 


Total 


5l,000or  less 

$1,001  to  $5,000 

$5,001  to  $10,000 

$10,001  to  $25,000.... 
$25,001  to  $50,000.... 
$50,001  to  $100,000-.. 
$100,001  to  $250,000.. 
$250,001  to  $500,000.- 
$500,001  to  $1,000,000 
Over  $1,000,000 

Total 


55 

1,639 

5 

1,699 

192 

2,442 

8 

2,642 

107 

624 

3 

734 

138 

904 

4 

1,046 

101 

396 

6 

503 

81 

281 

4 

366 

105 

172 

4 

281 

61 

152 

6 

219 

40 

6 

0 

46 

99 

5 

0 

104 

979 


6,625 


36 


7,640 


'  The  individual  totals  herein  reflect  the  number  of  individuals  in  whose  favor  losses  were  certified.  For  example,  1 
claim  may  have  resulted  in  3  individual  certifications. 


Claimant 


Claim  No.      Decision  No. 


Amount  of  loss 
certified 


Texaco  Inc - -...  CU-1331  CU-4546  $50,081,110 

Manati  Sugar  Co.... CU-2525  CU-6020  48,587,848 

Nicaro  Nickel  Co CU-2624  CU-6247  33,014,083 

CocaColaCo CU-1743  CU-6818  27,526,239 

Lone  Star  Cement  Corp... CU-2355  CU-«217  24,881,287 

New  Tuinucu  Sugar  Co.,  Inc.. CU-1850  CU-6817  23,336,080 

Colgate-Palmolive  Co CU-0730  CU-4547  14,391,529 

Braga  Bros.,  Inc.. CU-2526  CU-6057  12,612,873 

Boise  Cascade  Corp CU-3548  CU-3866  11,745,960 

American  Brands,  Inc CU-2354  CU-4839  10,551,603 

Atlantic  Richfield  Co CU-2338  CU-*031  10,216,645 

Burruss  Mills,  Inc CU-0548  CU-4234  9,847,100 

Pan  American  Life  Insurance  Co...- CU-3651  CU-4212  9,742,800 

United  States  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd CU-3074  CU-4071  9,523,892 

Havana  Docks  Corp                                              CU-2492  CU-6165  8,995.695 

Continental  Can  Co.,  Inc CU-0778  CU-3792  8,906,810 
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FOREIGN  CLAIMS  SETTLEMENT  COMMISSION  CUBAN  CLAIMS  PROGRAM  FINAL  DECISIONS 


Type 

Number 
filed 

Amount  claimed 

Number 

denied, 

dismissed  or 

withdrawn 

Amount  denied, 

dismissed 

or  withdrawn 

Number 
certified 

Amount 
certified 

Corporate 

Individual 

Religious  and  nonprofit 
organizations _._ 

1,203 
7,572 

41 

$2,  505,  106,  505 
695,  228,  000 

26,  297, 393 

224 
2,676 

5 

$901,337,676 
461,570,683 

12,666,181 

979 
4,896 

36 

$1,630,768,829 
233,657,317 

13,631,212 

Total.... 

8,816 

3,226,631,898 

2,905 

1,357,574,540 

5,911 

1,851,057,358 

Statement  of  the  Council  for  Christian  Social  Action  of  the 
United  States  Church  O'^  Christ 

A  Chbonolcgy  of  Recent  Events  Pertaining  to  Cuba 

On  January  1,  1959,  Cuban  dictator  Fulgencio  Batista  resigned  as  head  of  the 
Cuban  government.  He  was  replaced  by  revolutionary  forces  led  by  Fidel  Castro, 
who  became  Premier  on  February  16,  1959.  In  April  of  that  year,  Castro  visited 
the  United  States,  but  U.S.-Cuba  relations  became  abrasive.  Castro  openly  ex- 
pressed then  and  thereafter  his  admiration  for  the  Soviet  government.  In  1960 
many  Cuban  industries  were  nationalized,  and  all  private  industry  was  brought 
under  government  control.  Trade  and  credit  agreements  were  established  with 
the  Soviets,  mainland  Chinese,  and  Czecho.slovaks. 

In  July,  1960,  the  United  States  cut  back  the  Cuban  sugar  quota,  and  on  Oc- 
tober 19  imposed  an  extensive  embargo  on  exports  to  Cuba.  On  January  3,  1961, 
the  U.S.  severed  diplomatic  relations.  The  Bay  of  Pigs  raid  took  place  in  April 
of  that  year.  On  February  4,  1962,  President  Kennedy  declared  a  total  embargo. 
Also  early  in  1962  the  Organization  of  American  States  (OAS)  voted  to  exclude 
Cuba  "from  participation  in  the  Inter-American  System"  and  imposed  an  arms 
embargo  because  of  Cuba's  "alignment  with  the  Communist  bloc,"  but  did  not 
deprive  it  of  OAS  membership.  The  "missile  crisis"  came  in  the  fall  of  that  year. 

On  July  26,  1964,  the  OAS  voted  15  to  4  for  a  "mandatory  termination  of  all 
trade"  with  Cuba.  One  of  the  four,  Mexico,  refused  to  obey  the  mandate  and  has 
continuously  maintained  diplomatic  and  trade  relations.  Canada,  not  a  full 
member  of  the  OAS,  has  likewise  maintained  relations. 

The  embargo  was  intended  to  create  hardships  on  the  Cuban  people  and  thus 
to  encourage  the  establishment  of  a  government  more  friendly  to  the  U.S.;  it 
was  also  intended  to  discourage  the  Cubans  from  raids  and  infiltration  into  other 
Latin  American  countries.  It  has  been  a  major  factor  in  imposing  varioiis  eco- 
nomic hardships,  such  as  shortages  of  medical  supplies,  machinery,  petroleum, 
food  and  clothing  normally  imported  from  other  nations,  plus  the  handicaps  of 
intellectual  and  cultural  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Its  effectiveness 
has  been  doubtful.  The  Castro  regime  has  not  suffered  a  loss  of  popular  support 
because  of  it  and  may  have  gained  a  unification  of  the  people  because  of  the 
outside  attacks.  The  embargo  did  push  Cuba  into  closer  ties  with  the  Soviets. 
Cuban  trade  with  Russia  has  climbed  steadily  ;  by  1970  it  was  100  per  cent  greater 
than  it  was  in  1964. 

The  U.S.  State  Department  now  states  that  its  "concern  is  based  upon  external, 
not  internal,  policies  and  activities  of  the  Cuban  government."  During  the  last 
decade  there  have  been  charges  by  Castro  of  hostile  raids  against  Cuba  and 
charges  by  other  Latin  American  states  of  Cuban  raids  against  them.  However, 
State  Department  spokesmen  testified  in  September.  1971 :  "It  is  fair  to  say 
that  in  the  period  1968-1971  there  seems  to  have  been  some  falling  off  in  the 
material  support  which  Cuba  provided  to  subversive  movements  in  other  coun- 
tries." On  May  31  the  OAS  voted  14  to  1  to  re-examine  its  embargo  i>olicy.  A 
resolution  to  giv?  each  country  an  option  on  continuing  the  embargo  fniled,  7  to 
13.  but  Mexico,  Chile,  Peru,  and  non-member  Canada  are  nevertheless  trading 
openly  with  Cuba.  Argentina.  Barbados,  and  Venezuela  abstained.  Venezuela  was 
the  maker  of  the  original  1964  motion  for  an  embargo. 
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Attachment  of  Cuban  Goods  by  U.S.  Firms  With  Outstanding 
Claims  Against  the  Government  of  Cuba,  a  Review  of  Major 
Legal  Factors"  bt  Valerie  Leonard 

;Despite  statutory  provisions  which  would  seem  to  invite  it,  attachment  of 
Liiban  goods  by  American  firms  with  outstanding  claims  against  the  government 
of  Cuba  would  be  difficult  to  effect  were  Congress  or  the  President  to  remove 
the  embargo  on  direct  trade  with  Cuba  prior  to  settlement  of  claims  between 
the  two  countries. 

The  approximately  $1.8  billion  in  U.S.  claims  against  Cuba  are  based  on  acts 
of  expropriation  or  nationalization  by  the  Cuban  government.  U.S.  companies 
holding  such  claims  might  wish  to  press  for  settlement  or  actually  obtain  com- 
pen.«ation  by  attaching  Cuban  goods  entering  the  United  States.  Such  actions  by 
U.S.  companies,  if  successful,  could  nullify  the  effects  of  removing  the  embargo 
Cuba  would  be  unwilling  to  ship  goods  to  the  U.S.  which  could  be  tied  up  in 
court  suits  and  possibly  confiscated.  By  the  same  token.  U.S.  imiK)rters  would 
be  reluctant  to  purchase  Cuban  goods. 

U.S.  company  claims  are  against  the  Cuban  government.  So  it  is  only  goods 
owned  by  the  Cuban  government  which  would  be  eligible  for  attachment.  Such 
goods,  however,  would  have  to  be  located  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States.' 

Contract  terms  such  that  title  to  the  goods  passes  to  the  U.S.  importer  at  the 
time  they  are  loaded  in  Cuban  ports,  or  from  the  U.S.  exporter  to  the  Cuban 
government  only  when  the  goods  enter  Cuban  ports,  would  prevent  attachment 
of  goods  in  the  trade  process.  These  contract  provisions  are  in  common  commer- 
cial usage,  and  are  designated  FOB  and  GIF  respectively.  By  employing  these 
provisions,  no  goods  titled  to  the  Cuban  government  could  be  found  within  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  Thus,  U.S.  companies  with  out- 
standing claims  would  have  no  goods  against  which  they  could  begin  attachment 
l)roceedings. 

Goods  in  international  trade,  it  should  be  noted,  are  not  the  only  potential 
objects  of  attachment  proceedings.  Any  property  belonging  to  the  Cuban  govern- 
ment could  be  a  target  for  attachment.  All  trade,  therefore,  would  presumably 
need  to  be  transacted  using  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  States  or  to  third 
countries. 

Even  in  the  absence  of  these  protective  contract  terms,  an  American  company 
with  an  outstanding  claim- would  face  several  legal  obstacles  in  attaching  Cuban 
goods.  Attachment  cannot  be  had  by  a  party  having  no  cause  of  action  against 
the  attachee.  Before  a  party  can  attach  the  property  of  another,  he  must  be  able 
to  allege  the  elements  of  a  successful  court  suit  against  the  attachee.  Attachment 
being  a  purely  statutory  remedy,  it  is  available  only  where  one  or  more  of  the 
grounds  enumerated  in  the  statutes  exists. 

In  general,  state  laws  are  highly  restrictive  with  respect  to  conditions  under 
which  attachment  is  permissible.  Fed.  R.  Civ.  P.  64  (28  U.S.C.A.)  is  the  federal 
law  governing  attachment.  It  provides  that  the  law  on  attachment  he  applied. 
But  while  state  courts  may  secure  jurisdiction  by  attachment,  in  federal  courts 
attachment  is  only  an  incident  to  suit  and  may  not  be  used  to  begin  proceedings, 
Di-y  Clime  Lwnip  Corp.  v.  Edicards,  389  F.  2d  590  (5  Cir.  1968).  Where  an 
attachment  is  used  in  a  state  court  to  secure  jurisdiction,  the  case  may  be  re- 
moved to  federal  court. 

Even  if  the  elements  of  a  succes.sful  suit  are  shown,  the  defendant  (attachee) 
may  have  a  defense  which  would  prevent  a  successful  suit.  If  the  defendant  can 
present  such  a  defense,  courts  will  dissolve  an  attachment.  In  short,  the  plaintiff 
must  show  the  elements  of  a  cause  of  action  and  the  defendant  must  be  unable 
to  present  a  valid  defense  before  an  attachment  can  be  had. 


1  Mindlin  v.  Saxony  Spinning  Co.,  26  Pa.  354,  104  Atl.  598  (1918). 
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The  following  constitute  obstacles  to  the  successful  maintenance  of  a  court 
suit  to  attach  Cuban  goods  : 

In  1897  in  a  case  called  VnAerhiU  v.  Hernandez,  168  U.S.  250,  the  courts 
developed  a  policy  of  not  entertaining  suits  in  which  an  act  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment done  within  its  own  territorial  boundaries  is  in  question.  This  policy, 
called  the  federal  act  of  state  doctrine,  was  based  on  the  judiciary's  feeling 
that  to  do  so — that  is,  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  act  of  a  foreign  sovereign — would 
embarrass  the  Executive's  conduct  of  American  foreign  policy.  The  doctrine 
was  consistently  applied  but  with  variations,  until  19(34  when  in  Banco  Nacionul 
de  Cuba  v.  SahhaUno,  376  U.S.  398,  it  was  applied  in  a  most  extreme  form.  In 
Sabbatino,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  national  courts  may  not  inquire  into 
the  validity  of  an  expropriation  made  by  a  foreign  government  of  property 
within  its  jurisdiction  even  though  it  is  claimed  that  such  expropriation  violates 
international  law  and  despite  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  had  severed  diplomatic 
relations  with  that  government. 

In  response  to  that  decision,  the  Congress  enacted  the  Hickenlooper  amend- 
ment which  was  included  as  a  provision  in  the  1964  Foreign  Assistance  Act  ( Sec. 
301(d)  (2)  ;  22  U.S.C.  2730(e)  (2)).  The  Amendment  provides  that  no  court  of 
the  United  States  shall  decline  on  grounds  of  the  act  of  state  doctrine  to  make  a 
determination  on  the  merits  or  to  apply  principles  of  international  law  in  a 
case  in  which  an  act  of  a  foreign  state  is  alleged  to  be  contrary  to  international 
law ;  that  no  effect  is  to  be  given  to  acts  of  foreign  states  found  to  be  in  viola- 
tion of  international  law ;  and  that  the  President  may  waive  provisions  of  the 
act  when  he  finds  that  the  act  of  state  doctrine  is  required  by  foreign  policy 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  notice  to  that  effect  filed  by  the  President 
with  the  court.  Thus  the  presumption  that  any  adjudication  of  the  lawfulness  of  a 
foreign  government's  act  would  embarrass  the  U.S.'s  conduct  of  foreign  policy 
is  reversed  and  the  presumption  becomes  that  the  adjudication  would  not  em- 
barrass the  executive.  Yet  the  President's  prerogative  to  prevent  an  adjudication 
is  preserved. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  the  President  can  prevent  application  of  the  Amendment 
which  creates  an  exception  to  the  act  of  state  doctrine,  the  exception  itself  has 
a  very  limited  application.  First  the  expropriation  must  be  alleged  to  be  in  viola- 
tion of  international  law  and  the  suit  must  be  based  on  claim  of  title  or  other 
right  to  property.  Furthermore,  an  expropriation  is  not  in  violation  of  inter- 
national law  when  the  expropriating  government's  purpose  is  to  nationalize  an 
industry  or  business — when  there  exists  a  valid  public  purpose  and  when 
prompt,  adequate  and  effective  compensation  is  provided  for.  An  expropriation 
is  a  violation  of  international  law  when  its  purpose  is  retaliatory,  that  is  when 
the  government's  actions  are  prompted  by  an  interest  in  retaliating  for  political 
reasons  against  the  nationals  of  a  particular  country  and  when  the  act  of  ex- 
propriation was  discriminatory  against  those  nationals.  Banco  Xacional  de 
Cuba  V.  Fan;  383  F.  2d  166, 183  ( 1967) . 

The  courts  will  look  to  statements  made  by  the  nationalizing  government  at 
the  time  of  the  act  to  determine  whether  the  purpose  was  retaliatory  or  a  valid 
public  purpose.-  Judgments  on  the  legality  under  international  law  of  particular 
Cuban  government  acts  of  expropriation  have  varied.  The  legality  of  each  ex- 
propriation of  an  industry  or  business,  therefore,  will  have  to  be  determined 
individually. 

If  an  American  company  gets  past  that  stage  of  the  proceedings,  it  may  then 
be  faced  with  Cuba's  invocation  of  the  sovereign  immunity  defense.  Indeed, 
sovereign  immunity  would  likely  be  the  Cuban  governments  first  line  of  defense. 
The  Hickenlooper  Amendment  deals  only  with  the  scope  of  inquiry  permissible 
once  the  suit  is  heard.  It  does  not  deprive  a  foreign  nation  of  a  claim  of  sovereign 
immunity,  American  Hatociian  Ventures,  Inc.  v.  M.V.J.  Latuharliary,  257  F. 
Supp.  622  (D.C.N. J.).  Sovereign  immunity  is  generally  granted  through  the 
executive  branch  of  the  government— usually  the  State  Department.  When  the 
Department  has  recognized  the  claim,  the  courts  have  consistently  followed  the 
suggestion  that  immunity  be  granted.  In  the  absence  of  a  recognition  of  immunity 
by  the  State  Department,  it  is  the  courts'  duty  to  decide  whether  the  foreign 
sovereign  is  entitled  to  immunity  "in  conformity  to  the  principles  accepted  by 


2  Major  expressions  of  C>:ban  intent  in  nationalising  and  expropriating  U..'>.  property 
are  containeii  in  three  decree  laws  :  The  Agrarian  Reform  Law  of  June  3.  1959  ;  the  Law 
of  Nationalization  of  July  6,  1960  ;  and  Law  No.  890  of  October  14,  1960. 
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the  Department  of  the  government  charged  ^Yith  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations," 
Rcpuhlic  of  Mexico  v.  Hoffman,  324  U.S.  30,  35  (1944).  In  19.^2  a  distinction 
began  to  be  made  between  acts  of  a  government  which  are  public  (jure  imperii) 
and  acts  which  are  essentially  private  (jure  gestionis).  Immunity  was  to  be 
granted  only  in  regard  to  public  acts.  Even  with  this  restriction  on  the  grant- 
ing of  sovereign  immunity,  the  public  acts  category  has  been  held  to  include 
acts  of  nationalization,  Pan  American  Tankers  Corp.  v.  Republic  of  Vietnam, 
296  F.  Supp.  361  (1969). 

A  last  but  important  barrier  to  successful  maintenance  of  an  attachment  pro- 
ceeding leading  to  a  favorable  judgment  for  an  American  company  is  the  tech- 
nical provision  of  the  Hickenlooper  Amendment  which  restricts  its  application 
to  disputes  involving  "a  claim  of  title  or  other  right  to  property."  This  phrase 
has  been  so  strictly  construetl  by  the  courts  that  the  Hickenlooper  Amendment 
has  been  applied  only  once.  The  phrase  has  been  interpreted  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  legislative  intent  as  reflected  in  the  Senate  (Foreign  Relations) 
Committee  Report  and  House   (Foreign  Affairs)   Committee  hearings. 

The  Amendment  was  intended  to  deter  an  expropriating  country  from  attempt- 
ing to  sell  expropriated  goods  in  this  country.  It  was  apparently  not  intended  to 
include  any  property  of  the  confiscating  state  which  might  come  into  the  ix)sses- 
sion  or  control  of  the  United  States  or  of  American  courts — only  that  property 
actually  expropriated.  In  hearings  before  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
on  the  Amendment,  Professor  Cecil  Olmstead  ^  explained  the  situation  the  Amend- 
ment was  intended  to  reach  : 

"Mr.  Fkaser.  For  example,  supposing  tliat  country  X  expropriates  some  proi)erty 
and  doesn't  compensate  for  it  and  then  a  property  belonging  to  the  foreign  state 
comes  into  the  liands  of  an  American  citizen  within  this  country  so  that  they 
bring  an  action,  they  attach  the  property  and  bring  an  action  in  the  U.S.  courts 
alleging  that  this  government  lias  wronged  them  by  expropriating  their  property, 
but  the  property  they  have  attached  is  not  the  property  that  was  expropriatetl ; 
nevertheless,  they  make  the  claim  they  are  entitled  to  comiiensation  and  the 
defense,  I  assume,  l)y  the  country  is  that  they  had  a  right  to  expropriate.  Does 
that  situation  come  within  tlie  language  of  your  amendment? 

"Mr.  Olmstead.  Xo  sir,  that  would  not  come  within  it.  Our  amendment  has  no 
provision  in  its  .scope  to  apply  to  property  other  than  that  actually  expropriated 
by  the  foreign  country  itself."* 

This  legislative  history  was  cited  by  the  court,  and  served  as  a  ba.sis  for  the 
narrow  interpretation  of  the  Amendment's  applicable  scope  in  Banco  Nacional 
de  Cuba  v.  First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  431  F.  2d  894  (1970).  The 
Amendment  was  held  inapplicable  to  the  facts  of  that  case. 

Similarly,  the  Senate  Report  (S.  Rept.  1188,  88th  Congress,  July  10,  1964)  noted 
that  the  provision  "is  intendetl  to  reverse  in  part  (emphasis  added)  the  Sabattino 
decision,  where  the  act  of  state  doctrine  was  applied  by  the  courts  .  .  .  even 
though  the  acts  were  denounced  by  the  State  Department  as  contrary  to  inter- 
national law." 

In  summary,  careful  use  of  contract  terms  which  do  not  allow  goods  to  enter 
United  States  territory  under  Cuban  title  would  prevent  attachment  proceedings 
from  being  brought  successfully.  But  even  if  Cuban  goods  were  found  within  the 
United  States,  there  are  legal  defenses  and  barriers  which  would  prevent  success- 
ful attachment  through  court  suit. 


3  An  fluthor  of  the  HiokenlooDer  amendment  and  representative  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  Rule  of  Law  Committee  which  was  instrumental  in  its  preparation. 

*  Hearings  before  the  House  Commitee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  H.R.  77.50,  S9th  Conp..  1st 
sess.,  578  (1965),  607-608. 


Statement  of  Department  of  State  Spokesman  Announcing  a 
Partial  Luting  of  the  Embargo  on  Cuba,  August  21,  1975 

Tne  Organ  of  Consultation  of  the  OAS,  acting  under  the  Rio  Treaty,  adopted 
a  resolution  on  July  29  which  allows  each  member  state  to  determine  for  itself 
the  nature  of  its  economic  and  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Government  of 
Cuba.  That  action  grew  out  of  an  earlier  decision  by  the  members  of  the  OAS, 
on  July  25,  to  adopt  a  Protocol  of  Amendment  to  the  Rio  Treaty  which,  once 
ratified,  will  lift  sanctions  by  a  simple  majority  vote. 

In  keeping  with  this  action  by  the  OAS,  the  United  States  is  modifying  the 
aspects  of  our  Cuban  denial  iK)licy  which  affects  other  countries.  Effective  today, 
August  21,  1975,  it  will  be  U.S.  policy  to  grant  licenses  permitting  transactions 
between  U.S.  subsidiaries  and  Cuba  for  trade  in  foreign-made  goods  when  those 
subsidiaries  are  operating  in  countries  where  local  law  or  policy  favors  trade 
with  Cuba.  Specific  licenses  will  continue  to  be  required  in  each  case  and  they 
will  remain  .subject  to  regulations  concerning  U.S.  origin  parts,  components, 
strategic  goods  and  technology. 

In  order  to  conform  further  with  the  OAS  action,  we  are  taking  appropriate 
steps  so  that  effective  immediately  countries  which  allow  their  ships  or  aircraft 
to  carry  goods  to  and  from  Cuba  are  not  penalized  by  loss  of  U.S.  bilateral 
assistance.  We  are  initiating  steps  to  modify  regulations  which  deny  bunkering 
in  the  United  States  to  third  country  ships  engaged  in  the  Cul>a  trade.  We  will 
also  seek  legislation  to  eliminate  similar  restrictions  on  Title  I,  Public  Law  480 
food  sales  to  third  countries. 
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Notice  of  Changes  in  the  Cuban  Assets  Control  Kegulations  as 
Published  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Assets  Control,  Department 
OF  the  Treasury  in  the  October  8,  1975  Federal  Kegister 

Title  31 — Money  and  Finance :  Treasury 

Chapteb  V — Officte  of  Foreign  Assets  Control,  Department  of  the  Treasury 

Part  515 — Cuban  Assets  Control  Regulations 

Revocation  of  Subsidiary  General  License  and  Addition  of  Statement  of 

Licensing  Policy 

Sections  515.412  and  515.541  are  being  revoked.  Section  515.541  authorizes  cer- 
tain foreign  firms  owned  or  controlled  by  persons  within  the  United  States  to 
trade  with  Cuba,  but  prohibits  individual  American  citizens  who  are  officers,  di- 
rectors, or  key  managerial  personnel  of  such  foreign  firms  from  being  involved 
in  such  trade.  The  effect  of  the  revocation  is  to  improve  the  administration  of  the 
controls  by  transferring  compliance  responsibility  from  individual  officers  and 
directors  to  the  firms  for  which  they  act. 

Section  515.412  is  being  revoked  as  unnecessary  in  view  of  the  revocation  of 
Section  515.541. 

Section  515.559  is  being  added.  The  section  sets  forth  licensing  policy  with  re- 
spect to  tran.sactions  with  Cuba  by  American-owned  or  controlled  foreign  firms. 

§515.412     [Revoked] 

Section  515.412  is  revoked. 
§  515.541     [Revoked] 

Section  515.541  is  revoked. 

The  regulations  are  amended  by  the  addition  of  §  515.559 : 

§515.559    Transactions  by  American-owned  or  controlled  foreign  firms  with 
Cuba 

(a)  Specific  licenses  will  be  issued  in  appropriate  cases  for  certain  categories 
of  transactions  between  U.S.-owned  or  controlled  firms  in  third  countries  and 
Cuba,  where  local  law-  requires,  or  policy  in  the  third  country  favors,  trade  with 
Cuba.  The  cateories  include  : 

(1)  Exportation  to  Cuba  of  commodities  produced  in  the  authorized  trade  terri- 
tory, provided : 

( i )  The  commodities  to  be  exiwrted  are  non-strategic  : 

(ii)  United  States-origin  technical  data  (other  than  maintenance,  repair  and 
operations  data)  will  not  be  transferred  : 

(iii)  If  any  U.S. -origin  parts  and  components  are  included  therein,  such  in- 
clusion has  been  authorized  by  the  Department  of  Commerce ; 

(iv)  If  any  U.S. -origin  spares  are  to  be  reexported  to  Cuba  in  connection  with 
a  licensed  transaction,  such  reexport  has  been  authorized  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce ; 

(v)  No  U.S.  dollar  accounts  are  involved  ;  and 

(vi)  Any  financing  or  other  extension  of  credit  by  a  U.S.-owned  or  controlled 
firm  is  granted  on  normal  short-term  conditions  which  are  appropriate  for  the 
commodity  to  be  exported. 

(2)  Expenditures  incidental  to  travel  to  Cuba,  and  incidental  to  travel  and 
maintenance  in  Cuba,  of  foreign  national  employees  of  American-owned  or  con- 
trolled foreign  firms  who  are  sent  to  Cuba  by  their  employers  to  negotiate 
trade  transactions  which  qualify  under  paragraph  (a)(1)  or  (a)(3).  In  the 
case  of  American  citizen  employees  of  such  foreign  firms,  travel  expenditures  will 
only  be  authorized  in  those  cases  where  the  employee's  passport  has  been  vali- 
dated by  the  Department  of  State  for  travel  to  Cuba  for  business  purposes. 

(3)  Importation  of  goods  of  Cuban  origin  into  countries  in  the  authorized 
trade  territory,  provided  the  licensee  hereunder  is  itself  located  in  the  imiwrt- 
ing  country. 
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(b)  The  term  "strategic  goods"  means  any  item,  regardless  of  origin,  of  a  type 
included  in  the  Commodity  Control  List  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
(15  CFR  Part  399)  and  identified  by  the  code  letter  "A"  following  the  Export 
Control  Commodity  Numbers,  or  of  a  type  the  unauthorized  exportation  of 
which  from  the  U.S.  is  prohibited  by  regulations  issued  under  section  414  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  (68  Stat.  848;  22  U.S.C.  1934)  relating  to  arms, 
ammunitions,  and  implements  of  war,  or  imder  sections  53(a),  62,  82(c),  103  and 
104  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (68  Stat.  1921;  42  U.S.C.  2011-2296),  as 
amended  (Supp.  Ill,  1965-1967)  relating  to  atomic  energy  faciltiies  or  materials 
for  non-military  purposes. 
[seal] 

Stanley  L.  Sommerfield, 

Acting  Director, 
Office  of  Foreign  Assets  Control. 

[FR  Doc.  75-26984  Filed  10-3-75  ;  3  :28  pm] 


Editorial  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Entitled  "Our  Man 
IN  Havana",  Dated  June  -1,  1975 

The  United  States  and  Cuba  no  doubt  will  eventually  resume  diplomatic  rela- 
tions, and  quite  possibly  sooner  rather  than  later.  .Senator  McGovern  has  recently 
been  on  a  well-publicized  tour  of  Cuba,  and  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  has 
remarked  that  there  is  little  virtue  in  jjerpetual  antagonism  between  the  two 
nations. 

The  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations  is  certainly  nothing  to  regard  with 
terror.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  us  the  only  policy  that  makes  sense  is  de  facto  recog- 
nition, extending  recognition  to  all  governments  that  do  in  fact  govern  an  identi- 
fiable piece  of  terrain.  This  means  not  only  Cuba  but  Rhodesia.  We  would  even 
be  more  than  willing  to  send  an  ambassador  to  Phuom  Penh  if  the  Khmer 
Rouge  would  guarantee  his  safety.  One  of  the  virtues  of  the  de  facto  policy  is 
quite  clearly  recognition  does  not  imply  approval. 

That  the  United  States  abandoned  its  once-standard  de  facto  policy  is  one  of 
the  legacies  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  We  are  now  left  with  the  embarrassment  of 
finding  some  excuse  to  recognize  a  country  that  obviously  will  be  around,  but  that 
for  one  reason  or  another  we  have  not  recognized  for  many  years.  (Not  to  mention 
the  embarrassment  of  having  to  explain  in  what  sense  Cuba  is  preferable  to 
Rhodesia.) 

Given  these  circumstances  we  think  the  place  to  start  is  to  make  clear  that 
recognition  is  no  apology  for  past  U.S.  policy.  It  is  true  that  Castro  is  no  longer 
attempting  to  export  revolution  thro.ughout  the  hemisphere.  This  is  not  because 
of  any  fundamental  change  in  policy,  but  for  lack  of  success.  In  that  sense,  U.S. 
policy  toward  Cuba  worked. 

It  should  be  essential,  it  follows,  that  recognition  come  in  a  context  that  makes 
clear  that  normalization  of  relations  is  a  responsibility  not  only  of  the  U.S.  but 
of  Cuba  as  well.  In  particular,  there  ought  to  be  some  kind  of  settlement  of  the 
$3.4  billion  in  property  claims  American  individuals  and  companies  hold  against 
the  Cuban  government. 

Senator  McGovern  told  reporters  in  Havana  that  Castro  will  consider  releasing 
the  nine  U.S.  prisoners  known  to  be  in  Cuban  prisons,  and  to  consider  returning 
some  $2  million  in  ransom  fiown  to  Cuba  on  a  hijacked  U.S.  jet.  But  neither  the 
Senator  nor  any  of  his  colleagues  who  earlier  journeyed  to  Cuba  has  mentioned 
whether  Castro  intends  to  settle  any  of  the  property  claims. 

It  would  help,  finally,  if  American  proponents  of  recognition  carefully  scruti- 
nized their  statements  for  implications  that  such  a  step  would  right  some  past 
wrong  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  These  wrongs  are  merely  implied  rather  than  speci- 
fied, l)ut  the  implication  is;  consistent  with  the  assumption  in  some  quarters  that 
the  U.S.  is  automatically  to  blame  for  any  diplomatic  strain  or  political  estrange- 
ment. It  apparently  is  an  unshakeable  belief  of  some  Americans  that  Communist 
hostility  towards  the  West  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  ideological  conviction  as  a 
result  of  our  failure  to  convince  them  of  our  good  intentions. 

At  the  very  least,  proponents  of  recognition  should  keep  in  mind  that  Castro's 
Cuba  remains  a  tight  little  despotism  whose  citizens  are  denied  civil  liberties 
and  whose  prisons  contain  one  of  the  world's  highest  percentages  of  political 
pri-'-oners.  U.S.  diplomats  need  not  rub  tliat  in,  of  course,  but  it  would  be  very 
helpful  if  it  were  widely  and  explicitly  recognized  in  U.S.  public  discussion. 

For  if  the  real  nature  of  the  Ctiban  regime  can  be  kept  in  mind,  we  can  even 
at  this  point  remember  the  essential  point:  Even  after  the  delays  imposed  by 
present  U.S.  recognition  practices,  recognition  implies  only  that  the  two  govern- 
ments do  in  fact  rule  their  respective  nations,  it  does  not  imply  a  stamp  of 
approval. 
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Cuba's  Record  Sugar  Output — and  What  It  Cost  To  Attain  It, 

XoVEStBER  23,  1970 

In  the  crop  year  recently  completed.  1969-70,  Cuba  produced  8.5  million  metric 
tons  of  sugar.  Although  this  falls  short  of  the  10-million-ton  goal  for  1970,  it  is 
nevertheless  the  higliest  output  in  Cuba's  history.  To  achieve  it.  the  country  was 
mobilized  into  essentially  a  war  economy.  But  a  limited  labor  force,  yields  lower 
than  planned,  and  an  insufficiently  mechanized  and  organized  sugar  industry 
prevented  the  attainment  of  the  goal  that  had  been  established. 

SUGAR  AND  DIVERSIFICATION 

Prior  to  the  revolution,  Cuba  imported  a  very  large  percentage  of  its  food 
needs.  This  constituted  a  drain  on  the  country's  foreign  exchange  reserves.  A 
program  of  agricultural  diversification,  initiated  in  1961,  was  intended  to  help 
alleviate  the  drain  on  hard  currency  by  producing  domestically  many  of  the 
agricultural  commodities  which  had  been  imported.  Area  under  cane  was 
decreased  from  approximately  3.5  nuUion  acres  in  1960  to  2.7  million  in  1963  so 
that  food  crops,  cotton,  and  coffee  and  cocoa  trees  could  be  planted.  At  the  same 
time,  the  diversification  program  aimed  to  maintain  the  level  of  sugar  production 
by  more  intensive  use  of  the  reduced  acreage. 

Subsequently,  however,  it  was  decided  that  because  of  increasingly  serious 
balance-of-payment  pressures  and  poor  results  from  diversification,  the  export  of 
sugar  would  again  be  made  the  primary  source  of  foreign  exchange.  The  hard 
currency  earned  through  sugar  .sales  would  be  used  to  purchase  the  industrial 
materials  needed  for  long-range  economic  development. 

HIGHER  ANNUAL  GOALS 

A  sugar  production  goal  of  10  million  tons  for  1970  was  announced  by  Castro 
in  the  spring  of  1963  and  incorporated  into  the  1966-70  plan.  Gradual  increases 
were  planned  each  year,  though  actual  accomplishments  before  1970  were  far  less 
than  planned. 

Having  established  this  plan  for  increased  production,  Cuba  attempted  to 
secure  markets  for  its  sugar. 

In  1964  Cuba  and  the  SoA-iet  Union  announced  an  agreement  under  which  the 
USSR  woidd  buy  up  to  2.1  million  tons  of  sugar  in  1965.  3  million  in  1966,  4 
million  in  1967,  and  ."»  million  each  in  1968,  1969,  and  1970  at  about  6  cents  per 
pound,  to  be  paid  for  mostly  by  barter.  Somewhat  smaller  quantities  at  somewhat 
lower  prices  were  consigned  to  various  countries  of  Eastern  Europe. 

Cuban  sugar  exports  to  the  USSR  have  consistently  fallen  short  of  the  agreed 
limits.  In  calendar  1966.  at  4.9  million  tons,  production  fell  more  than  2  million 
tons  short  of  the  plan.  Exports  to  the  USSR  that  year  were  1.8  million  tons,  more 
than  1  million  below  the  maximum  cal'ed  for  in  the  agreement.  Similarly.  Cuban 
sugar  production  in  1968  was  5.3  million  tons,  short  of  its  goal  by  almost  3 
million  tons.  And  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union  were  1.7  million  tons,  or  more 
than  3  million  below  the  limit  agreed  upon.  Exports  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1970 
are  expected  to  be  more  than  1  million  tons  sliort  of  the  maximum. 

In  1965  Mainland  China  made  an  arrangement  with  Cuba  to  export  rice  and 
certain  other  manufactured  articles  in  exchange  for  sugar.  Cuba,  being  a  country 
of  high  rice  consumption,  hoped  to  obtain  a  reliable  source  of  rice  to  meet  its 
domestic  needs,  thereby  freeing  itself  to  concentrate  on  sugar  production.  How- 
ever, this  agreement  was  repudiated  by  China  early  in  1966,  and  actual  trade 
has  been  much  less  than  envisioned  by  the  agreement.  In  1966-68  China  imported 
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annually  an  average  of  535,000  tons  of  sugar  from  Cuba,  and  Cuba's  imports  of 
rice  from  China  averaged  130,000  tons  per  year  during  the  same  period. 

PLANS  FOB  THE  HARVEST 

Although  the  1969-70  sugar  campaign  also  falls  short  of  the  10-million-ton 
goal  set  by  Castro  in  1963,  it  established  an  unprecedented  production  record  of 
8.5  million  tons.  This  quantity  surpasses  by  more  than  a  million  tons  Cuba's 
previous  peak  of  7.2  million  tons,  achieved  in  1952  during  the  Korean  War.  Dur- 
ing the  remaining  prerevolutionary  years  (1953-58),  when  production  controls 
were  in  effect,  the  harvest  fluctuated  between  4.5  million  and  5.8  million  tons, 
averaging  5.3  million. 

In  December  1969  Castro  set  up  a  strict  .schedule  for  producing  10  million  tons 
of  sugar  in  the  1969-70  campaign,  with  the  date  by  which  each  million  should  be 
reached.  For  the  10th  million,  the  date  was  July  15. 

Owing  to  a  limited  labor  force  and  the  high  production  goal,  the  harvest  was 
begun  early,  in  July  1969,  and  approximately  1.3  million  tons  of  sugar  were 
produced  before  January  1,  1970.  This  was  the  first  time  that  sugar  produced  in 
July  had  been  included  in  a  neAv  sugar  crop  year.  In  the  past,  the  harvest  has 
generally  not  begun  until  October,  and  usually  only  several  himdred  thousand 
tons  are  produced  by  December  31.  The  1970-71  campaign  however,  is  not  sched- 
uled to  begin  until  December  20. 

EXTENDING  THE   SCHEDULE 

The  current  harvest  was  also  extended  at  the  end,  to  finish  not  in  May  or  June, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season,  but  in  July.  Although  cane  cut  too 
early  or  too  late  in  the  season  has  a  much  lower  extraction  rate,  this  was  offset 
to  some  extent  in  the  current  campaign  by  the  introduction  of  early-  and  late- 
maturing  varieties  of  cane.  Castro  claims  that  the  early-maturing  variety, 
Barbados  42231,  and  a  drought-resistant  variety,  Barbados  4362,  have  been 
planted  on  substantial  i>ercentages  of  the  cane  area. 

The  cane  area  was  greatly  increased — to  over  4.2  million  acres — for  the  1969- 
70  .sugar  campaign.  This  was  more  than  two-thirds  above  the  1962-68  average  of 
2.5  million  acres.  Virtually  all  of  the  4.2  million  acres  were  cut  in  order  to  achieve 
the  record  sugar  output  of  8.5  million  tons. 

Production  lagged  behind  the  rigorous  .schedule,  especially  after  the  onset  of 
the  rainy  season  in  April.  The  harvest  was  beset  with  many  problems,  one  of 
which  was  a  shortage  of  labor  and  another  a  shortage  of  equipment.  Only  a  very 
few  cane  combines  were  available  for  this  year's  harvest.  In  many  areas,  oxcarts 
are  still  being  u.sed  to  haul  the  cut  cane  to  the  loading  point.  The  sugarmills 
themselves  are  old,  l)reakdowns  are  frequent,  and  parts — unavailable  from  the 
I'Uited  States — increasingly  need  to  be  replaced. 

The  shortage  of  labor  for  the  1969-70  harvest  was  acute.  Appeals  to  increase 
the  length  of  the  work  day,  with  a  reminder  for  canecutters  to  live  up  to  their 
commitment  to  work  10  hours  on  Saturday  and  several  hours  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings, none  too  tacitly  revealed  the  seriousness  of  the  labor  problem.  These  appeals 
were  broadcast  in  Cuba  throughout  the  campaign.  To  help  meet  the  demand  for 
labor,  "volunteer"  canecutters  were  recruited  from  the  military,  from  urban 
workers  on  Aveekends,  and  from  youthful  foreign  enthusiasts.  The  efficiency  and 
the  cost  of  these  sources  of  labor  are  open  to  question. 

WHY    THE    LABOS    SHORTAGE? 

Labor  shortage  problems  seem  odd  in  a  country  long  plagued  with  heavy  un- 
employment. Several  studies  conducted  during  the  mid-fifties  indicate  that,  on 
the  average,  about  16  percent  of  the  labor  force  were  totally  unemployed  and  an 
additional  20  percent  were  less  than  fully  employed. 

The  current  .shortage  of  labor  api>ears  to  be  caused  in  part  by  the  exodus  of 
Cuban  refugees,  but  mainly  by  the  diversion  of  rural  workers  to  other  capacities, 
such  as  year-round  employment  on  construction  projects  or  state  farms. 

Before  the  revolution,  a  considerable  part  of  the  canecutting  was  jwrformed 
by  seasonal  workers  from  the  surrounding  islands.  The  wages  for  these  workers 
were  even  lower  than  those  of  the  Cubans.  This  contributed  to  unemployment 
in  Cuba  and  also  helps  to  explain  why  there  is  now  a  shortage  of  labor  in  that 
country  every  year  at  the  time  when  cane  must  be  harvested. 
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MARKETING   THE   SUGAR 

Will  Cuba  be  able  to  market  the  sugar  produced  this  record  year?  It  is  possible, 
under  the  limitations  of  the  International  Sugar  Agreement  combined  with  other 
outlets,  for  Cuba  to  dispose  of  its  1970  sugar  output.  Of  the  8.5  million  tons  pro- 
duced in  crop  year  1969-70,  1.3  million  were  produced  and  presumably  disposed 
of  in  calendar  1969,  leaving  7.2  million  for  disposition  in  calendar  1970.  To  this 
must  be  added  initial  stocks  and  the  portion  of  the  1970-71  crop  produced  in  1970, 
bringing  the  total  1970  sugar  supply  to  approximately  8  million  tons. 

Exports  of  2  million  tons  to  the  free  market  ^  and  1.6  million  tons  to  Com- 
munist countries  other  than  the  Soviet  Union  are  estimated  for  1970.  In  addition, 
Cuban  domestic  requirements  are  estimated  at  600.000  tons.  This  totals  4.2  mil- 
lion tons,  leaving  a  residual  for  export  or  stocks  of  3.5-4  million  tons,  most  of 
which  will  probably  be  exported  by  the  USSR. 

Sugar  production  in  1970-71  is  expected  to  be  lower  than  in  1969-70.  This  can 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  after  1-1  V->  years'  growth,  cane  reaches  full  ma- 
turity, giving  maximum  yields  at  the  first  cutting :  yields  in  the  next  years  are 
then  typically  lower. 

For  Cuba,  these  yield  patterns  are  expected  to  work  out  as  follows : 

CUBA'S  SUGAR  PRODUCTION  SINCE  1949-50 
(Raw  value] 


Year 


Production 

(1,000 

metric  tons) 


Area 

harvested 

(1,000  acres) 


1949-50. 

1950-51. 

1951-52. 

1952-53. 

1953-54. 

1954-55. 

1955-56. 

1956-57. 

1957-58 

1958-59. 

1959-60. 

1960-61. 

1961-62 

1962-63. 

1963-64. 

1964-65. 

1965-66. 

1966-67. 

1967-68. 

1968-69. 

1969-70. 


1  "Cuba  Sugar  Year  Book,"  1955-60. 

2  FAO  estimate. 

3  C.  Czarnikow,  Ltd.,  "Sugar  Review/,"  Nos.  945  and  981. 

*  Based  on  Castro's  speeches  of  May  27  and  Dec.  22, 1969. 

Source:  FAO  production  yearbooks,  except  as  indicated  otherwise. 


1  5,618 

1  2,  884 

1  5,  759 

>  3,  096 

1  7.  225 

1  3,  516 

>  5, 159 

>  2,  493 

1  4,  897 

1  2, 365 

4,528 

1  2, 063 

4,740 

>  2, 461 

5,673 

■3,216 

5,784 

1  2,  587 

5,964 

2,639 

5,862 

2,856 

6,767 

3,116 

4,815 

2,797 

3,821 

2,654 

4,398 

2,476 

6,C51 

2,607 

4,455 

2  2,6x9 

3  6, 172 

2  2,634 

3  5, 130 

2  2,  471 

3  4,  724 

*  2,  454 

3  8,  533 

M,312 

In  1969-70,  1.4  million  acres,  or  one-third  of  the  total  harvested  area,  was 
cut  for  the  first  time  and  produced  prime  yields.  In  Cuba,  usually  only  about 
one-tenth  of  the  total  area  is  first  cuttings.  These  1.4  million  acres  will  give 
lower  yields  next  year,  and  this  will  lower  the  overall  average  yield.  A  relatively 
small  acreage  was  cut  in  1969-70  before  it  reached  its  prime,  and  this  area  will 
in  fact  give  larger  yields  next  season.  However,  these  increases  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  boost  the  overall  average  yield. 

Although  1970-71  output  is  expected  to  be  less  than  that  of  1969-70,  Castro 
maintains  that  Cuba  will  produce  from  10  million  to  12  million  tons  of  raw  sugar 
annually  in  the  near  future.  He  envisions  the  production  of  an  additional  10 
million  to  12  million  tons  of  cane  for  use  as  feed  directly  or  in  mixtui-es.  Castro 
also  plans  full  mechanization  of  the  cane  harvest,  which  would  be  facilitp.ted 
by  growing  cane  only  on  the  more  level  land.  ( See  "News  of  Cuban  Sugarcane," 
in  the  June  20,  1969,  issue  of  Foreign  Agriculture.)  It  was  reported  that  SOO 


1  Include.?    all    world   markets   except   those   covered   by   soecial   arrangements, 
those  made  by  the  United  States,  the  USSR,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Soviet-built  and  220  Cuban-built  cane  combines  will  be  available  for  the  1970-71 
campaign. 

CUBA'S    SUGAR   DILEMMA 

The  record  output  of  8.5  million  tons  of  sugar  was  achieved  at  the  cost  of 
directing  a  large  portion  of  the  country's  resources  into  the  sugar  sector.  Heavy 
investments  were  made  in  mill  equipment,  irrigation,  transportation,  and  other 
improvements  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture. 

Castro  himself  said,  in  a  speech  on  July  26,  1970,  the  Cuban  revolutionary 
anniversary  :  "The  heroic  effort  to  increase  production,  to  increase  our  purchas- 
ing power,  gave  rise  to  an  unfavorable  balance  in  the  economy  and  to  a  reduction 
of  production  in  other  areas — to  sum  it  up,  an  increase  in  our  difficulties.  Our 
duty  was  to  do  our  best  to  prevent  (these  pi-obleins),  and,  frankly,  we  have  not 
been  able  to." 

This  experience  and  Castro's  comment  on  it  sliow  the  nature  of  the  sugar 
dilemma  that  Cuba  has  had  to  face — the  hard  choice  it  has  had  to  make  between 
diversification  of  agriculture  and  concentration  on  the  production  and  exporta- 
tion of  sugar. 


"How  Much  Sugar  Can  Cuba  Sell  the  USSR?"  November  23,  1970 

In  view  of  the  Soviet  Union's  1969-70  shortfall  in  domestic  sugar  production, 
as  well  as  its  outlets  for  reexports,  Soviet  sugar  imports  from  Cuba  in  1970  could 
well  reach  3  million  tons.  Any  amount  above  that  will  depend  on  bargaining  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

Since  the  mid-sixties,  the  Soviet  Union  has  become  increasingly  self-sufficient 
in  sugar,  while  continuing  to  both  import  and  export  large  quantities.  Under  the 
International  Sugar  Agreement,  it  may  export  up  to  1.2  million  tons  to  the  free 
market,  exclusive  of  exports  to  Communist  countries.  In  1966-68,  its  exports  to 
the  free  market  averaged  1,032,000  and  those  to  Communist  countries,  173,000, 
for  a  total  of  1,205,000  tons.  Meanwhile,  its  net  Imports  averaged  822,000;  in 
1968-69,  they  decreased  to  244,000.  Its  sugar  stocks,  although  higher  than  during 
the  early  1960's,  have  changed  little  since  the  mid-sixties,  and  apparently  are  at 
levels  considered  normal. 

However,  Soviet  beet  sugar  production  in  1969-70  was  down  an  estimated  1.4 
million  tons  from  the  previous  year.  Therefore,  net  imports  in  1970  are  expected 
to  in^-rease  by  about  that  much. 

Soviet  sugar  imports  from  Cuba  this  year  are  running  more  than  double  what 
they  were  in  1969.  As  of  June  1970  (latest  available  data),  the  Soviet  Union  had 
already  imported  2.5  million  tons  of  Cuban  sugar,  and  if  its  imports  have  con- 
tinued at  that  rate,  they  will  easily  total  more  than  3  million  tons  by  the  end 
of  the  year. 

"Cuba's  1970-71  Sugar  Crop  Back  to  Average  Leveis,"  October  18,  1971 

After  a  record  output  last  year,  Cuba's  sugar  production  returned  to  average 
levels  in  1970-71.^  The  outlook  is  for  no  major  increase  in  output  until  at  least 
1972-78. 

PRODUCTION 

The  current  year's  sugarcane  harvest  was  completed  in  July  1971,  and  output 
of  sugar  reached  5.9  million  metric  tons.  This  is  considerably  below  last  year's 
8.5  million  tons,  but  well  above  the  past  decade's  average.  Although  a  target  of  7 
million  ton.s  had  originally  been  set  in  December  1970  (and  revised  to  6.6  million 
in  May  1971),  these  goals  were  not  stressed  as  widely  as  the  10-million-ton  goal 
of  the  1969-70  campaign. 

The  main  innovation  during  this  year  s  campaign  was  the  introduction  of 
a  cane-burning  system  by  whicli  leaves  were  burned  off  stalks,  instead  of  being 
removed  manually.  Although  this  .system  is  in  use  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
it  had  never  been  widely  accepted  in  Cuba.  The  raaiu  advantages  emphasized  by 
the  Government  were  that  the  new  procedure  saves  manpower  and  is  a  prerequi- 
site to  the  use  of  certain  types  of  cane  coiubines. 

Problems  which  plagued  harvests  in  the  past  continued  to  trouble  the  one  just 
ended :  breakdowns  in  the  mills,  absenteeism,  low  labor  productivity,  and  disrup- 
tions in  the  transportation  of  cut  cane  to  the  mills. 


1  See  "Cuba's  Record  Sugar  Output"  Foreign  Agriculture,  Nov.  23,  1970. 
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A  long  drought  caused  sugar  mill  shutdowns  and  harmed  newly  planted  cane. 
In  December,  during  the  winter  planting  season,  precipitation  was  only  8  per- 
cent of  the  historic  average  of  41  millimeters.  In  addition,  floods  in  February — 
at  the  height  of  the  harvesting  campaign — damaged  cane  in  the  main  sugar  pro- 
ducing Province,  Oriente. 

Despite  the  emphasis  on  cane-burning^ — which  opened  the  way  to  greater  use 
of  machines — Cuba  apparently  made  little  progress  in  1970-71  toward  mechani- 
zation of  the  sugar  harvest.  There  was  some  increase  in  the  number  of  cane  com- 
bines, but  most  of  tlie  cane  was  cut  manually.  A  more  efficient  system  of  manual 
cutting,  which  reduces  the  number  of  strokes  (the  so-called  Australian  method) 
was  adopted  in  part  of  the  country. 

TRADE 

Cuba  signed  trade  agreements  with  a  ninnber  of  countries  during  the  year. 
Under  an  agreement  signed  in  March,  Cuba  will  sell  a  total  of  100,000  tons  of 
sugar  to  Hungary  in  1971-73,  of  which  55,000  tons  are  schedulefl  for  shipment  in 
1971.  International  Sugar  Agreement  regulations  were  revised  to  accommodate 
this  increased  trade. 

Cuba  and  Morocco  reportedly  signed  a  trade  agreement  in  February  under 
which  Cuba  would  supply  100,000  tons  of  sugar  annually  for  3  years.  T'nder  an 
agreement  signed  with  Chile,  that  country  will  import  120,000  tons  of  Cuban 
sugar  annually  between  1971  and  1973.  No  details  were  released  on  agreements 
with  the  USSR,  China,  Romania,  or  East  Germany. 

U.S.S.R.:  SUGAR  IMPORTS,  TOTAL  AND  FROM  CUBA 
|Raw  equivalent] 


Imports  from  Cuba 

Total  Quantity  Share 

(1,000  (1,000  of  total 

Year  metric  tons)      metric  tons)  (percent) 


Average  1955-59... - ---  549  271  49 

I960                                                          1,718  1,468  85 

1961'" 3,597  3,345  93 

1962" """ - 2,485  2,233  90 

1963         ::::::::::::::::::-- — ..  i.ns  996  88 

1964""'                                1.867  1,859  100 

1965                   ' 2,334  2,331  100 

1966 1,843  1,841  100 

1967" " "".  ."      : 2,483  2,480  100 

1%8                          " "'"                                       1  755  1,749  100 

1969                -/." —  - 1.335  1,331  100 

1970 :":::::::::: o  -3,100 

1971 ---- - (')  3(1,500).     - .-- 


1  Not  available. 

2  International  Sugar  Organization,  Monthly  Statistical  Bulletin. 

3  Estimate. 

Note:  Vneshnyaya  Torgovlya  S.S.S.R.,  various  years,  except  as  noted. 

The  new  1971-75  Soviet-Cuban  agreement  presumably  commits  the  USSR  to 
finance  any  Cuban  sugar  that  cannot  be  marketed  elsewhere.  This  is  probably 
contingent  on  the  volume  of  Soviet  dome.stic  production  and  the  free  world  market 
price  at  the  time.  In  1970,  after  the  record  Cuban  crop  and  low  Soviet  domestic 
production,  exports  to  the  USSR  reached  3.1  million  tons.  For  1971,  however, 
after  making  allowances  for  Cuba's  obligations  elsewhere,  Soviet  imports  are 
roughly  estimated  at  only  1.5  million  tons. 

PRICES 

The  world  supply  of  sugar  this  year  is  tighter  than  in  past  years.  The  rate  of 
disappearance  (consumption,  food  processing,  stocks)  has  exceeded  the  rate  of 
production.  Consequently,  prices  are  high  :  4.27  cents  per  pound  at  the  end  of 
July  1971,  compared  with  3.77  cents  in  1970,  and  less  than  2  cents  per  pound  in 
1967  and  1968.^  Also,  International  Sugar  Organization  free-market  quotas  were 


2  New    York    No.    11    Spot    Price   Greater    Caribbean;    96°    f.o.b.    per    pound,    hulk;    C. 
Czarnikow  Ltd.  Sugar  Review  No.  1033,  July  29,  1971,  p.  128. 
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increased.  Cuba's  quota  for  1971  was  set  at  2.4  million  tons — 400,000  tons  more 
than  last  year's.  However,  because  of  Cuba's  smaller  1970-71  crop,  its  total 
exports  will  be  down. 

FOKECAST 

Next  year's  output  is  expected  to  be  at  a  lower  level  than  in  1970-71.  In  his 
annual  26th  of  July  speech,  Premier  Fidel  Castro  said  that  the  1971-72  harvest 
would  be  "affected"  by  the  1971  drought,  by  the  reduced  availability  of  herbicides, 
and  by  the  lingering  aftereffects  of  the  record  1969-70  harvest  which  had  con- 
siderably strained  the  economy.  Premier  Castro  does  not  foresee  an  upturn  in 
sugar  production  until  1972-73. 

The  1971-72  campaign  is  slated  to  .start  and  finish  earlier  than  the  previous 
one.  Generally,  scattered  milling  begins  in  November  and  December,  but  the 
nation's  total  of  152  mills  are  usually  not  all  fully  active  until  February.  In 
1970-71,  the  first  million  tons  of  sugar  were  produced  by  January  27  with  less 
than  half  the  mills  being  active.  In  1971-72,  plans  are  to  activate  all  of  Cuba's 
facilities  earlier  and  to  conclude  the  harvest  by  early  May,  before  the  height  of 
the  rainy  season.  The  campaign  should  require  less  manpower  with  expanded 
uses  of  cane-burning  techniques  and  the  Australian  cane-cutting  system,  and  the 
establishment  of  more  cane  collection  and  processing  centers. 


"Cuba's   Agriculture,    Led   by   Sugar,    Shows   Improvement  in   Key   Crops," 

May  27,  1971 

Cuba's  agricultural  economy  in  1973  showed  gains  in  some  key  farm  products 
and  may  now  be  moving  on  a  firmer  course  than  in  the  past,  due  to  increased 
investments  in  farm  inputs  and  financial  assistance  from  the  USSR  and  some 
East  European  countries. 

Sugar — the  number  one  crop — is  recovering  from  the  below-average  production 
levels  of  the  2  previous  years.  Outturn  of  5..^-6  million  tons  is  now  estimated  for 
the  1973-74  crop  year.  Many  sugarcane  areas  are  being  replanted  with  higher 
yielding  cane  that  is  more  suited  to  mechanized  harvesting. 

Rice  production  is  up — thus  partially  easing  Cuba's  requirements  for  imported 
supplies — and  milk  production  is  increasing. 

Cuba's  island  economy  still  is  dependent,  however,  on  ottier  countries  for  a  long 
list  of  agricultural  commodities.  Rice  is  only  one  of  many  staples  that  must  be 
imported  to  supplement  home-grown  supplies  or  to  meet  the  country's  total  food 
needs. 

In  the  1950's,  Cuba  was  the  largest  market  in  Latin  America  for  U.S.  agricul- 
tural products,  and  was  the  seventh  largest  world  market.  Between  1956  and 
1959,  total  U.S.  exports  to  Cuba  averaged  $526  million  annually.  Of  this  value, 
agricultural  commodities  accounted  for  about  25  percent^ — about  $137  million  a 
year.  Trade  between  the  two  countries  ceased  in  1961. 

The  major  U.S.  farm  exports  to  Cuba  were  rice,  lard,  wheat,  and  wheat  flour. 
Wheat  and  flour  (in  wheat  equivalent)  averaged  209,100  tons  annually  during 
the  4-year  period  1956-59.  Rice  accounted  for  an  average  170,000  tons  annually, 
and  com  for  20,000.  Cuba  received  nearly  all  its  imported  grain  from  the  United 
States. 

In  the  last  half  of  the  1950's,  the  United  States  also  supplied  all  the  lard 
imports  required  by  Cuba — about  82,000  tons  annually^ — ^as  well  as  two-thirds  of 
Cuba's  total  imports  of  raw  cotton  (9,000  tons)  and  of  dried  beans  (63,000  tons). 

Total  U.S.  imports  from  Cuba  during  the  same  period  averaged  $480  million, 
and  consisted  almost  entirely  of  agricultural  products. 

Raw  sugar  was  by  far  the  most  important  of  these  products,  averaging  2.9 
million  tons  annually.  This  volume  represented  61  percent  of  Cuba's  sugar  exports, 
and  a  substantial  81  percent  of  U.S.  sugar  import  needs. 

About  20  percent  of  U.S.  tobacco  imports — about  12,000  tons — was  from  Cuba 
during  this  period. 

Today.  Cuba's  farm  imports  average  about  $250  million  in  amiual  value. 

Grain  imports  in  1973  totaled  919,000  tons.  Of  this  volume,  551,000  tons  of 
wheat  and  flour  (in  wheat  equivalent)  were  shipped  from  Canada,  but  presum- 
ably these  imports  were  paid  for  largely  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Shipments  of  rice  to  Cuba  in  1973  by  the  People's  Republic  of  China  (PRC) 
are  estimated  at  250,000  tons  (milled  basis).  Argentina  supplied  nearly  all  the 
119,000  tons  of  corn  imported  by  Cuba  in  1973. 
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Argentina  and  Cuba  have  signed  an  agreement  for  shipment  of  170,000  tons 
of  corn  between  January  and  June  1974. 

Canada  has  contracted  to  ship  85,000  tons  of  wheat  to  Cuba  between  January 
and  October  of  this  year. 

Havana  now  imports  annually  about  80,000  tons  of  beans — an  important  staple 
in  the  Cuban  diet — of  which  about  30,000  tons  come  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
Mexico  and  Chile  also  export  pulses  to  Cuba. 

The  Soviet  Union  also  exports  about  60,000  tons  of  sunflowerseed  oil  to  Cuba 
annually.  Cuban  lard  imports  from  all  sources  are  estimated  at  70,000  tons. 

In  addition,  the  USSR  supplies  Cuba  with  the  bulk  of  its  cotton  imports — abo\it 
18,000  tons  (80,000  bales)  yearly. 

Exports  of  tobacco  are  an  important  source  of  foreign  exchange  for  Cuba.  Data 
on  shipments  are  scarce,  however.  In  1973,  Canada  imported  .$1.8  million  worth 
of  tobacco  products  from  Cuba,  including  1.5  million  cigars.  In  1972,  the  Soviet 
Union  imported  10.7  million  cigars  from  Cuba. 

A  huge  percentage  of  Cuba's  agricultural  land  is  planted  to  cane,  and  the  bulk 
of  the  country's  foreign-exchange  earnings  are  derived  from  the  export  of  sugar. 

About  4.5  million  tons  of  Cuba's  1972-73  sugar  crop  of  5.3  million  tons  moved 
into  1973  export  trade,  with  1.6  million  tons  going  to  the  USSR — about  60  percent 
of  total  Soviet  sugar  imports.  The  second  largest  customer  for  Cuban  sugar  was 
Japan,  which  took  nearly  1  million  tons  in  1973.  Tiie  USSR  has  agreed  to  pay 
Cuba,  through  1980,  the  equivalent  of  11  cents  per  pound  for  sugar. 

Since  the  signing  of  this  agreement  in  1973,  the  world  market  price  of  sugar 
has  soared,  and  currently  is  more  than  20  cents  per  iwund. 

The  price  of  11  cents  per  pound  cannot  be  viewed  as  a  cash  price,  but  is  rather 
an  accounting  basis  for  barter.  Cuba,  for  example,  imports  large  quantities  of 
consumer,  industrial,  and  military  goods  and  services  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
Sugar  pays  for  much  of  this  iniix>rt  volume. 

GROWTH  OF  CUBA'S  KEY  FARM  IMPORTS 
|ln  1,000  metric  tons) 

Commodity  1956-591  1973 

Wheat  and  flour .__ .     ..  209  551 

Rice _.   170  250 

Corn 20  119 

Beans  2 43  80 

Cotton' 6  18 

Lard 82  70 

Sunflowerseed  oil ■. 60 

>  From  United  States,  principal  or  sole  source. 

2  Imports  all  sources,  63,000  tons  (approximately). 

3  Imports  all  sources,  9,000  tons  (approximately). 

Source:  FATUS  1956-59  USDA/FAS;  FAO  Trade  Yearbook,  1972;  data  from  trading  partners;  and  estimates. 

Following  the  signing  of  the  latest  USSR-Cuba  sugar  agreement  in  1973,  other 
East  European  countries  began  offering  financial  credits  and  technical  expertise 
relating  to  development  of  Cuba's  agricultural   and  industrial  economies. 

Poland,  for  example,  offered  a  line  of  credit  extending  into  1975  to  finance 
Investments  in  the  sugar  and  sugarcane  waste  industries. 

Czechoslovakia  provided  development  credits  spanning  comparable  periods 
of  time  for  construction  by  1978  of  a  large  bakery,  with  equipment  to  be  supplied 
by  Czechoslovakia. 

The  German  Democratic  Republic  (East  Germany)  granted  Cuba  a  $156 
million  credit  extending  over  a  10-year  period.  Hungary  agreed  to  lend  $24 
million,  and  to  a.ssist  in  the  development  of  Cuba's  meat  and  canning  industries. 

Although  agricultural  production  in  1973  was  somewhat  stronger  than  in 
1972 — with  gains  in  output  registered  by  some  commodities — a  continuation  of 
1972  production  levels  is  estimated  for  most  commodities,  and  declines  for  a  few. 

The  1973-74  sugar  crop  of  5.5-6  million  tons  is  moderately  higher  than  the  5.3 
million  tons  crop  of  1972-73,  and  commensurate  \Aith  average  annual  production 
in  the  past  20  years. 

The  most  important  development  in  the  Cuban  sugar  industry,  however,  is  the 
extensive  replanting  t.hat  has  taken  place  during  the  past  2  years.  Of  the  coun- 
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try's  approximately  4.2  million  acres  under  cane  at  the  end  of  1973,  about  half 
are  believed  to  have  been  renewed  since  1971.  It  is  further  believed  that  the 
sugar  growing  industry  has  adopted  a  4-year  replanting  cycle  that  implies  re- 
planting annually  25  percent  of  total  cane  area. 

The  new  program  of  cane  renewal  was  begun  several  years  ago.  Harvest  of 
the  first  crop  generally  is  obtained  from  the  cuttings  obtained  about  18  months 
after  planting.  After  several  harvests,  the  yield  declines  until  finally  it  is 
necessary  to  replant.  Successive  annual  cuttings  from  the  same  plant  are  "termed 
ratoons. 

The  period  between  replantings  varies  throughout  the  world.  In  Cuba,  it 
generally  had  been  10  years,  with  a  replanting  cycle  in  which  10  percent  of  the 
total  area  was  replanted  each  year. 

Cycles  of  less  than  10  years  are  more  common  in  other  sugarcane  areas  of  the 
world.  Replanting  in  Cuba  is  divided  into  a  spring  drive  (January-June),  and 
a  winter  drive  (July-December). 

Replantings  in  calendar  1973  covered  1,097,739  acres,  compared  with  870,217 
acres  planted  in  1972.  If  the  replanted  areas  have  been  renewed  with  improved 
varieties,  and  if  fields  have  been  moved  to  level  areas  that  will  permit  mechanical 
harvesting  and  are  located  closer  to  sugar  refineries,  then  Cuba  may  be  in  a 
better  potential  position  to  reach  its  goal  of  7.5-8  million  tons  annual  production 
by  1980. 

Total  mechanization  of  the  sugarcane  harvest  long  has  been  a  major  Cuban 
goal.  And  progress  toward  this  end  was  made  in  1973.  The  Government  set  a 
policy  calling  for  establishment  of  a  permanent  labor  force  of  about  50,000  cane- 
cutters  to  replace  the  former  mass  mobilizations  of  workers  from  other  sectors 
of  the  economy. 

It  is  evident  that  a  lesson  has  been  learned  from  the  1969  "Ten  Million"  cam- 
paign, in  which  workers  were  diverted  from  other  sectors  of  the  Cuban  economy 
with  resulting  severe  dislocations  in  other  industries. 

Cuba  hopes  to  have  most  of  its  canefields  ready  for  mechanical  harvesting 
by  the  end  of  the  1970's.  Jose  A.  Borot,  general  director  of  sugarcane  mechaniza- 
tion, states.  "By  1980,  canegrowing  will  be  virtually  mechanized.  With  the  con- 
clusion of  this  decade,  we  will  be  cutting  some  90,000  caballerias  (about  3  million 
acres)  of  cane  per  harvest  with  combines." 

This  goal  may  be  overly  ambitious.  As  recently  as  the  1972-73  crop  year,  only 
420  cane  combines  harvested  about  11  percent  of  the  total  cane  area. 

Intermediate  goals  call  for  19  percent  of  the  total  area  to  be  mechanically 
harvested  in  1973-74  with  750  combines ;  28  percent  in  1974-75,  and  37  percent 
in  1975-76.  The  Government  plans  to  add  300  new  combines  each  year  through 
the  1970's. 

Although  the  Soviet  Union  has  manufactured  about  200  of  the  combines  now 
in  use  and  has  contributed  massive  technical  assistance  in  the  mechanization 
program,  the  Cuban  Government  now  plans  to  begin  its  own  production  of  com- 
bines. A  plant  with  an  annual  capacity  of  600  units  is  scheduled  to  deliver  its  first 
combines  in  1977. 

Rice,  Cuba's  second  most  important  crop,  is  making  a  strong  comeback  in  pro- 
duction. Outturns  fell  to  very  low  levels  in  1964-68,  but  had  recovered  by  1973 
to  an  estimated  260.000  tons  (milled  basis).  And  imports— largely  from  the 
PRC— are  estimated  at  250,000  tons  (milled  basis). 

Cuba  traditionally  has  been  one  of  the  largest  rice-consuming  areas  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  In  1954,  per  capita  consumption  was  reported  to  be  115 
pounds  annually.  Consumption  dropped  in  the  1960's,  and  rice  in  recent  times 
has  been  rationed.  •,    •      •      i 

The  new  production  estimate  and  the  anticipated  volume  of  imported  rice  imply 
that  rice  consumption  may  soon  be  restored  to  the  levels  of  the  1950's.  Substantial 
investments  are  being  made  in  rice  fields  and  in  drying  facilities.  ^^„^        , 

Cattle  numbers  increased  from  5  million  head  to  7.2  million  between  1960  and 
1967,  according  to  Cuban  sources.  But  by  1972,  the  total  had  dechned  to  5.3  mil- 
lion as  a  result  of  high  levels  of  meat  consumption.  ,^„.  fUo  rate 
Early  in  1973,  consumer  beef  rations  were  reduced  in  an  effort  to  s1o\a  the  rate 

of  slaughter  and  to  rebuild  herds.  5.,„^^oco  in 

The  Government  hoped  that  cattle  numbers  would  show  a  "^o^est  increase    n 

1973,  and  larger  increases  in  later  years.  A  livestock  census  was  conducted  in 

August  1973.  but  the  results  have  not  been  made  available. 
Tnveltm^s  continue  to  be  made  in  disease  eradication    l^^f^^^^^.'J^''^'^'^' 

insemination,  breeding  centers,  and  imports  of  replacement  breeding  stock. 
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•  ^"^n."f  ^*^,*,'^^  numbers  have  fallen,  the  proportion  of  dairy  cows  has  increased 
since  1966.  Collection  of  fre.h  milk  was  projected  to  rise  from  228  mi  lion  liters  in 
19(1  to  approximately  390  million  liters  in  1973 
.J^^^'^'^''  production  recovered  in  1972  after  a  disastrous  1971.  Planted  area  in 

^u-.^a^o'^^"^  *^  ^^  ^^""*  ^^^'^^  acres-the  largest  in  the  past  9  years 
The  1973  crop  is  reported  to  he  about  80  percent  black  tobacco  and  about  20 
percent  hurley  and  flue-cured.  Output  reportedly  has  increased  by  3  percent  over 
19<2,  when  production  was  estimated  at  45,000  tons. 

Tobacco  is  grown  throughout  the  country,  hut  the  bulk  is  planted  in  the  we.stern 
and  middle  provinces.  Most  i.s  grown  on  privately  owned  land,  with  seed  fertil- 
izer, and  machinery  provided  by  the  Government. 


"Cuba's  Trade  Horizons  Widen  As  Diplomatic  Ties  Expand,"  April  28,  1975 

After  more  than  a  decade  of  dealing  almost  exclusively  with  other  Communist 
nations,  principally  the  USSR,  Cuba  has  begun  broadening  its  role  in  world  trade 
including  trade  in  farm  products. 

This  change — reflecting  a  growing  receptiveness  by  other  nations  toward  Cuba 

as  a  trading  partner  and  Cuba's  own  desire  to  enlarge  its  outside  contact.* has 

involved  some  major  economies  in  the  developed  world. 

Japan,  for  instance,  which  has  been  the  second  largest  importer  of  Cuban  sugar 
since  1968,  next  to  the  I'SSR,  doubled  its  exports  to  Cuba  last  year.  Canada, 
which  has  been  supplying  wheat  and  flour  to  Cuba  since  1963,  expanded  its  ex- 
ports to  Cuba  in  1974  by  77  percent  over  those  of  1973.  Other  nation.s— such  as 
Spain  and  Argentina — have  been  making  special  bilateral  arrangement  for  the 
shipment  of  farm  and  other  products. 

A  pact  between  Cui)a  and  France  on  trade,  and  economic  and  technical  coopera- 
tion was  negotiated  in  1974,  in  which  the  French  pledged  to  help  Cuba  in  its  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  development.  A  British  trade  mission  has  released  an 
extensive  report  highlighting  opportunities  in  Cuba.  Also,  diplomatic  relations 
with  West  Germany  were  recently  restored. 

At  the  same  time,  there  have  been  rapid  extension  and  renewal  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  Cuba  by  countries  in  Africa  and  Asia.  Cuba  now  has  relations  with 
most  Latin  American  nations.  Canada,  and  all  of  We.stern  Europe  (except 
Ireland ) . 

One  factor  behind  this  change  is  Cuba's  need  for  increased  outside  assistance 
if  it  is  to  realize  economic  development  goals.  Its  1976-80  plan,  for  instance,  cost- 
ing an  estimated  .$3  billion  annually,  calls  for  obtaining  credits  and  advanced 
technologies  from  the  USSR  and  other  Communist  nations,  as  well  as  other  de- 
veloped countries.  In  the  past  decade  Cuba  has  depended  almost  entirely  on  the 
USSR  for  such  economic  assistance. 

Then  too,  Cuba's  appeal  as  a  trading  partner  probably  has  been  enhanced  by 
the  recent  record  high  price  of  sugar.  Cuba's  sugar  exports  of  around  5  million 
tons  last  year— while  they  did  not  fully  ))enefit  from  the  highest  world  market 
price.s — nevertheless  did  increase  Cuba's  foreign  exchange  reserves  substantially. 

Meanwhile,  the  Organization  of  American  States  (OAS)  is  preparing  for  its 
General  Assembly  meeting,  scheduled  to  take  place  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  May  8. 
Here,  members  are  expected  to  con.sider  repealing  the  economic  and  political 
sanctions  imposed  against  Cuba  in  1964.  Last  year,  repeal  of  the  sanctions  was 
defeated,  with  the  United  States  abstaining  in  a  vote  that  saw  over  half  the 
countries  in  favor  of  lifting  them.  Since  a  two-thirds  majority  was  required,  the 
motion  failed.  However,  the  rules  have  been  changed  in  1975,  so  that  only  a  simple 
majority  will  be  necessary.  ,^.     .  • , 

Concerning  the  U.S.  position  on  repeal,  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kis.singer  said 
on  March  1,  1975,  "If  the  OAS  sanctions  are  eventually  repealed,  the  United 
States  will  consider  changes  in  its  bilateral  relations  with  Cuba  and  in  its  regula- 
tions. Our  decision  will  be  based  on  what  we  consider  to  be  in  our  own  best 
interest  and  will  be  heavily  influenced  by  the  external  policies  of  the  Cuban  (gov- 
ernment. We  see  no  virtue  in  perpetual  antagonism  between  the  United  States 

%he"  Secretary  added,  "Fundamental  change  cannot  come,  however  unless 
Cuba  demon.strates  a  readiness  to  as.sume  the  mutuality  of  obligation  and  regara 
upon  which  a  new  relationship  must  be  founded." 
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Repeal  of  the  sanctions  could  accelerate  the  trade  enlargement  already  evident 
last  year.  Japan's  exports  to  Cuba  in  1974,  for  example,  amounted  to  about  $200 
million  and  its  imports  from  Cuba — largely  sugar — were  about  $475  million. 
Two-way  trade  was  more  than  double  that  of  1973.  In  addition,  Japan  will 
finance  the  export  of  refrigeration  equipment  and  a  chemical  plant  to  Cuba  in 
1975 — the  first  such  deal  since  1959.  Discussions  have  been  under  way  on  a 
possible  long-term  sugar  trade  agreement  between  the  two  countries. 

Canadian  exports  to  Cuba  in  1974  hit  $144.6  million— a  77  percent  gain  over 
1973's— the  major  agricultural  items  were  wheat  and  wheat  flour.  $69.1  million ; 
tallow,  $5.8  million ;  and  purebred  cattle,  $2  million.  In  turn,  Canada  imported 
$76.3  million  worth  of  Cuban  products  in  1974  and  is  seen  upping  this  to  $85 
million  in  1975. 

At  the  beginning  of  1975,  Canada  also  announced  a  3-year  $10-million  line  of 
credit  for  Cuba  and  a  $2.7-million  grant  for  technical  assistance.  The  low- 
interest  credit  will  be  used  to  buy  materials  for  the  public  health  services,  an 
animal  health  laboratory,  and  the  pharmaceutical  industry.  The  grant  will 
finance  a  study  of  the  citrus  and  pineapple  industry,  training  of  personnel  in 
animal  research,  and  other  projects. 

Spanish-Cuban  trade  was  expected  to  reach  $400  million  in  1974  and  will 
expand  further  under  a  3-year  agreement  concluded  in  December  1974.  In  fact, 
it  is  envisaged  that  the  value  of  trade  will  more  than  double  in  1975,  to  a  record 
$900  million. 

So  far,  this  expanding  trade  with  developed  nations  does  not  appear  to  have 
altered  greatly  Cuba's  strong  trade  ties  with  Communist  nations.  In  1973,  these 
nations  accounted  for  65  percent  of  Cuba's  exports  and  72  percent  of  its  imports 
for  a  trade  total  of  $2.1  billion. 

The  bulk  of  this,  of  course,  has  been  w^th  the  USSR,  which  in  1973  shipped 
$916.9  million  ^  worth  of  products  to  Cuba  while  importing  $581.2  million.  Total 
two-way  trade  was  slated  to  reach  $1,716  billion  in  1974  and  $2,780  billion  in 
1975. 

Among  the  individual  agricultural  exports,  .sugar  is  by  far  Cuba's  most  impor- 
tant, with  a  1974  export  volume  estimated  at  about  5  million  tons,  compared 
with  4.8  million  the  year  before.  While  some  1.9  million  tons  of  these  went  to 
the  USSR,  Japan  imported  an  impressive  1.2  million  tons.  Other  markets  last 
year  were  Eastern  Europe,  buving  about  850,000  tons ;  Canada,  100,000 ;  and  the 
PRC,  350,000-400,000. 

Last  year,  world  market  prices  for  sugar  averaged  a  record  30  cents  per 
pound  ($661.38  per  metric  ton).  However,  Cuba  apparently  received  only  11 
cents  per  pound  for  sugar  .shipped  to  the  USSR  in  the  first  part  of  the  year, 
in  accordance  with  an  agreement  signed  in  December  1972.  The  USSR  is  reported 
to  have  begun  paying  Cuba  about  20  cents  per  pound  ($440.92  per  ton)  in  August 
1974 — a  change  that  may  have  included  a  retroactive  clause.  Other  East  European 
countries  probably  followed  suit. 

The  average  unit  value  of  sugar  exported  to  Japan  in  1974  was  also  well 
below  the  peak,  totaling  around  16  cents  per  pound,  or  $356  per  ton. 

To  help  bolster  sugar  exports  during  the  i>eriod  of  high  world  market  prices, 
Cuban  citizens  at  the  outset  of  the  1974-75  sugar  campaign  were  encouraged 
to  donate  part  of  their  ration.s — one  pound  per  month  per  person — for  a  year. 
These  donations,  expected  to  amount  to  50,000  tons,  should  cause  little  hardship 
for  the  Cubans,  who  appear  to  be  among  the  world's  biggest  consumers  of  sugar 
per  capita. 

The  donation  also  is  aimed  at  minimizing  losses  from  the  expected  lower 
sugar  outturn  this  year,  which  was  reduced  by  dry  weather  conditions,  but  is 
nevertheless  expected  to  reach  about  5.5  million  tons.  Exports  in  1975  will  there- 
fore probably  remain  near  last  year's  level  of  5  million  tons.  But  while  sugar 
shipments  may  not  change  much,  market  share  will.  Spain,  for  instance,  is  slated 
to  buy  275,000  tons  of  Cuban  sugar  in  1975,  compared  with  100,514  tons  in  the 
first  half  of  1974.  Cuba  hopes  to  double  sugar  exports  to  Canada  this  year,  to 
around  200,000  tons. 

Cuban  tobacco  exports  in  1974  are  estimated  at  15,000  tons  of  leaf,  about  the 
same  as  exports  in  1973,  with  the  largest  share  going  to  Western  markets. 
Spain— the  top  buyer  of  Cuban  unmanufactured  tobacco — imported  5,800  tons, 


1  Including:    $79.1    million    worth    of    Canadian-origin    grain,    paid    on    Soviet    account. 
Canadian  trade  statistics  also  show  this  as  a  Canadian  export. 
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valued  at  $3.6  million,  in  the  first  6  months  of  1974,  while  Canada  imported 
440  tons  of  stemmed  and  unstemmed  cigar  leaf,  valued  at  $853,000  in  January- 
October  1974.  In  addition,  Japan  purchased  50  tons  of  unstripped  tobacco  leaf, 
valued  at  $174,000,  plus  160,000  cigars,  at  $60,000  in  1974. 

On  the  import  side,  grains  are  far  the  most  important  product  in  a  trade 
that  two  decades  ago  made  Cuba  the  leading  Latin  American  market  for  U.S. 
farm  products.  U.S.  agricultural  shipments  there  averaged  $137  million  a  year 
between  1956  and  1959  and  then  virtually  ceased  by  1961  following  the  advent 
of  the  Castro  Government.^ 

Today,  the  grain  import  trade  is  divided  between  three  countries— Canada, 
Argentina,  the  People's  Republic  of  China — and  totals  over  1  million  tons  an- 
nually. Last  year  that  trade  amounted  to  some  1.2  million  tons,  grain  equivalent. 

Canada  last  year  supplied  virtually  all  the  726,000  tons  of  wheat  and  flour 
(wheat  equivalent)  imported  by  Cuba.  This  was  valued  at  nearly  $70  million, 
and  was  presumably  financed  by  the  USSR.  About  the  same  level  of  wheat 
imports  is  seen  for  1975. 

Argentina  accounted  for  the  bulk  of  Cuba's  1974  corn  imports,  which  more 
than  doubled  the  1973  level  to  reach  250,000  tons;  part  or  all  of  this  trade,  how- 
ever, was  also  financed  by  the  USSR.  Another  221,000  tons  is  scheduled  for 
shipment  from  Argentina  in  1975  under  terms  of  an  agreement  signed  in 
December  1974. 

Finally,  the  People's  Republic  of  China  shipped  an  estimated  220,000  tons 
of  milled  rice  to  Cuba  during  1974 — about  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year.  A 
similar  level  of  imports  is  seen  for  1975,  although  the  long-term  outlook  is  for 
decreased  purchases  if  Cuban  domestic  output  expands  further  as  planned. 

Other  sizable  Cuban  imports  are  beef  and  veal,  which  totaled  around  26,000 
tons  in  1974,  and  cotton,  estimated  at  19,000  tons.  Cuba  also  purchased  8,000 
tons  of  Danish  broilers,  valued  at  $1.4  million  in  1974,  plus  an  additional  6,000 
tons  in  the  first  quarter  of  1975.  In  addition,  Canada  supplied  5,860  tons  of 
chicken  meat,  valued  at  $7  million,  during  January-October  1974. 

CUBA:  ESTIMATED  PRODUCTION  OF  SELECTED  FARM  PRODUCTS 
(In  1,000  metric  tons] 

Item  1972  1973  1974 

Rice,  rough 

Beans,  dry 

Tobacco - 

Cassava 

Sugar,  raw.. 

Bananas 

Coffee.. 

Beef  and  veal'. 

Pork' 

Milk 

1  Dressed  carcass  weight 

Source:  Based  on  FAO  Production  Yearbook,  1972,  Granma,  Jan.  9, 1974,  FAO  rice  trade  intelligence,  and  FAS. 
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"Cuba's  Fabm  Output  Gai.ved  Modestly  in  1974",  April  28,  1975 

Despite  2  years  of  dry  weather,  Cuba's  farm  production  rose  .slightly  in  1974, 
with  most  major  crops  either  advancing  or  holding  at  1973  levels.  Raw  sugar 
production  from  the  1973-74  processing  season  reached  5.8  million  tons,  up  10 
percent  from  the  level  of  the  previous  year's  campaign.  Sugar  output  from  the 
1974—75  season  ending  now  is  estimated  at  5.5  million  tons. 

The  1973-74  campaign  was  the  first  since  vertical  integration  of  all  segments 
of  the  sugar  industry — from  production  to  transporting  and  exporting — and  the 
extension  of  more  authority  to  trained  cadres.  Apparently,  these  changes  elimi- 
nated some  of  the  past  problems  with  coordination  and  timing  of  cane  cutting 
and  transport  to  the  mills — problems  that  have  no  doubt  contributed  to  the  wide 
fluctuations  in  Cuban  sugar-cane  output. 


2  For  more  information  on  past  U.S.  trade  with  Cuba,  see  Foreign  Agriculture,  May  29, 
1974. 
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In  addition,  siigarmills  were  reportedly  u^ed  to  fuller  capacity,  cane  plantings 
were  more  uniform  than  in  previous  years,  and  18-20  percent  of  cane  area  was 
harvested  with  cane  combines. 

Despite  such  changes,  sugar  production  in  1974-75  will  be  off,  with  continuing 
dry  weather  reportedly  the  main  factor  behind  an  expected  300,000-ton  drop  in 
output  to  5.5  million  tons.  However,  even  this  is  comparable  to  average  annual 
output  in  the  1950's  and  1960's. 

Reports  of  continuing  dry  conditions  in  Cuba  were  among  the  factors  behind 
the  upward  spiral  in  world  sugar  prices  last  year,  when  the  world  raw  spot  price 
peaked  at  a  record  of  57.15  cents  per  pound  in  November  1974  before  beginning 
its  recent  decline. 

Tobacco  production  has  been  increasing  in  recent  years,  with  output  in  1974 
rising  about  10  percent  to  an  estimated  50,000  tons.  This  growth  has  probably  been 
aided  by  use  of  a  new  higher-yielding  variety  called  C-30  and — recently — by  a 
switch  from  a  wage  system  to  a  piece  rate  for  paying  tobacco  workers. 

About  80  percent  of  the  tobacco  crop  is  produced  on  private  farms. 

Among  the  staples,  rice  is  one  of  Cuba's  best  performers,  with  output  rising 
from  350,000  tons  unmilled  in  1972  to  an  estimated  400,000  in  1974.  Extensive 
investment  has  fostered  this  growth,  bringing  such  changes  as  expansion  of  irri- 
gation to  most  of  the  rice  area,  increased  mechanical  cultivation  and  harvesting 
(including  use  of  airplanes  for  seeding,  fumigating,  and  fertilizing),  and  re- 
search in  seed  development  and  disease  prevention.  The  aim  is  to  increase  output 
to  the  point  where  rice  imports — currently  totaling  over  200,000  tons  annually — 
can  be  reduced. 

Long-cycle  food  crops  grown  on  unirrigated  lands  were  reportedly  hard  hit  by 
drought  last  year,  with  losses  in  plantains,  squash,  and  cassava  (yucca).  How- 
ever, "voluminous"  harvests  were  reported  for  potatoes  and  certain  other  vege- 
tables produced  on  irrigated  lands.  As  a  result,  874,000  tons  of  root  and  vege- 
table crops  were  harvested  in  1974  out  of  a  goal  of  920,000— a  record  for  the 
present  Cuban  Government.  Private  farmers  accounted  for  about  half  of  this 
output. 

The  record  output  was  attributed  to  better  organization  of  workers ;  low  tem- 
peratures and  moderate  rainfall ;  and  the  use  of  more  suitable  lands,  seeds,  and 
varieties. 

As  a  result  of  the  large  crops,  certain  vegetables  became  available,  at  least 
temporarily,  on  an  unrationed  basis,  and  per  capita  consumption  was  reportedly 
the  highest  in  recent  years. 

Production  of  milk  in  1974  reached  an  estimated  585,000  tons,  compared  with 
579,000  in  1973 ;  however,  beef  production  was  static  in  1974  after  a  13  percent 
decline  in  1973,  as  attempts  were  made  to  rebuild  herds.  In  contrast,  pork  pro- 
duction rose  to  an  estimated  44,000  tons  in  1973  from  37,000  in  1972  and 
probably  at  least  held  steady  through  1974. 

Egg  output  has  been  in  a  dramatic  upward  trend  in  the  last  decade,  hitting 
1.585  billion  eggs  in  1973  and  targeted  at  1.6  billion  for  1974.  Poultry  meat  output 
also  rose  in  1973,  to  35,000  tons  (liveweight)  and  was  targeted  at  40,700  tons 
for  1974. 


aobictrltubal  situation  in  the  western  hemisphere  :  review  of  1974  and 
Outlook  for  1975    (Caribbean),  April  1975 

CUBA 

Cuba's  economy  grew  modestly  in  1974.  Per  capita  (GNP)  may  have  been 
among  the  highest  in  the  Caribbean,  with  the  exception  of  Puerto  Rico.  Growth 
reflected  a  general  trend  to  intensification  of  food  production,  but  it  was  somewhat 
offset  by  persistent  dry  conditions.  Cuba  benefitted  from  a  modest  recovery  in 
sugar  output,  rising  world  sugar  prices,  and  a  general  broadening  of  relations 
with  other  countries. 

During  the  year,  diplomatic  and  trade  relations  were  renewed  with  a  wide  num- 
ber of  developing  countries  in  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  in  Latin  America. 
Relations  were  also  restored  with  many  Latin  American  and  Caribbean  countries. 
A  motion  in  November  1974  to  eliminate  the  economic  and  diplomatic  sanctions 
by  the  Organization  of  American  States  against  Cuba  in  1964  was  narrowly 
defeated,  with  the  United  States  abstaining  from  voting.  The  matter  is  exi)ected 
to  be  taken  up  again  at  the  OAS  General  Assembly  in  May  1975. 
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Cuba  has  moved  toward  closer  economic  and  trade  relations  with  Canada, 
Western  Europe,  and  Japan.  Two-way  trade  with  Spain  in  1974  was  an  estimated 
$400  million ;  with  Japan,  $700  million ;  and  with  Canada,  $221  million.  Loans 
and  special  financing  arrangements  were  obtained  from  a  number  of  Western 
countries.  A  pact  between  Cuba  and  France  on  trade,  economic,  and  technical 
cooperation  was  negotiated  in  1974,  in  which  the  French  pledged  to  help  Cuba  in 
its  agricultural  and  industrial  development.  A  British  trade  mission  to  Cuba 
recently  released  an  extensive  report  highlighting  the  opportunities  in  Cuba. 
Diplomatic  relations  vdth  West  Germany  also  were  restored  for  the  first  time 

since  1963.  ,     . 

Aggregate  agricultural  production  increased  slightly  in  1974  as  recent  irriga- 
tion improvements  helped  offset  the  adverse  effects  of  prolonged  dry  weather. 
Sugar  production,  which  accounts  for  over  95  percent  of  the  country's  agricultural 
exports,  rose  slightly  from  5.3  to  5.8  million  tons  during  the  1973/74  crop  year. 
Current  agricultural  development  strategy  calls  for  expanded  sugar  production 
through  gradual  intensification  of  farm  practices  rather  than  acreage  expansion. 
At  the  same  time,  policy  plans  call  for  increased  output  of  food  crops  and  live- 
stock products.  Nearly  80  percent  of  the  sugarcane  land  has  been  planted  to  im- 
proved varieties,  partly  to  facilitate  mechanical  harvesting.  It  is  estimated  that 
18-20  percent  of  the  sugarcane  was  mechanically  harvested  in  1974,  which  helped 
to  overcome  the  critical  shortage  of  manual  labor  experienced  in  recent  years  at 
harvest  time. 

Tobacco  production,  which  has  been  increasing  in  recent  years,  rose  about  10 
percent  to  an  estimated  50,000  tons  in  1974.  The  increase  may  be  traced  to  the 
planting  of  a  new,  larger  leaf,  higher  yielding  variety  in  the  principal  tobacco 
producing  area.  Rice  production  continued  its  rapid  advance  into  1974,  rising  to 
an  estimated  400,000  tons  of  paddy,  harvested  from  an  estimated  160,000  hectares. 
This  implies  a  yield  of  2.5  tons  per  hectare.  Over  90  percent  of  production  was 
from  the  state-owned  lands  where  most  of  the  area  was  irrigated.  Mechanized 
cultivation  and  harvesting  were  employed.  The  high-yielding  IR8-80  hybrid  has 
been  introduced  in  certain  areas.  The  rice  development  program  is  supported  by 
research  on  improved  varieties  and  plant  diseases. 

Vegetable  and  root  crops  produced  for  domestic  consumption  reached  a  record 
874,000  tons  but  failed  to  reach  the  1974  920,000-ton  target.  Irrigated  crops  such 
as  potatoes  and  certain  vegetables  performed  well.  However,  dry  weather  caused 
yields  to  drop  for  crops  such  as  plantains,  squash,  and  yucca  grown  on  non-irri- 
gated land.  Per  capita  consumption  was  reported  the  highest  in  years  and  certain 
vegetables  became  available  at  least  temporarily  on  an  unrationed  basis. 

The  livestock  improvement  program  emphasizes  the  expansion  of  cattle  num- 
bers and  increased  milk  and  egg  production.  Major  attention  has  been  given  to 
improvement  of  pastures  and  about  1  million  hectares  of  pastures  have  been  im- 
proved out  of  the  total  2.4  million.  Attention  is  also  directed  to  improvement  of 
sanitation  practices  and  disease  prevention. 

Milk  production  increased  slightly  in  1974  to  585,000  tons,  but  cattle  numbers 
were  probably  still  around  the  5.7  million  head  reported  in  1970.  Meat  production 
did  not  change  materially.  However,  egg  production,  concentrated  in  state  enter- 
prises, continued  its  rapid  growth. 

Cuba's  new  5-year  plan  for  1976-80  depends  heavily  on  development  capital, 
credits,  and  advanced  technologies  to  be  supplied  from  the  USSR,  Eastern  Europe, 
Canada,  Argentina,  and  Japan.  Other  Latin  American  countries  such  as  Mexico 
and  Venezuela,  are  expected  to  become  more  involved  in  the  years  ahead.  Cuban 
policy  is  to  promote  trade  with  these  countries.  The  U.S.  position  vis-a-vis  Cuba 
was  expres.sed  in  remarks  by  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  on  March  1.  1975 :  "If 
the  OAS  sanctions  are  eventually  repealed,  the  United  States  will  consider 
changes  in  its  bilateral  relations  with  Cuba.  .  .  .  We  see  no  virtue  in  perpetual 
antagonism  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba.  .  .  .  Fundamental  change  can- 
not come,  however,  unless  Cuba  demonstrates  a  readiness  to  assume  the  mutuality 
of  obligation  and  regard  upon  which  a  new  relation.*hip  must  be  founded." 

In  1973,  65  percent  of  Cuba's  exports  went  to  communist  countries  and  72  per- 
cent of  all  imports  were  supplied  by  them.  This  trade  amounted  to  $2.1  billion. 
The  value  of  Soviet-Cub^ n  trade  in  1974  probably  exceeded  the  1973  level,  but 
neverless,  the  share  of  Cuban  trade  with  non-communist  countries  also  grew 
significantly. 

Of  total  1974  sugar  exports  of  some  5  million  tons,  about  1.9  million  tons  went  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  1.2  million  to  Japan,  approximately  8.50,000  to  Eastern  Europe, 
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100,000  to  Canada,  and  the  remainder  to  other  countries.  Cuba  did  not  benefit 
fully  from  the  high  1974  sugar  prices,  since  only  11  cents  per  pound  were  probably 
received  for  shipments  to  the  USSR  during  the  first  part  of  the  year  in  accord- 
ance with  a  1972  sugar  agreement  between  the  two  countries.  This  price  was 
reportedly  renegotiated  to  20  cents  a  pound  in  August  1974  and  may  have  been 
retroactive  to  January.  This  was  above  the  average  price  of  16  cents  a  pound  paid 
by  Japan  in  1974.  Tobacco  leaf  exports  for  1974  were  estimated  at  about  15,000 
tons,  the  same  as  in  1973.  Spain  was  the  principal  market  for  unmanufactured 
tobacco.  Both  unmanufactured  and  manufactured  tobacco  products  are  marketed 
in  small  quantities  to  many  countries. 

Cuba  imports  all  of  its  wheat  and  sizable  quantities  of  rice  and  feed  grains. 
Wheat  and  flour  imports  in  1974  were  estimated  to  have  reached  726,000  tons, 
valued  at  $69  million.  These  were  supplied  by  Canada,  presumably  charged  to  the 
Soviet  account.  The  People's  Republic  of  China  supplied  225,000  tons  of  milled 
rice  to  Cuba  in  1974.  Argentina  was  the  major  supplier  of  corn,  shipping  250,000 
tons,  more  than  twice  the  1973  level.  Sizable  quantities  of  poultry  meat  were 
imported  from  Canada  and  Denmark  in  1974,  amounting  to  an  estimated  14,000 
tons. 

Prospects  for  continued  and  sustained  economic  growth  are  favorable.  Much 
hinges  on  sugar  production  from  the  1974/75  crop,  which  is  currently  projected  at 
about  5.5  million  tons,  slightly  less  than  last  year.  In  the  next  5-year  plan,  sugar 
is  slated  to  play  its  traditional  dominant  role  in  the  Cuban  economy  with  a  new 
exixjrt  capacity  target  set  at  6.7  million  tons.  Cuba  hopes  to  reduce  annual  fluctu- 
ations and  boost  production  through  irrigation,  mechanization,  improved 
varietie.s  improved  practices,  and  modernized  processing  and  handling  facilities. 

Tobacco  iiroduction  is  expected  to  continue  at  recent  high  levels.  The  general 
plan  for  rice  is  to  intensify  production,  increase  yields,  and  achieve  a  higher 
degree  of  self-sufl^ciency.  Large  increases  in  vegetable  crops  are  sought  to  meet 
increasing  domestic  demand.  Moderate  increases  in  production  of  livestock  and 
poultry  products  appear  likely. 

Improvement  and  extension  of  diplomatic  and  economic  ties  are  expected  to 
continue  in  1975.  Cuba's  development  potential  is  being  recognized  by  many  coun- 
tries. These  countries  are  expected  to  compete  actively  for  a  share  not  only  in  new 
projects,  but  for  the  opportunity  of  supplying  capital  goods,  credits,  and  technical 
assistance. 


APPENDIX  VI 


United  States  Commercial  Relations  With  Cuba: 

A  Survey 

FOREWORD 

"United  States  Commercial  Relations  with  Cuba:   A  Survey" 
is  an  updated  version  of  a  statement  for  the  record 
submitted  by  Arthur  T.  Downey,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  East-West  Trade,  as  part  of  testimony  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  International  Trade  and  Commerce  of 
the  House  Committee  on  International  Relations  on  June  11, 
1975.-»*- 

This  survey  responds  to  inquiries  for  information  concerning 
the  current  status  of  United  States  commercial  relations  with 
Cuba- 


August  1975 


*  See  original  statement,  page  162. 
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I.   A  REVIEW  OF  CUBA'S  PRE-REVOLUTIONARY  ECONOMIC 
HISTORY,  1902-1958 

Cuba  —  A  Sugar  Based  Economy 

Like  most  island  economies,  Cuba  was,  and  is 
today,  heavily  foreign- trade  oriented.   Between 
the  mid-1950 's  and  the  1960 's  annual  imports 
equaled  from  22  to  32  percent  of  GNP .   (See 
Table  1)   In  the  years  prior  to  the  1959 
revolution,  U.S.  investment  in  Cuba  was  large  and 
this,  coupled  with  close  geographical  proximity, 
made  the  U.S.  the  number  one  trading  partner  of 
Cuba,  with  the  U.S.  regularly  accounting  for  60 
to  70  percent  of  both  Cuban  exports  and  imports. 
(See  Tables  2  and  3) 

Cuba's  trading  welfare  is  now  and  has  been  in  the 
past,  very  much  tied  to  sugar.   The  economy  is 
heavily  impacted  both  by  the  level  of  its  sugar 
production  and  world  market  sugar  prices.   In 
1958,  sugar  accounted  for  79  percent  of  Cuba's 
dollar  value  of  exports  and  in  1972,  even  before 
the  large  rise  in  prices,  sugar  exports  provided 
nearly  74  percent  of  export  income. 

Consequently,  much  of  Cuba's  economic  development 
has  been  -influenced  by  international  sugar  prices 
and  other  economic  factors  outside  its  control. 

Cuban  Trade  Links  with  the  U.S.  1902-1930 

For  more  than  50  years  after  U.S.  troops  departed 
Cuba  in  1902  at  the  close  of  the  Spanish-American 
War,  the  U.S.  maintained  a  special  economic 
relationship  with  its  island  neighbor. 

Encouraged  by  the  political  stability  underwritten 
by  the  Piatt  Amendment  to  the  Cuban  Constitution, 
U.S.  commercial  interests  expanded  to  dominate 
the  economy  from  1901  to  1934. 
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U.S.  direct  investment  increased  s lab s tan ti ally  and  by 
1927,  fully  one-half  of  the  sugar  industry  was  U.S. 
controlled.   The  balance  of  U.S.  ownership  was  in  the 
railways,  other  public  services  and  land.   Twenty-two 
percent  of  all  Cuban  land  and  90  percent  of  its 
electrical  generating  capacity  was  owned  by  U.S. 
companies  in  the  early  1930 's. 

Sugar  and  the  Economy  1930-58 

Sugar,  always  the  lifeblood  of  the  Cuban  economy, 
has  been  a  commodity  heavily  affected  by  U.S. 
legislation  and  international  agreements.   Cuba  was 
long  dependent  on  the  U.S.  as  a  market  for  its  sugar  and 
it  supplied  a  major  portion  of  total  U.S.  sugar 
consumption  (See  Table  4) . 


The  1937  International  Sugar  Agreement  established 
a  world  sugar  export  market  of  3.62  million  tons  with 
Cuba's  share  of  the  world  market  at  26  percent.   How- 
ever, the  International  Sugar  Council  defined  the  world 
market  to  exclude  trade  movements  between  special  areas 
such  as  the  U.S.  and  Cuba.   The  U.S.  Sugar  Acts  of 
1934  and  1937  allocated  29  percent  of  total  U.S.  sugar 
consumption  to  Cuban  suppliers.   Cuba's  quota  was 
raised  to  42  percent  of  U.S.  imports  by  a  new  sugar  act 
in  1953. 

However,  political  events  and  not  legal  documents 
were  the  determining  factors  in  the  actual  composition 
of  sugar  trade  during  the  period.   European  and  Pacific 
hostilities  during  World  War  II  left  Cuba  virtually 
the  sole  supply  of  free  world  sugar  and  Cuba  actually 
supplied  an  average  of  4  5  percent  of  the  U.S.  market 
from  1942-47. 

Other  Pre-Revolution  Economic  Developments 


The  1940  Cuban  Constitution  provided  an  institutional  basis 
for  democracy,  and  an  interim  of  political  stability. 
Beginning  in  1941,  the  Cuban  economy  exhibited 
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remarkable  growth.   Several  factors  were  responsible 
for  the  growth  including  the  fact  that  World  War  II 
made  Cuba  the  basic  free  world  source  of  sugar.   The 
sugar  industry  prospered  and  by  1947  Cuba's  inter- 
national monetary  reserves  had  increased  to  $601 
million.   As  a  result  of  a  government  policy  of 
"Cubanization  of  the  sugar  industry,"  Cuban-owned 
capacity  accounted  for  22  percent  of  production  in 
1939,  but  that  share  had  risen  to  62  percent  by  1958, 
at  which  time  the  Cuban  economy  had  arrived  at  a  high 
point  in  its  development. 

Cuba  also  began  to  follow  a  new  international  economic 
policy  based  largely  on  bilateral  trade  agreements  (11 
of  which  were  concluded  by  1958)  ,  even  though  multi- 
lateralism had  been  established  as  the  guiding 
principle  of  world  trade  with  the  signing  of  the  GATT 
in  1947.   Both  Cuba  and  the  U.S.  were  signatories  but 
they  maintained  their  bilateral  tariff  preference 
system  by  enacting  an  exclusive  supplementary  agree- 
ment to  the  GATT  in  that  same  year. 

Additional  positive  factors  included  the  establishment 
of  the  National  Bank  of  Cuba  as  the  country's  first 
central  bank  in  1950.   The  Cuban  population  shared 
generally  in  the  increasing  level  of  prosperity  as 
per  capita  national  income  rose  from  91  pesos  in  1940 
to  344  pesos  in  1951. 

Nevertheless,  Fulgencia  Batista  abolished  the  1940 
Constitution  in  a  1952  coup  d'etat.   Batista's 
economic  policy  resulted  in  a  decline  in  sugar 
production,  while  the  non-sugar  industries  and  tourism 
continued  to  prosper,  aided  by  an  infusion  of  U.S. 
capital.   However,  the  rate  of  increase  in  per  capita 
national  income  slowed  to  less  than  1.5  percent  per 
annum  during  the  years  1951-57,  a  sharp  decline  from 
the  average  annual  increase  of  8.3  percent  achieved 
from  1945-51. 

An  increasingly  unstable  domestic  political  situation 
culminated  in  the  establishment  of  a  revolutionary 
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provisional  government  by  Dr.  Fidel  Castro,  who 
assumed  the  post  of  Prime  Minister  in  January  1959. 

U.S.  commercial  involvement  with  Cuba  had  reached  a 
pervasive  level  by  the  time  the  revolution  occurred. 
In  1958,  U.S. -Cuba  trade  totaled  more  than  $1 
billion.   The  U.S.  accounted  for  71  percent  of  Cuba's 
total  exports  and  64  percent  of  its  imports.   Also  in 
that  year,  Cuba  supplied  38  percent  of  total  U.S. 
sugar  consumption,  an  amount  equal  to  58  percent  of 
Cuba's  total  sugar  exports.   U.S.  foreign  direct  invest- 
ment in  the  island  controlled   1/3  of  the  public 
utilities.!/  U.S.  interests  controlled  more  than  30 
percent  of  the  sugar  industry  and  exerted  major  influence 
in  the  mining  and  manufacturing  sectors  where  sales  by 
U.S. -owned  firms  in  Cuba  exceeded  1/4  of  Cuba's  GNP . 


1/Estimates  of  U.S.  direct  foreign  investment  in  Cuba 
vary  due  to  methodological  differences,  e.g.,  use  of 
historic  book  value  rather  than  depreciated  book  value. 
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II.   DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  CENTRALLY  PLANNED  CUBAN  ECONOMY 
19  59  TO  PRESENT 

The  Centralization  of  Economic  Decision  Making 

From  January  19  59  to  February  19  61,  Cuba  under- 
went a  rapid  transformation  from  a  capitalist, 
market  economy  to  a  centrally  planned,  socialist 
economy. 

Initially,  the  most  important  economic  institution 
(resulting  from  the  Agrarian  Reform  Law  of  May 
1959)  was  the  Institute  for  Agrarian  Reform  (INRA) . 
Economic  decisions  came  to  be  increasingly 
implemented  by  departments  of  the  INRA. 

The  Marxist-Leninist  character  of  the  new  govern- 
ment was  clearly  demonstrated  when  a  noted  communist, 
Ernesto  (Che)  Guevara  was  appointed  President  of 
the  National  Bank  of  Cuba  in  November  1959. 
Immediately,  dollar  transfer  payments  to  British 
and  U.S.  petroleiom  suppliers  were  suspended  and 
imports  of  crude  oil  from  the  U.S.S.R.  began  to 
replace  traditional  suppliers.   The  Western 
companies  operating  the  Cuban  refineries  refused 
to  process  the  Soviet  crude  and,  in  August  1960, 
these  firms  were  nationalized.   The  U.S.  responded 
by  reducing  Cuba's  sugar  import  quota.   Cuba 
then  expropriated  all  U.S.  assets  and  in 
October  1960  the  U.S.  established  a  partial 
embargo  allowing  only  food  and  medicine  exports 
to  Cuba.   U.S. -Cuba  trade  was  thus  reduced  to 
negligible  amounts.   A  complete  embargo  was 
imposed  in  19  62,  followed  by  the  freezing  of 
Cuban  assets  in  the  U.S.  and  a  prohibition 
on  dollar  transactions  with  Cuba  in  mid-1963.   The 
embargo  was  made  multilateral  by  the  OAS  in  1964. 

The  appraised  value  of  U.S. -owned  assets 
expropriated  by  the  Cubans  was  $1.8  billion, 
while  the  U.S.  impounded  Cuban  assets  of  approxi- 
mately $30  million. 
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Completing  the  transition  to  a  state  trading  nation, 
a  Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade  was  established  as  the 
"only  administrative  center  authorized  to  conduct 
Ciaba's  foreign  trade."   The  National  Bank  was 
reorganized  in  February  1961  and  placed  in  complete 
control  of  all  internal  and  external  banking, 
financial  and  credit  activities.' 

Having  nationalized  most  of  the  economy  by  the  end 
of  1961,  Castro  announced  a  four-year  plan  for 
economic  development  which  projected  an  annual  growth 
rate  of  13  percent  for  the  economy  as  a  whole.   By 
March  1962  the  unrealistic  growth  assumptions  of  the 
plan  were  apparent  and  stringent  rationing  of  all 
types  of  foodstuffs  and  consumables  was  decreed. 

The  Cuban  Agrarian  Reform  Law  of  19  59  was  finally 
consolidated  in  October  1963.   By  early  1964, 
76  percejit  of  the  agricultural  land  had  been 
nationalized  under  the  control  of  the  INRA,  with 
24  percent  remaining  in  the  private  hands  of  the 
members  of  the  Association  of  Small  Farmers.   During 
this  transition  period  sugar  production  declined  to 
3,8  million  tons  in  1963  --  from  5.9  million  in  1959. 
Overall,  the  Cuban  economy  maintained  perhaps  a 
2  percent  per  anniim  real  growth  rate  throughout  the 
1960 's,  a  rate  not  exceeding  population  growth. 

Shortages  were  acute  and  Castro  exchanged  Bay  of  Pigs 
prisoners  for  $48  million  in  medicine  food  and 
tractors  from  the  U.S.  in  1962-1963.   By  October  1965, 
rationing  had  been  expanded  to  include  sugar  and 
clothing. 

Impact  of  the  Move  to  Socialism  on  Cuba's  Foreign  Trade 

The  impact  of  domestic  political  events  on  Cuba's 
international  economic  relations  was  direct  and 
pronounced.   A  permit  system  was  established  in  1959 
to  control  the  flow  of  imports.   Total  trade  turnover 
for  1959  fell  to  $1.38  billion  from  a  1958  level  of 
$1.6  billion,  a  14  percent  drop. 
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The  1958  level  of  Cuban  total  trade  was  not  con- 
sistently reached  again  until  1967,  although  1964 
trade  did  total  $1.7  billion.   1959  imports  totaled 
$672  million  and  exports  S740  million,  with  the  U.S. 
maintaining  its  dominant  share  of  6  8  and  69 
percent  respectively.   (See  Table  5)  . 

The  Decline  in  U.S. -Cuba  Trade 

Maintenance  of  the  paramount  U.S.  position  in  Cuban 
trade  was  to  prove  only  temporary,  however,  as 
relations  between  the  U.S.  and  Cuba  continued  to 
deteriorate.   Castro  chose  not  to  participate  in 
trade  negotiations  offered  during  his  unofficial 
visit  to  the  U.S.  in  1959. 

The  redirection  of  Cuban  foreign  trade  away  from  the 
U.S.  took  a  decisive  turn  in  February  1960  when  Castro 
and  Soviet  Prime  Minister  Mikoyan  signed  a  Bilateral 
Trade  and  Payments  Agreement.   The  two  countries 
exchanged  mutual  MFN  status  and  the  U.S.S.R.  committed 
itself  to  annual  purchases  of  at  least  one  million 
tons  of  raw  sugar  through  1964.   It  also  agreed  not 
to  re-export  any  of  its  Cuban  sugar  purchases.   Pay- 
ment was  to  be  20  percent  in  dollars  and  80  percent 
in  merchandise.   Furthermore,  a  permanent  bilateral 
clearing  arrangement  was  established  between  the 
National  Bank  of  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Foreign  Trade 
Bank,  allowing  two-way  trade  without  the  use  of  con- 
vertible currencies.   Such  agreements  are  a  common 
trade  settlement  mechanism  among  socialist  countries. 
The  Russians  also  agreed  to  provide  a  $100  million, 
12  year  credit  with  repayment  in  sugar  and  other 
exports. 

The  Soviet  commitment  to  one-million  tons  of  annual 
purchases  of  Cuban  sugar,  compared  with  a  U.S. 
purchase  of  3.24  million  tons  in  1958,  substantially 
reduced  Cuban  dependence  on  sales  to  the  U.S.   The 
decline  in  the  U.S.  share  of  Cuban  trade  begun  in 
1959  now  accelerated.   (See  Table  2).   By  1962,  two- 
way  trade  between  the  two  countries  had  dropped  from 
a  1958  high  of  $1.07  billion  to  only  $20  million. 
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The  Increase  in  Socialist  Country  -  Cuba  Trade 

Conversely,  trade  with  the  socialist  countries 
increased  sharply  in  1961.   Previously,  Cuba 
traded  on  a  regular  basis  only  with  Czechoslovakia, 
which,  as  an  original  GATT  member,  had  non-discrimi- 
natory tariff  status.   The  U.S.S.R.  had  received 
significant  Cuban  sugar  exports  only  occasionally. 

However,  following  the  1960  Cuban-U.S.S.R.  agree- 
ment, the  orientation  of  Cuba's  trade  swiftly 
changed  towards  the  socialist  countries.  ,  (See 
Tables  3  and  5) . 

Thus,  by  1962,  socialist  countries  had  assumed  an 
82.9  percent  share  of  Cuba's  total  trade  turnover 
and  thus  replaced  the  U.S.  as  Cuba's  dominant  trade 
partner.   The  U.S.  share,  69  percent  of  1959  turn- 
over, fell  to  only  1  percent  in  1962. 

While  the  direction  of  Cuba's  trade  was  dramatically 
altered  after  the  revolution,  the  composition  of  its 
exports  did  not  change  significantly.   Sugar  accounted 
for  74  percent  of  total  exports  in  1959  and  84.5 
percent  in  1965.   (See  Table  6).   Typically,  nickel 
and  tobacco  together  made  up  another  10  percent,  with 
fish  and  fruit  adding  less  than  5  percent. 

Data  on  the  value  composition  of  Cuban  imports  in  the 
early  years  of  the  Castro  government  are  not  avail- 
able for  comparison  purposes.   However,  we  do  have 
quantity  statistics  for  some  commodity  imports.   (See 
Table  7).   Major  components  of  Cuban  imports  were 
petroleum  and  derivative  products,  since  Cuba  has 
little  domestic  supplies  of  petroleum. 

Fertilizer,  rice  and  wheat  were  also  imported  in 
substantial  quantities.   Autos,  trucks  and  tractors 
comprised  most  of  the  manufactured  goods  imports  from 
socialist  suppliers.   Following  the  characteristic  of 
other  socialist,  centrally  planned  economies,  in  the 
early  1960's  Cuba  reoriented  its  imports  away  from 
consumable  goods  and  put  heavy  emphasis  on  importation 
of  capital  goods. 
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As  always,  however,  sugar  continued  during  the 
1960 's  to  be  the  key  indicator  for  Cuban  foreign 
trade.   The  Soviets  became  the  main  sugar  purchasers 
of  Cuban  sugar  as  the  U.S.  withdrew  its  quota  in 
1960.   The  Soviets  purchased  almost  50  percent  of 
total  Cuban  production  in  1961.   Their  purchases  have 
fluctuated  with  the  size  of  the  Cuban  and  Soviet  crops 
(See  Table  8)  and  usually  have  been  at  subsidized  prices, 
often  substantially  greater  than  existing  world 
market  prices.   The  value  of  this  subsidy  was 
greatest  in  1966  when  the  U.S.S.R.  purchased  38 
percent  of  the  Cuban  crop  at  6.11  cents  per  pound 
when  the  world  market  price  was  1.86  cents  per  pound, 
equivalent  to  a  subsidy  of  $140.0  million  in  that  year 
alone.  2/ 

Integration  of  Cuba  into  the  Socialist  Community 
1970  to  Present 

The  close  association  of  Cuba  with  the  socialist 
economies  in  general,  and  with  the  Soviet  Union  in 
particular,  was  institutionalized  when  the  Soviet- 
Cuban  Joint  Commission  for  Economic,  Scientific  and 
Technological  Cooperation  was  formed  in  1970.   The 
Commission  has  met  five  times  since  its  inception, 
beginning  in  September  1971,  and  these  meetings  have 
set  the  pace  for  current  involvement  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  Cuban  economy.   The  first  session 
reportedly  discussed  cooperation  in  various  fields 
including  nickel  production,  irrigation,  fishing, 
port  modernization,  civil  aircraft  and  computers. 


2/  A  large  portion  of  world  sugar  trade  is  under 
bilateral  preference  arrangements  at  prices 
greater  than  the  world  market  price.   Therefore, 
the  actual  Soviet  subsidy  may  have  been  less  than 
this  estimate. 
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Between  the  second  and  third  meetings,  Cuba 
converted  its  observer  status  into  full  membership 
in  the  Council  for  Mutual  Economic  Assistance  (CMEA) 
in  July  1972.   CMEA,  also  known  as  COMECON,  was 
originally  formed  in  1949  as  a  socialist  country 
economic  union  in  response  to  the  Marshall  Plan. 
The  scope  of  its  activities  has  expanded  over  time 
to  include  coordination  of  the  economic  plans  of 
member  countries,  technological  cooperation,  financial 
and  technical  development  assistance  and  the  facili- 
tation of  intra-CMEA  trade.   Among  the  operating 
CMEA  institutions  are  the  International  Bank  for 
Economic  Cooperation  (IBEC) ,  created  in  1963  as  a 
trade  account  clearing  bank,  and  the  International 
Investment  Bank  (IIB) ,  formed  in  1971  to  provide 
financial  credits  to  members  for  development  projects. 

Currently,  9  countries  are  members  of  CMEA— ^ 
with  Cuba  unique  in  that  it  is  the  only  member  not 
geographically  contiguous  to  the  rest  of  the  group 
and,  of  course,  the  only  member  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

In  joining  CMEA,  Cuba  further  institutionalized  its 
close  economic  ties  not  only  with  the  U.S.S.R.  but 
also  with  the  other  socialist  countries.   It  is 
generally  recognized  in  the  West  that  CMEA  functions 
and  organs  have  not  operated  as  designed,  and  that 
CMEA  has  not  yet  become  a  major  economic  instrument. 
However,  to  the  extent  that  CMEA  is  effective,  Cuba 
may  benefit  from  IIB  development  financial  assistance 
and  from  an  ability  to  trade  multilaterally  within 
CMEA  without  the  necessity  of  parting  with  convertible 
currencies  by  utilizing  the  IBEC  clearing  mechanism. 


V  CMEA  members  are:   U.S.S.R.,  Poland,  German 
Democratic  Republic,  Romania,  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Mongolia,  and  Cuba.   Yugoslavia 
has  observer  status  and  Finland  has  associated  status, 
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Several  areas  of  possible  CMEA  assistance  to  Cuba 
have  been  discussed,  including  further  development 
of  nickel,  citrus  fruits  and  paper  production  from 
sugar  cane  waste.   Cuba's  recent  trade  with  CMEA 
members  other  than  the  Soviet  Union  has  averaged 
about  $300  million  since  1970.   (See  Table  9  for 
details).   Generally,  75  percent  of  Cuba's  exports 
to  CMEA  consists  of  sugar. 

In  December  197  2,  five  bilateral  economic  agreements 
were  concluded  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba 
providing  for: 

1)  A  restructuring  of  Cuban  debts,  i.e.,  those 
accumulated  prior  to  1973  would  now  fall  due 
in  1986,  with  repayments  in  interest-free 
installments  over  25  years. 

2)  A  line  of  credit  to  finance  Cuba's  balance  of 
payments  deficits  during  1973-75,  with  repay- 
ment commencing  in  1986. 

3)  A  long-term  trade  agreement  between  the 
two  countries,  with  actual  volumes  to  be 
negotiated  annually.   (This  bilateral  process 

.  continues  today.) 

4)  Technical  cooperation  and  a  "low  interest" 
credit  of  $360  million  to  construct  two  new 
and  refurbish  seven  old  textile  mills,  remodel 
two  nickel  plants  and  improve  the  auto, 
electric  power  and  cane  harvesting  industries. 

5)  A  new  price  of  12  cents  per  pound  for  Cuban 
sugar  exports  and  $5,450  per  ton  for  nickel; 
both  subsidized  levels,  since  existing  world 
market  prices  were  then  7.4  cents  and  $3,500 
respectively . 

A  fourth  Commission  meeting  was  held  in  December  1973 
in  Moscow,  with  the  only  apparent  result  being  a 
beginning  of  negotiations  between  JUCEPLAN,  the 
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Cuban  State  Planning  Organization,  and  the  Soviet 
State  Planning  Committee  (GOSPLAl-J)  on  coordination 
of  five  year  economic  plans  for  1976-80. 

The  Soviets  have  demonstrated  interest  in  helping 
Cuba  to  diversify  its  basically  one  commodity 
economy,  by  efforts  to  increase  nickel  production. 
A  protocol   was  signed  in  September  1974  implementing 
a  cooperation  program  to  reconstruct  the  Moa  and 
Nicaro  production  facilities  and  to  build  a  large 
mining  complex  at  Punta  Gorda.   A  total  investment 
of  $600  million  is  projected,  possibly  with  Inter- 
national Investment  Bank  participation.   Plans  call 
for  increasing  Cuba's  current  annual  nickel  output 
from  36  thousand  to  65  thousand  tons  by  1980. 

The  fiftK  meeting  of  the  Commission  occurred  in 
December  1974  amidst  little  publicity.   Havana  Radio 
announced  only  that  "important  agreements"  on  future 
cooperation  were  reached. 

The  composition  of  Soviet  exports  to  Cuba  has  remained 
rather  consistent  since  1968  with  a  few  interesting 
exceptions.   The  portion  of  machines  and  equipment 
in  total  exports  declined  from  36.5  percent  in  1968 
to  26.2  percent  in  1973.   Consumer  goods  have  increased 
from  1.2  percent  to  4.1  percent  of  total  exports,  but 
actual  dollar  amounts   of  consximer  goods  imports 
remain  small,  e.g.,  about  $37  million  in  1973. 
Nitrogen  fertilizer  has  declined  from  1.6  percent  to 
0.7  percent  of  the  total  Soviet  exports  to  Cuba  (for 
a  more  complete  composition  see  Table  10) . 

The  major  Soviet  export  to  Cuba  is,  of  course, 
petroleum.   In  1956  Cuban  domestic  crude  production 
was  only  57  thousand  metric  tons  and  consumption  in 
1958  was  about  3.1  million  tons.   Consequently,  Cuba 
has  always  been  dependent  on  imported  petroleum 
sources,  the  U.S.  and  Venezuela  being  its  primary  pre- 
embargo  suppliers.   Soviet  oil  supplies  have  increased 
substantially  from  about  $70  million  in  1968  to  $155 
million  in  1973.   As  with  sugar  and  nickel,  Cuba  has 
benefited  from  a  subsidized  price  here  as  well,  since 
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Soviet  imports  in  1974,  for  example,  were  priced 
at  about  one-half  world  levels  and,  although  increased 
in  1975,  are  still  probably  near  the  subsidized  price 
of  about  $7.50  a  barrel  charged  other  CMEA  members. 
Utilizing  Soviet  figures  for  the  value  of  oil  exports 
to  Ciaba  and  assuming  the  price  equaled  50  percent  of 
the  world  price  on  average,  the  resultant  cumulative 
subsidy  totaled  about  $175  million  from  1972-74.   In 
late  1974,  a  multilateral  arrangement  was  begun 
which,  if  expanded,  could  marginally  reduce  the  Soviet 
burden  in  supplying  Cuba's  oil  requirements.   A  small 
amount  of  crude  deliveries  from  Mexico  to  Cuba  are 
being  made  on  Soviet  account.   The  Cuban-Soviet 
partners,  therefore,  save  the  cost  differential 
between  transporting  crude  oil  to  Cuba  from  Mexico  as 
compared  to  shipping  to  Cuba  from  the  U.S.S.R.   How- 
ever, the  U.S.S.R.  still  absorbs  the  margin  between 
the  Mexican  (world)  price  and  the  subsidized  price  of 
Soviet  deliveries  to  Cuba. 
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III.   CURRENT  CUBAN  FOREIGN  TRADE 

Administration  of  Foreign  Trade 

Like  other  centrally  planned  economies, 
Cuba  conducts  virtually  all  its  foreign 
trade  through  a  central  Ministry.   Trade 
financing  is  exclusively  arranged  by  the 
National  Bank  of  Cuba  in  accordance  with  the 
policies  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade. 

Foreign  trade  enterprise  ,  called  "Empresas", 
have  been  established  to  conduct  all  trade  in 
specific  product  lines.   There  are  20  such 
enterprises  for  imports  and  6  for -exports. 
A  complete  listing  together  with  current 
directors  and  mailing  addresses  appears  in 
Table  11. 

Total  Trade 

The  value  of  Cuba's  total  trade  increased 
dramatically  from  $3,080  million  in  1973  to 
$5,195  million  in  1974,  an  increase  of  68 
percent.   Dollar  value  of  total  exports  nearly 
doubled  to  about  $2.7  billion,  as  a  result  of 
a  nearly  tripled  world  sugar  price.   This 
increased  Cuba's  import  capacity  and  total 
imports  thus  rose  by  4  4  percent.   The  resulting 
surplus  in  Cuba's  balance  of  trade  of  almost 
$300  million  was  the  first  since  the  Castro  take- 
over in  1959. 

Largely  by  reason  of  price  increases  on  that 
portion  of  its  sugar  sold  to  the  West,  the 
socialist  countries'  share  of  the  total  dollar 
value  of  trade  declined  rather  sharply  from 
68.4  percent  in  1973  to  58,8  percent  in  1974, 
while  the  Industrialized  Western  countries 
and  other  non-socialist  countries'  shares  were 
about  one-fifth  respectively.   Consequently,  hard 
currency  earnings  nearly  tripled  to  about  $1.4 
billion  (See  Tables  3  and  5  for  details.) 
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Export  Composition 

As  usual,  sugar  dominated  the  composition  of  Cuban 
exports,  accounting  for  90  percent  of  the  19  74  total, 
or  $2.4  billion.   The  steady  increase  in  exports  of 
shellfish  grew  by  25  percent  in  1974,  to  $53  million. 
Other  exports,  such  as  nickel,  tobacco  and  citrus 
fruits  maintained  their  approximate  1973  levels.   The 
composition  of  Cuban  exports  to  all  countries  appears  in 
Table  6. 

Import  Composition 

Although  data  on  the  composition  of  1974  total  imports  is 
not  yet  available,  information  on  Cuba's  imports  from 
selected  Western  countries  is.   That  data,  presented  in 
a  siibsequent  section,  tends  to  confirm  that  the  composition 
of  Cuba's  total  demand  for  imports  in  19  74  remained 
similar  to  those  products  supplied  by  the  U.S.S.R.  in 
1973,  e.g.,  oil  and  related  products,  transportation 
equipment,  agricultural  machinery,  grain,  flour,  chemicals 
and  some  consumer  goods.   (See  Table  9  for  details)  .■ 

Cuban  Dependence  on  the  U.S.S.R. 

Although  the  Soviet  Union's  share  of  total  Cuban 
trade  in  dollar  value  terms  declined  sharply  from 
51.6  percent  to  38.7  percent  in  1974,  Ciaba  remains 
substantially  dependent  on  the  U.S.S.R.   Almost  all 
of  its  petroleum  imports  and  a  major  portion  of  its 
machinery  and  foodstuffs  come  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Soviets  have  purchased  sugar  from  Cuba  at  subsidized 
prices  which  have  provided  Cuba   with  the  equivalence  of 
about  $825  million  since  1961.   Also,  Cuba  continues  to 
receive  substantial  financial  assistance  in  the  form  of 
credits,  with  the  Soviets  providing  about  $200  million 
in  1974.   The  amount  of  Soviet  assistance  in  the  form  of 
loans  arranged  since  1961  totals  approximately  $4.4  billion, 
with  sugar  subsidies  adding  another  $825  million.   (See 
Table  12  for  details.)   Little  is  known  about  the  repayment 
structure  of  the  debt  to  the  Soviets.   However, 
maturities  are  beyond  19  86  and  could  constrain 
Cuba's  capacity  to  import  from  the  West  in  the  long 
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term,  since  although  hard  currency  repayment  presumably 
is  not  required,  Ciaba  will  be  required  to  commit  to 
the  Soviets  a  substantial  portion  of  its  exports  in 
order  to  effect  repayment  in  kind. 

Recent  Developments  in  Cuban  Trade  with  the  West 

In  the  recent  past,  Cuba  has  increased  the  portion  of 
its  trade  with  non-socialist  countries.   As  indicated  in 
TeJsle  5,  Cuba's  trade  with  countries  outside  the 
socialist  group  increased  from  a  low  of  less  than  20 
percent  of  total  trade  in  1966  to  almost  32  percent  in 
1973,  and  in  1974  to  more  than  41  percent.   There  are, 
of  course,  many  economic  and  political  variables 
influencing  this  change,  including  the  impact  of  record 
high  sugar  prices,  the  repayment  schedule  of  Cuba's 
debt  to  the  Soviet  Union,  etc.   Nevertheless,  recent 
trade  data,  combined  with  public  statements  by  Cuban 
officials  and  successful  Canadian  and  Mexican  trade 
missions  seem  to  indicate  that  a  basic  policy  change 
has  occurred  in  favor  of  increased  trade  with  the  West. 

While  the  U.S.  maintains  an  embargo  on  direct  commerce 
with  Cuba,  other  Industrialized  West  countries—'^  have 
recently  increased  their  trade  with  the  Castro  government. 
Detailed  data  on  trade  between  the  Industrialized  West  (IW) 
countries  and  Cuba  is  provided  in  Tables  13  through  16. 
IW  total  trade  with  Cuba  more  than  doubled  from  $667  million 
in  1973  to  almost  $1.5  billion  in  1974.   Overall,  IW  exports 
to  Cuba  exceeded  IW  imports  from  Cuba  by  $158  million  in 
1974  as  IW  exports  to  Cuba  increased  119  percent  from  $368 
million  to  $80  7  million  while  imports  from  Cuba,  mostly 
sugar,  rose  by  113  percent  from  $309  to  $657  million. 

The  composition  of  Cxiban  exports  to  the  IW  is  heavily 
concentrated  in  primary  products  (SITC's  0-4)  with  SITC  0 
(primarily  consisting  of  sugar,  tobacco  and  shellfish 
for  Cuba)  accounting  for  91.4  percent  of  total  exports  in 
19  74.   (See  Table  13) .   Manufactured  goods  (SITC's  5-9) 
accounted  for  only  3.7  percent  of  Cuba's  exports  to  the  IW 
last  year. 


4/  Industrialized  West  =   Canada,  France,  Netherlands, 
Belgium/Luxembourg,  United  Kingdom,  Japan,  West 
Germany,  Italy,  Sweden,  Norway,  Austria,  Denmark, 
Switzerland,  United  States. 
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Cuba's  imports  from  the  Industrialized  West  exhibit  far 
more  diversity  than  its  exports  to  those  countries. 
(See  Table  14) .   Manufactured  goods  totaled  $615  million 
or  76  percent  of  19  74  total  imports  from  the  IW.   Of 
that,  32  percent  was  machinery  and  26  percent  semi- 
manufactures.  Cuban  imports  of  primary  products  almost 
doubled  from  1973  to  1974  to  about  $200  million,  21  percent 
of  which  were  in  the  Food  and  Animals  (SITC  0)  category. 

Tables  15  and  16  present  individual  IW  country  shares  in 
Cuban  imports  of  both  primary  and  manufactured  goods. 
Canada  continues  to  be  the  prime  supplier  of  Cuba's  food 
needs  and  although  its  imports  of  these  commodities 
doubled  in  19  74,  the  portion  of  Cuba's  total  primary  product 
imports  supplied  by  Canada  decreased  to  64  percent  from  79 
percent  in  1973.   In  1974  France  and  the  Netherlands  signif- 
icantly increased  both  their  dollar  volume  and  market  shares 
of  primary  product  exports  to  Cuba. 

In  the  last  five  years,  Japan  has  replaced  Italy  as  the 
most  important  source  for  Cuba's  purchases  of  Western 
manufactured  goods.   However,  the  39  percent  market  share 
it  enjoyed  in  1973  declined  to  32  percent  in  1974.   West 
Germany,  in  contrast,  increased  its  share  from  11.5  to 
almost  18  percent  during  1974.   Having  established  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Castro  government  in  January,  1975,  the 
West  Germans  are  likely  to  become  increasingly  important 
participants  in  Cviba's  trade.   France  was  able  to  maintain 
its  9.5  percent  market  share  after  it  had  declined  steadily 
from  20  percent  in  1970. 

Several  Western  countries  are  aggressively  committed  to 
expanding  trade  with  Cuba,  as  evidenced  by  offers  of  trade 
financing  credits  totaling  about  $3.4  billion  since  early 
1973. 

Since  these  credits  are  available  only  to  finance  exports 
from  the  grantor,  and  since  each  has  some  specific  time 
period  during  which  the  credits  can  be  used,  it  remains 
to  be  seen  to  what  extent  the  credits  will  be  utilized. 
Nevertheless,  as  indicated  below,  the  volume  of  Western 
credit  offerings  is  very  large  vis-a-vis  the  size  of  the 
Cuban  economy,  since  the  latest  available^/  Gross  Material 
Product  figure  for  1966  was  only  $3.7  billion. 


V  Pat  Holt,  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
recently  quoted  an  estimated  Cuban  19  73  GNP  of  $15.1 
billion. 
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Publicized  Offers  of  Trade  Financing 
Credits  since  August  1973 

Argentina 

France 

Canada 

Euromarkets 

United  Kingdom 

Japan 

Spain 


*$200  million  a  year  for  six  years, 
Deadline  for  utilization  of  other 
credits  shown  is  unknown. 


(U. 

S.  $  Millions) 

Amount 

$1,200* 

350 

155 

238 

596.5 

5.6 

900 

$3,445.1 
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iV.   CURRENT  STATUS  OF  U.S. -CUBAN  TRADE 

Commerce  Department  Involvement 

The  legal  foundation  of  the  U.S.  embargo  on  trade 
with  Cuba  is  essentially  contained  in  three 
statutes:   the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act  of  1917, 
as  amended,  and  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1969,  as  amended^.   The  first  two  statutes 
provide  the  legal  authority  for  the  promulgation 
of  the  Cuban  Assets  Control  Regulations,  31  C.F.fe. 
Part  515,  which  prohibit  virtually  all  commercial 
and  financial  transactions  with  Cuba  or  C\iban 
nationals,  absent  specific  authorization  therefor 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  designee. 
These  regulations  are  currently  being  administered 
by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Assets  Control  -in  the 
Department  of  Treasury. 

The  third  statute,  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1969,  as  amended  50  U.S.C.  App.  §2401  et  seq.  , 
empowers  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  control 
exports  to  achieve  three  policy  objectives:   to 
protect  the  domestic  economy  from  the  excessive 
drain  of  scarce  materials  and  to  reduce  the  serious 
inflationary  impact  of  foreign  demand,  to  further 
significantly  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  and  to  fulfill  its  international 
responsibilities,  and  to  protect  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States.   On  February  3, 
1962,  the  President  issued  Proclamation  3447 
which  established  an  embargo  on  U.S.  trade  with 
Cuba.   Responsibility  for  administration  of  the 
embargo  was  delegated  to  the  Departments  of  Treasury 
and  Commerce.   The  Commerce  Department's  implementing 
regulations  provide  that  prior  approval  from  the 


4/  The  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969,  as  amended 
is  a  successor  to  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949, 
which  contributed  authority  to  the  19  62  embargo. 
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Conunerce  Department  is  required  to  export  or  reexport 
virtually  any  U.S.  origin  commodity  or  technical  data 
to  Cuba  or  to  use  U.S.  origin  materials,  parts  or 
components  in  foreign  made  products  destined  for  Cuba. 
The  Commerce  Department  also  applies  restrictions  on 
the  bunkering  in  U.S..  ports  of  foreign  vessels  owned  or 
chartered  by  Cuban  entities. 

Export  Licensing  to  Cuba,  1971  -  June  1975 

Relatively  few  exceptions  to  the  embargo  have  been 
granted  by  this  Department.   The  following  Table 
shows  export  licensing  to  Cuba  during  the  last  few 
years  for  two  categories  of  authorizations,  (1)  gift 
parcels  shipped  in  bulk  and  (2)  other  exceptions  to 
the  general  embargo  (the  figures  in  parentheses  show 
the  number  of  applications  approved.) 

Licensed  Shipments  to  Cuba,  Bulk 
Gift  Parcel  and  Other  Exceptions 
1971-1975 

Year  Bulk  Gift  Parcels    Other  Exceptions 

1971  $    79,200   (21)     $  50,322    (21) 

1972  6,300,000   (254)      51,956    (38) 

1973  3,600,000   (32)      112,660    (24) 

1974  4,566,300   (21)      541,610    (34) 

1975  (Jan-May)    3,075,000   (5)        27,744    (14) 

Under  the  "other  exceptions" -  category ,  a  few 

individual  commercial  shipments  of  unique  anti-cancer 

medicines  have  been  approved  over  the  years.   Authorizations 

have  also  been  given  for  large  shipments  of  gift 

parcels.   Shipments  for  the  Pan  American  Health  ' 
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Organization  and  supplies  for  foreign  diplomats  in 
Cuba  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  remaining  authorizations 
and  since  1970  have  ranged  from  about  $50  to  $60  thousand 
per  year.   In  19  73,  such  authorizations  totaled 
$112,660  because  of  very  large  shipments  for  the 
Health  Organization. 

Otherwise,  most  exceptions  have  involved  sales  by  U.S. 
subsidiaries  in  third  countries,  and  have  been  approved 
only  when  U.S.  foreign  policy  considerations  have  been 
paramount. 

Effectiveness  of  the  U.S.  Embargo 

The  trade  embargo  with  Cuba  was  particularly  effective 
in  the  early  years,  that  is  during  most  of  the  1960 's, 
since  it  denied  the  Cuban  economy  badly  needed  spare  and 
replacement  parts  for  a  wide  range  of  machinery  and 
and  vehicles  which  were  predominantly  of  U.S.  origin. 
In  recent  years,  Cuba  has  been  able  to  switch  to  other  capital 
goods  suppliers,  and  thus  has  become  less  dependent  on  U.S. 
equipment.   Accordingly,  the  adverse  effect  of  the  embargo 
on  Cuba  has  lessened.   However,  Cioba  continues  to  show 
interest  in  selected  U.S.  products  and  appears  to  have  a 
particular  preference  for  such  U.S.  items  as  automotive 
vehicles,  video  equipment,  food  processing  and  air 
conditioning  equipment,  rice,  et  alia. 

The  success  of  the  embargo  over  U.S.  goods  was  due  to 
an  energetic  enforcement  program  by  the  USG  and  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  many  U.S.  firms  and  their  subsidiaries 
abroad.   Numerous  reports  at  attempted  diversions  of  U.S. 
goods  were  received  by  the  USG  and  were  investigated. 
Commerce  issued  at  least  4  5  denial  orders!?/  in  the  19  60's 
against  firms  and  individuals  for  transacting,  or 
attempting  to  transact,  sales  of  U.S.  origin  commodities 
for  ultimate  destination  to  Cuba.   In  such  instances, 
foreign  firms  purchased  U.S.  goods  for  use,  ostensibly. 


7/   Denial  of  U.S.  export  privileges  pursuant  to 
administrative  compliance  proceedings. 
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in  their  countries;  the  actual  intent,  however,  was 
to  divert  or  transship  such  goods  to  Cuba.   In  the  majority 
of  cases,  the  individuals  or  firms  who  were  charged  with 
violations  of  the  Export  Control  Regulations  were  foreign; 
in  some,  involving  conspiracy,  U.S.  firms  or  individuals 
were  also  involved.   Since   Cuba's  primary  require- 
ments were  for  replacement  parts  and  spares  for  its 
mining,  transportation,  sugar  mill,  power  industries, 
etc.,  which  had  been  developed  with  U.S.  equipment,  the 
sources  of  supply  for  replacements  and  spares  were  the 
original  U.S.  manufacturers.   A  close  rapport  between 
these  manufacturers  and  Commerce  enforcement  personnel 
enabled  Commerce  to  thwart  many  proposed  exports  to 
West  European  countries  after  establishing  that  illegal 
diversions  to  Cuba   were  planned.   The  combined  Commerce 
and  Treasury  controls  governing  the  supply  of  such  goods 
abroad  are  also  believed  to  have  been  similarly 
successful  in  preventing  shipments  to  Cuba  during  the 
1960's.   USG  monitoring  of  Cuban  requests  for  certain 
special  items  of  U.S.  manufacture  is,  of  course,  being 
maintained  and  whenever  relevant  information  is  obtained, 
appropriate  action  is  initiated  to  ensure  that  unauthorized 
exports  are  not  made. 

The  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  on  trade  with  Cuba  have  been  part  of 
overall  U.S.  policy.   There  is,  however,  one  aspect  of 
Commerce's  role  vis-a-vis  Cuba   that  is  more  positive. 
Over  the  past  20  years,  the  U.S.  National  Weather 
Service  of  the  NOAA   has  consistently  maintained  tele- 
communications contact  between  its  Miami  office  and 
the  Havana  Weather  Service.   This  network  serves  the 
humanitarian  purpose  of  supplying  essential  data  on 
hurricane  activity  in  the  Caribbean  and  South  Atlantic 
areas.   The  service  is  leased  from  a  U.S.  firm  and, 
rental  fees  are  paid  by  the  Cubans  and  NOAA,  in 
alternate  six-month  periods. 

In  addition  to  the  telecommunications  link,  U.S. 
Hurricane  Hunter  aircraft  operate  over  Cuba  several 
times  a  year.   Flight  clearance,  both  inside  and  out- 
side the  commercial  overflight  corridor  are  obtained 
via  the  Swiss  Embassy^  and  both  military  (U.S.  Navy) 
and  NOAA  civilian  aircraft  are  utilized. 
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Recent  Limited  Modification  of  U.S.  Embargo  Policy 

The  Organ  of  Consultation  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  acting  under  the  Rio  Mutual  Defense  Treaty, 
adopted  a  resolution  on  July  29,  1975  which  allows 
each  signatory  country  to  determine  for  itself  the  nature 
of  its  economic  and  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
government  of  Cuba. 

Subsequently  the  State  Department  announced  a  modification 
of  those  aspects  of  the  U.S.  denial  policy  which  affect 
third  countries'  trade  with  Cuba, such  as  certain  trans- 
actions by  U.S.  foreign  subsidiaries  located  in  countries 
that  favor  trade  with  Cuba,  the  use  of  U.S.  origin  parts, 
components  or  technology  in  foreign  made  products 
destined  for  Cuba  and  the  bunkering  of  foreign  ships 
engaged  in  Cuba  trade. 

Under  the  revised  policy,  foreign  subsidiaries  of  U.S. 
firms,  located  in  third  countries,  can  now   in  some 
instances  be  granted  license  for  certain  t^-pes  of 
transactions  involving  the  export  of  non-strategic  foreign 
made  commodities  to  Cuba.   Parent  companies  of  these 
si±>sidiaries  should  apply  to  the  Office  of  Foreign  Assets 
Controls  of  the  Treasury  Department  for  a  license  to 
engage  in  such  transactions  with  Cuba. 

Regarding  the  use  of  U.S.  origin  parts  and  components  in 
foreign  made  products,  the  Department  of  Commerce  will 
give  favorable  consideration,  on  a  case-by-case  basis, 
for  use  of  insubstantial  quantities  of  U.S.  materials, 
parts  or  components  in  non-strategic  products  manufactured 
abroad  and  destined  for  Cuba.   However,  companies  must 
apply  to  the  Office  of  Export  Administration  (OEA)  in 
Commerce  for  prior  approval  of  any  such  transaction. 
Moveover,  the  general  policy  of  denying  exports  or  reexports 
of  U.S.  origin  goods  as  such,  i.e.,  when  not  incorporated 
in  foreign  manufactures,  has  not  been  relaxed.   Where 
U.S.  technology  is  utilized  in  a  foreign  manufactured 
product  destined  for  Cuba,  inquiry  should  be  directed  to 
OEA  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  Commerce's  controls  are 
applicable . 

Finally,  on  August  29,  Commerce  announced  the  revision  of  its 
bunkering  regulations  to  permit  general  license  bunkering 
of  third  country  ships  engaged  in  Cuba  trade.   However, 
bunkers  will  continue  to  be  denied  to  vessels  registered 
in,  owned  or  controlled  by,  or  under  charter  or  lease  to 
Cuba  or  a  Cuban  national. 
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V.   Potential  Economic  Benefits  from  a  Resumption 
'of  U.S. -Cuba  Trade 

Costs  of  Continuing  the  Embargo 

T-Thenever  natural  trading  patterns  between 
two  trading  partners  are  distorted  or 
broken,  there  are  losses  to  both  sides.   Cuba 
and  the  U.S.,  by  reason  of  their  geographical 
proximity  and  the  complementary  nature  of  their 
production,  were  natural  trading  partners  and 
could  be  again  in  the  future  if  conditions  were 
to  permit. 

So  long  as  the  other  industrialized  nations  of 
the  West  and  Western  Hemisphere  nations  partici- 
pated with  the  U.S.  in  the  embargo  of  Cuba,  there 
was  a  significant  cost  in  lost  trading  opportunities 
to  Cuba  and  its  Soviet  sponsor  bore  a  heavy  subsidy 
burden  to  keep  the  Cuban  economy  afloat. 

The  economic  opportunities  lost  to  the  U.S. 
through  participation  in  the  embargo  were 
minimized  by  alternative  sources  for  the  products 
that  Cuba  could  supply  and  the  relatively  small 
import  potential  of  Cuba  stemming  from  its  poor 
hard  currency  position.   However,  other 
nations  outside  the  CMEA  bloc  are  increasing  their 
commerce  with  Cuba  as  higher  sugar  prices  make 
Cuba  a  more  attractive  trading  partner.   Unilateral 
continuation  of  the  Cuba  embargo  becomes  a  bit 
more  costly  to  the  U.S.,  though  that  economic  cost 
is  still  relatively  small. 

Cuba  as  an  Exporter  to  the  U.S. 

Suaar 

— 

Currently,  sugar  imports  can  no  longer  be  used  as  an 
active  instrument  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  since  the 
U.S.  Sugar  Act  expired  at  the  end  of  1974. 
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Essentially,  the  U.S.  now  participates  in  a  world 
free  market,  except  that  the  embargo  forecloses 
Cuban  sources.   Cuban  sugar  could,  if  the  embargo 
is  lifted,  compete  with  other  foreign  and  domestic 
sources  for  the  U.S.  market.   (See  Table  17  for 
curjrent  sources  of  U.S.  sugar  supply.) 

In  general,  American  sugar  consumers  and  producers  would 
probably  not  be  greatly  affected  by  a  resumption  of  U.S.- 
Cubcin  trade  in  sugar.   This  derives  from  the  fact  that 
the  world  sugar  price  is  set  by  free  market  forces  — 
i.e.,  world  marketing  of  sugar  and  free  market  demand 
for  sugar.   We  do  not  think  that  either  would  be 
significantly  influenced  by  a  redirection  of  Cuban  sugar 
exports . 

Of  course,  there  could  be  marginal  benefits  derived 
from  reopening  the  U.S.  market  to  Cuban  sugar.  The 
transport  costs  would  obviously  be  lower,  than  from 
the  Philippines  for  example. 

On  the  other  hand,  sugar  imports  from  Cuba  would  be 
subject  to  Column  2  tariff  rates  even  if  the  embargo 
were  lifted  immediately.   Most  Favored  Nation  treat- 
ment would  be  made  available  only  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  19  74  and  this  would  require  Cuba 
to  meet  the  freedom  of  emigration  provisions  as  well 
as  to  enter  into  a  complex  bilateral  commercial  agree- 
ment with  the  U.S. 

The  tariff  differential  (Column  2  -  Column  1)  for  sugar 
is  approximately  1.2  cents  per  pound.   Under  free  market 
conditions,  one  would  expect  that  this  differential 
would  impede  U.S. -Cuban  sugar  trade  to  some  extent. 
Just  how  much  would  depend  on  a  variety  of  issues  — 
some  of  which  we  can  enumerate  but  which  are  too 
complex  to  analyze  completely.   They  include:   Cuban 
incentives  to  recapture  part  of  the  U.S.  sugar  market 
both  for  political  and  longer- run  economic  motivations; 
the  relationship  between  world  sugar  market  prices  and 
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the  prices  that  Cuba  might  achieve  through  bilateral 
large  scale  contracts  if  they  can  negotiate  them,  the 
size  of  transport  savings;  and  any  premium  American 
companies  may  be  willing  to  pay  to  regain  access  to 
Cuban  sugar. 

There  are  however,  other  constraints  on  the  exports 
of  Cuban  sugar  to  the  U.S. 

There  is  a  question  of  what  amount  of  Cuban  sugar  is 
not  already  earmarked  for  the  Soviet,  Eastern 
European  and  Japanese  markets.   Cuban  sugar  export 
patterns  for  selected  years  are  shown  in  Tables  18  and 
19.   Actual  delivery  volumes  are  established  in  annual 
bilateral  negotiations  with  these  countries.   There- 
fore, only  rough  estimates  of  potential  U.S.  supplies 
are  feasible. 

Since  1971,  total  Cuban  sugar  production  has 
averaged  5.4  million  tons  and  25  to  35  percent  has 
been  exported  to  the  Soviet  Union.   In  addition,  the 
remaining  members  of  CMEA  have  consistently  received 
750  to  850  thousand  tons  of  Cuban  sugar  while  exports 
to  North  Korea,  North  Vietnam  and  the  PRC  usually 
total  550  thousand  tons.   Finally,  since  1971,  Japan 
has  annually  taken  from  900  thousand  to  one  million 
tons.   Therefore,  the  amount  of  Cuban  sugar  saleable  on 
the  world  market  can  be  expected,  on  average,  to  be 
about  2  million  tons,  all  of  which  could  theoretically 
be  purchased  by  the  U.S.  since  there  are  no  long-term 
agreements  with  non-communist  countries.   Another 
constraint  is  legal.   Absent  a  claims  settlement,  any 
imports  of  Cuban  sugar  could  result  in  U.S.  court 
action  based  on  attachment  of  the  sugar  by  former 
owners  of  the  plantations. 

Nickel 

Nickel  is  another  item  which  the  U.S.  must  import  from 
some  foreign  source.   Cuba  in  19  74  accounted  for  8.4 
percent  of  total  world  reserves  and  4.6  percent  of  world 
production.   With  technical  and  financial  assistance  fron 
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CMEA,  Cuba  is  expanding  its  nickel  production  from  a  1974 
volume  of  35,000  tons  to  a  projected  annual  production  of 
65,000  tons  by  1980.   Plans  call  for  increasing  capacity 
further  by  an  additional  30,000  tons  to  9  5,000  tons  by 
1985,  with  assistance  from  Western  producers.   By 
comparison,  Canada  and  New  Caledonia  produced  290,000 
and  115,000  tons  each  in  1974.   (See  Table  20)   The 
expanded  19  80  Cuban  production  level  would  result  in  an 
addition  to  world  production  equal  to  only  about  four 
percent  of  1974  levels.   However,  even  with  this  relatively 
small  portion  of  world  production,  Cuba  could  become  a 
major  world  source  of  supply  since,  lacking  a  significant 
domestic  requirement,  most  production  would  be  available 
for  export.   Unfortunately,  one  cannot  be  very  specific 
as  to  the  portion  of  Cuban  nickel  exports  which  would  be 
available  to  U.S.  buyers,  if  relations  were  normalized, 
since  the  extent  of  Cuba's  bilateral  and  multilateral 
nickel  export  commitments  to  other  users  is  not  known. 

However,  the  principal  potential  advantage  of  U.S.  nickel 
purchases  from  Cuba,  as  compared  to  reliance  on  other 
suppliers,  would  result  from  any  transportation  economies 
involved.   But  given  the  current  nickel  price  of  $4,020 
per  ton,  a  significant  saving  on  purchases  from  Cuba, 
visible  to  U.S.  users,  seems  unlikely.   Nevertheless, 
availability  of  Cuban  nickel,  after  a  normalization  of 
relations  with  the  U.S.,  would  enable  U.S.  buyers  to 
diversify  th'eir  sources  of  supply.   The  U.S.  must  now 
import  90  percent  of  its  nickel  raw  materials.   During 
1971-74,  it  relied  on  Canada  both  directly  for  an  average 
of  70  percent  of  its  annual  imports,  and  indirectly  for 
an  additional  8  percent  supplied  by  Norway,  but  produced  with 
materials  imported  by  Norway  from  Canada  (See  Table  21.) 

Other  Products 

Only  15  percent  of  Ciaban  cigars  and  rum  were  exported  to 
the  U.S.S.R.  in  1972.   The  Soviets  also  purchased  33 
percent  of  the  citrus  crop  in  that  year.   Cuba  does  not 
export  fish  to  the  Soviet  Union  although  it  does  market 
substantial  quantities  elsewhere. 

In  sum,  the  U.S.  can  expect  that  Cuban  sugar,  nickel,  tobacco, 
rum  and  fish  will  be  available  if  the  embargo  is  lifted. 
However,  it  should  be  noted  that  a  lack  of  non-discriminatory 
tariff  status  could  seriously  impede  some  of  these  imports. 
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Table  22  lists  the  current  tariff  rates  which  would  be 
applicable  to  likely  Cuban  exports  to  the  U.S. 
and  indicates  substantial  differentials  between  the 
Column  1  (MFN)  and  Column  2  (non-MFN)  rates.   At  the 
current  world  free  market  price  of  about  18  cents  the 
non-MFN  differential  of  1.325  cents  per  pound  would 
add  over  7  percent  to  the  price  of  sugar  from  Cuba. 
The  differentials  on  other  items  are  relatively 
greater. 

The  Potential  for  U.S.  Exports  to  Cuba 

The  most  significant  potential  U.S.  loss  from 
continuation  of  the  embargo,  however,  lies  in  the 
possibility  of  lost  job-creating  export  sales.   Unless 
the  U.S.  economy  is  at  full  employment  without 
exports  to  Cuba,  the  embargo  on  Cuba  eliminates 
exports  to  that  country.   It  therefore  decreases 
total  U.S.  export  volume,  with  consequent  unfavorable 
impact  on  the  balance  of  payments  and  domestic 
employment  levels.   Of  course,  the  volume  of 
potential  exports  to  Cuba  and  the  opportunity  cost 
of  failure  to  trade  is,  at  its  largest,  very  small 
relative  to  the  size  of  the  U.S.  economy. 

Any  assessment  of  the  potential  Cuban  market  for  U.S. 
exports  depends  on  several  factors.   1)  Whether  or 
not  Cuba  is  attempting  to  diversify  its  sources  for 
imports  to  relieve  present  dependence  on  socialist 
sources,  2)  Whether  the  substantial  savings  in  trans- 
port costs  will  actually  influence  Cuba's  purchasing 
decisions,  3)  Whether  U.S.  trade  financing  credits 
will.be  available  on  competitive  terms,  4)  the  extent 
of  any  competitive  edge  from  technical  and  quality 
superiority,  that  accrues  to  U.S.  goods,  and  5)  Ci±)an 
hard  currency  capabilities,  largely  the  product  of 
sugar  and  nickel  prices. 

If  such  factors  are,  in  fact,  positive  influences, 
U.S.  sales  could  be  expected  in  some  of  the  product 
areas  currently  supplied  by  Soviet  and  Western  sources. 
One  could  anticipate  sales  of  know-how  and  equipment 
in  such  areas  as  transportation  equipment  (especially 
autos  and  trucks) ,  sugar  cane  processing  equipment, 
merchant  marine  and  port  equipment  railway  and 
communications  systems,  housing  construction  and 
computers.   Further,  Cuba  may  be  a  large  market  for 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities  such  as  wheat,  flour, 
rice,  corn,  vegetable  oil,  protein  livestock  feeds,  and 
for  fertilizers. 
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Additionally ,  a  substantial  market  for  U.S.  rice  may 
exist  in  Cuba.   Cuba  is  one  of  the  largest  per  capita 
rice  consumers  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and,  before 
the  revolution,  the  U.S.  annually  supplied  an  average 
of  about  187  thousand  tons  (about  $35  million  per  year 
at  then  current  prices)  during  1956-59.   Recently, 
Cuba  has  obtained  most  of  its  rice  from  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  importing  an  estimated  225 
thousand  tons  in  1974.   Since  political  ties  between 
the  PRC  and  Cuba  are  not  particularly  strong,  in  a 
normalized  trade  situation  the  U.S.  might  be  able  to 
capture  most  of  that  market,  especially  when  the 
transportation  advantage  is  considered. 

Given  that  the  Cuban  people  have  continued  to  be 
exposed  to  U.S.  products  and  tastes  via  Florida  media 
broadcasts,  it  is  possible  that  the  U.S.  could  some 
day  supply  a  major  share  of  Cuban  consumer  goods 
imports.   However,  while  a  severe  suppressed  demand 
exists  as  a  result  of  years  of  rationing,  the  size  of 
the  consumer  good  import  market  depends  on  the  Cuban 
government  policy  choice  between  capital  investment  and 
consumption.   Indications  are  that  the  1976-80 
five-year  plan  is  not  likely  to  move  Cuba  far  in  the 
direction  of  a  consumer  society.   The  current  market 
for  U.S.  consumer  goods  exports  is  thus  probably  very 
small  (19  74  imports  of  consiamer  goods  from  the  Soviet 
Union  were  only  about  $37  million) . 

There  is  also  an  impossible-to-quantify  market  for 
spare  parts  for  U.S.  equipment  installed  in  Cuba  before 
1960.   No  specific  figure  is  available  and  the 
Cubans  are  reported  to  have  replaced  U.S.  equipment  in 
some  instances  with  Soviet  and  other  Western  technology. 
Nevertheless,  a  potentially  significant  instant  market 
could  still  exist. 

Cuba's  capacity  to  import,  of  course,  varies 
directly  and  dramatically  with  the  world  price  of 
sugar.   For  example,  from  1961-74,  Cuban  sugar  exports 
to  non-socialist  buyers  averaged  1,850  thousand  metric 
tons,  which,  at  the  high  1974  average  world  price  of 
29.99  cents  per  pound,  would  have  earned  about 
$1,109  million.   However,  that  same  export  volume  at 
the  1958  world  average  price  of  3.5  cents  per  pound, 
would  have  earned  Cuba  only  $129  million.   Since  the 
Cuban  revolution,  world  sugar  prices  have  ranged  from 
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a  yearly  average  in  1966  of  1,86  cents  to  an  all  time 
high  of  more  than  50  cents  at  the  end  of  1974.   The 
recent  trend  in  world  prices  shown  below  in  Figure  1 
clearly  demonstrates  the  potential  instability  of 
Cuban  export  earnings  over  time;  an  instability  which 
necessitates  qualification  of  any  forecast  of  Cuban 
trade  levels  with  hard  currency  countries . 

FIGURE    1 


C  Per  Pound 


28Aug  1685 

21  Aug  1835 

Jul  75  17  07 

Aug  74  31,70 


July  1972        1973 


1974 


1975 


Cuban  Gains  from  Trade 


A  number  of  economic  gains  could  accrue  to  Cuba  from  a 
resumption  of  normalized  trade  with  the  United  States. 
Renewed  access  to  the  U.S.  market  would  expand  the 
potential  hard  currency  market  for  sales  of  Cuban 
sugar,  nickel,  tobacco,  fish  and  rum,  providing  there 
is  production  capacity  not  already  committed  to  the  CMEA 
bloc  countries.   Increased  hard  currency  earnings  would 
expand  Cuba's  capacity  to  import  high  quality  equipment 
and  consumer  goods  from  Western  markets,  including  the  U. 
rather  than  from  CMEA,  with  substantial  savings  in 
transport  costs  and  an  easing  of  resupply  constraints 
and  servicing  problems. 
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Trade  with  the  U.S.  might  result  in  efficiency 
improvements  in  the  Cuban  sugar  industry  from  an 
infusion  of  U.S.  agribusiness  technology  and  equip- 
ment, fertilizers  and  agriculture  chemicals.   Superb 
natural  growing  conditions  have  allowed  Cuba  to  pursue 
a  policy  of  extensive  rather  than  intensive  sugar 
production,  resulting  in  neglect  of  the  agronomy 
side  of  their  sugar  industry,  while  concentrating  on 
the  harvesting  and  mill  processing  side.   A  lack  of 
purchasing  power  and  insufficient  domestic  production  have 
limited  the  use  of  pesticides  and  fertilizer,  both  routine 
means  toward  higher  yields  in  the  U.S.  cane  industry. 
Thus,  although  Cuba  is  consistently  a  top  world  sugar 
producer,  ranking  third  after  the  U.S.S.R.  and  BrazilS' 
in  1975,  (See  Table  23)  substantial  under-utilized 
production  potential  exists. 

Only  19  percent  of  the  1974  crop  was  mechanically  harvested, 
consequently,  a  labor  force  of  165,000  was  required. 
About  1000  harvesters  were  in  use  and  these  were  obtained 
mainly  from  Australia,  the  U.S.S.R.  and  domestic  sources. 
Cuba  is  making  slow  but  steady  progress  in  mechanizing 
the  harvest  and  plans  call  for  80  percent  mechanization  by 
1980.   Indeed,  the  soon  to  be  published  1976-80  Five  Year 
Plan  reportedly  calls  for  $3.5  billion  of  investment  in  the 
agriculture  sector. 

Gains  could  also  result  from  the  assistance  of  U.S. 
know-how  in  the  tourist  industry,  another  potential  source 
for  hard  currency  income.   Prior  to  the  revolution,  the 
Cuban  tourism  industry  was  a  major  hard  currency  source. 
In  the  late  1950 's,  annual  foreign  visitors  numbered 
about  350  thousand  and  Cuba  had  a  surplus  on  its  balance 


^     Table  23  illustrates  the  dramatic  growth  of 

Brazilian  raw  sugar  production  (from  2.84  million 
tons  in  1958  to  7.4  million  tons  for  the  1975  crop 
year)  compared  to  Cuban  production  of  5.6  million 
tons  in  1958  and  5.5  for  1975) . 
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of  tourist  account  of  $20  million  in  1958.   At  that  time, 
Cuba  ranked  third  after  Mexico  and  Panama,  among  Latin 
American  countries  in  net  tourism  earnings.   There  are 
many  factors  which  render  the  late  50 's  inappropriate 
fot  projections  of  tourism  in  the  late  70 's,  but  some 
potential  for  this  industry  probably  does  exist. 

While  the  Castro  government  is  apparently  cognizant  of 
tourism  potential  as  a  source  of  hard  currency  earnings, 
it  also  believes  that  tourism  was  the  source  of  many 
pre-revolutionary  probl^s.   Nevertheless,  the  government 
has  begun  the  initial  steps  to  develop  the  necessary 
facilities  if  Cuba  is  to  attract  more  foreign  visitors. 
The  Hotel  Nacional  is  to  be  refurbished  by  Canadian  firms 
at  a  reported  cost  of  $7  million  and  several  smaller  hotels 
have  already  been  built  or  are  under  construction. 
Fifty  thousand  visitors  are  expected  in  Cuba  during  1975, 
about  20,000  of  them  Canadians. 
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VI.   IMPEDIMENTS  TO  A  RESUMPTION  OF  U.S. -CUBA  TRADE 

The  resumption  of  U.S. -Cuban  trade  depends  on  the 
degree  and  pace  with  which  the  existing  barriers 
are  reduced  and  removed.   In  siommary,  these 
barriers  are:   (1)  the  U.S.  embargo,  (2)  U.S. 
legislation  and  regulations  that  in  one  way  or 
another  prohibit  or  adversely  affect  trade  and 
(3)  the  problem  of  business  facilitation,  given 
the  radically  different  institutional  framework 
that  faces  American  traders  in  dealing  with  a  non- 
market  economy  like  the  Republic  of  Cuba. 

1.   The  Embargo 

The  Department  of  Commerce's  role  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  embargo  has  been  considered  in 
depth  in  Section  IV  and  the  Department  of  Treasury's 
embargo  role  was  also  noted. 

A  relaxation  of  the  trade  embargo  can  be  effected 
under  existing  legislation;  it  can  be  accomplished 
by  revisions  of  the  Cuban  Assets  Control  Regulations 
administered  by  the  Treasury  Department  and  the 
Export  Administration  Regulations  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce.   The  relaxation  can  be 
a  complete  lifting  of  the  embargo  accomplished  in  a 
single  action,  or  a  gradual  step-by-step  process, 
substantially  the  same  as  that  employed  previously 
in  the  relaxation  of  the  embargo  on  trade  with  the 
PeoDle's  Republic  of  China.   The  relaxation  should, 
of  course,  be  undertaken  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
continue  the  authority  of  the  Commerce  Department 
to  regulate  exports  to  Cuba  for  purposes  of  national 
security,  short  supply,  and  foreign  policy. 

A  determination  would  have  to  be  made  as  to  whether 
U.S.  exports  to  Cuba  should  be  treated  in  essentially 
the  same  way  as  those  of  the  Soviet  Union,  most 
Eastern  European  countries,  and  the  People's 
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Republic  of  China,  or  in  a  different  manner.   At  a 
minimum,  Cuba's  present  close  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Union  would  require  maintaining  some  controls 
over  the  export  of  U.S.  strategic  commodities  and 
technology  whose  unrestricted  acquisition  or  diversion 
to  communist  countries  might  prove  detrimental  to  U.S. 
national  security  interests. 

2.   Other  U.S.  Legal  Restrictions  to  the  Normalization 
of  Relations 

A.   The  Castro  government  has  expropriated  or 
nationalized  American  private  property  worth  about 
$1.8  billion  as  determined  by  the  Cuban  Assets 
Claims  Commission.   A  partial  listing  of  major 
claims  appears  in  Table  24    As  long  as  these 
claims  are  outstanding,  normal  banking  and  shipping 
relationships  cannot  be  restored,  since  Cuban 
assets  in  the  U.S.  would  be  subject  to  possible 
attachment.   Moreover,  Congress  has  passed 
legislation  preventing  Cuba  from  receiving  "any 
benefit"  until  the  President  determines  that  C\±»a 
has  taken  appropriate  steps  to  settle  the  out- 
standing claims  for  Cuba's  taking  of  property  at 
least  50  percent  owned  by  U.S.  citizens. 

The  very  large  volume  of  expropriated  or 
nationalized  American  private  property  clearly 
constitutes  a  major  barrier  to  resxamption  of 
normal  trade  relationships.   A  similar  situation 
exists  with  regard  to  MFN  privileges. 

B.   MFN  and  the  Trade  Act  of  19  74  ~  Cuban  exports 
to  the  United  States  would  be  subject  to  Column  2 
tariff  rates  unless  the  conditions  of  Title  IV 
of  the  Trade  Act  concerning  emigration  are  met. 
Moreover,  granting  MFN  treatment  would  require 
the  U.S.  and  Cuba  to  enter  into  a  bilateral  trade 
agreement.   The  lack  of  MFN  could  seriously  harder 
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Cuban  ability  to  export  to  the  U.S.   Cuba  would  be 
ineligible  for  generalized  preferences  as  a  coimnunist 
country  under  Section  502(B) (1)  and  as  an  expropriator 
of  U.S. -owned  property  under  Section  502(b) (4) . 

C.  Financial  --  as  noted  above,  Cuba  is  now  heavily  in 
debt  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  has  accepted  substantial 
lines  of  credit  from  Canada  among  others.   At  present, 
Eximbank  credits  and  guarantees  and  Commodity  Credit  Corp- 
oration credits  could  be  made  available  only  if  the  President 
finds  that  such  action  is  in  the  national  interest  and, 
furtheirmore,  that  Cuba  is  complying  with  Sections  402  and  409 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  concerning  freedom  of  emigration. 

It  is  possible  that  Cioba  will  be  found  to  be  in 
default  on  obligations  to  the  U.S.  Government  and 
therefore  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Johnson  Act. 
If  so,  private  citizens  would  be  unable  to  make  general, 
all-purpose  loans  or  buy  Cuban  Bonds.   The  prohibition 
has  been  interpreted  inapplicable  to  extension  of  normal 
commercial  credit,  as  part  of  a  specific  export  transaction. 

Additionally,  because  Cuba  remains  basically  dependent 
on  its  sugar  exports,  its  "ability  to  pay"  and  its 
creditworthiness  in  the  eyes  of  commercial  credit 
sources  are  very  much  correlated  with  sugar  prices 
which,  while  still  very  high  by  former  standards,  have 
declined  sharply  from  recent  peaks. 

D.  U.S.  Government  Support  for  Agricultural  Exports  — 
Title  I  of  Public  Law  480  contains  strong  restrictions 
on  its  use  to  support  exports  to  communist  countries, 
especially  C'iba  and  North  Vietnam. 

The  restrictions  on  Cuba  "receiving  any  benefit" 
mentioned  above  may  also  affect  agricultural  exports 
supported  under  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation's 
programs. 

Business  Facilitation  and  Interfacing  With  a  Non- 
Market  Economy 

Should  the  trade  embargo  be  lifted  and  American 
businessmen  become  free  to  pursue  Ciaban  trade,  they 
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will  be  faced  with  a  very  different  economy  and  a 
radically  changed  institutional  framework  from  that 
in  existence  prior  to  19  59.   State  monopoly  enterprises, 
called  "Empresas"  control  all  of  Cuba's  trade  and  no 
foreign  investment  is  allowed.   While  Cuban  exports 
have  not  changed  greatly,  their  import  demands  shifted 
after  the  revolution  toward  a  greater  emphasis  on 
machinery,  and  equipment  and  away  from  consumer  goods. 

Businessmen  who  want  to  do  business  with  Cuba  will 
generally  not  deal  with  the  end-users  of  their  products, 
but  rather  with  the  foreign  trade  "Empresas".   Moreover, 
information  on  the  Cuban  economy  is  very  limited. 
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TABLE  1 

(U. 

Cuba:   Relation  of  GNP  to 

Foreign 

Trade* 

Year 

GNP 
,S.  $  Billion)    Exports  as 

% 

GNP 

Imports  as  %  GNP 

1956 

$2.36               31.0 

31.1 

1957 

2.80               28.8 

32.0 

1958 

2.67               24.9 

32.2 

1961 

2.7                23.2 

23.7 

1962 

2.8                18.6 

27.1 

1963 

3.2                17.0 

27.1 

1964 

3.9                18.3 

26.1 

1965 

'   3.8                18.0 

22.8 

1966 

3.7                16.0 

25.2 

*  Gross  Domestic  Product  utilized  1956-58  and  Gross  Material 
Product  for  1961-66. 
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TABLE  2 


Cuban  Trade  with  the  United  States 
Selected  Years  in  U.S.  $  Millions 


Cuban 

Percent 

Cuban 

Year 

Exports 

Total  Exports 

Imports 

1902 

49.5 

76.9 

25.2 

1909 

109.4 

87.7 

46.3 

1919 

439.8 

76.8 

271.1 

1927 

256.1 

79.0 

159.1 

1935 

111.5 

79.3 

55.7 

1940 

104.9 

82.4 

81.0 

1948 

366.4  ' 

51.6 

420.5 

1956 

457.1 

68.6 

519.8 

1957 

481.9 

59.7 

518.6 

1958 

527.8 

71.1 

546.9 

1959 

474.3 

74.4 

435.8 

1960 

357.3 

57.8 

223.7 

1961 

35.2 

5.6 

13.7 

1962 

6.8 

1.3 

13.4 

Percent 
Of  Total  Imports 

41.7 

50.7 

76.1 

61.8 

58.3 

76.7 

79.7 

80.1 

67.1 

63.6 

64.7 

38.5 

2.1 

1.8 
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TABLE  4 


Ciiban  Share  of  U.S.  Sugar  Market 
Selected  Years 


Total  Deliveries 


Year 

for  Consumption 
(Million  Tons) 

Percentage 
Supplied  by  Cuba 

1928 

6.643 

47.0 

1930 

6.710 

43.9 

1932 

6.249 

28.2 

1934 

6.154 

26.6 

1947 

6.861 

31.4 

1940 

6.443 

27.1 

1943 

6.466 

44.2 

1948 

7.080 

41.3 

1950 

8.249 

39.6 

1953 

8.298 

33.4 

1956 

8.995 

34.4 

1958 

9.087 

37.9 
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TABLE  9 


Cuba's  Trade  with  Individual  CMEA  Members,  Exclusive  of  U.S.S.R. 

(In  $  U.S.  Millions) 


1969 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


East  Germany,  Total 

81 

112 

81 

105 

180 

Exports  to 
Imports  from 

38 
43 

49 
63 

42 
39 

55 
50 

125 
55 

Balance 

-5 

-14 

+  3 

+5 

+  70 

Czechoslovakia,  Total 

71 

75 

75 

86 

132 

Exports  to 
Imports  from 

43 
28 

44 
31 

42 
33 

45 
41 

70 
62 

Balance 

+  5 

+13 

+  5 

+4 

+  8 

Bulgaria,  Total 

53 

56 

60 

97 

145 

Exports  to 
Imports  from 

27 
26 

31 
25 

26 
34 

65 
32 

90 
55 

Balance 

+  1 

+6 

-8 

+  33 

+  35 

Romania,  Total 

43. 

8 

27. 

8 

20 

26 

65 

Exports  to 
Imports  from 

9. 

34 

8 

14. 
13 

8 

11 
9 

18 
8 

40 
25 

Balance 

24. 

2 

+1. 

8 

+  2 

+10 

+  15 

Poland,  Total 

10. 

6 

8. 

9 

9 

25 

39 

Exports  to 
Imports  from 

7 
3. 

6 

7 
1. 

9 

7 
2 

14 
11 

25 
14 

Balance 

+  3. 

4 

+  5. 

1 

+  5 

+  3 

+11 

Hungary,  Total 

7, 

6 

20. 

0 

16 

18 

37 

Exports  to 
Imports  from 

4. 
3. 

6 
0 

12 
8. 

0 

8 
8 

11 
7 

24 

13 

Balance 

+  1. 

6 

+  4. 

0 

0 

+4 

+11 

Source:   Central  Intelligency  Agency  Handbook,  Cuba  Foreign  Trade; 
July,  1^7  5 
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TABLE    10 


Major  Soviet  Exports    to   Cuba 
(In  Millions   of   Rubles) 


1968 


1969    1970    1971    1972    1973 


Machines,  Equipment,  Means 
of  Transport 

Of  Which: 

Generating  Equipment 
Hoisting  Gear 
Road-building  Equipment 
Tractors,  Agr.  Machinery 
Trucks  and  Parts 
Aircraft 

Oil  and  Oil  Produtts 

Rolled  Ferrous  Metals 

Rolled  Non-Ferrous  Metals 

Chemical  Products 

Nitrogen  Fertilizers 

Sawn  Lumber 

Cotton  Fiber 

Grain  (Except  Groats) 

Canned  Meat 

Millc  Products 

Fish  and  Fish  Products 

Flour 

Vegetable  Oils  (edible) 

Consumer  Goods 

TOTAL  (Including  Other  Items) 

Million  Rubles 

Million  Dollars* 


205.2   214.0   205.2   176.0   164.4   177.8 


3.3 

2.5 

7.9 

5.3 

4.5 

8.1 

7.4 

8.2 

9.0 

10.1 

7.0 

10.0 

10.3 

12.0 

'  12.6 

13.8 

9.9 

9.5 

24.4 

37.9 

31.0 

31.3 

29.8 

•37.2 

36.8 

31.7 

30.2 

33.9 

32.3 

34.8 

13.0 

5.7 

10.2 

7.0 

7.9 

4.3 

62.6 

66.7 

69.2 

73.5 

92.2 

114.2 

13.1 

11.  3 

17.5 

15.9 

15.1 

16.7 

9.9 

8.8 

9.3 

8.9 

8.2 

7.6 

9.6 

7.8 

9.4 

13.6 

11.9 

11.0 

9.2 

5.9 

6.1 

4.9 

4.6 

5.0 

11.  3 

10.4 

13.1 

17.3 

12.2 

13.3 

11.7 

8.0 

10.2 

12.0 

10.1 

10.6 

26.9 

28.1 

28.4 

31.9 

30.1 

30.0 

14.7 

11.8 

12.6 

15.4 

13.6 

15.6 

6.8 

6.3 

6.6 

6.4 

7.8 

9.7 

8.2 

8.7 

9.2 

10.4 

11.3 

17.5 

27.1 

25.9 

22.4 

24.8 

26.0 

24.4 

9.9 

10.2 

12.2 

15.8 

20.3 

11.8 

6.9 

8.1 

12.4 

15.6 

22.8 

27.5 

561.8 
624.2 


561.6 
624.0 


580.0   602.0   616.2   679.2 
644.4   668.9   743,3   922.8 


source:   Vneshniaia  Toraovlia  SSSR  za  1969,  1971,  1973, "Mezhdunarednye 
Otnosheniia,"  Moscow,  19  70,  19/^,  19  74 

*1971:   0.9  rubles  =  $1.00;  1972:   0.829  rubles  =  $1.00;  1973:   0.736 
rubles  =  $1.00 
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TABLE  11 


C\±>a;   Trading  Enterprises 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade 

Minister:   Mancelo  Fernandez  Font 

First  Vice  Minister:   Ricardo  Cabrisas  Ruiz 

Vice  Minister  for  Commercial  Policies  with: 


Capitalist  Countries 
Socialist  Countries 
The  U.S.S.R. 


Richardo  Cabrisas  Ruiz 

Herninio  Garcia  Lazo 

German  Amado-Blanco  Fernandez 


Enterprise 
Import : 
ALIMPORT 

AVIAIMPORT 

CONSTRUIMPORT 

CONSUMIMPORT 

CUBACONTROL 

CUBAHIDRAULICA 

CUB AME TALES 

CUBAPESCA 


Director 


Ricardo  Espino  Martinez 
P.  0.  Box  7006 
Havana,  Cuba 

Eduardo  Martinez  Valdez 
Calle  23  Y  "P" 
Edificio  "Larampa" 
Vepado 

Olegario  Cartelles 
Carp,  de  Varona, 
Kil.  1  1/2 

Jose  Luis  Mestre  Roca 
P.  0.  Box  6427 
Havana,  Cuba 

Eddy  Ramos  Lopez 
P,  or  Box  35 
Havana,  Cuba 

Antonia  Riambau  Martinez 
P.O.  Box  70 
Havana,  Cuba 

Dionisio  Arranz  Tremols 
P.  O.  Box  6917 
Havana,  Cuba 

Rolando  Alvarez  Alvarez 
P.O.  Box  138 
Havana,  Cuba 


Respons  ibilities 


Foodstuffs,  livestock 


Aircraft,  navigation 
equipment 


Construction  equipment 


Consumer  durables 


Controls,  supervises, 
and  inspects  exports 
and  imports 

Irrigation  equipment 


All  metals,  wire,  fuel 


Fishing  equipment 
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TABLE  11 


Cuba;   Trading  Enterprises 
(Continued) 


CUBATEX 


EDUCUBA 


FECUIMPORT 
FERRIMPORT 
MAPRINTER 
MAQ IMPORT 

MEDICUBA 

QUIMIMPORT 

TECNO IMPORT 
TRACTO IMPORT 

TRANS IMPORT 


Isaac  Abascal  Coalla 
P.  0.  Box  6528 
Havana,  Cuba 

Benito  Fernandez 
Gashassin-Laf itte 
Obispo,  No.  160 
Havana,  Cuba 

Portirio  Mederos 
Box  4  50 
Havana,  Cuba 

Carlos  Rodriguez  Benitez 
Box  6258 
Havana,  Cuba 

Jus to  Armesto  Pons 
Box  2110 
Havana,  Cuba 

Jose  de  la  Fuente 

Menendez 
Box  6052 
Havana,  Cuba 

Orlando  Romero  Merids 
Box  6772 
Havana,  Cuba 

Edgardo  Machado  Flores 
Box  6088 
Havana,  Cuba 

■Bose   Enrique  Quesada 

Guido  Valiente  Romero 
Box  6301 
Havana,  Cuba 

Antonio  Vinagre  Roca 
Box  6665 
Havana,  Cuba 


Textiles,  cordage, 

leather 


Educational  equipment 


Railway  equipment 


Hardware  supplies 


Raw  materials  and 
intermediate  goods 

Machinery  and 
equipment 


Medical,  hospital  and 
pharmaceutical 
materials  and  equipment 

Chemicals,  fertilizer 
rubber  and  essences 


Technology 
Agricultural  machinery 


Automotive  and  trans- 
portation equipment 
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TABLE  11 
Cuba:  Trading  Enterprises 
(Continued) 


Roberto  Rodiriguez 

Llorapart  _ 
Aguiar  No.  207 
Havana,  Cuba 


Mining  and  drilling 
equipment 


Export: 

CUBAZUCAR 


CUBANIQUEL 


CUBAEXPORT 


CUBATABACO 


CUBARTESANIA 


EXPORTADORA  DEL 
CARIBE 
(CARIBEX) 


Emiliano  Lezcano 

Viqueira 
Box  6647 
Havana,  Cuba 

Osmani  Martinez 

Vasquez 
Box  6719 
Havana,  Cuba 

Tirso  Luis  Janicot 
Box  6719 
Havana,  Cuba 

Alberto  Ramos  Suco 
Box  6557 
Havana,  Cuba 

Mirtz  Fuentes  Rosado 
Box  230 
Havana,  Cuba 

Hector  Hernandez 

Rodriguez 
Box  138 
Havana,  Cuba 


Sugar  and  sugarcane 
by-products 


Nickel  ore 


Foodstuffs  and 
miscellaneous  products 


Tobacco  and  tobacco 
products 


Handicrafts,  clothing, 
leather  goods,  furniture 


Seafood 


Others: 
CUBALSE 

CUTLET 


Francisco  Calzadilla 

Nunez 
Box  647 
Havana,  Cuba 

Fernando  Hernandez 

Valdes 
Box  6675 
Havana,  Cuba 


Shipping  and  Port 
authority 


Maritime  transport 
commissions  and 
shipping  agent 
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TABLE  11 
Cuba;   Trading  Enterprises 


EMPRESSA  DE  NAVAGACION 
MOMBISA 


EMPRESSA  CONSOLIDADA 
CUBANA  DE  AVIACION 


INIT 


Casto  Amador 

Hernandez 
Box  534 
Havana,  C\iba 

Agustin  Venero 

Dominguez 
Box  6215 
Havana,  Cioba 

Vivian  Colls  Puente 
Malecon  y  "G" 
Vedada,  Havana 


Merchant  fleet 
operations  and 
purchasing 


CUBANA  -  State 
Airline 


Tourist  Bureau 
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TABLE  17 


U.S.  Imports  of  Sugar  and  Major  Sources 
(Millions  of  U.S.  $) 

1958      1972      1973      1974 
TOTAL  568       824       918     2,256 


Philippines  110 

Dominican  Republic  11 

Mexico  13 

Brazil  — 

Peru  9 

Cuba  407 


197 

274 

503 

118 

133 

245 

101 

109 

229 

96 

96 

402 

70 

65 

155 

641 
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TABLE    18 


Cijba;      Exports   of   Sugar   and  Major   Recipients 
(Millions   of   U.S.    $) 

1958  1972  1973  1974 

TOTAL  557  596  1,090  2,445 


u.s.s. 

,R. 

14 

156 

445 

830 

other 

CPE' 

'si/ 

4 

163 

242 

505 

Japan 

47 

149 

182 

440 

Other 

127 

128 

221 

670 

U.S. 

365 

— 

— 

— 

1/     Albania,    Bulgaria,    Czechoslovakia,    East  Germany,   Hungary, 
Poland,    Romania,    China,    Mongolia,    North   Korea,    North 
Vietnam 
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Appendix  2 


Cuba  maintains  diplomatic  relations  with  the  following 
nations : 


Canada 

Mexico 

United  Kingdom 

France 

West  Germany  (Jan.  1975) 

Spain 

Italy 

Belgium 

Japan 

Denmark 

Jamaica 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Colombia  (Mar.  1975) 

Venezuela  (Jan.  1975) 

Barbados 

Guyana 

Peru 

Argentina  (May  1973) 

Panama  (Aug.  1974) 

Liberia 

Iran  (Feb.  1975) 

Australia 

India 

Egypt 

Algeria 

Indonesia 

Ghana 

Morocco 

The  Vatican 

North  Vietnam 

Mongolia 

North  Korea 

Albania 

Hungary 

Bulgaria 

Poland 

Romania 

Czechoslovakia 

East  Germany 

U.S.S.R. 

People's  Republic  of  China 

Austria 


Bahamas 

Bangladesh 

Burundi 

Cambodia 

Cameroon 

Congo-Brazzaville 

Cyprus 

Dahomey 

Finland 

Gabon 

Greece 

Guinea 

Equatorial  Guinea 

Guinea-Bissau 

Iceland 

Iraq 

Kuwait 

Laos 
Lebanon 
Luxembourg 
Malagasy 
Mali 

^feuritania 
Nepal 

Netherlands 
Nigeria 
Norway 
Portugal 
Senegal 
Sierra  Leone 
Somalia 
Sri -Lanka 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Syria 
Tanzania 
Uganda 

South  Vietnam  (RSVN) 
South  Yemen  (PDRY) 
Yugoslavia 
Zaire 
Zambia 
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Cuba  is  a  member  of  the  following  international 
organizations: 

United  Nations 

Administrative  Council  of  the  U.N.  Development  Program 

Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America  (ECLA) 

UNESCO 

International  Labor  Organization  (ILO) 

World  Health  Organization  (WHO) 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  (FAO) 

International  Sugar  Organization 

International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  (ICAO) 

Universal  Postal  Union  (UPO) 

International  Telecommunication  Union  (ITU) 

World  Meterological  Organization  (WMO) 

Integrated  Maritime  Consultation  Organization 

UNCTAD  III  -  Participated  at  Santiago  in  1972 

Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  --  Attended  at  Caracas  1974 

UNIDO-U.N.  Industrial  Development  Organization 


Others 

Council  for  Mutual  Economic  Assistance  (CMEA) 
International  Bank  for  Economic  Cooperation  (IBEC) 
International  Investment  Bank  (IIB) 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT) 
Pan  American  Health  Organization  (PAHO) 
International  Monetary  Fund/World  Bank  -  withdrew 

April  2,  1964  paying  all  debts  due. 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  -  Offered  membership  1959, 

declined. 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA) 
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Appendix  3 
Background  Notes  on  Cuba 


Geography 
Area: 

Population: 
Capital : 
Other  major  cities 

Chief  ports: 

People 

Population: 
Language : 
Literacy: 
Religion 


44,200  sq.  miles 

about  9.1  million 

Havana 

Santiago  de  Cuba,  Camaguez; 
Nuevitas;  Santa  Clara; 
Cienfuegos;  Matanzas 

Havana;  Mariel;  Cienfuegos; 
Santiago  de  Cuba;  Matanzas; 
Carenas 


about  9.25  million  mid-75 

Spanish 

About  96% 

Nominally  Roman  Catholic 


Government 

Legal  name : 

Type: 

Leader: 

Economy 

Agriculture ; 


Republic  of  Cuba 

Communist  State 

Prime  Minister  Fidel  Castro 
Ruz 


Main  crops  —  sugar, 
tobacco,  rice,  vegetables, 
citrus  fruit 
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Background  Notes  on  Cuba 
(Continued) 


Major  industries: 


Sugar  milling,  electric  power, 
petroleum  refining,  nickel 
mining,  food  processing, 
cement. 


Exports: 


$2,7  billion  f.o.b.  (1974 
est.);  sugar,  nickel,  tobacco, 
shellfish 


Imports : 


Major  trade  partners; 


Monetary  conversion  rate: 


Gross  National  Product: 


$2.2  billion  c.i.f.  (1974 
est.);  capital  equipment, 
industrial  raw  materials, 
food-stuffs,  petroleum 

Exports  — USSR,  Japan, 
Eastern  Europe,  People's 
Republic  of  China,  Canada; 
Imports  --  USSR,  Eastern 
Europe,  Japan,  People's 
Republic  of  China 

1  Peso  equals  $1.21  US 
(Nominal) 

$3.7  billion  in  1966  (last 
figure  available) 
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